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Page  55, 1.  19 .for  QariLqylp&g  (?)  tribe  read  Qaraqalpik  tribe,  and  add  as  a 
foot  note — “The  Qaraqalpalts  swore  allegiance  to  Russia  in  1732.” 
Perofski’s  Narrative  of  the  Khiva  Expedition  in  1839. 

73, 1.  9 .forjfdjM  rea  d 

,1.  14/or  read  tji y>-. 

79,  foot  note, /or  Dalai  (Jalal  ?)  read  Dalai  (Dinyal). 

106, 1.  7 for  oL>f /Aj  read 

1. 14  for  Zafarabad  read  Muzaffarabad. 

107, 1.  4,  for  read 

j 1.  7,  for  Mu’Sn  read  Na9r. 

175,  line  23,  for  it  is  read  is  it. 

178,  „ 42,  for  read 

179,  „ 14,  for  were  read  was. 

180,  „ 16,  for  Rudra  read  of  Rudra. 

182,  „ 7,  for  If  read  It. 

187,  „ 28,  for  vertebra  read  vertebrae. 

193,  „ 25,  for  As'valayanas  read  Asvalayana’s. 

216,  „ 15,  for  Kalandavanonvana  read  Kalandavanouvana. 

220,  „ 13,  from  below,  for  cette  ville  read  cette  ville  aux  Bralimanes. 

252,  „ 15,  et  passim,  for  Sangi  read  Sangin. 

263,  „ 9,  for  Giriyak  read  Giryak. 
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List  of  Words  of  the  JVicobar  Language  as  spoken  at  Camorta,  Nancowry, 
Trinhutt,  and  Eatschal.—By  E.  H.  Max,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Of  CHARGE  OP  THE  NlCOBARS. — COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 


op  India. 

A. 

Absent  (nothing),  Hadart. 

Ache,  Tehiali. 

After,  Latdolc. 

Air,  Ilainh. 

Alive,  Ye-enn. 

All,  Aumtome. 

Always,  Dul. 

Ambergris,  Kampe. 

Angry,  Mubungcore. 

Another,  Deeoh. 

Answer,  Oopschap. 

Arm,  Chee-koal. 

Ask  (to),  Atot. 

Axe,  Enloin. 

B. 

Baby,  Kunyoon. 

Back,  Oke. 

Bad,  Had-lapoa,  or  Menkain-yoslieh. 
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Bamboo,  Hadwah. 

Basket,  Hintai. 

Bathe  (to),  Lawn. 

Beat  (to  punish),  Oodee. 
Beard,  Enhoing. 

Before,  Hadek. 

Begin  (to),  Hoolatai. 

Belly,  Weeung. 

Below,  Deg. 

Betel-nut,  Heeya. 

Betel-leaf,  Dai  Heeya. 

Betel- tree,  Telieea  Heeya. 

Big,  Kadoo. 

Bird,  Sheetchua. 

Bird’s  nest  (edible),  Heekai. 
Birds  (ordinary),  Hong-Kang. 
Biscuit,  or  bread,  Puang. 

Bite  (to),  Opkah. 

Black,  Ool. 
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Blind,  Pukeean. 

Blood,  Wah. 

Blue,  Tchoongoa. 

Boat  (Euporean),  Haifoor. 
Body,  Oke  Enha. 

Bone,  Ong-aing. 

Boot,  Denapla  or  Shapata. 

Bow  and  Arrow,  Shenna-Foing. 
Boy  (male  child),  Lit. 

Bracelet,  Hutlaw. 

Brass,  Kalahee. 

Brave,  Yock-ehaka. 

Breast,  To-akh. 

Breeches,  Kunha. 

Broken,  Dakgna. 

Brother,  Tchao. 

Brother  (half),  Tama  Oosheh. 
Brother  (own),  Tchao  Enlooya. 
Bullet,  Plooroo. 

Buy  (to),Hullao. 

C. 

Calf  (of  leg),  Kunmoana. 

Calm  (no  wind),  Nyam. 

Cane,  Nat. 

Cannon,  Hen-wow. 

Canoe,  Dooey. 

Can  (to  be  able),  Doh. 

Cat,  Cochin. 

Chair,  Iiutteardeh. 

Cheat  (to),  Hai  yoo  nang. 
Cheek,  Tapooah. 

Chest,  Undaiyah. 

Chief,  Oomai-muttai. 

Child,  Kenh-yoon. 

Child  (own),  Koo-un. 

Chin,  Shummah. 

Clean,  Koten. 

Cloth,  Loih. 

Cloth  (strip  of),  Lanoa. 

Cloud,  Kullahaya. 

Coat,  Kunlioin. 

Cocoanut,  green,  Gnee  naw. 


Cocoanut,  ripe,  Gnoat. 

Cocoanut  tree,  Wee-ow. 

Cock  (fowl),  Kamoy-koin. 

Cold,  Ivaay. 

Come  (to),  Kaiteri. 

Copy  (to),  Hoomyee. 

Coral,  Shai-yonn. 

Comer,  Ongkaiung. 

Cover,  Oke. 

Count  (Imperative)  Haro. 

Crying,  Tcheem. 

Coward,  Pumma-hoin. 

Custom,  Tatoicha. 

Cyclone,  Hoorasheh, 

D. 

Dance  (to),  Katoaka. 

Danger  (fear),  Poohah. 

Darkness,  Toey-chool, 

Daughter,  Kooun  Engkana, 

Day,  Haing. 

Dead,  Kapa. 

Deep,  Ool. 

Devil,  Eewee. 

Dhoty,  Loili  Sharong. 

Difficult,  Gnia-nayun. 

Dirt,  Yuch. 

Dirty,  Oomeh. 

Dishonest  (untrustworthy) , Chit- 
tong-natau. 

Distant,  Hoee. 

Divide  (to) , Hundowa. 

Doctor,  Munloenna, 

Dog,  Am. 

Dollar,  Para. 

Drink  (to),  Top. 

E, 

Ear,  Nang. 

Earring,  Eetchai. 

Earth,  Doo. 

East,  Fool. 

East  wind,  Hainh-fool. 

Easy,  Too-yayun. 
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Eat  (to),  Okenok. 

Ebb  Tide,  Tchoh. 

Edible  Bird’s  nest,  Heekai. 

Egg,  Hooya. 

Elbow,  Deg-ong  Kaiung. 

Enough,  Layah. 

European  (man),  Bajo  taten  hamatt. 
Eye,  Owl-mat. 

Eyebrow,  Oke-mat. 

Eyelash,  Kut-fight. 

P. 

Pace,  Gnoitchaka. 

Farewell,  Yu-tchuh. 

Father,  Tchia  Engkoin. 

Far,  Hoee. 

Fear,  Poohah. 

Feast,  Yukura. 

Feather,  Pooyawl. 

Fight,  Pamon. 

Finger,  Kaneetai. 

Finish  (to),  Laird. 

Fire,  Heoch. 

Fish,  Ka. 

Flesh,  Enh-ha. 

Fly,  Yooch. 

Flute,  Hunhell. 

Forehead,  Lai. 

Forget  (to),  Painatau. 

Fowl,  Kamoy. 

Foot,  (upper  part),  Okelah. 

Foot  sole,  Awl-lah. 

Friend,  or,  my  friend,  Kaiyol. 

Flood  Tide,  Hayow. 

G. 

Give,  Hanh  huttar,  or,  Horn  koo  am. 
Girl,  Hooleeyen. 

Go  (to),  Tchuh. 

Gold,  Emloum. 

Good,  Lapoa. 

Grandfather,  Tcho-um. 

Grass  (jungle),  Opyooap. 

Grass  Lalang,  Shenfo. 


Grass,  ordinary,  Shen. 

Great,  Kadoo. 

Green,  Tchoongoa. 

Guano,  Aingala-ah. 

Gun,  Hunndell. 

Gunpowder,  Taroo. 

H. 

Hair  (short),  Yoo-ock. 

Hair  (long),  Hunkoiya. 

Hand,  Koal. 

Handkerchief,  Langsheh. 
Handsome,  Yahnaisnchka. 
Happy,  Yah-natau. 

Hat,  Sliapeo. 

Hate  (to),  Ha-natau. 
Hatchet,  Enloin. 

Have  (to),  Ought. 

Head,  Koee. 

Headache,  Tchiak-koee. 

Hear,  Yang  or  Katool. 

Heart,  Enka-hato. 

Heaven  (sky),  Kullaliaya. 
Heavy,  Langung. 

Hen,  Kainoy  Engkana. 

Here,  Eeta. 

Hill,  Kohinjuan. 

Hog,  Nod. 

Hot,  Ke-owyun. 

House,  Gnee. 

Hungry,  Oingna. 

Husband,  Koin. 

Hut,  Kunsherpa. 

I. 

Imitate  (to  copy),  Hoomyee. 
Impossible,  Oolahad  Sheh. 
Inside,  Awl. 

Invitation,  Kala-kala  younde. 
Iron,  Karao. 

Island,  Poolgna. 

J. 

Jar,  ICoodun. 

Jungle,  Oltchua. 
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Jacket,  Kunhoin. 

K. 

Key,  Tunwahn. 

Kill  (to),  Thaw  Kooee. 

Knee,  Kokanoang. 

Knife,  Innoyet. 

Knife,  (Toddy),  Innoyet  Tua. 

L. 

Lad,  Huh. 

Land,  Oal  Mattai. 

Large,  Kadoo. 

Laugh,  ItA 
Lead,  Tchoomper. 

Leaf,  Dai. 

Leg,  Lah. 

Lemon,  Carroy. 

Lie  (to  lie  down),  Laan. 

Lie  (to  tell  lies),  Mattai. 

Life,  Aim. 

Light  (to  light  the  fire),  Haiyooing. 
Light  (not  heavy),  Had  lang  ung. 
Lightning,  Maig. 

Like  (similar  to),  Hangnesheh. 
Lime,  Shooka. 

Lips,  Manoing. 

Little,  Ompetmsheh. 

Long,  Kialeg. 

Love,  Shaiyong-yuntaw. 

Listen  (Imp.)  Katool. 

M. 

Man,  Paiyooh. 

Man  (old),  Pomoy-sheh. 

Man  (young),  Maiyerkh,  or,  Ilub. 
Measure,  Tah. 

Medicine,  Danoon. 

Moon,  Kahair. 

Monkey,  Dooen. 

More,  Paitery. 

Morning,  Ha  kee. 

Mother,  Tchia  Engkana. 

Mosquito,  Menh  hoya. 

Mouth,  Awl_fuang. 


Much,  Odo  liutchee. 

Musket,  Hundell. 

Murder,  Fliaw-kooee. 

Muscle,  E-hay. 

N. 

Nail  (finger),  Kaischua. 

Nail  (iron),  Hun  em. 

Name,  Layung. 

Navel,  Fori. 

Near  (not  far)  Me-enh-houh. 

Neck,  Onglongna. 

Needle,  Tcha  room. 

Never,  Kit  ma. 

Nest,  Hongkang. 

No,  Wat  or  watchion. 

North,  Kappa. 

Nose,  Moanh. 

Nothing,  Hadart. 

O. 

Oar,  Kan  noot. 

Obey  (to),  Yu  yung. 

Often,  Dul. 

Oil,  Gfnai. 

Old  (animate)  ,Boomooashee  Oomioha. 
Old  (inanimate),  Lat  shee. 

Open,  Foigna. 

P. 

Paddle,  Pow-wha. 

Pan  (cooking),  Chattee. 

Pandanus,  (tree),  Larohm. 

Paper,  Lehpery. 

Parrot,  Kattoch. 

Perhaps,  Yonghuddeh. 

Pig,  Nod. 

Pigeon,  Moongmoo. 

Pineapple,  Shoodoo. 

Pipe,  Tanop. 

Plant  (to),  Opeep. 

Plantain,  Hehpoo. 

Plenty,  Yolor  Ooroohud  sheh. 

Poor,  Pooap. 

Present,  Tunnier  sheh. 
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Pretty,  Yahnai  shehka. 

Q. 

Question,  Humma. 

Quill-pen,  Anet-lay-bery. 

E. 

Eain,  Ahmee. 

Eat,  Koomate. 

Eattan,  Pantang. 

Eow,  Hooyow. 

Eed,  Ak. 

Eice,  Arosh. 

Eich,  Chumwoahun. 

Eipe,  Eeshiun. 

Eing  (finger),  Kunlongtai. 

Eiver  (stream),  Whaieda. 

Eoad,  Kaiee. 

Eope,  Naat. 

Eoof,  Oke. 

Eow,  Kan  not. 

Eudder,  Hunlaidedla. 

Eun,  Deeunna  Hundial. 

S. 

Sand,  Pee-yet. 

Sea,  Komaleh. 

See  (to),  Hadduk. 

Ship,  Tjiong. 

Shirt,  Kunhoin. 

Short,  Mitatu,  or,  Meh-enh-Shehkoee. 
Shot,  Kutchung-kutchung. 

Shoot,  Hadeel. 

Shoes,  Shapata. 

Shoulder,  Koee-oonga. 

Show  (Imp.)  Hychung. 

Shut,  Kurrup. 

Sick,  Tchiak. 

Sing,  Eekaisher. 

Sit,  Eepoohenhde. 

Sister,  Tchao. 

Sister,  (half),  Tama-oo-sheh. 

Sister  (own),  Tchao  Enlooya. 

Skin,  Oke. 

Sky,  Kulahaya. 


Slander  (to),  Kaiyawnasheepaiyoo. 
Sleep,  Eeteoah. 

Small,  Ompaislieh. 

Smell,  Eckait. 

Smoke,  Fosh. 

Snake  (Boa),  Toolan. 

Snake  (ordinary),  Paik. 

Sometimes,  Kaiyai  or  Hang-hang. 
Son,  Koo  nr  Engltoin. 

Speak,  Olyola. 

Spear,  Sha  nenh. 

Steamer,  Tjiong-heoeh. 

South,  Lakhna. 

Star,  Shok  maleicha. 

Strong,  Koang  or  Mong  egg. 

Stone,  Mungeh. 

Stockings,  Hunho-ulla. 

Stand,  Omshierma. 

Stomach-ache,  Tchaik  Weeung. 
Stupid  (not  clever),  Hadokai. 

Sugar,  Shoonk. 

Sugarcane,  Mao. 

Summer  (N.  E.  Monsoon),  Koeekapa. 
Sun,  Haing. 

T. 

Table,  Menh  sheh. 

Tool,  Deg. 

Take,  Okair. 

Tell,  Tchong  Koee. 

Teeth,  Kanap. 

There,  Matareo. 

Thief,  Kaloh  or  Kahalacher. 

Thigh,  Poolaw. 

Throat,  Kolulla. 

Thunder,  Koodei  (or  Koomtoogna). 
Tipsy,  Hoo-yoy. 

Tobacco,  Oomhoi. 

To-day,  Len-heng. 

Toe,  Kanechlah. 

To-morrow,  Haing  Hakee. 

Tongue,  Kalleetah. 

Torch,  Pal. 
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Tortoise-shell,  Kap. 

Turtle,  Kap  oltchua. 

Tree,  Tcheea. 

Turban,  Langsheh. 

U. 

Ugly,  Oomeh  had  sheka. 

Uncle,  Hoey  tchia. 

Unhappy,  Kit  yah  natau. 

V. 

Valley,  Awl-hok. 

Village,  Awl-mattai. 

Voyage,  (long),  Yohatayha. 

Voyage,  (short),  Yock  dooan. 

W. 

Walk,  Ongshongha. 

Want,  Yok. 

Warm,  Kee-ow-yan. 

Warrior,  Hoo-Ekka. 

Wash  (to  make  clean),  Atchek. 
Water  (fresh),  Dak. 

Water,  Ivomaleh. 

Weak,  Had-ko-ang. 

Weapon  (Europe),  Hundell. 

Weapon  (Nicobar),  Paiyooha. 

Weep,  Tcheem. 

Weigh  (to),  Kunlah. 

West,  Shoo-hong. 

White,  Tenhya. 

When,  Kalie. 

Wife,  Kan. 

Wind,  Hainh. 

Wing,  Danoyen. 

Winter  (S.  W.  Monsoon),  Lakhna- 
shoohong. 

Woman,  Englcdna. 

Wood,  Ooneeha. 

Work,  Winnair  shi  sheh. 

White,  At-ait. 

Y. 

Yam,  Kopaeh. 

Yawn,  Hing-ap. 

Yellow,  Laaom. 


Yes,  Aonka. 

Yesterday,  Mundee. 

Young,  Iluh. 

Numeeals. 

1,  Hayang. 

2,  Anh. 

3,  Loeh. 

4,  Eooan. 

5,  Tanai. 

6,  Tafooel. 

7,  Eeshat. 

8,  Enfuan. 

9,  Hayang  hutta. 

10,  Shorn. 

11,  Shorn  hayang. 

12,  Shorn  anh. 

20,  Hayang  momtchierma. 

30,  Hayang  momtchierma  doktai. 
40,  Anh  momtchierma. 

50,  Anh  momtchierma  doktai. 
100,  Tanai  momtchierma. 

Time. 

6 a.  m.  (sunrise),  Hakee. 

9 a.  m.,  Alhakee. 

Forenoon,  Kokin  dowha. 

Noon,  Kumheng. 
lp.m.,  Tchin  foitua. 

3 p.  m.,  Tchin  foitua,  ainhsheh. 

5 p.  m.,  Ladeya. 

Sunset,  Pooyoieh. 

Dusk,  Hammok  gnok. 

Midnight,  Yuang  hatam. 

1 a.  m.,  Hanh-hooaka. 

3 a.  m.,  Pooyeh. 

5 a.  m.,  Tehungneeall. 

Day,  Haing. 

Night,  Hatam. 

To-day,  Len  heng. 

To-morrow,  Haing-hakee. 

Peesohal  Peonouns. 

I or  we,  Chier. 

You,  Menh. 
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He,  she,  it,  An,  or,  Poonan. 

They,  Oomtohm. 

Who,  Ychee. 

Possessive  Pkonoiihs. 

This,  Xeena. 

That,  Anaay. 

Your,  Tehiang  menh. 

Yours,  Efoe  or  Efoye  hayoo. 

My,  Tehiang  ehier. 

Sentences. 

Come  here,  Kaiteri. 

I will  come,  Yudook  poonchier. 

He  will  come,  Yudook  poonan. 

Why  are  you  afraid  ? Choounpahar 
menh? 

Where  is  your  village  ? Choon  mattai 
menh  ? 

Go  there,  Yu  chu,  or,  ehu. 

Bring  me  some  fish,  Okai  kah  paite- 
sheh. 

Light  a fire,  Haiyoon  heoeh. 

I don’t  know,  Kit-akah. 

I know,  Akah. 

Take  away,  Kai  tery. 

Who  is  he  ? Tehee  ka  an  ? 
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Get  up,  Koongha. 

He  lives  at — , Kutool  poonan  na. 

Be  quick,  La  La. 

Give  me  back  (return),  Yu  Ooshoor 
hutta. 

Don’t  come,  Wat  if  edook. 

Call  that  man,  Eeorta  paiyooh. 

I am  glad,  Yonutto  kaun  chier. 

I am  sorry,  Gniat  nato  kaun  chier. 

If  it  rains,  I will  not  come,  Yon 
ahmee  kit  to. 

Have  you  ever  been  to — ? Makun 
menh  ? 

I have  never  been  to — , Chier  Kitma. 

Where  are  you  going  to  ? Yu  chun 
menh  ? 

I am  going  on  board  the  ship,  Yu  to- 
altjiong  chier. 

I want  to  go,  Kai-yeng. 

I will  remain  here,  Yu  katog  kyaeeta. 

Have  you  any  shells  ? Tchian  kun 
menhta  pooker  ? 

How  much  do  you  want  ? Kah 
indokna  sheh  yok  menh  ? 

This  is  too  much,  Ooroohad  shehka. 

Sit  down,  Eepoonhenhde. 


More  Buddhist  ’Remains  in  Orissa. 


More  Buddhist  Remains  in  Orissa. — By  J.  Beames,  C.  S.,  Balasore. 

In  continuation  of  the  note  on  the  Buddhist  remains  at  Kopari  recently 
contributed  by  me,  I wish  to  record  the  existence  of  some  more  structures 
m other  parts  of  Orissa,  whose  exact  similarity  to  those  at  Kopari  affords 
a confirmation  of  the  theories  suggested  by  that  place. 

On  my  way  back  from  Katak,  where  I had  been  to  attend  the  Durbar, 
which  was  not  held  owing  to  the  melancholy  incident  which  has  spread  such 
a gloom  over  all  India,  I pitched  my  tents  at  the  village  of  Chhatia 
sixteen  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Katak.  In  the  evening  as  I was  taking 
a stroll  along  a village  road,  west  of  the  encampment,  I came  to  a flat  surface 
of  laterite  closely  resembling  that  at  Kopari.  At  the  foot  of  a small  hill 
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was  a square  platform,  about  40  feet  square,  of  hewn  laterite  stones,  from 
which  rose  twelve  pillars,  octagonal  and  with  rounded  capitals,  but  much 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  covered  with  grey  lichen.  To  the 
west  of  this  was  a rude  square  building  composed  of  the  same  stones, 
roughly  put  together  without  mortar.  This  had  evidently  been  constructed 
from  the  stones  of  the  older  structure,  as  there  were  pieces  of  mouldings, 
capitals  of  pillars  and  sculptured  stones,  some  upside  down,  and  all  evidently 
out  of  place.  Inside,  smeared  with  Vermillion  and  turmeric,  were  numerous 
portions  of  statues,  heads,  arms,  a mutilated  trunk  or  two,  few  of  which 
bore  any  resemblance  to  the  traditional  figures  of  Hindu  mythology. 

The  images  unfortunately  are  so  smeared  with  Vermillion  and  oil,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  all  the  details.  There  seems  to  be  a serpent’s  hood 
over  the  head  of  one,  but  it  is  too  much  worn  to  admit  of  any  certainty. 

The  next  day  the  camp  was  at  Dhartnsala  on  the  Brahmani  river, 
31  miles  north  of  Katak.  One  mile  to  the  west  of  the  road,  at  the  foot 
of  a little  hill,  on  a small  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river,  stands  a 
temple  of  Siva,  under  the  name  of  Golcarnes  'wara  Mahadeva,  or  as  the 
peasants  call  it,  Gok’ns’r  Maliadeb.  This  is  one  of  the  usual  Siva  temples  of 
the  melon  or  ninepin  shape,  so  common  in  Orissa.  It  faces  the  east,  and  in 
front  of  it  is  a square  platform  of  laterite  stones,  surrounded  by  pillars  exactly 
similar  in  design  to  the  Kopari  ones  ; they  are  twelve  in  number,  three  at 
each  comer  of  the  platform  thus  : — 


irrr” 
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The  Mahadeb  temple  has  been  built  of  stones  taken  from  some  pari  of 
this  ancient  structure,  though  the  fact  is  concealed  by  its  being  entirely 
covered  with  a smooth  coating  of  plaster.  The  Hindu  statues  of  late  date 
surrounding  this  temple  are  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fineness.  The  principal 
figure  is  called  by  the  people  Saraswati,  and  represents  a smiling  woman  with 
four  arms  holding  a conch  and  lotus,  with  many  female  attendants  with 
laughing  faces  grouped  round  the  principal  which  is  not  in  relief,  but  has 
the  stone  cut  away  at  the  back  of  the  figure. 

This  image  was  found  in  the  river  some  years  ago,  and  the  others  were 
found  in  the  jungle  close  by,  or  as  the  attendant  Brahman  states,  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  the  rock,  and  ordered  themselves  to  be  worshipped ! 
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Notes  on  a Visit  to  the  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Sills  south  of  Sibsdgar, 
Asam. — By  S.  E.  Peal,  Esq. 

The  various  Hill  tribes  bordering  on  the  valley  of  Asam,  both  on  the 
north-east  and  south,  present  so  many  points  of  interest  and  seem  to  be  so 
little  known,  that  I take  the  opportunity  of  putting  these  few  notes  together 
of  a short  trip  into  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Sfbsagar  district,  Mauza’  Oboe- 
pur,  hoping  they  may  be  of  some  use  or  interest. 

Our  ignorance  of  these  various  tribes,  their  many  languages,  customs,  and 
internal  arrangements,  seems  to  be  only  equalled  by  their  complete  ignorance 
of  us,  our  power  and  resources.  The  principle  of  clanship  is  here  'carried  to 
the  extreme  ; not  only  are  there  numerous  well  marked  tribes  inhabiting  con- 
siderable tracts,  as  the  Butias,  the  Abors,  Singphus,  Nagas,  but  these 
again  are  cut  up  into  small,  and  usually  isolated,  communities,  who,  among 
the  Nagas  at  least,  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  Their  isolation  is 
often  so  complete,  that  their  resources  lie  wholly  within  their  limited  area. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  state  of  things  has 
existed  for  a considerable  period.  Not  only  are  the  languages  spoken  by 
contiguous  tribes  often  mutually  unintelligible,  but  the  still  better  evidence 
of  strongly  marked  physical  variation  holds  good.  And  to  these  inferences 
of  a long  period  must  be  added  the  tangible  fact,  that  at  their  villages,  or 
‘ changs’,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  hills,  there  are  numerous  Jack  trees, 
many  of  them  very  large,  and  not  less  than  400  years  old,  I should  say, 
as  the  Jack  is  a slow  growing  wood. 

I had  often  wished  to  visit  some  of  these  ‘ changs’,  but  had  not  the 
opportunity  till  this  occasion  ; and  though  the  season  was  rather  advanced, 
I determined  to  go,  as  the  Rajah  of  the  Banparas  had  invited  me  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time.  My  nearest  neighbour  consented  to  accompany 
me,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  start  on  the  30th  May,  at  day-break. 

Before  daylight  our  people  were  astir,  caught  the  elephants,  and  tied  our 
baggage.  At  6 A.  M.,  we  started.  Our  party  consisted  of  two  native 
muharrirs,  a barqandaz,  and  six  Leklas,  an  interpreter,  or  Sokeal,  joining 
us  afterwards. 

It  was  a beautiful  morning,  a fresh  breeze  blowing  across  Bhagmorial 
Potar  as  we  passed  through  it,  though  we  lost  it  on  entering  the  jungle 
at  foot  of  the  hills  beyond.  The  path,  so-called,  we  found  clearer  than 
was  to  be  expected  ; fallen  trees  and  such  like  obstructions  were  singularly 
few.  Game  was  looked  for  in  vain,  although  it  was  evidently  a good 
shooting  ground  ; and  tracks  of  buffaloe,  pig,  and  deer,  were  plentiful.  This 
luck  indeed  pursued  us  the  whole  way,  though  it  must  have  been  exceptional. 
We  soon  reached  the  Ladia  Ghur,  an  old  road,  leading  from  Kukila  Mukh 
2 b 
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via  Nazira  to  Jaipur,  and  here  so  covered  by  jungle  and  bamboo  as  to  be 
wholly  impassable.  It  is  usually  considered  the  boundary  line  between  us 
and  the  so-called  Naga  territory. 

The  land  then  descends  a few  feet,  and  the  river  Tiolc  was  seen 
ahead  at  a very  picturesque  little  bend,  making  a capital  foreground,  as  it 
splashed  over  the  boulders  and  ran  among  the  snags,  the  hills  behind  rising 
clear  and  blue.  The  swash  of  the  water  was  quite  a pleasant  sound  to  us, 
so  long  accustomed  to  these  muddy  streams.  After  crossing  it,  the  road 
lay  through  a fine  piece  of  high  land,  and  soon  after  entered  and  went  along 
the  bed  of  a small  stream.  We  here  dismounted  ; for  the  bed  of  the  stream 
afforded  a good  path,  as  there  was  but  little  water,  and  consisted  of  sand 
and  pebbles.  Blocks  of  petrified  wood  lay  about  in  profusion,  and  so 
good  that  the  first  piece  I took  up,  I had  mistaken  for  real  wood. 
Quartz  pebbles  were  plentiful,  but  the  rock  on  all  sides  was  sandstone. 
In  some  places  the  traffic  had  worn  down  the  rock  into  a narrow  passage, 
where  only  one  at  a time  could  pass,  and  also  into  holes  and  steps,  very 
well  for  Nagas  to  grip  with  their  bare  feet,  but  slippery  and  unaccommodating 
to  thick-soled  boots.  To  this  narrow  gorge  succeeded  an  open  tract  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  first  hill,  part  of  which  had  been  cultivated  by  Nagas  a few  years 
ago,  and  had  now  relapsed  into  rank  grass,  as  U'lu,  Borata  and  Hamoru,  with 
a few  trees  here  and  there,  and  would  in  another  few  years  be  forest  again.  We 
halted  here  to  let  the  elephants  come  up  : the  path  in  several  places,  having 
been  obstructed  by  bamboo,  had  to  be  cleared  a little  for  them.  After 
another  steep  ascent,  we  reached  the  head  of  the  pass,  or  lowest  point  in  this 
first  range,  which  here  runs  parallel  with  the  valley. 

The  range  of  view  extended  from  Jaipur  in  the  east  round  by  the  hills 
on  the  ‘ North  bank,’  (or  continuation  of  the  Himalayas)  which  were 
beautifully  distinct,  and  then  as  far  west  as  Cherydo  and  Nazira.  Both 
the  hills  we  were  on,  and  those  bounding  the  north,  presented  a strong 
contrast  to  the  plain  we  had  just  left.  The  latter  seemed  as  flat  as  it 
was  possible  to  be,  literally  a sea  of  jungle  forest,  an  enormous  dead  level. 
The  smallness  of  the  area  under  cultivation  surprised  us  more  than 
any  thing : it  did  not  look  one  per  cent.  The  Potars  I could  easily  recognize, 
Burasiilf,  Nagahat,  Bhagmorial,  Borhoh,  Tyrai,  Tinikuria,  Rohona  Potar, 
none  were  missed  ; yet  they  were  but  little  green  streaks,  hardly  noticed  in 
the  general  view.  With  binoculars  I could  make  them  all  out,  even  my 
bungalow  houses.  The  amount  of  waste  land  is  enormous.  The  Brahma- 
putra was  not  visible,  though  to  be  seen  at  times  they  say  ; we  searched  also 
in  vain  for  Sibsagar  ; the  distance  perhaps  was  too  great,  though  it  must  have 
been  within  our  horizon  line. 

While  we  were  enjoying  the  prospect,  the  chief  brother  of  the  Rajah 
made  his  appearance  with  some  of  his  people,  and  seemed  quite  delighted, 
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talking  away  as  if  we  understood  every  word  of  his  Naga,  and  rattling  his 
heads  and  bits  of  metal  as  he  walked  about.  We  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  over  some  undulating  ground,  and  then  took  to  the  bed  of  another 
stream,  also  rocky,  narrow,  dark,  and  slippery  ; the  rocks  still  being  sand- 
stone, with  a dip  to  the  south  of  70 0 to  80°,  in  fact  almost  vertical,  the 
strike  running  nearly  east  and  west  like  the  range  itself.  At  a more  open 
part  of  the  road,  we  came  to  a large  pit,  about  12'  X 8'  X 12'  deep,  right 
in  the  path,  and  made  to  catch  wild  elephants.  The  bottom  literally 
bristled  with  large  bamboo  spears,  5 or  6 feet  long,  firmly  fixed  in  the 
earth,  and  carefully  sharpened — certain  death  to  any  elephant  falling  in. 
The  pit  was  nearly  hidden  by  overhanging  grass  and  creepers  and 
was  dug  at  a spot  where  the  path  on  either  side  was  difficult,  and  the 
edges  were  undermined.  After  seeing  our  elephants  pass  this  safely,  we 
went  on  the  road  now  descending,  and  still  over  rock,  usually  very  slippery, 
and  winding  about  abruptly,  when  after  a second  steep  descent,  we  heard  the 
rush  of  water  below  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  hills  beyond.  The  stream  was 
soon  reached.  It  is  a tributary  of  the  Tiok,  called  the  Sissa,  running  here 
to  the  east.  It  was  now  a small  stream,  but  the  rounded  boulders  on  the 
flanks  bore  witness  to  its  being  at  times  a formidable  obstacle.  Having 
our  doubts  about  the  elephants  being  able  to  reach  this  point,  we  sat  down 
at  a little  ‘ Dhubi’,  or  water  hole,  under  the  shade  of  a Bor  tree.  The  pool 
turned  out  to  be  full  of  fish,  so  plentiful  in  fact  that  on  throwing  in  a 
small  bit  of  gravel  the  whole  bottom  seemed  to  rise  from  all  sides.  Most 
of  them  were  small ; there  were  however  a few  large  ones  near  the  bottom. 

The  only  way  the  Nagds  take  them  is  by  hand  or  poison  ; but  we  saw 
a lot  of  Naganis  carefully  turning  the  stones  over,  and  occasionally  catching 
a little  one. 

A Sowdong  and  a Ilundekai  both  of  whom  I knew  well,  were  here  waiting 
for  our  arrival.  A 1 Sowdong’  is  a sort  of  travelling  deputy  to  the  Rajah  ; and 
a ‘ Hundekai’  is  a resident  deputy,  and  is  of  a higher  grade.  The  highest  next 
to  the  Rajah  and  his  family  is  a ‘ Khunsai,’  and  there  is  one  to  each  village. 
We  consulted  them  as  to  the  best  route,  and  they  at  first  advised  us  to  go  along 
the  bed  of  the  stream  ; but  as  it  was  so  full  of  huge  rocks  and  holes,  that  ne 
elephant  could  pass,  we  had  to  decide  on  the  ordinary  mountain  path  via 
Longhong,  the  shortest  way,  but  by  far  the  steepest.  The  elephants  at 
last  made  their  appearance ; how  they  managed  to  get  down  places,  where 
we  had  to  scramble  on  all  fours  was  a mystery  to  us — at  times  they  seemed 
immediately  over  us. 

We  crossed  some  deep  clefts  over  which  there  were  rude  bridges.  The 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  especially  under  the  hot  sun,  soon  began  to  tell  on  us, 
and  the  elephants  seemed  so  distressed,  though  we  were  not  half  way  up,  that 
we  called  a halt,  and  held  a council,  the  first  result  being  to  unload  the  ele- 
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plants  and  send  them  back  to  the  Sissa,  as  we  saw  that  we  could  not  rely  on 
Naga  estimates  of  distance  or  difficulty. 

The  Rfijah’s  brother  and  the  Hundokai  of  Longliong  now  had  a long 
and  noisy  palaver,  as  to  who  should,  would,  or  could,  furnish  the  men  to 
carry  the  few  things  left  by  the  elephants.  Their  real  power  over  internal 
affairs  seems  small : the  men  of  Longliong  treated  the  Royal  brother  as 
little  better  than  their  equal,  and  almost  came  to  a row.  Row  enough  there 
always  is  when  they  argue  any  matter  however  small ; it  seems  their  custom 
to  speak  loud  and  look  excited  over  nothing.  The  Longliong  Hundekai 
at  last  agreed  to  get  the  three  or  four  men  required,  as  his  ‘ chang’  was  near, 
and  we  hastened  their  discussion  by  saying  that  if  men  did  not  soon  come, 
we  should  follow  our  elephants. 

The  Rajah’s  brother  now  started  off  for  Banpara  to  report  that  we 
would  not  reach  it  that  night,  and  get  some  huts  built  half  way  between 
Longhong  and  Banpara  where  we  could  sleep. 

This  second  hill  is  also  of  sandstone,  running  into  a finer  kind,  and  then 
into  a laminated  clay,  with  a dip  to  the  south  of  about  70°  or  80°,  and  often 
vertical  and  several  times  inverted.  At  the  surface  it  seemed  to  form  a rich 
loam,  and  almost  the  whole  hill  was  under  rice,  though  seemingly  a bad  crop. 

The  road  still  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  as  is  usual,  and  we  soon 
came  to  the  region  of  bamboo,  which  is  found  close  to  the  changs  ; and  where 
it  branched  off’ leading  to  Banpara,  we  found  the  Longhong  KMnsai  seated 
in  state  on  some  leaves,  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  beside  him.  At  some 
20  feet  on  each  side  were  other  officials,  also  in  state  on  loaves  and  with  their 
spears.  The  Khunsai  I knew  well,  and  had  a talk  with  him.  I found,  he  had 
a bad  foot,  tied  up  in  very  dirty  linen,  and  told  him  to  wash  both  and  keep  a 
water-poultice  on.  The  only  extra-decoration  they  indulged  in  was  a topi 
with  a long  feather  in  the  crown.  We  wore  passing  on  to  see  Longhong, 
when  the  old  fellow  hailed  us,  and  gave  us  his  formal  permission  to 
proceed.  This  we  had  omitted  to  wait  for,  but  it  seems  to  be  considered  by 
them  necessary. 

A Longhong  went  with  us,  while  the  rest  awaited  our  return  to  this 
point.  We  now  saw  for  the  first  time  how  they  weed  the  ‘ dlian,’  commencing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slopes  and  working  upwards,  in  parties  of  ten  to  twenty. 
The  dlian  stalks  seem  far  apart,  and  they  use  a bamboo  loop  to  scrape  up  the 
earth,  removing  the  weeds  with  the  left  hand  and  throwing  them  in  little  heaps. 
Each  house  or  family  seems  to  have  its  dlian  marked  out  by  sticks,  stones, 
or  weed  heaps,  and  neighbours  combine  to  work  in  batches.  The  rate 
at  which  they  get  over  the  ground  was  astonishing,  the  work  being  well  done. 
The  dlian  was  not  in  ear,  and  this  was  their  second  weeding.  I was  told,  it 
was  enough  for  this  year. 

The  land  had  last  year,  I believe,  been  redeemed  from  young  forest  and 
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was  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  stumps.  The  labour  they  are  put  to 
for  a scanty  crop  is  almost  incredible.  They  seldom  cultivate  the  same  piece 
of  land  for  more  than  two  years  in  succession,  as  grass  comes  up  rapidly  the 
second  year,  and  they  have  no  way  of  eradicating  it,  the  only  implement 
used  in  cultivation  being  the  dhdo.  After  the  second  year,  they  let  the  land 
go  into  jungle  and  make  fresh  clearances  for  their  dlian.  The  hills  are  thus 
in  all  stages  of  jungle  and  forest,  now  all  grass,  as  Borata,  Ulu,  and  Ilamoru  ; 
or  ground  deserted  for  three  years,  all  in  small  tree  jungle  (for  the  trees  kill  the 
grass  in  that  time)  ; on  other  patches  again  larger  trees  may  be  seen,  five  and 
six  years  old,  or  eight  and  ten,  and  no  grass  at  all.  In  about  ten  years  all  the 
available  rice-growing  land  has  had  a turn,  and  they  can  clear  the  young  forest 
again.  They  thus  require  far  more  land  than  the  ryots  in  the  plains,  especially 
if  the  smallness  of  the  crop  yielded  is  taken  into  account. 

We  soon  reached  Longhong  passing  through  fine  groves  of  Lottu  and 
Wattu  bamboo,  and  came  upon  the  fortifications  of  which  I had  heard  so 
often.  The  first  attempt  almost  made  us  laugh.  There  were  a few  sticks 
of  ekra  and  bamboo  stuck  in  like  a common  fence,  on  the  off-side  of  a 
ditch  about  0 feet  wide  by  6 feet  deep,  over  which  there  was  a small  bridge. 

A little  further  on  we  passed  some  small  raised  ehangs,  on  which  we  saw 
bodies  tied  up  in  Tocoopalm  leaves,  and  roofed  in.  We  heard  it  was  the  way 
in  which  they  disposed  of  their  dead.  All  customs  relating  to  this  subject 
are  worth  noting,  so  we  examined  them  with  some  interest. 

We  next  came  to  a kind  of  palisade,  with  a long  narrow  passage 
between  bamboo  walls,  three  feet  apart,  not  very  strong,  but  enough  to  check 
a rush.  It  was  the  most  formidable  point  of  defence,  as  it  was  commanded 
by  a large  rock  in  front,  on  which  a house  had  been  built  to  give  extra  cover, 
and  had  a precipice  on  the  left,  the  right  also  being  steep.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  on  duty,  which  was  contrary  to  what  I had  heard 
and  expected.  On  entering  the  chang,  we  could  see  very  few  houses  at  a time, 
the  ground  being  very  uneven,  and  the  paths  steep  and  tortuous,  eminently 
calculated  for  defence,  and  such  as  give  the  spear  its  fullest  advantage, 
when  opposed  to  firearms. 

The  houses  were  all  thatched  with  Tocoopalm  leaves  and  not  grass, 
as  in  the  plains,  the  centre  posts  also  all  projected  through  the  roof  line  for 
some  5 or  6 feet,  and  were  bound  with  leaves,  presenting  a very  singular 
appearance.  They  were  built  without  any  arrangement,  no  doubt  many  times 
over  on  the  same  sites,  the  level  being  eked  out  by  a platform  raised  on  posts, 
which  people  use  to  sit  on,  or  dance,  or  hold  open  ah-  meetings. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  feature  was  the  number  and  size  of  the 
Jack  trees,  many  of  them  evidently  very  old.  We  were  told  that  the  fruit, 
of  which  there  seemed  a large  crop,  was  religiously  respected.  Each  house 
.has  certain  trees.  The  timber  used  in  building  was  also  usually  Jack,  and  as 
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it  is  one  of  the  most  durable  timbers,  the  Jack  trees  serve  two  purposes.  The 
hill  summits  around  are  destitute  of  them,  unless  whore  there  is  a village. 
There  seem  in  fact  no  villages  without  Jacks  and  no  Jacks  without  a village. 
We  have  therefore  here  a valuable  means  of  reviewing  their  past  history  to 
some  extent,  as  Jack,  Artocarpus  integrifolius,  is  a slow-growing  wood, 
closely  allied  to  the  Sam,  Cliama,  or  Artocarpus  chaplasha  Roxb.,  so  celebrated 
for  building  and  other  purposes,  and  which  I suspect  is  the  ‘ Satin-wood’  of 
our  English  timber-dealers. 

Water  supply  seemed  a great  difficulty.  We  often  saw  little  troughs 
placed  to  catch  drippings  from  the  rock,  but  containing  little  else  than 
mud.  There  are  no  tanks,  I hear,  and  as  most  of  the  ‘ changs’  are  built 
on  the  hill  tops,  where  springs  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous,  it  seems  a 
serious  difficulty,  enhanced  too  by  the  strata  being  all  on-edge  and  sand- 
stone. At  this  village,  the  water  is  obtained  in  a deep  cleft  facing  the  north 
and  some  300  yards  down  ; but  even  this  occasionally  fails. 

We  were  taken  to  the  highest  point  in  the  village  from  whence  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  changs.  To  the  east,  nearest  to  Longhong  and  the 
plains,  lay  the  Huru  Mutons’  chang  on  its  peak,  which  is  wooded  to  the  top. 
With  the  binoculars  the  houses  could  be  clearly  seen  in  detail,  they  seemed 
the  same  as  in  Longhong.  The  Huru  Mutons  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Banpara  tribe,  though  so  close.  Next  to  the  south  lie  the  Kiilun  Mutons,  also 
on  a hill,  and  next  to  them  again  the  Bor  Mutons,  on  a conical  hill  with  the 
village  on  the  apex.  More  to  the  south  and  in  the  extreme  distance  was  the 
chang  of  the  Neyowlung  Nagas,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Abors  ; and  due  south 
was  U'nugaou,  one  of  the  four  Banpara  villages.  Several  small  ranges  ran 
behind  these,  all  inhabited  by  Abors,  up  to  tho  foot  of  the  Deoparbat  due  east. 
This  mountain  is  uninhabited,  and  called  ‘ Deoparbat’  from  an  idea  that  it 
is  haunted  by  a Deo,  or  devil.  Hollow  noises  are  said  to  be  heard  on 
the  summit,  where  a lake  is  believed  to  exist.  It  is  wooded  to  the 
top,  and  the  western  face  is  rather  precipitous ; hero  and  there  large 
masses  of  rock  stand  out  clear  of  the  forest  and  so  light  as  to  look  like 
quartz.  From  behind  Urntgiion  a large  hill  rises,  shutting  in  the  view ; 
on  it  are  the  so-called  Abors,  who  can  never  get  into  the  plains,  though 
in  sight,  as  the  border  tribes  would  “ cut”  them,  as  it  is  called.  In  the  fore- 
ground of  this  hill  lay  a series  of  small  hills,  all  Banpara  territory,  and  on  one 
of  them  we  were  shewn  the  village  of  that  name  where  the  Rajah  resides. 
Nearly  due  south-west,  Joboka  rises,  and  is  as  conspicuous  here  as  from  the 
plains,  having  a gradual  slope  on  its  southern  face,  and  a very  steep  one  to  the 
north.  It  is  the  hill  of  the  Joboka  tribe,  with  whom  the  Banparas  are  con- 
stantly at  war,  with  varying  success.  As  wo  were  viewing  the  changs  around,  a 
good  many  women,  boys,  and  girls  came  to  stare  at  us,  a compliment  we 
often  involuntarily  returned. 
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The  sun  was  now  getting  low,  and  we  returned  to  the  place  where  we  had 
left  the  Khiinsai  seated  in  state.  He  called  several  of  the  groups  of  weeders 
up  to  see  us.  They  at  first  seemed  afraid  to  come,  most  of  them  being  women 
and  girls,  a few  stunted  and  old,  and  some  strapping  wenches,  who  could  do 
more  climbing  in  a day  than  I in  a week.  We  then  took  the  path  down 
the  hill  and  among  the  dhan,  that  led  to  Banpara,  many  weeding  parties  on 
the  road  stopping  to  stare  and  jabber  at  us.  They  certainly  seemed  to  work 
hard,  though  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  long  past  the  time  to  leave  off  work  in 
the  plains. 

We  now  reached  the  point  where  the  huts  had  been  built  on  the  Sissa 
River,  and  just  as  it  got  dark,  our  men  with  the  loads  came  in  at  the  same 
time. 

The  temporary  huts  were  rude  in  the  extreme,  consisting  only  of  a few 
sticks  stuck  in  the  ground  and  others  laid  across.  Some  wild  plantain  leaves 
formed  our  so-called  roof.  The  stream  rushing  among  the  stones  gave  us  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  home,  and  soon  sent  us  to  sleep. 

About  an  horn*  after,  we  were  all  roused  up  by  a loud  thunder-clap, 
and  found  by  the  incessant  lightning  that  a storm  was  coming  up.  We  there- 
fore hastily  rigged  walls  to  the  chang  we  slept  on,  a waterproof  sheet  making 
a good  roof ; our  guns  were  stowed  under  our  heads  and  our  sundries  under 
the  chang.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  but  we  were  so  tired  that  we 
fell  asleep,  and  did  not  find  till  morning  that  we  had  been  saturated.  Some 
Nagas  came  diming  the  storm  down  from  Banpara,  hound  for  Longhong  ; how 
they  managed  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  puzzled  us.  We  also  heard  bears 
not  far  off. 

On  the  31st  we  were  up  early,  and  had  our  breakfast.  The  royal 
brother  now  made  his  appearance,  several  Khunsais  and  Hundekais 
came  too,  to  escort  us,  and  all  who  could  muster  up  the  remains  of 
a coat,  wore  the  same  in  our  honour.  On  starting,  we  adopted  the  Naga 
custom  of  using  a staff,  as  they  do  their  ‘ jatties’,  or  spears,  to  assist 
us  in  getting  over  the  rough  ground,  and  found  we  got  on  far  easier  by 
its  help. 

The  path,  at  first  very  steep  and  up  a ferny  cleft,  soon  became  more 
level,  and  passed  round  the  shoulders  and  along  the  ridges  of  a series  of  small 
hills,  tolerably  level  in  the  main,  and  at  a sufficient  height  to  give  us  a good 
view  of  our  surroundings.  A part  ot  the  road  had  just  been  cleared  for  us, 
or  the  jungle  and  grass  had  been  thrown  aside,  for  which  we  were  much 
obliged  to  them  as  the  grass  was  literally  dripping  with  dew.  As  in  Asffin, 
the  morning  dew  here  is  like  a shower,  and  on  pausing  for  a moment,  it 
sounded  quite  loud  falling  from  the  trees  and  jungle. 

At  about  half  way  to  Banpara,  we  came  to  a kind  of  abbatis,  at  a point 
that  could  he  easily  defended,  i.  e.,  a narrow  ridge  with  a precipice  on  each 
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side,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  yards  across.  The  obstruction  was  com- 
manded by  a rise  in  the  ground  beyond,  on  which  there  was  good  cover,  while 
there  was  none  on  the  near  side.  The  fortification  could  not  be  seen,  even  from 
a distance,  and  was  no  doubt  the  best  point  of  defence  on  the  route.  There 
was,  however,  another  point  further  on  where  the  road  for  a short  distance 
was  cut  on  the  face  of  a precipice,  and  only  a few  inches  wide.  Here  a 
few  determined  men  could  hold  any  number  in  check  for  some  time,  the  preci- 
pice being  so  steep,  that  I plucked  a leaf  off  a tree  top  that  was  fully  eighty 
feet  high.  We  soon  after  came  to  the  region  of  Dollu  and  Wattu  bamboos,  of 
which  there  were  immense  numbers,  and  here  saw  cattle  tracks,  both  cows  and 
buffaloes,  and  were  told  they  came  by  the  same  route  as  we  did,  which  wo 
could  hardly  credit. 

They  here  asked  our  permission  to  fire  a salute,  no  doubt  to  warn  the 
Rajah’s  people  of  our  proximity.  We  soon  after  reached  the  first  point  in  the 
village  finding  it  a counterpart  of  Longhong,  extremely  irregular  and  broken 
up,  the  houses  all  thatched  with  Tocoo  leaves,  and  the  centre  posts  project- 
ing. The  Jack  trees  were  both  large  and  numerous  ; we  also  saw  a Naga 
‘ bik’,  or  poison,  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  to  intoxicate  fish,  an 
endogen  and  not  unlike  an  aloe  on  a long  stem.  They  at  once  conducted 
us  to  the  Rajah’s  house,  the  largest  by  far  in  the  ohang,  and  also  the  highest. 
It  was  a repetition  of  all  the  other  houses.  We  had  to  climb  up  a notched  tree 
stem  to  reach  tho  bamboo  chang  floor,  and  found  ourselves  at  once  in  the 
Royal  presence. 

The  Rajah  seemed  a shrewd  man,  about  40  to  45  years  old,  tall  and  of 
course  tattooed.  He  was  seated  on  a sort  of  huge  stool  about  8 feet  by  4 
or  5,  over  which  there  was  a coloured  rug  of  either  Indian  or  English 
manufacture,  certainly  not  Naga.  We  were  pointed  out  to  a similar  sort 
of  bench  opposite,  at  about  8 or  10  feet  distance,  where  wo  sat  down, 
glad  to  get  a rest  after  our  toil,  and  to  look  around  us  a little. 
The  heir-apparent  sat  on  a smaller  throne,  to  the  Rajah’s  right  and  at 
some  15  or  20  feet,  a strapping  fine  young  fellow.  He  had  an  heir- 
apparent-manner  about  him  which  was  to  some  extent  very  telling,  and  was  de- 
corated a la  Naga  ; for  with  exception  of  a black  cloth  flung  round  him  while 
he  sat,  he  had  but  a bead  and  cowrie  costume,  and  was  tattooed  also  of 
course.  The  Royal  brothers  of  the  Rfijah  were  all  en  suite,  and  sat  about  Roy- 
alty on  little  three-legged  stools,  tho  whole  of  them  with  faces  of  such 
intense  gravity  shaded  off'  by  a futile  attempt  at  indifference,  that  they 
looked  supremely  ludicrous.  Of  the  brothers  we  fo  und  there  were  six ; 
we  had  only  heard  of  two.  On  the  outskirts  of  this  upper  ten,  sat 
and  stood  the  sons  and  nephews,  &c.,  some  of  them  very  smart  young  fellows, 
and  decorated  in  the  most  fantastic  style,  and  very  few  tattooed.  In  the 
distance  sat  the  outsiders,  and  not  a few.  Most  of  the  Khunsais, 
Hundekais,  and  Sowdongs,  who  could  do  so,  camo  to  see  us. 
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We  were  now  treated  to  unlimited  discourse,  several  speaking  at  once, 
sometimes  in  Asamese  which  we  could  understand,  and  often  in  Naga  which 
we  could  not — chiefly  as  to  how  the  Rajah  had  heard  of  us,  and  wished  to 
look  on  us  as  “ brothers”,  that  I had  been  some  three  or  four  years  so  near  and 
had  never  visited  him  before.  The  Raj  ah  spoke  of  the  difficulty  which  his  people 
often  had  in  getting  grain,  and  that  they  then  relied  to  a great  extent  on 
several  villages  in  the  plains.  We  in  fact  heard  that  in  the  Rajah  s house 
alone  was  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain  from  last  year  s crop. 
Some  little  stress  was  laid  on  our  passing  “ their  Duars,”  and  we  could  plainly 
see  that  they  had  but  vague  ideas  regarding  their  position.  We  were  in- 
vited to  behold  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Rajah  of  Banpara,  whose 
sway  extended  over  several  mountains  and  four  villages,  i.  e.,  Banpara, 
Longhong,  Und,  and  Nokrong,  while  neighbouring  Royalty  often  was  con- 
fined to  one,  and  whose  warriors  were  literally  countless,  at  least  by  Naga 
numerals. 

We  were  then  asked  to  perform  a few  miracles,  in  a general  way,  with 
which  we  immediately  complied,  firing  our  revolvers  into  a large  tree  stem 
close  by.  My  friend  led  ofl'  steadily,  and  when  I began  he  reloaded 
and  kept  it  up  and  put  five  more  from  my  revolving  carbine.  This  was  a good 
beginning,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  wind  expended  over  it  in  ‘ wah- 
wahing it  was  considered  awful.  He  then  drew  fire  from  heaven,  or  rather  the 
sun,  through  a lens  of  the  binoculars.  And  no  amount  of  persuasion  would 
induce  a Naga  to  hold  his  hand  under  the  focus.  Matches  were  enquired 
after,  and  seemed  to  yield  endless  jabbering,  when  struck.  I happened  to 
strike  one  on  my  waistbelt  having  nothing  hard  enough  near,  and  I after- 
wards heard  that  they  thought  I lit  it  by  simply  touching  my  skin,  and  that 
my  deota  must  be  a “ knowing  devil.”  A magnet  attracting  or  repelling  a 
needle,  even  from  underneath  the  paper  it  lay  on,  was  ‘ dawai,’  medicine, 
and  seemed  to  astonish  less  than  I had  expected. 

_ An  inspection  of  the  house  was  then  suggested,  and  it  seems  the  correct 
thing  to  sit  in  audience  for  a time  at  one  end  and  then  walk  through  to  the 
other,  letting  off  a few  polite  ejaculations  en  route. 

The  house  must  have  been  200  feet  by  50  at  least,  though  perhaps  in 
the  centre  not  over  30  feet  high,  from  the  floor.  Like  most  of  them,  it  was 
built  two-tliirds  on  the  rock,  and  one-third  continued  out  level  by  a chang, 
where  the  ground  fell  considerably,  and  supported  on  posts.  This  last  is 
the  audience  end,  and  had  in  this  case  no  gable  wall,  the  roofing  being  semi- 
circular, so  as  to  keep  out  wet.  For  the  first  50  or  60  feet  where  the  floor  rested 
on  posts,  it  was  like  a huge  barn  inside,  and  had  no  partitions,  the  large  Jack 
posts  shewing  well  in  three  rows,  one  down  the  centre,  and  one  each  side  at 
about  15  feet.  Some  of  the  Marolis,  or  horizontal  beams,  (wall  plates  of  the 
builder)  were  enormous,  fully  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  thick  at  the  but  end, 
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and  some  50  to  60  feet  long.  How  they  were  ever  raised  to  their  places,  let 
alone  up  such  a hill,  was  a mystery  to  us,  though  we  were  told  that  men  lifted 
them  on  their  shoulders.  On  the  right  hand  wall  were  hung  hones  and 
skulls  of  pig,  deer,  mitton,  buffalo,  &c.  About  50  or  60  lower  jaws  of  the 
boar,  made  a fine  display,  all  hung  in  a row,  some  huge  tusks  among  them — 
evidently  all  hung  as  trophies  of  “ feasting.” 

The  central  portion  of  the  house  through  which  we  next  passed,  appeared 
to  have  a series  of  cattle  pens  on  each  side  of  a central  passage,  the  floor 
being  rock,  it  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  by  no  means  fresh.  From  the 
tittering  and  whispering  we  heard  as  we  passed  or  stumbled  through,  we 
concluded  it  was  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  after  a hundred  feet  of  it,  we 
came  out  into  another  large  room  or  hall,  dedicated  to  dhan  husking  and 
pounding,  the  huge  ural,  cut  out  of  a solid  tree,  being  placed  lengthwise  and 
having  places  for  about  forty  people  to  pound  at  once ; the  floor  was  also 
covered  with  husks.  Here  also  we  saw  a small  bamboo  quad,  for  refractory 
youths. 

On  returning  to  the  audience  end,  we  were  told  that  the  Rajah  was 
ready  to  receive  his  presents,  “ as  most  of  the  Khunsais  and  Hundekais  had 
gone.”  So  we  made  our  men  produce  what  we  had  brought,  having  been 
previously  told  by  our  own  people,  that  we  must  expect  them  to  be  dissatisfied, 
but  not  to  mind  it.  We  had  a large  purple  cloth  with  broad  silver  lace 
for  the  Rajah,  a scarlet  shirt,  clasp  knives,  a red  blanket,  and  Rs.  20  in  cash. 
The  others  came  in  for  similar  things  of  less  value,  but  which  were  reduced 
by  their  being  six  brothers  instead  of  two  as  we  had  expected. 

No  end  of  palaver  followed,  and  as  we  had  been  warned,  they  wanted 
more.  The  Rajah,  it  seems,  had  set  his  heart  on  a gun.  This  we  assured  him 
was  very  strictly  prohibited,  and  that  we  of  course  dare  not  give  one,  and 
this  I had  often  told  them,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  our  remark,  the  way 
they  urged  it  shewed  how  little  they  understand  us.  One  of  the  oldest 
Sowdongs  who  has  seen  three  Rajahs,  a man  I knew  well  and  who  understands 
mo  better  than  most  Nagas  do,  got  up  and  made  a long  speech  in  Asamese, 
reiterating  all  the  arguments,  and  eventually  proposing  seriously,  that  I 
should  write  direct  to  the  * Maharaiu’,  and  explain  clearly,  that  it  was  for  the 
Rajah  of  Banpara,  and  she  would  at  once  acceed  to  the  proposition.  This 
was  hailed  by  all  as  a coup  de  grace  for  us,  and  the  general  buzz  as  he  sat 
down  clearly  proved  he  had  brought  down  the  House.  To  this  we  had  to 
answer,  that  if  guns  were  granted  to  one  Rajah,  all  would  claim  them,  and  some 
were,  as  he  knew,  very  insignificant,  so  that  we  knew  no  exception  would  be 
allowed.  A revolver  was  next  tried  for,  but  we  said  that  they  were  very 
complicated,  often  going  off  when  least  expected,  and  killing  those  dearest, 
as  well  as  nearest.  I was  then  offered  a slave,  if  I would  yield  the  gun 
question,  and  1 understood,  a slave  for  life ; but  this  we  had  to  shake  our 
heads  over,  and  look  serious. 
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The  palaver  continuing  we  retired  to  where  a part  of  the  hall  had  been 
partitioned  off  for  us  by  mat  walls,  under  cover  of  a remark  we  heard  that 
if  there  was  much  talk,  a Sahib’s  head  ached.  We  now  enjoyed  a little  peace, 
a biscuit,  and  a cigar,  in  more  privacy.  A deputation  soon  after  came  in  to 
urge  the  gun  case,  but  we  ordered  them  out,  in  a mixed  dialect,  saying  that 
Sahibs  were  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  taxes  this  way,  and  if  they  only  want- 
ed our  presents,  we  should  return  at  once.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  A 
procession  now  came  up  the  house,  headed  by  a Khunsai  and  the  Rajah’s 
brother,  the  former  beating  a little  gong,  which  was  laid  before  us  as  the 
present  from  his  Royal  Highness,  together  with  a couple  of  young  goats  ; but 
we  had  been  so  worried,  that  we  told  our  people  privately,  if  possible,  to 
forget  them  when  coming  away. 

A visit  to  the  houses  of  the  chief  brothers  was  next  suggested,  and  we 
started  off  on  a tour.  They  were  all  much  alike,  though  smaller  than  the  first : 
an  audience  end,  open  and  with  trophies  of  the  chase  and  poison,  then  a 
series  of  the  cattle  pens  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  side  of  a dark  passage, 
and  a room  at  the  other  end  for  dhan-husking  with  its  ural.  The  floor 
in  all  rose  as  we  went  on,  the  first  portion  being  a cliang  raised  on 
posts,  and  matted.  We  saw  here  some  Abor  women  or  girls,  wives  of  the 
owners,  one  of  whom,  we  were  told,  had  cost  five  buffaloes,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Abor  Rajah.  They  seemed  far  more  sprightly  and  intelligent  and 
good  looking  than  Naganls,  and  could,  we  thought,  understand  us  far 
better  too  ; whether  they  were  exceptional  cases,  I cannot  say.  They  wore 
the  hair  in  a long  queue,  tied  up  with  beads  and  wire,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  long,  not  cropped  at  all,  as  is  common  among  RTfigSnis. 
Costume  as  usual  was  at  a discount,  and  as  is  often  said  “ a pocket  handkerchief 
would  make  four  suits yet  with  all  this,  I doubt  if  we  could  beat 
them  in  either  real  modesty  or  morals,  and  this  applies  to  Naganls 
too. 

The  Morrang  (dead  house) , or  place  where  the  skulls  taken  in  their  wars 
are  put,  was  next  visited.  It  also  contained  the  great  drum  cut  out  of  a tree 
stem  and  hollowed  like  a boat.  I had  reason  to  think  that  they  might  have 
scruples  to  take  us  in,  and  as  I had  often  tried  to  get  a skull,  I did  not  shew 
my  interest  in  it  outwardly.  Roughly  estimated,  there  were  about  350  skulls. 
About  half  of  them  hung  up  by  a string  through  a hole  in  the  crown  and  in 
the  open  gable  end,  the  other  half  lying  hi  a heap  on  the  ground.  No  lower 
jaws  to  be  seen,  nor  hands  and  feet,  as  I had  expected.  The  latter  are  always 
cut  off  with  the  head  when  a man  is  killed,  and  confer  another  kind  of  ‘ ak’ 
or  decoration.  None  seemed  fractured  by  a dh&o,  and  a large  number  were 
of  young  people,  or  children,  being  small  and  smooth. 

We  were  conscious  of  being  face  to  face  with  the  great  cause  of  this 
tribal  isolation,  constant  warfare,  evidently  a custom  of  great  antiquity. 
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As  long  as  social  position  depends  on  tattooing  as  here,  and  can  only  he  got 
by  bringing  hi  the  head  of  an  enemy,  so  long  shall  we  have  these  wars 
and  consequent  isolation  of  clans.  The  man  who  brings  in  a head  is  no 
longer  called  a boy  or  woman,  and  can  assist  in  councils  of  state,  so  call- 
ed. And  he  seldom  goes  out  on  a raid  again,  I hear.  The  head  he  brings, 
is  handed  to  the  Rajah,  who  confers  the  ‘ ak,’  or  right  of  decoration  by 
tattoo,  at  which  there  is  great  feasting,  and  pigs,  cows,  or  even  buffaloes  are 
killed,  and  no  end  of  ‘ moad,’  or  fermented  rice  water,  is  drunk.  Those  who 
are  not  tattooed,  when  old  enough,  make  a party  and  lie  in  wait  for  stragglers* 
men,  women,  or  children,  anybody  in  fact  with  a head  on  him  ; and  as  cover  is 
plentiful,  they  can  get  on  the  enemy’s  land  and  lie  in  ambush  along  side  his 
paths  ; never  breaking  cover  unless  certain  of  success  and  getting  clear  off 
All  those  who  get  heads,  get  the  ak  on  the  face  ; those  who  get  hands  and 
feet,  get  marks  accordingly  ; for  the  former  on  the  arms,  for  the  latter  on  the 
legs.  No  two  tribes,  however,  have  the  marks  alike,  and  some  even  do  not 
tattoo  the  face. 

The  worst  of  this  kind  of  warfare  is  that  women  and  children  are  as 
often  killed  as  men,  and  without  any  compunction.  I had  a smart  little  fellow 
here  at  work  for  a long  time,  named  1 Allee,’  (four)  and  once  asked  him  how 
he  got  his  ak.  He  said  he  went  out  and  lay  in  wait  a long  tune  near  a 
spring,  and  at  last  a woman  came  for  water,  and  he  crept  up  behind  her,  and 
chopped  her  on  the  head,  and  then  cut  it  off,  and  got  off  himself  as  quickly 
and  quietly  as  he  could.  It  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him  how  such 
a thing  could  be  unmanly,  I found  it  waste  of  time  and  breath  trying  to 
convince  him. 

Besides  the  skulls,  the  Morrang  also  contains  the  big  drum  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a “ dug-out.”  It  is  beaten  by  short  heavy  sticks,  and  can 
be  heard  a groat  distance.  The  drum  from  the  Muton  Chang  can  be  heard 
here,  at  least  six  or  seven  miles  in  a direct  line.  Some  are  made  of  a hollow 
tree  with  the  inside  gradually  burned  out , and  open  at  the  ends,  some  20  feet 
long  by  3 to  4 in  diameter. 

From  here  we  went  back  to  the  Rajah’s  house,  and  heard  an  alarm  of 
fire,  which,  from  the  general  excitement,  seems  to  be  rather  dreaded.  On  the 
chang  we  had  a good  wash,  water  being  poured  out  of  bamboos.  It  is  here 
also  rather  scarce,  and  I dare  say  they  considered  it  woeful  waste  to  use  it 
for  such  a purpose. 

Our  dinner  was  now  ready,  and  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  we  went  into  our 
apartment,  not,  however  to  dine  in  private,  as  we  had  hoped.  Our  mat  wall 
contained  too  many  loopholes,  to  be  resisted  by  feminine  curiosity,  and  an 
audience  of  thirty  or  forty  had  to  be  submitted  to,  whose  exclamations  at  every 
new  phase  in  our  proceedings-gave  us  proof  of  our  being  among  many  people 
who  had  never  before  seen  a white  face.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  modus 
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operancli  was  to  them  mysterious  in  the  extreme  ; our  candles,  tumblers, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  as  good  as  news  in  a foreign  tongue. 

It  being  now  dark,  we  made  preparations  to  let  off  a couple  of  rockets, 
which  I had  brought,  as  a final  exhibition.  A good  site  was  selected  where 
they  could  fly  over  an  uninhabited,  precipice,  and  yet  he  seen  by  the  whole 
village.  A bamboo  tube  guide  was  soon  placed  and  the  fuse  lit,  after  placing 
the  Elijah’s  party  where  it  could  be  well  seen.  The  fuse,  however,  went  out  and 
had  to  be  re-lit,  when  the  rocket  flew  off  beautifully,  just  in  the  direction  I had 
wished.  A gun  had  been  fired  to  warn  the  pykes  to  be  on  the  look  out,  and 
we  heard  a hum  of  exclamations  at  once.  After  about  five  minutes,  I fired  the 
other  and  it  flew,  if  anything,  higher  than  the  first,  and  burst  well,  the  stars 
coming  out  well  too,  a piece  of  the  case  kept  burning  just  long  enough  to  let 
them  see  their  value.  It  was  evident,  they  were  in  mortal  dread,  as  they 
told  us  that  they  were  all  very  sleepy.  I afterwards  heard  that  the  rockets 
were  looked  on  as  two  devils,  which  I do  not  wonder  at.  As  a “ peace- 
offering” they  were  very  valuable,  I have  no  doubt.  Our  audience  had  to  be 
turned  away  at  last,  as  they  shewed  signs  of  staying  by  us  all  night,  and  we 
went  to  sleep.  We  were  disturbed  about  two  or  three  hours  after,  by  a torch 
being  thrust  in,  and  found  we  were  being  ‘ interviewed’  by  some  fresh  arrivals 
from  another  chang.  To  this  we  responded  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Asamese 
adjectives,  and  had  them  bundled  out,  and  got  peace  at  last. 

On  the  1st  June,  we  were  awoke  by  the  old  Sowdong  calling  out  to  us  that 
if  we  slept  after  the  sun  was  up,  we  should  be  ill,  which  must  bo  a Naga 
proverb.  The  view  to  the  east,  as  the  sun  rose  behind  Deoparbat,  was  magni- 
ficent. Tbo  bottom  of  the  valleys  filled  with  white  mist,  the  mountain 
shadows  crossing  in  great  blue  bars,  an  isolated  peak  rising  here  and  there  clear 
like  an  island  wooded  to  the  top.  We  were  ready  to  start,  and  were  advised 
to  start  soon,  as  the  sun  would  be  hot.  We  bade  adieu  to  the  Eajah  in 
pantomime  fashion,  to  which  he  responded,  and  then  went  away,  each  provided 
with  a staff  that  saved  us  many  a slip. 

The  walk  did  us  good,  and  we  got  to  the  Sissa  at  8 o’clock,  a distance 
of  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  sat  down  for  a short  time,  to  see  if  our  men 
would  come  up.  I went  a little  way  up  stream  to  a picturesque  bend  where 
the  water  rushed  on  each  side  over  large  boulders  in  the  bed,  making  a great 
noise.  The  cliff  on  the  other  side  was  a sheer  precipice  of  sandstone  strongly 
laminated,  dip  to  south  85°  to  90°.  Here  we  watched  some  girls  gathering 
stones  about  the  size  of  oranges  used  in  preparing  rice. 

Finding  our  men  did  not  soon  come  up,  we  started  on  through  the  Erra 
back  towards  the  Longhong  path,  the  sun  being  fearfully  hot,  and  several 
times  we  had  to  rest,  there  being  no  shelter.  On  gaining  the  Longhong  road, 
we  sat  down  and  found  the  Naganis  close  at  our  heels  though  carrying  heavy 
loads.  We  here  remarked  for  the  first  time  the  peculiar  noise  like  a whistle  or 
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note  on  a flute,  clear  and  plain  and  seeming  to  come  from  the  chest,  made 
by  Naganls  when  carrying  loads  and  distressed.  The  men  told  us  that  they 
always  did  so,  when  fatigued  and  out  of  breath.  Subsequently  we  heard  the 
same  noise  or  note,  and  found  it  was  made  by  an  old  Naganl,  who  carried  a 
maund  of  rice  and  seemed  half  dead,  though  a muscular  old  lady. 

Wo  now  selected  a hut  among  the  dhan  in  which  to  rest  and  enjoy  the 
view  till  our  men  came  up.  It  certainly  was  a magnificent  view,  and  I could 
see  a white  speck  on  the  horizon  towards  Sibsagar  that  may  have  been 
the  Rongghar  or  Ghargaon. 

We  were  highly  amused  at  the  Huluks,  or  long-armed  apes.  They 
hallooed,  the  chorus  being  led  off  by  one  giving  two  distinct  whistles  ; he 
then  stopped  and  the  chorus  rose  to  a climax  and  fell  off  again  ; after  a pause 
the  two  distinct  whistles  were  repeated,  and  the  chorus  at  once  broke  out 
again.  In  no  instance  did  they  ever  begin  without  the  “ que.”  Subse- 
quently I found  that  I could  start  them  by  using  a railway  whistle,  which 
I use  to  attract  deer  on  moonlight  nights.  I do  not  know,  by  the  way,  if 
the  fact  is  known,  that  on  hearing  loud  whistling  (during  October  and 
November,  at  least)  deer  will  charge.  I once  shot  a large  Samhre  doe,  as 
large  as  a pony,  skin  9 feet  from  the  nose  to  tip  of  tail ; on  my  whist- 
ling loud,  it  charged  out  of  the  jungle  into  the  open  and,  on  repeating  the 
whistle,  charged  straight  at  us,  when  I knocked  it  over  at  twenty  yards.  Eight 
men  could  hardly  carry  it  in.  The  fact  is  well  known  here,  but  I do  not 
know  if  naturalists  are  aware  of  it. 

While  resting  in  the  hut  and  admiring  the  view,  some  NagSs  and 
Naganfs  came  up  en  route  to  see  the  elephants.  We  therefore  accompanied 
them  and  soon  got  to  the  Sissa  where  the  elephants  were  located  and  found 
all  ready  to  start.  Many  people  had  come  to  stare  at  the  tame  elephants,  and  to 
fish.  We  were  admiring  the  surroundings,  and  watched  the  women  catching 
fish  by  hand,  when  a man  came  to  say  that  our  muharrir  had  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  our  loads  carried  down,  and  that  after  starting  one  man  had 
run  away,  though  close  to  the  chang,  and  he  had  to  return  and  get  another. 
Our  loads  were  thus  so  delayed,  that  we  determined  to  push  on  home,  where 
we  arrived  about  5 P.  M.,  earlier  than  wc  had  expected,  as  the  distance  must 
be  20  to  21  miles ; but  we  wore  not  so  fatigued  after  all. 

The  muharrir  came  in  after  dark,  very  much  disgusted  at  the  trick 
they  had  served  him.  The  influence  of  the  Rajah  seems  less  than  might  he 
expected  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  at  its  maximum. 

We  could  not  help  speculating,  during  our  trip,  on  the  effect  of 
introducing  some  good  seeds,  as  the  potatoe,  which  would  no  doubt  grow  here 
luxuriantly.  From  internal  evidence,  the  population  seems  to  have  been 
stationary  for  a long  period,  perhaps  centuries.  The  checks  are  all  positive, 
too,  such  as  constant  warfare  and  the  want  of  food,  inducing  disease, 
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&c.#  The  trouble,  time,  and  labour  expended  in  raising  their  crop  of  hill  rice, 
or  their  Koni  dhanf,  if  sunk  in  potatoes  or  wheat,  would  yield  them  four  or 
six  fold,  and  enough  to  supply  the  plains  with  the  former,  as  in  the  Kliassia 
Hills.  Whether  it  is  politic  to  render  them  wholly  independent  while  they 
have  such  vague  ideas  regarding  their  relationship  to  us,  I cannot  say.  A 
peace  policy  till  we  get  a railway,  would  seem  the  best  for  us  planters> 
unless  extraordinary  vigour  was  shewn.  A glance  at  the  map,  and  a knowledge 
of  what  they  have  done,  would  show  at  once  that  they  could  nearly  annihilate 
tea  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  by  a system  of  night  raids,  for  which  they 
are  famous.  The  present  almost  deserted  state  of  this  portion  of  the  Sib- 
sagar  district,  between  the  Dik’ho  and  Diling  and  south  of  the  Dhodur  All, 
is  a standing  proof  of  what  they  did  forty  years  ago,  “ committing  such 
devastation,”  according  to  Robinson,  “ as  to  force  the  ryots  to  remove  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  stop  all  communication  by  the  roads.”  And  there 
are  men  living  who  remember  this  tract  as  a vast  village,  or  a series  of  villages. 
The  destruction  was  done  by  Nagas,  Burmese,  and  Singphus. 

Not  only  during  our  trip,  but  both  before  and  after,  the  question  of 
our  present  mutual  relationship  pressed  on  our  notice.  It  is  not  a bad  habit, 
especially  in  a country  like  this,  which  we  have  recently  invaded,  to  get  the 
“ oldest  inhabitant”  in  any  locality,  and  enquire.  Thus  we  here  heard 
among  others,  that  there  never  was,  in  the  old  days,  a fixed  boundary 
to  the  province  here,  and  not  only  did  the  Nagas  give  regular  tribute  in 
kind  to  the  Asamese  Rajalis,  but  the  so-called  Abors  as  well.  There  were 
both  Naga  and  Abor  ‘ Sokeals,’  or  Official  Interpreters,  and  the  Abor 
tribes  had  access  to  the  plains  through  certain  routes,  now  closed  to  them. 
I see  also,  by  referring  to  Robinson’s  Asam,  p.  384,  that  the  Nagas  about 
here  are  reported  to  have  paid  allegiance  to  the  Rajahs  of  Asam,  and 
again  so  at  bottom  of  p.  386.  As  far  as  I can  see,  the  tribes  about  here 
now  forget  this,  and  consider  themselves  de  facto  free,  and  any  attempt 
on  our  part  to  remind  them  of  their  former  allegiance  by  active  measures, 
such  as  taxation  or  surveys,  would  lead  to  serious  complications  and  to  a 

* Wo  did  not  see  the  places  where  they  cultivate  their  kachchus,  and  garden 
produce,  called  “ Erra  j”  hut  I have  since  scon  some  clearances  of  this  kind,  at  the 
Naga  village  near  Borhat  on  the  Desang  and  Dhodar  All.  The  land  was  carefully 
enclosed  by  a fence  made  of  the  boughs  of  the  trees  felled  inside  the  clearance,  not 
piled  carelessly,  but  built  up  so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable  and  impervious  to  pigs. 
Inside,  I found  kachchus,  chillies,  yams,  and  also  mint,  cotton,  and  plants  which 
I did  not  know.  The  ground  was  carefully  weeded,  and  paths  led  though  it,  and 
small  « tongis,’  or  huts  on  posts,  were  erected  here  and  there  to  servo  for  watching 
at  night. 

I found  many  opium-eaters  at  this  village,  even  among  the  lads.  They  are 
Mohongias. 

t Koni,  dhan,  and  sowl. 
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combined  action  on  their  part.  What  we  have  most  to  fear  is  their  incredible 
ignorance  : hemmed  in  and  stationary  themselves,  they  cannot  comprehend 
our  having  other  troops  than  what  they  see  at  Dibrogarh,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
any  idea  of  our  being  able  to  cope  with  them.  Like  an  enraged  child  with 
a knife,  they  may  inflict  some  severe  cuts  before  the  knife  is  taken  from 
them. 

The  question  of  population  of  course  occupied  our  attention,  and  is  one 
difficult  of  solution.  This  tribe  consists  of  four  villages,  and  the  mean  of 
several  Asamese  and  Naga  estimates  of  the  number  of  houses  was  as 
follows : 


Banpara,  . 
Longhong, 

Uhii, 

Nokrong,  . 


300  houses. 
200 
350 
50 


Or  a total  for  the  tribe  of  900  houses. 


I am  inclined,  however,  to  think  it  far  above  the  truth,  and  that  600 
houses  is  nearer  the  mark,  and  that  the  able-bodied  men  are  about  1,000  to 
1,200,  or  two  to  a house. 

The  Joboka  Niigas  have  five  villages,  i.  e.  Joboka,  Kamlung,  Bor  U'tii, 
Ham  U'td,  and  Longting,  and  an  Asamese  estimate  gives  the  following 


numbers : — 

Joboka,  500 

Kamlung,  400 

Bor.  U’td,  400 

Hdru  ITtd,  300 

Longting,  200 


Total  1800  houses. 


This  also,  I think,  is  over-estimated,  and  1000  to  1,200  will  be  nearer 
the  truth.  This  would  give,  say  2,000  able-bodied  men. 

The  Miltons  have  four  villages,  i.  e.,  Bor  Muton,  Huru  Mutons,  Kulun 
Mutons,  and  Naugaon,  (I  may  add  that  it  was  called  ‘new  village’  at  least 
sixty  years  ago).  Whether  these  are  really  separate  tribes  or  simply  different 
villages  of  one,  I cannot  say.  A Rajah  is  at  each,  but  they  never  go  to  war 
with  one  another,  but  fight  on  the  contrary  together,  I believe,  against  any 
enemy.  Their  ak  also  is  the  same. 

Of  the  Bor  Duarias,  Pan!  Duarias,  and  Namsangias,  I cannot  give 
an  estimate,  but  1 think  that  they  have  not  less  than  1000  to  2000  houses, 
each  tribe. 
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Some  of  the  Abor  tribes  again  are  very  small  and  consist  of  but  one 
village,  and  that  a small  one  ; as  the  village  and  tribe  of  Banhsang  (Bamboo- 
chang).  AVitb  a powerful  telescope,  which  I had  for  a short  time  here,  I could 
make  out  changs  on  many  peaks,  far  in  the  distance  to  the  south,  of 
whom  neither  the  Asamese  nor  the  Nagas  had  any  knowledge  whatever,  and  no 
name  hut  Abor,  and  I regretted  not  having  a good  telescope  with  me  when 
on  my  trip,  as  we  could  have  seen  changs  away  in  several  directions,  not  to  be 
seen  from  the  plains. 

Between  the  Pesang  on  the  east  and  the  Dik’ho,  there  are  as  many  as  8 
or  10  tribes  having  a frontage  to  AsSm.  From  Desang  to  Lufl'ry  alone,  only 
35  miles,  there  are  six  tribes,  i.  e.,  Bor  Dudrias,  Miltons,  Banparas,  Jobokas, 
Sanglors,  and  Lakmas,  and  this  gives  but  six  miles  average  frontage.  They 
do  not  extend  far  into  the  hills,  so  that  each  may  safely  be  said  to  occupy 
about  40  or  50  square  miles.  In  some  cases  a tribe  is  more  extensively 
placed  ; but  again  in  others,  as  Sinyong,  the  entire  tribe  consists  of  but  one 
village.  I know  of  no  cases  where  one  tribe  has  conquered,  and  become 
possessed  of  the  lands  of  another  ; hence  the  status  quo  seems  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  oldest  ‘ Nog, ions,’  or  new  villages,  are  not  less  seemingly  than 
40  or  50  years. 

As  a consequence  of  the  above  noted  custom  of  head-cutting,  and  its 
isolating  influence,  few  Ndgas  reach  the  plains,  but  those  living  on  the 
border.  We  thus  see  a community  of  some  hundreds  perched  on  a hill,  and 
depending  almost  exclusively  on  their  own  resources,  constantly  fighting 
others  similarly  isolated,  on  all  sides,  yet  thoroughly  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  so  complete  a tribal 
isolation  be  seen,  and  subdivision  carried  to  such  an  extreme.  The  available 
land,  too,  seems  all  taken  up.  To  every  40  or  50  square  miles  there  are 
about  four  villages,  of  perhaps  one  hundred  families  each ; yet  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  before  stated,  not  more  than  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  the 
land  available  can  be  cultivated  at  one  time,  and  the  population  would  seem 
to  have  reached  its  maximum. 

I am  aware  that  in  some  places  there  are  hills  and  ranges  said  to  he 
uninhabited,  but  I know  of  no  such  places  here,  except  the  peaks  and  ridges 
of  the  highest  hills,  5,000  feet  high,  or  more.  All  the  other  hills,  as  far  as 
the  telescope  can  penetrate,  shew  signs  of  recent  or  previous  cultivation. 
But  not  even  the  names  of  the  tribes  are  known,  let  alone  the  villages.  In- 
deed, I have  lately  detected  large  villages  where  all  Nagas  insisted  that  there 
were  none. 

The  raids  and  isolated  murders  for  which  this  large  tract  of  country 
is  so  celebrated,  have  one  feature  in  common,  viz.,  surprise.  Cover  is 
so  universal,  and  favourable  to  the  attack,  that  advantage  is  invariably  taken 
of  it  until  the  last  moment.  As  a rule,  when  a whole  tribe  is  at  war,  the 
4 n 
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cause  is  a general  one.  One  Rajah  or  tribe  has  been  grossly  insulted  by 
another.  In  such  cases  a chang  may  be  surprised  and  burnt  by  a com- 
bination of  several  villages.  In  other  cases  a single  village  of  one  tribe 
is  at  war  with  another  village  of  a different  tribe,  without  involving  the 
other  villages  in  hostilities.  Bor  Muton  may  be  at  war  with  Unu,  and  not 
involve  Kiiluns  or  Longhong.  Or  again  what  is  a common  form,  the  young 
and  untattooed  men  of  three  or  four  villages  of  say  two  distinct  tribes  may 
combine  and,  headed  by  a few  older  men,  quietly  traverse  the  jungles  to  a 
more  distant  tribe  and  village  and,  suddenly  attack  the  people  in  their 
cultivation,  the  object  being  simply  heads. 

Returning  to  the  Banparas,  I may  say  that  with  regal’d  to  weapons, 
they  use,  like  most  Nagas,  the  ‘ jattie,’  or  spear,  and  the  ‘ dhao.’  They  also 
use  the  cross-bow.#  I see  that  Robinson  lays  great  stress  on  their  not 
having  hows  and  arrows  ; he  considers  its  total  disuse  a very  singular 
circumstance,  and  draws  rather  weighty  conclusions  from  it.  It  is  not, 
I hear,  of  recent  date.  In  the  use  of  the  jattee  they  seem  clumsy  and 
bad  shots ; I have  tried  batches  of  several  tribes  at  a mark  for  prizes, 
but  found  them  unable  to  reach  80  yards.  Nor  could  they  touch  a sack  of 
straw  for  half  an  hour  at  60  yards  (whore  I volunteered  to  go  and  be  shot  at), 
but  at  40  yards  one  did  succeed. 

Captain  Norton  says  in  his  book  on  * Projectiles,’  that  he  could  once 
throw  a spear  170  yards,  and  saw  the  wife  of  an  Australian  chief  throw  one 
120  yards  ; hence  the  Nagas  do  not  seem  very  formidable  on  this  score.  They 
use  their  jatties  for  close  work,  usually  from  ambush,  and  never  attack  in 
the  open. 

The  dh&o  is  used  as  a hatchet  or  mace,  and  held  by  both  hands.  One 
blow  is  usually  enough,  if  fairly  given  in  a fight,  as  they  can  cut  with  tre- 
mendous force.  The  jungle  is  so  thick  and  common,  that  their  warfare  is 
wholly  by  ambush  and  surprise,  and  this  gives  the  dhao  great  advantages. 

The  bow  is  chiefly  used  for  game  and  pigs. 

They  have  a shield,  or  ‘ plior,’  made  of  buffalo  or  boar  skin,  and  often 
ornamented  by  goat’s  hair  dyed  scarlet,  or  by  cowries.  It  figures  in  their  war 
dances,  but  I suspect  is  not  much  used  elsewhere,  unless  in  a premeditated 
onslaught. 

Like  most  savages,  the  Naga  seems  to  aim  at  making  himself  look  as 
hideous  as  possible,  and  their  decorations  at  times  of  festivity  have  solely 
that  object.  Their  head  gear  seems  generally  to  have  some  bunches  of  hair 
fastened  to  long  light  stems  so  as  to  jerk  about  while  moving.  It  is  the  hair 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  killed,  and  in  all  cases,  I think,  is  human 
hair,  if  not  of  an  enemy.  But  there  seems  no  one  particular  head  gear  which 
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all  adopt ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  infinite  variety  ; any  one  who  can  dress  or 
look  more  hideous  than  his  neighbour,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  chiefs  often  wear  a long  dark  blue  coat  like  a dressing-gown  not  tied, 
that  contrasts  strongly  with  their  usually  nude  condition.  Asamese  cloths 
are  also  bought,  and  worn  by  the  Nagas  who  can  afford  the  luxury, 
during  the  cold  season,  but  those  who  cannot,  wear  the  little  scrap 
commonly  seen  at  all  times  and  about  the  size  of  foolscap.  Women 
wear  an  equally  scanty  morsel,  which  in  some  tribes,  I hear,  is  even  dis- 
pensed with.  Pewter,  or  red  cane,  bracelets  or  armlets  are  considered 
of  far  greater  value  and  moment.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  women  wear  no 
head  gear  at  all,  and  about  hall' have  the  hair  cropped  short. 

The  bunches  of  hair  and  feathers  on  the  topis  are  all  usually  mounted  on 
thin  slips  of  buffalo  horn,  exactly  like  whale  hones. 

Of  trade  there  is  little  or  none.  With  the  exception  of  the  salt  mines 
or  springs  eastward,  and  some  pan  and  kachchus  brought  in  exchange  for 
rice,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  trade.  The  tribes  are  too  poor  to  be  able 
to  trade,  and  the  constant  state  of  warfare  renders  commerce  impossible.  On 
concluding  a peace,  some  dhaos  and  Abor  cloths  change  hands,  or  a mitton  ; 
but  as  a rule  the  border  tribes  act  as  a most  effectual  barrier  to  all  attempts 
at  commercial  transactions  with  those  beyond. 

It  may  he  worth  noting  that  the  border  tribes  have  now  lost  the  art 
of  weaving  or  very  nearly  so,  as  the  little  scraps  of  cloth  they  require,  are  pro- 
cured in  Asam  ; while  the  Abors  are  able  to  weave  very  pretty,  though  coarse, 
pieces  of  party  coloured  cloth,  as  they  cannot  trade  with  Asam. 

If  it  were  possible  to  open  broad,  neutral  avenues  among  these  hills,  to 
allow  the  remoter  hill  tribes  a chance  of  getting  into  the  plains,  it  would 
benefit  all  parties  and  injure  none,  and  the  Abors*  would  thus  be  our  native 
allies.  I may  here  mention  that,  even  in  the  rains,  five  hours’  dry  weather  after 
a week’s  rain  leaves  communications  as  they  were  before  the  rain.  The  water 
runs  off  as  it  falls,  while  in  Asam  we  should  have  a month’s  ‘ boka,’  or  mud. 

Both  physically  and  linguistically,  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in 
the  tribes  bordering  each  other.  The  Naga  vocabulary  compiled  by  Mr. 
Bronson  at  Jaipur  in  1840,  is  of  no  use  here,  but  sixteen  miles  west,  though 
some  words  are  known  ; but  the  numerals  are  different,  and  they  here  only 
count  to  ten. 

* I have  carefully  enquired  both  among  Asamese  and  Nagas  regarding  tho 
Abors,  whether  they  have  a wish  to  visit  the  plains,  and  all  without  exception  say, 
they  are  extremely  anxious  to  do  so.  This  of  course  is  to  be  expected,  as  some  of 
their  most  valuable  articles,  as  iron,  comes  from  Asam,  though  in  small  quantities  and 
in  shape  of  dhaos.  Asam  to  them  is  like  a goal,  always  is  sight,  but  never  to  be 
reached.  They  live  in  sight  of  the  plains,  at  not  more  than  a day’s  journey. 
They  are  born,  live,  and  die,  longing  to  cross  a narrow  strip  of  land,  but  cannot. 
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When  once  with  a number  of  Banparas  on  the  road,  a large  party  of 
Nagas  passed,  and  as  neither  party  spoke,  I asked  who  they  were.  I was 
pointed  out  their  hill,  and  on  asking  why  they  did  not  speak,  they  said  they 
would  not  understand  one  another.  This  I thought  a good  opportunity 
to  try  them,  and  told  them  to  call  them'in  Naga  and  ask  who  they  were.  On 
being  called  to,  they  all  turned  round,  and  stopped,  but  said  nothing  ; I 
then  made  them  call  again;  but  to  no  purpose,  the  other  party  simply  jabbered 
together  in  twos  and  threes,  and  on  calling  them  a third  time  as  to  where  they 
were  going,  they  shouted  out  a lot  of  Naga  which  my  fellows  could  not  make 
out.  Both  parties  passed  on,  unable  to  exchange  a word,  though  living 
within  a few  miles  of  each  other.  A few  words  did  pass,  but  they  were  As- 
amese.  I asked  how  they  knew  the  men,  and  they  said  “by  their  ak,”  or 
tattoo  marks.  There  is  more  lingual  variation  among  the  remote  tribes,  I 
believe,  than  those  bordering  As&m,  as  the  latter  frequently  meet  in  the  plains 
on  a peaceful  footing,  while  the  Abors  are  shut  out  from  all  intercourse. 

The  physique  also  varies  with  the  tribe.  I can  as  a rule  tell  a Joboka 
man  from  a Banpara,  and  those  from  a Muton,  or  Namsangia,  and  Asamese. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tribes  can  easily  do  so,  without  seeing  the  ak  to 
guide  them,  simply  judging  by  their  general  physique  and  colour.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptional  cases,  such  as  small  stunted  men,  or  others  unusually  tall 
or  well  made. 

Practically,  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  tongues  opposes  a serious 
obstacle  to  the  explorer,  and  the  sooner  we  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  confusion 
by  inducing  opposite  causes,  the  better  for  us  and  our  successors,  and  for  them 
and  their  successors.  Tattooing  as  a decoration,  or  prize  for  committing 
murder,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  I fancy,  and  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it 
may  take  a long  time  to  eradicate  by  peaceful  means. 

Their  religion  seems  confined  to  the  fear  of  a legion  of  deotas  or  devils, 
and  has  no  system,  and  their  devils  are  of  course  on  a par  with  their  limited 
ideas.  Whatever  they  do  not  understand,  is  the  work  of  a ‘ deota.’* 
Every  tree,  rock,  or  path,  has  its  ‘ deo,’  especially  lor  trees,  and  water- 
falls. If  a man  is  mad,  a deo  possesses  him,  who  is  propitiated  by  offerings 
of  dhan,  spirits,  or  other  eatables.  Deos  in  fact  are  omnipresent,  and  are 
supposed  to  do  little  else  than  distress  human  beings.  The  only  remedy 
is  presents  and  counter  witchcraft.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a Supreme 
Being,  the  idea  is  certainly  not  ‘ innate’  here.  There  are  no  regular  priests, 
though  they  have  ‘ deorfs,’  men  whose  office  it  is  to  bury  or  attend  to  the 
dead.  Two  or  more  such  men  are  in  each  village.  They  tie  up  the  corpse 

* I was  once  asked  by  a Naga  to  point  out  which  of  two  men  had  robbed  him  of 
three  Rupees,  and  to  use,  for  the  purpose,  a small  horse-shoe  magnet  I had.  Ho  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  capable  of  pointing  out  moral  delinquencies. 
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in  tocoo  leaves,  and  put  it  on  the  ‘ riik  tuas,’  where  it  is  left  till  sufficiently 
decayed  when  the  skull  is  put  in  the  Morrang. 


Appendix  I. 

Numerals  used  by  the  lianparas  and  neighbouring  tribes. 


1. 

lianparas. 

eta 

Mohongias.* 

tumchee 

Narnsangias ,f 
vanthe. 

2. 

annee 

kinee 

vanigie. 

3. 

ajum 

kahom 

vanram. 

4. 

allee 

mellee 

heli. 

5. 

aggah 

manga 

hanga. 

6. 

arruclc 

torrong  (k?) 

irok. 

7. 

annutt 

tenjee 

ingit. 

8. 

atchutt 

ashut 

isat. 

9. 

akoo 

akoo 

ikhu. 

10. 

abbau 

abau 

ichi. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Banpara  numerals  all  begin  with  a,  except 
the  first. 


Specimen  op  a Naga  Vocabulary. 


English. 

Naga. 

English. 

Ndgt 

Above, 

dingko. 

Arm, 

tzuk. 

Abode,  n. 

hum. 

Arrow, 

sail. 

Across, 

arem. 

Ashes, 

labu. 

Afraid, 

rah. 

Asleep, 

gip- 

After, 

pai. 

Aunt, 

anichum. 

Aged, 

arupa. 

Awl, 

janmut. 

Air, 

rung  tez. 

Axe, 

va,  or  ba. 

Alike, 

tavei. 

r arang. 

Babe, 

r mansa. 

Alive, 

\ arang. 

\ nausa. 

All, 

pang  vei. 

Back,  n, 

tawki. 

Alone, 

kura. 

Bag, 

nitzung. 

Amber, 

nSsa. 

Bait,  n. 

pusen. 

Ancle, 

shiadua. 

Balance,  n. 

tliak. 

Angel, 

harung. 

Bamboo, 

nyud. 

Animal, 

mai. 

Bandage, 

kako. 

Ant, 

tziktza. 

Bank, 

turn. 

Ape, 

mainak. 

Bam, 

kung. 

* The  Mohongias,  or  Bor  and  Pam  Duarias,  8 miles  east, 
t The  Narnsangias  are  at  Jaipur,  16  miles  east. 
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English. 

Nagd. 

Basket,  cage, 

shawkshawu. 

Bat, 

pawkpi. 

Battle, 

ron. 

Bead, 

Ilk. 

Beak, 

chukin. 

Beam, 

langpang. 

Bean, 

plasa. 

Bear, 

tchupp. 

Beat, 

pit. 

Bee, 

na. 

Beetle, 

chong. 

Before, 

taut. 

Bent, 

kdm. 

Bellows, 

zetpo. 

Belly, 

vawk. 

Below, 

hopong. 

Belt, 

ropak. 

Best, 

hanko. 

Betel, 

kovai. 

Between, 

hawtawng. 

Bird, 

awe  (as  the  Eng- 
lish ‘ awe’.) 

Bite, 

chut. 

Bitter, 

ka. 

Black, 

nak. 

Blacksmith, 

changlik. 

Blanket, 

ni. 

Blind, 

mllidok. 

Blood, 

adzi. 

Bloom, 

mei  pua. 

Boar, 

valda. 

Boat, 

quanu. 

Bolster, 

kungtan. 

Boil, 

taw. 

Bone, 

opak. 

Book, 

tantung. 

Bottle, 

pei  (as  the  Eng- 
lish ‘ pay’). 

Bow, 

hap. 

English. 

Nagd. 

Bowl, 

kup  kwaw. 

Box, 

shwalt. 

Boy, 

nausa. 

Bracelet, 

kapson. 

Branch, 

punchuk. 

Brandy, 

zu. 

Bread, 

an. 

Breakfast, 

kongsaha. 

Brick, 

hi 

Bridge,  large, 

valoh. 

small ; 

shai. 

Brook, 

shwasa. 

Buffalo, 

lui. 

Bug, 

veikoi. 

Bull, 

mai  hopong. 

Bullet, 

jantang. 

Burial  place, 

rdlitiia. 

Burn, 

vun  sung  lei. 

Butterfly, 

pituak. 

Cable, 

ru. 

Calf, 

maihusa. 

Cane, 

reh. 

Cap, 

kohom. 

Cascade, 

tl  kong  lei. 

Cat, 

miasa. 

Cave, 

hakon. 

Chau-, 

tun  tong. 

Charcoal, 

mak. 

Charm, 

vem. 

Chicken,  ’ 

awsa. 

Chief  (Rdjah), 

vang  hum. 

„ (subordinate), 

vang  sa. 

Chin, 

lcara. 

Chisel, 

juntup. 

Cholera, 

mizi. 

Clearance  (new),  of 

land, 

nau  erra. 

Club, 

punkum. 
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Appendix  II. 

The  Asamese  Koni  Pih,  or  Poison  Perry. 

The  seeds  of  this  shrub  or  tree  are  used  by  the  Asamese  to  kill  and 
intoxicate  fish  in  the  rivers.  They  usually  select  the  deep  pools,  after 
the  floods  have  subsided,  and  stake  both  the  outlet  and  inlet,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fish  from  escaping. 

It  seems  that  both  the  leaf  and  the  bark  are  capable  of  poisoning,  if  used 
in  any  quantity  ; but  they  are  not  used,  because  the  seed  (husk  and  all)  is  far 
more  active.  Some  say  the  husks  alone  are  to  be  used. 

Fresh  seeds  are  not  selected,  but  rather  old  and  half  rotten  ones,  and  I 
hear  that  if  they  have  lain  on  the  ground,  they  are  still  better.  The  custom  is 
to  collect  them  some  days  before  the  poison  is  required,  and  steep  them  m water- 
When  soft  they  are  pounded  up,  seed,  husk  and  all,  with  some  water,  care  being 
taken  to  protect  the  face  and  especially  the  eyes.  When  thoroughly  reduced 
to  a pulp,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  a day  or  two,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
thrown  into  the  stream  a little  above  the  place  selected  to  catch  the  fish. 

About  5fts.  of  seed  will  poison  a large  ‘ dhubi,’  and  of  course  affect  the 
stream  a long  way  down.  I hear  that  it  is  injurious  to  human  beings,  and 
stories  were  told  me  of  people  killed  by  it,  but  I doubt  the  fact.  It  seems 
universally  agreed  that  if  the  seeds  are  kept  for  a long  time  in  a pot,  moistened 
and  allowed  to  rot  ('?  ferment),  the  poison  is  far  more  active,  than  if  only 
kept  a few  days. 

‘ Nagd  Pih,'  another  poison  used  to  intoxicate  and  MU  fish. 

The  tree  known  by  this  name  grows  to  a large  size,  often  2,  3 and  4 feet 
in  girth,  and  50  to  80  feet  high.  Unlike  the  Koni  Bill,  the  seeds  must  be 
used  when  rather  unripe,  or  at  least  not  old  ; but  all  parts  of  the  tree  seem 
to  yield  the  active  principle,  though  the  seeds  contain  most  for  a given 
weight.  The  poison  is  also  most  virulent  if  used  immediately ; and  for 
this  reason,  I suppose,  it  is  the  juice  itself  that  is  poisonous,  and  not  any 
product  of  fermentation,  as  seems  the  case  in  the  first  poison.  A larger 
quantity  is  also  required  to  produce  the  same  result.  It  is  prepared  much 
the  same  way  as  Koni  Bih,  that  is,  pounded  up  with  water  and  macerated. 

The  outside  of  the  husk  is  covered  with  fine  hair  or  down.  The  seed 
case  when  cut  through,  rapidly  clanges  from  a light  yellowish  white  to 
a dark  greenish  black  in  about  a minute  or  less. 

There  are  also  other  kinds  of  poison  called  ‘ Lota  Bih’  and  ‘ Deo  Bih,’ 
the  latter  not  known  to  the  Asamese,  I believe,  and  ‘ Bor  Bih,’  which  is 
brought  down  by  the  Misfimis, 
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Note  on  Ghargaon , Asam. — By  J.  M.  Foster,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Nazeerah, 

Assam. 

Ghargaon,  for  many  years  the  capital  of  the  Ahom  kings  of  Asam, 
is  so  little  known,  or  cared  for  even  by  those  acquainted  with  its  existence, 
that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  place  a record  of  its  appearance  at 
the  present  date  in  the  hands  of  those  likely  to  appreciate  such,  as  in  all 
probability  a few  years  more  will  see  the  place  a heap  of  undistinguishable 
ruins,  or  worse  still,  converted  into  materials  for  building  purposes,  dime, 
neglect,  the  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  and  frequent  earthquakes,  have 
much  injured  this  once  noble  pile  of  masonry  ; but  strange  to  say,  the  hand 
of  man  has  done  hut  little  damage  so  far,  a few  attempts  to  find  hidden 
treasure  by  digging  being  the  only  mischief  visible  : the  scarcity  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  respect  and  awe  with  which  it  is  regarded,  may  have  served  to 
protect  it  so  far  ; hut  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  interesting  a speci- 
men of  architecture  should  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a state,  that 
the  abovementioned  causes,  and  that  curse  of  ancient  Indian  masonry,  the 
Pipal  tree,  must  inevitably  complete  its  utter  ruin  before  many  years  pass 
over. 

The  following  extracts  from  “ A Descriptive  Account  of  Asam,  by 
William  Robinson,  1841”  give  a slight  sketch  of  the  founder  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  place. 

P.  318.  “ Of  the  state  of  the  district  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  the 

Ahoms  we  know  nothing.  It  was  in  all  probability  filled  by  an  abundant 
Hindu  population,  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  present  inhabitants  have  de- 
scended. The  Ahoms  were  for  many  generations  confined  to  the  tract  east 
of  the  Dehing.  As  their  power  increased,  their  conquests  extended  beyond  that 
river,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  thoy  founded  their  first  capital  Huluguri- 
nugur.  About  half-way  between  Jaipur  and  Dehing  Mukh,  extensive  re- 
mains of  the  fortifications  of  the  Nugur  are  still  to  be  seen.’ 

“ On  the  further  advance  of  their  arms,  the  Ahoms  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Ghergaon  on  the  banks  of  the  Dikko,  which  continued  to  be 
the  principal  residence  of  the  princes  till  the  prosperity  of  the  Ahom  dynasty 
began  to  fade.  The  royal  palace  at  Ghergaon  was  surrounded  by  a brick 
wall  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  whole  town  and  its  suburbs 
appear  to  have  extended  over  many  square  miles  of  country.  The  ruins  of 
gateways  built  chiefly  of  masonry  are  still  to  be  seen  within  the  fortified 
circumvallations  which  surround  the  town.  It  may  be  observed  that  one  of 
the  gateways  is  composed  of  stone,  the  blocks  bearing  marks  of  iron  clamp- 
ings, which  evidently  shows  that  they  once  belonged  to  far  more  ancient 
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edifices.  From  this  evidence  alone,  were  there  no  other,  it  might  safely  be 
presumed  that,  long  antecedent  to  the  conquests  of  the  Alioms,  the  countiy 
had  boon  possessed  by  a race  of  inhabitants  far  advanced  in  some  of  the  arts 
civilized  life.” 

Ghargaon  was  for  certain  reasons  subsequently  abandoned,  and  Rang- 
piir,  situated  lower  down  the  river  and  on  its  left  bank,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  capital.  In  the  troubled  reign  of  Gorinat’h  (1780  to  95),  llangpur  was 
abandoned  for  Jorhat,  but  even  here,  the  Rajah  was  not  safe,  and  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  Gauluitl.  On  Gorinat’h’s  restoration,  Jorhat  again  became 
the  seat  of  government,  and  continued  so  until  the  conquest  of  the  country 
hy  the  British  troops  (1826). 

P.  163.  “ On  the  death  of  Sarga  Naraiyan,  A.  D.  1539,  Chucltenmung 

succeeded  to  the  throne,  (he  is  said  to  have  instigated  the  assassination  of  the 
preceding  Raja  Chuhummung  or  Dihinaja  Raja,  or  Sarga  Naraiyan).  He 
is  said  to  have  built  the  town  and  fort  of  Gargaun,  or  Ghergong.  He  reigned 
thirteen  years  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Chuckampha.  Aothing  le- 
markable  is  recorded  of  him  except  that  he  enjoyed  the  throne  for  lift} -nine 
years  in  comparative  peace  and  comfort.” 

P.  165.  “ In  1654,  Chutumla  succeeded  his  father  Churumpha  who 

was  deposed  and  put  in  prison  for  imbecility.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he 
adopted  the  Hindu  faith  and  assmned  the  name  Jaiyadhajia  Singh.  At  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign,  in  1601,  the  valley  was  invaded  by  Mir  Jumla,  the 
Subadar  of  Bengal,  who  sent  up  his  stores  and  provisions  in  boats,  but 
crossing  the  Bhramaputra  at  Rangamati,  marched  his  army  by  land.  The 
march  "was  tedious  and  on  its  progress  the  army  was  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  Assamese.  This  added  to  the  fatigue  of  dragging  the  boats,  greatly 
affected  the  troops.  The  Subadar  at  length  reached  the  capital  Ghergaon, 
which,  after  a severe  conflict,  he  succeeded  in  taking,  and  the  Raja  was  obliged 
to  tako  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  rains  of  1662  set  in  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  the  Raja  issued  from  his  place  of  concealment  in  the  mountains 
and  cut  off  the  provisions  of  the  Moguls.  A pestilence  also  broke  out  in 
the  camp  which  carried  off  many,  whether  they  returned  or  remained  they 
were  equally  exposed  to  death  : in  this  miserable  state  they  passed  the  rains, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  country  dry,  than,  according  to  the  Musalman  his- 
torians, they  took  courage  and  bravely  repelled  the  enemy.  The  Raja  is 
said  to  have  solicited  peace,  which  Mir  Jumla  was  happy  to  grant,  for  he 
was  himself  attacked  hy  disease  and  his  troops  were  mutinous.  The  same 
accounts  state  that  the  Assamese  were  obliged  to  give  20,000  tolahs  of  gold, 
100,000  of  silver,  and  40  elephants  ; and  the  Raja  gave  up  his  daughter  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  Muhammadan  princes,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute.  The  native  annals  on  the  contrary  inform  us  that  Mir  Jumla’s 
army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
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zillah  Kamrup  to  the  Assamese,  which  was  from  that  time  placed  under 
the  management  of  a great  Assamese  officer,  the  Barphukan,  and  formed  a 
government  equal  to  about  a third  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Jaiyadhajia 
Singh  died  in  1GG3. 

“ He  was  succeeded  by  Chupungmung  who  was  assassinated  in  1672.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Sucklumpha  who  was  secretly 
poisoned  two  years  after  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bar  Baruwa,  who  assumed  a 
great  degree  of  authority,  although  he  had  installed  Sulung,  the  young  prince  of 
Samaguriya.  The  Queen  objecting  to  the  Bar  Baruwa’s  usurpation,  laid  a 
plot  for  destroying  him  which  he  discovered,  and  despatched  the  king  with 
his  own  hands,  whilst  his  myrmidons  assassinated  the  Queen  and  members  of 
the  Council.  The  young  king  reigned  but  one  month  and  fifteen  days. 
The  Bar  Baruwa  next  raised  Teenkungiya  to  the  throne  ; but  the  officers  of 
Gowhatty  with  a body  of  troops  proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  secured  the 
Bar  Baruwa,  beheaded  him  and  strangled  the  new  Baja  after  a reign  of 
twenty  days.  Chujinpha  was  then  placed  on  the  throne,  who  committed 
suicide  in  1677.  In  1G99,  Chuclcungpha  founded  the  city  and  fort  of  Bung- 
pur  (Sibsagor),  and  caused  the  extensive  tank  to  be  made  which  still 
bears  his  name.  In  1770,  the  Moamariahs  captured  Ghergaon,  but  it  was 
recaptured  five  months  later  by  the  adherents  of  Luckmi  Singh,  who  died  in 
1780.  The  Moamariahs,  in  1784,  after  some  tremendous  battles  again  cap- 
tured the  place,  and  the  king,  Chuhitpungpha  escaped  to  Gowhatti : after 
many  changes  of  various  kinds,  the  British  Government  sent  a detachment 
to  aid  them  in  1792,  under  Captain  Welsh,  who  successfully  put  down  the 
Moamariah  insurrection.”  The  Burmese  invasion,  a matter  of  modern  his- 
tory, was  finally  suppressed  by  the  British  troops  at  Bungpur  in  1825  ; 
since  that  date,  the  authority  of  the  Assam  Bajas  has  been  at  an  end.” 

Another  version,  by  a contemporary,  of  the  invasion  of  Assam  is  to  be 
found  in  an  old  work  entitled,  ‘ Particular  Events,  or  the  most  Consider- 
able Passages  after  the  War  of  Five  Years  or  thereabout,  in  the  Empire  of  the 
Great  Mogul,’  Tom.  II.  By  Mons.  F.  Bernier,  London,  1G71.’ 

P.  110.  “ Aurengzebe  too  well  knowing  that  a great  Captain  cannot 

be  long  at  rest,  and  that,  if  he  be  not  employed  in  a Forreign  War,  he  will  at 
length  raise  a Domestick  one ; proposed  to  him  to  make  War  upon  that  rich 
and  potent  Baja  of  Aeliatn,  whose  Territories  are  on  the  North  of  Dake, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Bengala.  The  Emir,  who  in  all  appearance  had  already 
designed  the  same  thing  of  himself,  and  who  believed,  that  the  Conquest  of 
this  Country  would  make  way  for  his  Immortal  Honour,  and  he  an  occasion 
oi  carrying  his  Arms  as  far  as  China,  declared  himself  ready  for  this  Enter- 
prize.  He  embarked  at  Dake  with  a puissant  Army,  upon  a Biver  which 
comes  from  those  parts  ; upon  which  having  gone  about  a hundred  leagues 
North  Eastward,  he  arrived  at  a Castle  called  Azo  [Hajo],  which  the  Bajah  of 
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Acham  had  usurped  from  the  Kingdom  of  Bengala,  and  possessed  for  many 
years.  He  attacked  this  place,  and  took  it  by  force  in  less  than  fifteen 
daies  ; thence  marching  overland  towards  Chamdara,  which  is  the  Inlet  into 
the  Country  of  that  Raja,  he  entered  into  it  after  26  daies’  journey,  still 
Northward  : There  a Battel  was  fought,  in  which  the  Raja  of  Acham  was 
worsted,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Guerguon,  the  Metropolis  of  his  King- 
dom, four  miles  distant  from  Chamdara.  The  Emir  pursued  him  so  close, 
that  he  gave  him  no  time  to  fortifie  himself  in  Guerguon  ; For  he  arrived 
in  sight  of  that  Town  in  five  daies,  which  constrained  the  Raja,  seeing  the 
Emir’s  Army,  to  fly  towards  the  Mountains  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lassa,  and 
to  abandon  Guerguon,  which  was  pillaged  as  had  been  Chamdara.  They 
found  there  vast  riches,  it  being  a great,  very  fair  and  Merchant-like  Town, 
and  where  the  women  are  extraordinarily  beautiful.  Meantime,  the  season 
of  the  Rains  came  in  sooner  than  usually  : and  they  being  excessive  in  those 
parts,  and  overflowing  all  the  Country,  except  such  Villages  as  stand  on 
raised  ground,  the  Emir  was  much  embarrassed.  For  the  Raja  made  his 
people  of  the  Mountains  come  down  from  all  parts  thereabout,  and  to  carry 
away  all  the  provisions  of  the  Field,  whereby  the  Emir’s  Army  (as  rich  as 
t’was)  before  the  end  of  the  rains,  fell  into  great  streights,  without  being 
able  to  go  forward  or  backward.  It  could  not  advance  by  reason  of  the 
Mountains  very  difficult  to  pass,  aud  continually  pester’d  with  great  Rains : 
nor  retreat,  because  of  the  late  Rains  and  deep  ways  ; the  Raja  having  also 
caused  the  way  to  be  digged  up  as  far  as  Chamdara  : So  that  the  Emir  was 
forced  to  remain  in  that  wretched  condition  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Rain  ; after  which  when  he  found  his  Army  distasted,  tired  out,  and  half 
starved,  he  was  necessitated  to  give  over  the  design  he  had  of  advancing,  and 
to  return  the  same  way  he  was  come.  But  this  retreat  was  made  with  so 
much  pains,  and  so  great  inconveniences,  by  reason  of  the  dirt,  the  want  of 
victuals,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Raja  falling  on  the  Rear,  that  every  body 
(but  he)  that  had  not  known  how  to  remedy  the  disorder  of  such  a March, 
nor  had  the  patience  to  be  sometimes  five  or  six  hours  at  one  passage  to 
make  the  Souldicry  get  over  it  without  confusion,  would  have  utterly 
perished,  himself,  army,  and  all ; yet  he  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
made  a shift  to  come  back  with  great  honour  and  vast  riches.  He  designed 
to  return  thither  again  the  next  year,  and  to  pursue  his  undertaking,  sup- 
posing that  Azo  which  he#  had  fortified,  and  wdiere  he  left  a strong  garrison, 
would  be  able  to  hold  out  the  rest  of  the  year  against  the  Raja.  But  he  no 
sooner  arrived  there,  but  dysentery  began  to  rage  in  his  army.  Neither  had 
he  himself  a body  of  steel  more  than  the  rest ; he  fell  sick  and  died,  whereby 
fortune  ended  the  just  apprehensions  of  Aurengzebe.  I say  the  just  appre- 
hensions, for  there  was  none  of  those  that  knew  this  great  man,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  of  Industan,  who  did  not  say  : “ ’Tis  this  day  that  Aureng- 

zebe is  king  of  Bengala.” 
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In  a work  styled  ‘ Tales  of  Shipwrecks  and  Adventures  at  Sea.,  London, 
2nd  Edit.,  1852,’  at  page  705,  under  the  heading,  “ Loss  of  the  ‘ Ter  Schelling,’ 
including  the  various  calamities  of  the  crew,  during  an  unfortunate  voyage 
to  Bengal  in  1661,”  we  find  the  following  record  of  the  progress  of  the 
Emir’s  army  in  Assam  as  related  by  some  Dutch  sailors  who  went  to 
Ghargaon.  The  ‘ Ter  Schelling’  left  Batavia  for  Bengal  on  the  3rd  Septem- 
ber, 1661,  in  company  with  two  other  vessels.  On  the  18th  October, 
they  sighted  the  coast  of  Bengal,  parted  company,  got  caught  in  a heavy 
storm,  and  struck  several  times  on  the  sandbanks  in  the  Sunderban£  They 
were'  finally  wrecked,  and  the  crew  suffered  great  privations  on  the  desert 
islands.  Ultimately,  eight  of  the  crew  (Charles  Dohbcl  and  seven  others)  left 
the  islands  in  a boat,  and  travelled  for  many  days,  until  picked  .up  by  some  of 
the  natives  who  took  them  to  a village  after  plundering  them  of  all  money,  &c. 
The  ‘ Governor’  treated  them  kindly  and  forwarded  them  to  Bolwa  [Bhaluah]. 
The  narrative  will  be  best  continued  in  the  original  text.  ‘ The  night  follow- 
ing they  arrived  at  Assam  [?],  a poor  despicable  place  that  afforded  nothing. 
Here  they  sent  hack  the  three  barques  and  hired  another  as  far  as  Bolwa. 
At  two  leagues’  distance  from  this  village,  their  guides  set  them  on  shore, 
and  made  them  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  Whilst  these  guides  went  to  the 
governor  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival,  our  adventurers  bought  milk  and  rice, 
which  they  dressed  in  a pot  that  was  sent  them  by  Moors,  that  spoke  the 
Portuguese  language.  It  was  nearly  ready  when  their  guides  returned,  and 
told  them  they  must  come  immediately  to  the  prince,  who  sent  for  them. 
This  news  displeased  them,  for  their  appetites  were  very  keen ; however  they 
took  the  pot,  and  carried  it  by  turns  to  the  prince’s  palace  gate  ; where  they 
eat  what  was  in  it  before  they  entered.  They  were  at  length  brought  to 
their  lodging,  and,  by  the  prince’s  order,  served  with  an  exoellent  kind  of 
meat  called  brensie  [harisah,  ?],  which  is  only  seen  here  at  great  men’s  tables. 
This  was  such  a nourishing  food,  that  in  three  or  four  days  they  recovered 
their  full  strength.  In  a day  or  two  after,  the  prince  sent  them  word  that 
they  might  go  where  they  pleased,  the  barques  being  ready.  This  being 
then’  desire  they  parted  an  horn*  after,  and  happily  arrived  at  Decka.  The 
factory  received  them  very  kindly,  to  whom  our  adventurers  imparted  their 
whole  story. 

“ The  governor  now  caused  a barque  to  be  ready  to  transport  them  to 
Ongueli  [Hugli],  where  the  Dutch  have  also  a considerable  factory.  But  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time  of  their  departure,  the  governorreceived  a letter 
from  the  Great  Mogul’s  general,  in  which  he  enjoined  him  to  send  them  to 
him.  This  order  they  were  obliged  to  obey,  though  contrary  to  their  in- 
clinations ; for  this  general  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  seize  upon  all  the 
Dutch  in  his  master’s  kingdom,  and  make  them  slaves.  They  travelled  thirty 
days  together,  sometimes  by  land,  and  sometimes  by  sea,  passing  by  se- 
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veral  cities  made  desolate  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  country  being  wont,  in 
time  of  war,  to  leave  their  houses,  in  order  to  follow  the  army  wherever  it 
marched. 

“ On  the  thirty- fifth  day  they  went  on  hoard  one  of  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to’Xiibah  [the  Nawab],  where  they  found  four  Englishmen,  some  few  Por- 
tuguese, and  two  of  their  own  party.  From  thence  they  went  and  cast  anchor 
near  the  city  of  Renguemati.  In  a short  time  they  landed  and  were  entertain- 
ed in  the  army  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  general,  whom  they  saluted  in  his  tent, 
seemed  glad  to  see  them,  and  immediately  ordered  a large  cup  of  arrack, 
that  they  might  drink  his  health.  The  cup  was  so  closed  that  it  was  a dif- 
ficult matter  for  them  to  open  it ; and  therefore  the  general  ordered  it  on 
purpose,  to  divert  himself  with  their  embarrassments.  Every  one  endeavoured 
to  open  it,  but  to  no  purpose  ; at  last  one  of  the  party  finding  it  was  made 
of  wood,  made  a hole  in  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  being  brim-full 
the  arrack  sprung  out  abundantly.  By  this  means  they  all  drank  of  it ; and 
it  being  a very  strong  liquor,  they  were  soon  intoxicated. 

“ The  next  morning  tho  General  sent  them  three  hundred  rupees,  and 
assigned  them  certain  vessels  called  gom’opcs[vLr«  gTiraV], one  of  which  carried 
fourteen  guns,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Each  gourope  was  attended  with 
four  kosses  JcosaK],  which  are  boats  with  cars,  to  row  great  vessels.  There 
were  also  several  great  flat-bottomed  boats  which  carried  no  masts,  but  were 
well  furnished  with  guns.  The  greatest  part  of  the  officers  were  Portuguese. 
There  were  several  other  vessels  laden  only  with  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  wore  ordered  to  march,  cur  adventurers  sought  the 
vessel  which  was  assigned  to  them  ; but,  in  the  great  multitude  of  people, 
two  of  them  unfortunately  went  astray,  and  were  eight  days  without 
knowing  where  to  betake  themselves.  After  a long  march,  these  two 
wanderers  entered  Kosbia  [Koch  Bihar],  a country  lying  between  Bengal 
and  Azo  [Hajo], 

“ The  Great  Mogul’s  general  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  Azo,  and  at 
this  time  subdued  him.  Our  two  adventurers  expected  a share  of  the  plunder, 
but  were  disappointed.  This  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to  them ; their 
wages,  which  were  no  more  than  ten  crowns  a month,  being  insufficient  to 
maintain  them,  on  account  of  the  then  dearness  of  provisions.  The  reason 
that  they  had  no  more  was,  because  they  served  in  the  army  by  constraint, 
whereas  those  who  served  voluntarily  had  twenty-five  crowns  each  per 
month. 

“ Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Azo,  the  general  has- 
tened to  attack  the  countries  belonging  to  the  king  of  Assam  ; and  lest  the 
floods,  which  every  six  months  overflowed  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom, 
should  frustrate  his  designs,  he  advanced  with  great  expedition,  and  arrived 
before  that  time  at  the  place  he  intended. 
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“ In  the  mean  time  our  two  adventurers,  and  the  English  who  belonged 
to  the  army,  having  observed  all  the  signs  of  an  approaching  tempest,  care- 
fully repaired  their  vessels.  These  precautions,  however,  were  unavailing  ; the 
vessel  in  which  were  our  two  adventurers,  not  having  been  properly  ballasted, 
was  overturned  by  the  currents,  and  four  Dutchmen  and  twenty-four  Moors 
perished.  Both  our  heroes,  after  swimming  sevei'al  hours  towards  land,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  by  an  English  vessel,  which  took  them  on  board. 
The  next  morning  they  thanked  their  benefactors  and  went  to  the  army, 
where  they  sought  an  occasion  of  admittance  to  the  general.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he  fell  into  a violent  passion,  and  commanded 
them  to  withdraw  and  choose  what  other  vessel  they  had  a mind  to. 

“ In  two  days  after,  their  admiral  sot  sail  in  search  of  the  enemy,  atten- 
ded by  the  whole  fleet.  Although  the  wind  was  little  favourable  to  them, 
the  vessel  which  our  adventurers  entered,  followed  on  the  course,  and  three 
or  four  hours  afterwards  dashed  against  a rock,  wlvich  struck  off  their  helm. 
Not  long  after,  they  discovered  the  enemy’s  fleet,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
sail.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  them,  they  advanced,  and  a smart  en- 
counter ensued.  They  took  three  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  the  least 
of  which  carried  seventy  men  ; and  of  this  whole  number  there  did  not  escape 
above  fifty.  The  three  hundred  vessels  that  escaped,  unhappily  east  anchor 
at  about  a quarter  of  a league’s  distance  from  the  general,  who  advanced  up 
the  country  with  all  possible  expedition.  Having  brought  near  three  hund- 
red pieces  of  cannon,  he  planted  them  against  them,  and  sunk  the  greatest 
part  of  them  ; the  rest  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  general’s  vessels  with  success. 

“ After  this  pursuit,  their  admiral  cast  anchor  before  the  city  of  Lokwa, 
situated  about  six  leagues  from  Gueragon.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  here 
about  three  months  in  consequence  of  the  flood  : as  soon  as  the  waters  were 
sufficiently  fallen,  they  quitted  their  post.  Having  been  fifteen  months  in 
the  Great  Mogul’s  army,  by  the  mediation  of  their  consul,  our  adventurers 
at  length  obtained  their  discharge,  and  prepared  for  their  departure.  In 
fifteen  days  they  came  to  Decka,  and  thence  took  shipping  for  Ongueli. 
Having  sailed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  along  the  river,  they 
made  some  stay  at  Cazimabahar  [Qazimbazar,  near  Murshidabad],  a place 
famous  for  silks.  From  thence  they  returned  to  Ongueli,  where  each  betook 
himself  to  different  employs,  and  it  was  not  till  1673,  that  the  last  of  our 
adventurers  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  country.” 

The  palace  of  the  Rajahs  in  Ghargaon  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
a large  enclosed  space  about  a mile  from  the  Dik’ho  river,  and  nine  miles 
east  of  Sibsagar  (Bangpur).  The  surrounding  ‘bund’  is  -some  fifteen  feet 
broad  on  the  top,  and  about  eight  feet  high,  but  considerably  more  on  the 
outer  face  where  an  enormous  ditch  exists  all  around,  some  forty  feet  wide  and 
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of  various  depths,  made  probably  to  provide  materials  for  the  wall  as  well 
as  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  core  of  the  bund  is  said  to  be  brick, 
and  is  covered  with  earth,  now  overgrown  with  forest  trees.  Here  is  also 
another  bund,  (query,  an  outer  line  of  defence)  some  four  or  five  miles  outside 
Ghargaon  proper.  There  are  numerous  traditions  respecting  the  enclosed  land ; 
one  that  none  but  the  better  families  were  allowed  to  reside  within  it ; another 
story  tells  us  that  the  bund  was  planted  with  dense  hedges  of  bamboos  (hence 
its  name  Bansgayh),  and  this  enormous  tract  of  country  was  used  as  a preserve 
for  wild  elephants  ; another  that  it  was  the  private  property  of  the  Rajah, 
and  that  no  one  could  exercise  judicial  powers  within  it  but  the  Rajah  him- 
self ; whilst  some  think,  it  is  merely  a coincidence,  and  this  bund  was  simply  a 
road  (as  it  is  in  many  parts  at  the  present  date)  that  may  have  been  construct- 
ed before  or  about  the  time  Ghargaon  was  adopted  the  capital.  The  Romans 
have  • the  reputation  of  being  the  masters  in  the  art  of  road-making,  but  their 
efforts  seem  small  when  compared  with  the  network  of  enormous  bunds  inter- 
secting this  country  in  all  directions,  and  made  absolutely  from  mud  alone,  no 
other  materials  being  procurable.  The  same  neglect  which  has  allowed  the 
historic  monuments  of  this  country  to  fall  into  ruins,  is  very  perceptible  to 
any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  travel  over  these  once 
magnificent  roads  during  the  wet  season. 

Reference  is  made  to  Chamdara  in  the  account  of  Mir  JumlalTs  advance, 
by  Mons.  F.  Bernier  : this  place  will  be  seen  marked  about  five  miles  from 
Ghargaon  on  the  road  to  Sibsagar,  where  the  road  cuts  through  the 
Bansgarh,  and  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name.  The  gateway  there, 
with  an  innnensc  amount  of  fine  carved  stonework,  has  been  utilized  for  build- 
ing purposes  by  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  road  from  Ghargaon  to 
this  spot  is  very  different  to  the  ‘ Rajah’  roads,  and  seems  never  to  have  been 
properly  repaired  since  dug  up  to  annoy  the  enemy’s  troops  in  1G62.  The  city 
of  Lokwa  (Lukwah)  mentioned  in  the  sailor’s  narrative,  is  some  sixteen 
miles  from  Ghargaon,  on  the  Rajgarh  : not  a brick  is  to  be  seen  there  now, 
the  place  is  at  present  a tea  garden  ; a portion  of  Mir  Jumlah’s  fleet  must 
have  gone  up  the  Desang  upon  which  Lukwah  is  situated,  and  probably  a 
portion  of  the  forces  marched  down  the  Rajgarh  to  invest  Ghargaon  on  the 
east,  whilst  another  portion  of  the  fleet  and  army  went  of  the  Dik’ho,  land- 
ing about  where  Rangpur  (Sibsagar)  now  stands,  to  attack  on  the  west ; 
for  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  forces  could  have  gone 
up  the  Desang  to  attack  Lukwah,  when  the  Dik’ho  route  to  Ghargaon  was 
nearer,  more  practicable  for  both  fleet  and  army,  and  had  water  communica- 
tion to  within  gunshot  of  Ghargaon  itself,  whilst  Lukwah  was  at  least  sixteen 
miles  distant. 

The  stone  gateway  mentioned  by  Robinson,  the  guard  houses,  and  other 
brick  buildings  in  the  enclosed  space  at  Ghargaon  have  all  disappeared  since 
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1866  ; the  bund  is  overgrown  with  forest ; the  ditch  in  many  places  filled 
with  rank  vegetation,  and  the  enclosure  itself  a mass  of  dense  jungle.  The 
palace,  as  before  mentioned,  is  rapidly  crumbling  away  ; in  1869,  the  north- 
west front  consisting  of  two  verandahs  fell  in,  the  balustrades  in  many  places 
are  gone,  huge  cracks  gape  in  every  direction,  the  rain  finds  its  way  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  building,  and  although  the  plans  shew  that  it  is  of  the  most 
massive  construction,  it  is  hardly  safe  for  a visitor  to  mount  to  the  summit. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  some  tea  planters 
who  are  said  to  have  made  slight  repairs ; they  are  also  credited  with  having 
found  a sword  having  a silver  hilt,  and  an  ivory  and  gold  sheath,  besides 
other  valuables. 

The  so-called  palace  itself  may  be  described  as  a quadrangular  pile  of 
brickwork  consisting  of  three  stories  above  ground,  and  two  subterranean 
ones.  The  surface  of  the  soil  being  very  soft  and  liable  to  inundations  'from 
the  Dik’ho,  an  immense  mass  of  boulders  was  placed  there,  upon  which  the 
palace  was  erected,  some  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
These  boulders  were  probably  procured  from  Santok  Mukli,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Ghargaon,  up  the  river  Dik’ho,  that  being  the  nearest  place  where 
they  can  be  found.  The  subterranean  chambers  have  been  visited  of  late 
years,  but  presented  nothing  of  interest,  and  at  the  present  date  are  hardly 
accessible  from  fallen  brickwork,  &c.  The  building  has  cupolas  at  the  angles 
and  a terminal  one  at  the  summit  in  the  centre ; the  openings  on  to  the 
verandahs  are  generally  arched,  frequently  cusped : all  the  decorations  are 
in  stucco,  and  although  cut  or  carved  bricks  have  been  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  not  one  is  visible  in 'or  on  the  palace  itself.  This  is  singular, 
as  cut  bricks  seem  to  constitute  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  old  Asamese 
buildings  in  this  district.  The  walls  and  piers  are  very  massive,  and  the 
openings  generally  small.  The  general  design  seems  more  ornate  than  useful, 
and  it  is  apparently  as  much  a temple  as  a dwelling  or  palace.  The  bricks, 
or  rather  tiles,  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed  (not  a particle  of  wood  or 
stone  being  perceptible)  are  extremely  hard  and  frequently  hear  a polish,  and 
are  seldom  of  the  same  thickness  and  superficial  measure,  a fair  specimen 
8"  x 10"  x If".  In  one  verandah  the  ornamented  stucco  has  fallen  off  in 
places  disclosing  an  under  layer  of  the  same  material  having  the  same 
pattern  but  on  a slightly  smaller  scale.  The  plans  and  photographs  will 
give  a far  more  correct  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  building  than  any 
written  description  can  supply.  The  buildings  near  the  palace  were  stand- 
ing some  three  years  since,  and  consisted  of  a large  square  room,  said  to  have 
been  a room  for  holding  nautclies  in,  and  a long  arched  passage-like  building 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  use.  Remains  of  brickwork  some 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  palace  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  might 
have  been  a brick  wall  surrounding  it  at  that  distance,  but  the  dense  jungle 
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renders  it  impossible  to  follow  it  up.  There  were  several  largo  tanks  also 
within  the  enclosure,  of  which  but  one  remains  in  good  order.  The  remains 
of  a bund  surrounding  what  might  have  been  a fruit  garden  has  also  been 
noticed. 

A very  curious  tradition  respecting  the  builder  of  the  palace  is  current 
amongst  the  natives.  A Bangalf  architect  named  Q-onsam  was  invited 
by  the  Rajah  Chuckcnmung  to  construct  this  palace.  Wishing  to  obtain 
for  his  Rajah  in  Bengal  all  particulars  as  to  the  strength  and  population  of 
the  country,  he  suggested  that  in  making  the  bricks  they  should  bo  mixed  with 
the  white  of  eggs  to  render  them  harder.  On  Chuckcnmung  enquiring  where 
such  a vast  number  of  eggs  could  be  obtained,  he  intimated  that  if  every  one 
in  Asam  gave  two  eggs  each,  he  would  probably  have  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  order  was  accordingly  given,  the  eggs  provided,  and  secretly  coun- 
ted by  the  builder.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  Rajah  was  quite  alive  to  the 
stratagem,  and  when  the  building  was  completed,  dismissed  bim  and  his 
assistants  with  great  praise  and  riches.  They  were  escorted  across  the  river 
to  be  conveyed  to  Dik'ho  Mukb  by  road  (the  Bor  Alii)  ; but  immediately 
they  got  as  far  as  Nazi  rah,  they  were  attacked,  made  prisoners  and  beheaded 
on  the  spot,  and  the  treasure  returned  to  the  Rajah. 

The  importance  of  this  place  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  can  bo  judged  from  the  immense  number  of  ruined  temples,  vast 
tanks,  enormous  maidans,  and  the  once  magnificent  roads  and  river  bunds  ; 
it  is  now  but  sparsely  populated,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  one 
enormous  jungle.  The  district  is  well  worthy  of  a visit  by  some  competent 
antiquarian,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  archaeological  treasures  that  are  now 
rapidly  perishing  from  neglect  and  wilful  destruction,  and  would  amply 
repay  the  tune  and  labour  spent  upon  a thorough  investigation  of  its  many 
art  treasures  and  historical  monuments. 
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Translations  of  selected  portions  of  Boole  I.  of  Ghand  Bardai's  Epic. — By 
John  Beames,  B.  C.  S.,  M.  E.  A.  S.,  etc. 

After  the  severe  strictures  passed  on  my  translation  of  the  19th  hook  by 
Mr.  Growse,  (which,  however,  ho  subsequently  retracted)  I think  it  necessary 
again  to  point  out  that  in  a poem  constructed  like  this,  absolute  accuracy  of 
translation  is  impossible.  The  lines  generally  consist  of  a string  of  crude 
forms  of  nouns  without  any  inflectional  terminations,  or  signs  of  case.  In 
languages  destitute  of  such  grammatical  formations,  the  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence  often  supplies  the  requisite  clue  to  the  meaning.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Ghand.  His  words,  if  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand, 
often  yield  no  meaning  at  all.  In  some  cases  turn  the  words  as  we  may,  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  any  clear  sense.  The  verbs  when  they  occur  do 
certainly  exhibit  some  signs  of  tense  ; thus  we  have  the  singular  masculine  of 
the  preterite  in  -yaw,  the  feminine  in  - i , the  plural  masculine  in  -e,  the  plural 
feminine  in  -in  ; but  more  frequently  all  tenses  and  persons  are  rudely  ex- 
pressed by  the  indefinite  participle  in  -i,  as  Icari,  delclii,  which  serves  alike  for 
past,  present,  and  future  time. 

There  are  two  other  difficulties.  Archaic  words  which  neither  occur  in 
the  modem  languages,  nor  can  be  traced  to  any  known  Sanskrit  root ; and 
the  insertion  of  arbitrary  letters  to  eke  out  the  rhythm,  such  as  la,  su,  ha, 
which  have  no  meaning  whatever. 

When  to  all  this  is  added  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dividing  the  words, 
I think  I am  not  asking  too  much  from  critics,  if  I request  that  they  will 
confine  themselves  to  politely  stating  that  they  think  I am  mistaken  ; in- 
stead of  at  once  taxing  me  with  ignorance  of  a language  which  I have  studied 
for  fourteen  years,  and  whose  difficulty  I appreciate  as  much  as  any  one  can. 

I have  recently  leamt  from  a missionary  at  Ajmir  that  even  the  pro- 
fessional hards  of  that  place  admit  their  inability  to  understand  more  than 
the  general  drift  of  Chand’s  poems. 

The  secret  of  this  loose  careless  archaic  patois  will  only  be  discovered, 
when  our  researches  into  the  vast  and  ancient  language  of  which  it  repre  • 
sents  one  phase  have  been  established  on  a firm  footing.  To  that  end  some 
few  of  us  are  devoting  our  spare  time.  The  following  efforts  at  a render- 
ing are  perhaps  premature,  but  even  so  they  may  yield  some  fruit  of  assist- 
ance to  the  greater  task,  and  may  even  prove  in  some  sort  a guide  to  those 
who  in  time  to  come  may  approach  the  subject  with  a better  apparatus 
criticus  than  we  possess  at  present.  The  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  of  the 
fifteenth  century  knew  very  little  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day  ; 
yet  the  world  is  not  without  some  debt  to  Erasmus  and  Eeuchlin,  or  even  to 
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their  learned  predecessors.  Put  me  and  my  contemporaries  as  low  as  you 
will  in  the  scale  of  scholarship,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  making 
a beginning,  upon  which  the  better  furnished  scholars  of  the  future  will 
perhaps  be  not  ashamed  to  build. 

1st  Selection. — The  OPENnra  of  the  poem.  Stanzas  1 — 13. 

First,  Satak  metre.  Om  ! — 

1.  First  reverently  bowing,  bowing,  the  poet  adores  the  feet  of  the 
Gurus. 

(Taking)  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  highest,  the  afforder  of  support,1  the 
husband  of  the  opulent  Lachhi  ; 

(Who)  stands  the  lord  of  vice  and  of  virtue,  consuming  the  wicked,  the 
lord  of  heaven,  blessing  with  success  ; 

(Who  is  as)  sandalwood  to  the  life  of  living  beings  moving  on  the  earth, 
lord  of  all,  bestower  of  blessings. 

2.  Vathua  metre. 

First  the  very  auspicious  root  is  to  be  celebrated.2 
Irrigated  with  the  water  of  the  truth  of  tradition, 

Religion,  (like)  a fair  tree  with  one  trunk  sprung  up 
With  thrice  six  branches  rejoicing  the  three  worlds, 

„ Leaves  (of  various)  colours,  leaves  (like)  mouths,  there  were* 

Colour  of  flowers,  and  weight  of  fruit  (it  had) 

Speech  unfailing,  princely, 

Rejoicing  with  fragrance  the  sight  and  touch 
A’san  tree  of  hope  to  the  parrot  (-like)  poet. 

3.  Kavit. 

First  having  indeed  proclaimed  a blessing 

Having  honored4  the  sacred  writings,  (whose)  beginning  (is)  the  Veda, 

(Whose)  three-fold  branches,  in  (all)  four  directions 

(Are)  possessed  of  colour,  and  leaves  (like)  letters 

Religion  having  sprouted  (out  through)  the  bark 

Flowered  fair  in  (all)  four  directions 

Its  fruit,  (virtuous)  deeds,8  springing  out 

Immortal,  dwelling  amidst  mortals 

(Firm  as)  counsel  of  kings,  (or  as)  the  earth,  the  wind  shakes  it  not 
Giving  to  life  the  flavour  of  nectar, 

The  Kali  (yuga)  affixes  no  stain  to  it 
Containing  truth,  wisdom,  and  (perpetual)  freshness. 

4.  Kavit. 

Taking  possession  of  the  earth  (like)  a garden  plot 
Irrigating  it  with  the  fullness  of  the  Yeda,  as  with  water 
Placing  in  it  good  seed6 
Upsprung  the  shoot  of  knowledge 
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Combining  branches  of  three  qualities 
With  leaves  of  many  names,  red  as  earth 
It  flowered  with  good  deeds,  and  good  thoughts 
Complete  deliverance,  union  of  substances 

The  twice-bom  of  pure  mind  have  experienced  the  flavour  of  perfect 
wisdom 

A banian  tree  of  delight,  spreading  abroad  virtues, 

The  branches  of  (this)  excellent  tree  in  the  three  worlds 
Unconquered,  victorious,  diffusing  virtues. 

5.  Bhujanga  prayata  metre. 

First  be  the  well  adorned  Bhujangi7  taken 

Whose  name  this  one,  is  spoken  in  many  ways 

Second,  betaken  the  god,  the  lord  of  life 

Who  placed  the  universe  by  powerful  spells  on  Seshnag. 

In  the  four  Vedas  by  the  Brahmans  the  glory  of  Hari  is  spoken, 
Of  whose  virtue,  this  unvirtuous  world  is  witness. 

Third,  the  Bharati  Vyasa  spake  the  Bharath, 

Who  boro  witness  to  the  more  than  human  charioteer.3 

Fourth  Suka  deva  at  the  feet  of  Parikliit 

Who  extolled  all  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Kura 

Fifth  * * 8 

Who  placed  a six-fold  necklace  on  the  neck  of  King  Nala. 

Sixth  Kalidasa,  fair  of  speech,  fair  of  wit 

Whose  speech  is  that  of  a poet,  a master-poet  fair-speaking, 

Who  made  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  mouth  of  Kali, 

Who  firmly  bound  the  dyke  of  three-fold  enjoyment. 

Seventh,  Banda  mali’s  charming  poem 

The  wave  of  whose  wit  is  as  the  stream  of  Ganga. 

Jayadcva  eighth,  poet,  king  of  poets 
Who  only  made  the  song  of  Govinda ; 

Take  all  these  poets  as  thy  spiritual  guide,  Poet  Chand, 

Whose  body  is  as  a sacrifice  inspired  by  Devi. 

The  poets  who  have  uttered  praises  and  excellent  speech, 

Of  them  Poet  Chand  has  spoken  highly. 

G.  Duha. 

The  speech  in  verse  of  Chand,  excellent. 

Hearing  him  utter,  his  wife  (says) 

Purifier  of  the  body,  O poet, 

Uttering  excellent  speech. 

7.  Kavit. 

Saith  the  wife  to  her  husband. 

Purifier  of  offspring,  great  poet, 
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Uttering  spells  and  charms, 

Like  an  oblation  offered  to  Devi, 

Hero  of  spells,  very  terrible, 

Giving  pleasure  to  kings  by  thy  poetry  ; 

The  childish  sports,  one  by  one, 

Of  the  gods  having  extolled  in  thy  poems, 

Having  uttered  unchecked  speech, 

From  which  to  me  (comes)  wisdom, 

That  word  which  is  the  visible  form  of  Brahrn, 

Why  should  not  the  best  of  poets  speak  it  P 

8.  Kavit,  Chand’s  speech. 

To  his  wife  (saith)  the  bal’d 
Chand,  muttering  soft  and  low, 

That  true  word  of  Brahrn, 

Purifier  of  (all)  others  itself  pure, 

That  word  which  has  no  form, 

Stroke,  letter,  or  colour, 

Unshaken,  unfathomable,  boundless, 

Purifier  of  all  things  in  the  three  worlds, 

That  word  of  Brahma,  let  me  expound 
The  glory  of  the  Gurus,  pleasing  to  Saraswati, 

If  in  the  arrangement  of  my  phrases  I should  succeed, 

It  will  be  pleasing  to  thee,  O lotus-faced  one  ! 

9.  Kavit,  Chand’s  wife’s  speech. 

Thou  art  the  poet,  the  excellent  bard, 

Gazing  on  the  heavens  with  unclouded  intellect,10 
Skilful  in  the  arrangement  of  metres 
Having  made  the  song  of  the  Peacock-youth 
The  wave  of  thy  wit  is  like  Ganga, 

Uttering  speech  immortal,  soft 
Good  men  hearing  it  are  rejoiced, 

(It)  subdues  like  a spell  of  might. 

The  incarnation  King  Prithiraj  the  lord, 

Who  maintained  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 

Hero,  chief  of  heroes,  and  all  his  paladins, 

Of  them  speak  a good  word.13 

10.  Kavit,  Chand’s  speech. 

To  her  of  the  elephant-gait,  Chand 
Singing  a pleasant  rhyme  (said), 

Ravisher  of  the  soul,  tendril  of  enjoyment, 

Possessing  the  fragrance  of  the  ocean  of  the  gods, 

(Thou)  of  the  glancing  eye,  in  the  flower  of  thy  youth, 
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Beloved  of  my  soul,  giver  of  bliss, 

Wife,  free  from  all  evil  qualities,13 

(Thou)  who  hast  obtained  the  fruit  of  the  worship  of  Gauri. 

As  many  poems  as  there  have  been  from  first  to  last 
Consider  how  endless  a string  (there  is)  of  them, 

The  description  of  this  matter  (is  in)  many  books, 

Thus  having  taken  in  the  best  counsel.14 
11.  Paddhari  metre. 

First  reverencing  my  first  of  gods 
Who  uttered  the  imperishable  word  Om  ! 

Who  made  the  Formed  out  of  the  Formless, 

The  will  of  his  mind  blossomed  and  bore  fruit, 

The  sheen  of  the  three  qualities,  inhabiting  the  three  worlds, 

Shining  on  gods  in  heaven,  men  on  earth,  serpents  (in  hell). 

Then  in  the  form  of  Brahma  leaving  the  Brahma-egg,15 
The  lord,  the  essence  of  truth  said  the  four  Yedas, 

The  creator  uttered  them,  unwritten, 

Without  qualities,  having  neither  form  nor  line, 

He  who  made  the  heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 

Yama,  Brahma,  Indra,  the  Rishis,  and  guardians  of  the  worlds, 
Winds,  fire,  clouds,  ether, 

Rivers,  ocean,  earth,  mountains,  and  their  inhabitants, 

He  created  eighty-four  lakhs  of  living  beings 
I cannot  come  to  an  end  of  the  description  of  them. 

He  made  a tendril  of  eighteen  colours, 

Of  various  kinds,  subject  to  all  qualities, 

No  one  can  resist  his  commands, 

Placing  the  order  on  his  head  (one)  bears  grief  in  the  body. 

Day  by  day  the  sun-god  when  night  turns  to  dawn16 
Rises  ; this  comes  to  pass  by  force  of  the  lord’s  command. 

The  moon  every  night  obedient  to  order 
Rises  in  the  sky,  being  without  division, 

The  guardians  of  the  regions  remain  patiently  pressed  down  by  the 
earth, 

Their  joints  do  not  ache  though  they  remain  firmly  pressed. 

He  appoints  to  the  wind  its  measure  and  the  place  of  its  going, 

It  neither  exceeds  nor  falls  short,  makes  joy  to  the  body. 

Indra’s  heaven,  clouds,  and  sky  (obey  his)  order, 

He  makes  the  rain  to  rain  joyfully. 

Firm  and  immoveable  remains  the  earth  (like)  the  glory  of  the  lord, 
It  cannot  shake  or  move  for  an  instant  in  distress. 

The  wave  rising  touches  the  sky, 
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On  the  brink  of  the  ocean  there  remains  no  trace  of  it ; 

Having  obtained  its  limit,  not  one  (wave)  passes  it, 

It  advances  only  so  far  as  the  lord’s  command  (allows). 

His  order  no  one  can  refute, 

Neither  in  the  past,  nor  in  the  future,  nor  in  the  present. 

The  Yeda  describes  Brahma  as  illimitable, 

Filling  the  water  and  land  he  remains  in  every  material  object. 

Then  spake  Vyasa  eighteen  Puranas. 

Arranging  the  incarnations  in  various  order 
He  describes  with  clear  intellect  every  god, 

He  searched  out  all  of  them,  he  did  not  confound  their  character. 
Then  Valmiki,  the  incarnation  of  Ram, 

Related  in  a book  of  a hundred  krores  (of  lines)  essence  of  truth. 

# # # #18 

The  mighty  bear,  the  story  of  the  friendly  monkey 
Again  five  poems  live  poets  made, 

Placed  a light  in  the  breasts  of  ignorant  men, 

In  a few  words  wisdom  is  shown, 

I might  make  a boast,  then  you  would  laugh. 

12.  Dulm.  Hearing  the  poem  of  Poet  Chand, 

Delighted  in  her  mind,  his  wife  (says), 

Thou  art  the  poet,  the  charming  poet, 

Laughing  being  prevented. 

13.  Kavit.  Quoth  the  intelligent  wife. 

Thou  who  hast  spells  on  thy  tongue — ocean  of  spells 
Excelling  in  the  description  of  witness 
Like  the  shining  moon 
Thou  bestower  of  heavenly  blessings, 

Grant  a gift  to  me,  0 poet ! 

The  eighteen  Puranas 
Their  names  and  quantity  all ; 

Thou  telling  the  tale  joy  (will  be)  to  me, 

Past  and  future  existences  will  be  purified, 

The  darkness  of  ignorance  is  destroyed  by  hearing  this, 

The  filth  of  (spiritual)  blindness  is  removed  from  the  heart. 
Whereupon  Chand  in  a long  Kavit  recites  the  names  of  the  Puranas 
and  number  of  lines  contained  in  each. 

It  is  not  worth  translating. 
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Notes  to  l.s/  Selection. 

1.  Or  “ supporting  the  earth,”  if  trrC'rf  be  meant  for  VOift,  which  is 
quite  possible. 

2.  This  line  is  extra-metral,  and  is  probably  meant  as  a note. 

3.  A conjectural  rendering,  which  does  not  satisfy  me.  I can  propose 
no  better. 

4.  I read  Another  reading  is  ijqapsj,  which  seems  to  have  arisen 

from  an  omission  of  the  vowel  by  the  copyist. 

5. 

6.  This  strange  line  I read  as  if  for  =l’t5T  QW  'jTWI 

7.  I do  not  know  what  the  allusion  is  here. 

8.  These  words  are  probably  a corruption,  'acRTT*!  ^nT«J  being  for 
more  than  earthly,  from  'g'cr,  over,  and  Tjfkpft,  earth,  and 

charioteer.  It  is  an  allusion  to  Krishna’s  acting  as  charioteer  to  Arjuna  in 
the  great  war. 

9.  I cannot  understand  this  line. 

10.  Of  the  many  senses  of  *n«(r,  the  one  here  given  is  the  only  one  that 
will  yield  any  meaning. 

11.  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Sanskrit  poem  called  Kumara 
Sambhava,  or  the  “Birth  of  the  Wargod”  Kartikeya,  whose  emblem  is  the 
peacock.  Chand  may  have  written  a paraphrase  of  that  work,  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  literature. 

12.  is  still  the  common  Panjibi  for  “ a word.”  Many  of  these 
Panjabi  words  occur  in  Chand,  which  is  natural,  as  he  was  a native  of  Labor. 

13.  Literally,  wife  without  the  quality  i.  e.,  unqualified  by) — of 

heavy,  bad  qualities. 

14.  I do  not  pretend  to  understand  what  the  poet  means  by  these 
four  lines,  which  I have  translated  as  literally  as  I could. 

15.  I read  SHOT'S  ^TtT  (for  but  there  is  another  reading 

^3qifV,  which  is  not  intelligible.  ^3  and  vT  are  often  written  for  one  another  in 
the  MSS. 

16.  rsifsr  WTT,  literally  1 dawn  of  night,’  which  would  convey  a dif- 
ferent meaning  to  our  minds. 

17.  having  no  Kalas,  or  the  16  digits  into  which  the  moon  is 
divided. 

18.  This  line  is  not  intelligible,  it  contains  some  allusion  to  Sita’s 
rape,  but  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 


(To  be  continued .) 
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Koch  Bihar,  Koch  Hdjo,  and  Asam,  in  the  16 th  and  Vltli  centuries,  ac- 
cording to  the  Akbarn&mah,  the  Pddishdhnamah,  and  the  Kathiyah  i 

’ lbriyah . — By  H.  Blochmamt,  M.  A.,  Calcutta  Madrasah. 

The  beginning  of  Anrangzih’s  reign  is  marked  by  two  expeditions  which 
led  to  a temporary  occupation  of  territories  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Eastern  Bengal.  Not  only  had  the  gradual  retreat  of  Prince  Shuja’  from 
Akbamagar  (Rdjmahall)  to  Dhaka  and  Chatganw  (Chittagong)  given  rise  to 
the  maintenance  of  a large  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  troops  recruited  by  the 
officers  themselves,  which  might  conveniently  be  employed  to  settle  several 
frontier  disputes  of  long  standing,  to  in  vade  Rukhang  (Aracan)  and  recoverthe 
children  of  the  lost  prince,  but  Aurangzib  found  it  also  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  employment  to  generals  on  whose  military  experience,  the  result  of 
the  wars  of  succession,  he  looked  with  unconcealed  distrust.  Dadd  Khan’s 
expedition  to  Palamau,  of  which  the  particulars  were  given  in  last  year’s 
Journal,  occupied  the  Bihar  corps;  and  Mir  Jumkh  Mu’azzam  Khan,  the 
‘ Tar  i wafadar,'  or  faithful  friend  of  the  throne,  received  orders  to  use 
his  army  and  extend  the  imperial  dominions  in  the  north  along  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  in  the  south  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In 
the  expedition  to  A'sam,  which  is  related  below,  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  Mughuls  advanced,  is  marked  by  the  intersection  of  95°  Long.,  and  27° 
Lat.,  i.  e.,  the  district  north  of  Sibsagar  and  Nazir  ah  (the  old  Ghargaon)  in 
Upper  Asam  ; and  in  the  expedition  to  Aracan,  which  was  undertaken  after 
Mir  Jumlah’s  death,  the  most  southern  point  is  Raimi,  or  Rambu,  between 
21°  and  22°  Lat.,  half  way  between  Chatganw  and  Akyab.  Beyond  these 
two  points  the  Muhammadans  did  not  advance.  We  have  no  particulars 
of  any  expedition  led  by  the  old  kings  of  Bengal  against  Aracan ; A'sam 
was  invaded  about  1500  by  Husain  Shdh  of  Bengal,  the  scanty  narrative  of 
the  expedition  forming  an  interesting  page  in  the  description  given  by  the 
Persian  historian  of  Mir  Jumlah’s  invasion. 

The  south-eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  up  to  the  time  of  Aurangzib  was 
the  Phani  (Fenny)  River,  Bhaluah  and  Nawak’hali  being  the  most  easterly 
‘ th&nabs’  of  Sirkar  Sunnargaon.  The  A'in  i Akbari,  indeed,  includes 
Sirkar  Chdtgfinw  in  Bengal ; but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Mughuls  ever 
obtained  a footing  east  of  the  Phani  River  before  tbe  annexation  of  Chatganw 
under  Aurangzib.  The  frontier  then  passed  along  the  western  portions  of 
Tiparah  as  far  as  Silhat  and  Liitu,  went  then  westwards  along  the  southern 
skirts  of  the  Khasiah,  Garo,  and  the  Karibari  Hills,  Hatsilah*  on  the  left 

* Kennel  spells  the  name  Hautchella,  and  places  it  opposite  to  Chilmari  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  I cannot  find  the  name  on  modern  maps.  Latu  is  spelt 
Ladu  in  the  Am. 
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bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  being  looked  upon  as  a frontier  town,  and  then 
along  the  Brahmaputra  as  far  as  the  Parganah  Bhetarhand,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sankos  and  the  Brahmaputra  rivers.  From  Bhetarhand 
the  frontier  passed  westward  to  PStg&nw  and  the  northern  portions  of  Sirkar 
Purniah.  The  Morang,  Koch  Bihar,  and  the  districts  at  the  angle  of  the 
Brahmaputra  lay  beyond  the  empire. 

The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mughul  empire  in  the  N.  E.  of  Bengal 
were  Koch  Bihar  and  Koch  Hajo.  The  latter  is  called  by  old  English 
travellers  ‘ the  kingdom  of  Azo.’  The  position  of  Koch  Bihar  is  sufficiently 
known;  even  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir  it  did  not  extend  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Brahmaputra.  Koch  Hajo  almost  coincides  with  the  modern  district  of 
Gwalpfira,  Lower  Asam,  extending  from  above  Hatsilah  in  the  Karibari 
Hills  and  Parganah,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Brahmaputra,  along  the  bend  of 
the  river  to  Gwalpdra.  On  the  right  side,  it  commenced  north  of  the  Par- 
ganah of  Bhetarhand  and  contained  the  districts  along  the  angle  of  the  river 
as  far  as  Parganah  K’liontliag'hat  inclusively,  with  the  towns  of  Dhobrf  and 
Rangamiti.  On  the  east  Koch  Hajo  bordered  on  Kamrup,  or  that  part  of 
Asam  which  lies  between  Gwalpara,  and  Gauhatti  to  both  sides  of  the 
Brahmaputra. 

The  comparatively  recent  time  of  the  advance  of  the  Muhammadans  in 
these  districts  explains  the  paucity  of  Muhammadan  names  of  towns  in  Koch 
Hajo.  The  maps  give  a Parganah  ‘ Mukrumpore,’  bordering  on  Bhetar- 
band,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a corruption  of  Mukarrampur,  so  called  after  Mu- 
karram  Khun,  the  conqueror  of  Hajo  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir.  The  par- 
ganah Golah  ’Alamganj  with  Rangimiti  as  chief  town,  where  the  Imperial 
Faujdar  had  his  head  quarters,  reminds  us  of  ’Alamgir  ; and  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  north  of  Karibari,  lies  the  Parganah  Aurangabad,  which 
also  reminds  us  of  Aurangzib.  But  these  few  Muhammadan  names  refer  all 
to  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  frontier  of  Bengal.  From 
the  absence  of  Muhammadan  names  we  may  conclude  that  the  invasions  of 
Koch  Bihir  and  Asam  by  several  Bengal  kings  as  Husain  Shah  and  Su- 
laiman  i Kararani,  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
led  to  no  permanent  results. 

Kamrup  also,  for  a short  time  under  Shahjahan,  was  included  in  the 
Dihli  empire,  and  had  imperial  Faujdlirs  whose  head  quarters  were  Gauhatti. 
As  in  other  parts  of  Bengal,  the  Muhammadans  established  settlements  of 
Paiks,  who  are  defined  as  a sort  of  militia,  armed  with  spears  and  shields. 
But  the  Governors  of  Bengal  soon  found  that  they  could  not  trust  them 
as  a border  defence ; for  in  the  Hajo  and  Asamesc  wars  they  generally  took 
the  side  of  the  Asam  Rajahs. 

I now  proceed  to  collect  the  notes  given  in  the  works  of  Muhammadan 
Historians  on  Koch  Bihdr,  Koch  Hdjo,  and  Asam.  The  notes  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Akbarndmuh,  the  Tuzu/c  i Jah&ngiri , the  Bd  dish  a It  n dm  ah , 
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the  ’ Alamgirnamali,  and  the  Fathiyah  i ’ Ibriyah . The  first  four  works  are 
sufficiently  known  ; but  the  last  mentioned  work  requires  a few  introductory 
remarks. 

The  Fathiyah  i ’Ibriyah  is  also  called  Tarikh  Fath  i A sham,  or 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  A'sam.  It  was  written  by  Ibn  Muhammad  Wali,  or 
Shihabuddin  Talish,  between  the  4th  Muharram  and  the  20th  Shawwal,  1073, 
A.  H.,  or  between  the  9th  August,  1062,  and  13th  May,  1063,  A.  D. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  author.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Mir  Muham- 
mad Sa’id  of  Ardistan,  better  known  to  European  historians  under  the  name 
of  Mir  Jumlah,  lvlnin  Khanan  and  Governor  of  Bengal  in  the  beginning  of 
Aurangzib’s  reign,  and  accompanied  the  general,  apparently  in  the  position 
of  a clerk,  on  his  expedition  to  A'sam  in  1662,  and  returned  with  him  to 
Bengal.  His  brother  Muhammad  Sa’id,  too,  held  an  inferior  office  during  the 
expedition.  In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  the  reports  which  the 
imperial  Wdqi’ahnawises  used  to  send  to  Court,  were  often  in  the  opinion  of 
Mir  Jumlah  defective  and  incorrect ; hence  the  object  of  the  author  is  to 
give  a detailed  and  faithful  account  of  the  whole  expedition  to  As&m  up  to 
the  death  of  Mir  Jumlah,  with  which  the  book  closes.  The  office  of  Waqi’ah- 
nawis,  or  writer  of  events,  had  been  introduced  by  Akbar  :*  his  duty  was 
to  report  to  Court  whatever  happened  in  the  district  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. Before  the  time  of  the  Mughuls  also  the  office  existed,  though 
reports  were  not  so  systematically  forwarded,  as  from  the  time  of  Akbar.  In 
the  TdriJch  i Firuzshahi,  for  instance,  we  find  the  word  bar  id,  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  the  Latin  veredus,  used  instead  of  ‘ Waqi’ahnawis.’  Dr. 
Fryer,  who  was  in  India  from  1672  to  1681,  in  his  most  interesting  ‘ New 
Account  of  East  India  and  Persia’  (London,  1698),  calls  these  officers 
‘ Public  Notaries,’  or  ‘ Public  Intelligencers,’  and  has  the  following  remark 
{loc.  cit.,  p.  140). — “This  cheat  [he  means  the  practice  of  false  musters] 
is  practised  all  over  the  Realm,  notwithstanding  here  are  Puhlick  Notaries 
placed  immediately  by  the  Mogul,  to  give  Notice  of  all  Transactions  ; which 
they  are  sure  to  represent  in  favour  of  the  Governors  where  they  reside,  being 
Fee’d  by  them,  as  well  as  paid  by  the  Emperor  ; so  that  if  a Defeat  happen, 
it  is  extenuated  ; if  a Victory,  it  is  magnified  to  the  height : Those  in  this 
Office  are  called  Focanoveces.” 

On  comparing  the  account  of  Shihabuddin  with  the  shorter  account 
of  Mir  Jumlali’s  expedition  in  the  ’ A! lamgirnd rnah,  which  contains  a his- 
tory of  the  first  ten  years  of  Aurangzib’s  reign  and  was  issued  with  the 
Emperor’s  permission,  we  find  a remarkable  coincidence  in  language  and 
phraseology.  Whole  sentences,  in  fact  occur  word  for  word  in  both  books  ; 
and  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  ’Alamgirnamali  either 
used  Shihabuddin’s  account,  or  both  had  access  to  the  official  reports  which 
were  sent  to  the  Emperor.  I shall  notice  this  circumstance  below. 

* Vide  A'm  translation,  p.  258. 
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In  point  of  style,  ShiMbuddin’s  work  is  elegant  and  simple.  The  Per- 
sian is  flowing  and  pure,  and  the  total  absence  of  Indian  isti'mdl,  or  Indo- 
Persian  constructions,  shews  that  the  author  was  a native  of  Persia. 

The  book*  consists  of  a short  preface,  an  introduction  (mugaddimah) 
and  two  parts  (maqdlah).  The  introduction  treats  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  invasion  of  Koch  Bihar  and  Asam.  The  first  part  relates  the  con- 
quest of  Koch  Bihar  and  the  general  condition  of  the  country.  The  second 
part  narrates  the  invasion  of  Asam  by  Mir  Jumlah  ; the  occupation  of  the 
country,  which  lasted  for  fourteen  months,  from  the  23rd  Jumada  I,  1072  to 
the  26th  Bajab,  1073  ; the  peace  which  was  concluded  ; and  the  return  of 
the  general  to  Khizrpur  near  Dhaka,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  on  the  2nd 
Ramazan,  1073.  The  second  part  is  divided  into  17  chapters,  of  which  the 
sixth  is  particularly  interesting  as  containing  a description  of  Asam  and  the 
Asamese  in  1662  and  occasional  notices  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asam. 

Koch  Biha'r  and  Koch  Ha'jo  (Lower  A'sa'm). 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Alcbarn&mah  (Lucknow 
Edition,  III,  p.  207).  “ To  the  events  of  this  time  [beginning  of  the  23rd 

years,  of  Akbar’s  reign,  A.  H.  986,  or  A.  D.,  1578]  belongs  the  arrival  of  the 
pesh/cash  from  Bengal  and  Koch  Bihar.  Rajah  Balgosain,  who  is  the 
Zamhidar  of  Koch,  submitted  again,  and  sent  valuable  presents  from  Bengal 
with  fifty-four  elephants.” 

This  was  after  the  total  defeat  of  Daiid,  king  of  Bengal,  by  Khan 
Jahdn.  Ain  translation,  p.  330. 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  (III,  762)  refers  to  the  end 
of  the  41st  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  or  the  middle  of  1005  A.  H.  [A.  D. 
1596,  end], 

“ About  tins  time  Lachmi  Narain  submitted.  He  is  the  ruler  of  Koch, 
and  has  4000  horse,  and  200,000  foot,  700  elephants,  and  1000  ships.  His 
country  is  200  Jeon  long,  and  from  100  to  40  /cos  broad,  extending  in  the 
east  to  the  Brahmaputra,  in  the  north  to  Tibbat,  in  the  south  to  G’hora- 
g’hat,  and  in  the  west  to  Tirhut. 

“ About  five  hundredf  years  ago,  a woman  prayed  in  a Mahadeo  temple 
for  a son.  Her  prayer  was  granted,  and  she  called  the  son  Bisa.  He  be- 
came the  ruler  of  Koch  Bihar.  One  of  his  descendants,  or  grandsons 

* The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  a MS.  of  the  work.  No.  425  of  the  Persian 
Catalogue.  It  was  also  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  the  old  Madrasah,  Baithak-khanah, 
1st  Bajab,  1265,  by  Masihuddin  Khan,  a Munshf  of  the  Foreign  Department.  The 
book  is  out  of  print. 

+ The  Lucknow  Edition  has  fifteen.  Although  I quote  the  Lucknow  Edition  of  the 
Akbarnainah,  I translate  from  MSS.,  for  the  text  of  the  Lucknow  Edition  is  worse 
than  the  worst  possible  MS.  For  Bisd  the  MSS.  have  B{bd,  Biyd,  or  Bisbd. 
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(nabirali) , was  Bal  Gosain,  a wise  ruler.  He  wrote  a letter  in  praise  of  tlie 
Emperor  and  sent  it  with  presents  to  Court.  As  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
ascetic,  he  did  not  marry,  and  when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  he  appointed 
Pat  Kunwar,  his  brother’s  son,  successor.  But  the  Rajah’s  eldest  brother, 
Sliukl  Gosain  desired  a marriage,  and  in  order  not  to  offend  him,  Bal  Gosain 
assented,  and  had  a son  Lachmi  Narain.  When  he  died  and  Laclimi  Nani  in 
became  Rajah,  Pat  Ivunwar  rebelled.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  opponent, 
Each  mi  made  his  submission  to  the  Emperor,  and  requested  Man  Singh,  tho 
Governor  of  Bengal,  to  introduce  him  at  Court.  A meeting  was  arranged ; 
Man  Singh  set  out  from  Salhnnagar*  and  the  Rajah  travelled  forty  Jcos 
to  meet  him  at  Anandapur.  The  meeting  took  place  on  13th  Dai.  After 
many  festivities,  the  Rajah  wished  to  take  Man  Singh  to  his  capital ; but 
Man  Singh  was  for  some  reason  unwilling  and  politely  took  leave  of  the 
Rajah.  The  latter  soon  after  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

“ As  the  Koch  Bihar  Rajahs  had  not  personally  paid  their  respects  at  the 
Court  of  the  kings  of  Bengal,  Sulaiman  i Kararani  had  invaded  Koch  Bihar, 
hut  without  result.” 

From  the  Tuzwk  i Jahdngiri  (p.  147)  we  see  that,  in.  the  end  of  1024, 
ninety  elephants  were  paraded  before  Jahangir,  which  Qasim  Khan,  the 
Governor  of  Bengal,  had  taken  from  Orisa,  the  Mugs,  and  Koch  Bihar. 

“ In  the  beginning  of  1027,  or  A.  D.  1618,  Lachmi  Narain  paid  his  re- 
spects personally  at  Court  in  Gujrat,  and  presented  a nazar  of  500  muliurs” 
(Joe.  cit.,  p.  220). 

The  following  more  detailed  account  is  taken  from  the  Bddishahndmah 

(II,  pp.  64  ff). 

Bengal  in  the  north  is  hounded  by  two  kingdoms,  one  of  which  is  called 
Koch  Hajo  and  the  other  Koch  Bihar.  Koch  Bihar  lies  far  away  from  the 
Brahmaputra  ; Koch  Hajo  lies  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  Koch  Hajo  was  ruled  over  by 
Parichliat,  and  Koch  Bihar  by  Lachmi  Narain,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Parichhat’s  grandfather.  Now  in  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  Em- 
peror, when  Shaikh  ’Alauddin  Fathpf.ri  Islam  Khan  had  been  made  gover- 
nor of  Bengal,  Parichliat  was  complained  against  by  hag  hunat  h,  zamindar 
of  the  Parganah  Sosang.t  whose  family  Parichliat  had  imprisoned.  Rag'll li- 
nat  h’s  complaints  were  found  to  he  correct ; and  as  I arichhat  had  not 
behaved  so  submissively  as  Lachmi  Narain  of  Koch  Bihar,  Shaikh  ’Alauddin 
determined  to  annex  Koch  Hajo,  and  ordered  Mukarram  Khanf  quickly  to 
invade  Hajo  with  6000  horse,  10,000  to  12,000  foot,  and  500  ships§.  The 

* Salima  agar  is  the  name  of  the  fort  of  Sherpur  Murchah  (Mymensingh). 

f Sosang  lies  east  of  the  Brahmaputra,  between  the  Kanban  and  the  Garo  Hills. 

J Ain  translation,  p.  493. 
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vanguard  was  commanded  by  Kamal  Khan  who  quickly  yet  cautiously 
marched  to  Hatsilah,  which  belongs  to  the  Parganah  Karibari  and  is  the 
beginning  of  Koch  Hajo,  fortifying  at  every  stage  his  encampment  with 
bamboo  palisades  according  to  the  system  of  warfare  followed  in  these  parts 
of  the  country.  He  then  advanced  on  Port  Dhobri,  which  lies  on  the  [right] 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  was  garrisoned  with  500  horse  and  10000 
foot  of  Pariohhat’s  troops,  and  besieged  it.  After  a bombardment  of  one 
month,  he  took  the  fort,  killing  a large  number  of  the  enemies.  Parichhat 
now  sent  a vakil  from  Khelah,  where  his  residence  was,  to  the  commander, 
sued  for  peace,  and  offered  100  elephants,  100  Tangbans  (ponies),  and  20 
mans  of  lignum  aloes.  He  also  promised  to  release  Itag’hunat’h’s  family. 
Mukarram  Khan  and  Kamal  informed  the  Governor  of  Bengal  of  the  pro- 
posals, and  before  the  answer  came  back,  Parichhat  had  carried  out  the  terms 
and  sent  the  animals,  &c.  But  the  governor  demanded  the  surrender  both 
of  the  country  and  of  Pariclihat’s  person.  Hostilities  were  therefore  re- 
sumed ; but  the  army  stayed  in  Port  Dhobri  till  the  end  of  the  rains.  A 
sudden  attack  which  Parichhat  made  on  Dhobri  with  20  elephants,  400 
horse,  and  10000  foot,  was  with  some  difficulty  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  with- 
drew in  disorder  towards  Khelah.  The  imperialists  now  left  Dhobri  and 
encountered  Parichhat’s  fleet  in  the  Gujadhar  river.  In  the  engagement 
which  ensued,  the  hostile  ships  were  driven  back,  and  Parichhat  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Khelah.  But  even  there  he  did  not  stay  long,  as  ho  had  heard 
that  Lachmi  Narain  had  joined  the  imperialists  and  was  about  to  attack 
him  from  the  flank.  He  therefore  left  for  Budhnagar,  which  lies  on  the 
Banas  river,*  followed  by  the  imperialists  who  had  passed  over  Khelah  arid 
reached  the  Banas.  Unable  to  hold  himself  any  longer,  he  now  surrendered 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  Mughuls,  and  was  taken,  together  with  his  ele- 
phants and  riches,  to  Mukarram  Khan.  Baldeo,  however,  Parichhat’s 
brother,  fled  to  the  Sargdeo  of  Asam,  whoso  friend  he  was. 

In  this  way  Koch  Ha  jo  was  annexed  to  the  empire.  Mukarram  Khan, 
with  the  sanction  of  ’Alauddin  Islam  Khan,  appointed  his  brother  ’Abdus- 
salsim  Patlipiiri  to  command  the  garrison  which  was  to  be  left  at  Khelah, 
and  returned  with  Parichhat  as  prisoner  towards  Dhaka.  Immediately 
before  his  arrival,  ’Alauddin  had  died,  and  as  no  successor  had  yet  been  ap- 
pointed, Hosliang,  ’Alauddin’s  son,  and  Mukarram  sent  a report  to  court. 
Jahangir  ordered  Parichhat  to  be  sent  to  him.  Soon  after,  Shaikh  Qasim, 
’Alauddin’s  brother,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  district  Munger,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bengal  with  the  title  of  Muhtashim  Khan.  Upon 
entering  on  his  office,  he  appointed  Mukarram  Khan  governor  of  Hajo. 
Mukarram  obeyed  and  remained  in  Hajo  for  a year,  when,  vexed  at  the 

* The  Banas  flows  into  the  Brahmaputra,  right  bank,  opposite  to  Gwalpara. 
The  Padishahnamah  spells  wrongly  and 
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annoyances  lie  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Qasim,  who  certainly  possessed 
little  tact,  if  any,  he  left  his  post  and  proceeded  over  G’horag’hat  to  Court. 
Qasim  therefore  sent  Sayyid  Hakim,  an  imperial  officer,  and  Sayyid  Aba 
Baler  with  10  to  12000  horse  and  foot  and  400  large  ships  to  Hajo,  and 
ordered  them  to  invade  Asam.  They  waited  in  Hajo  for  the  end  of  the 
rains,  marched  three  or  four  stages  into  Asam,  when  they  were  totally  de- 
stroyed by  tire  Asame.se  in  a night  attack.  As  this  disaster  was  caused  by 
the  shortsightedness  of  Qasim  Khan,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office  as 
governor  of  Bengal. 

( Page  68.)  Asam  borders  on  Hajo.  As  the  Asamese  exclude  foreigners, 
the  only  information  regarding  the  country  that  we  possess,  is  derived  from 
prisoners  or  some  of  those  doggish  Asamese  who  come,  to  Hajo  as  traders.  It 
is  a large  country,  producing  elephants  and  lignum  aloes,  which  is  called  agar 
in  Hindiistan,  and  also  gold  of  inferior  purity,  which  sells  at  half  price.  It 
borders  on  Khata  (Chinese  Tartary).  The  present  king  [A.  H.  1047,  or  1637, 
A.  D.]  is  called  Sarg  Deo,  and  is  an  infidel  who  keeps  one  thousand  elephants 
and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.  The  inhabitants  shave  the  head,  and  clip 
off  heard  and  whiskers.  They  eat  every  land  and  water  animal.  In  looks 
they  resemble  the  Qaraqylp&q  (?)  tribe.  They  are  very  black  and  loath- 
some to  far  and  near.  The  chiefs  travel  on  elephants  or  country  ponies  ; hut 
the  army  consists  only  of  foot  soldiers.  The  fleet  is  large  and  well  fitted 
out.  The  soldiers  use  bows  and  arrows  and  matchlocks,  but  do  not  come  up 
m courage  to  our  soldiers,  though  they  are  very  brave  in  naval  engagements. 
On  the  march  they  quickly  and  dexterously  fortify  their  encampments 
with  mud  walls  and  bamboo  palisades,  and  surround  the  whole  with  a ditch. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  Baldeo  had  fled  to  the  king  of  Asam, 
whom  he  now  persuaded  to  invade  Hajo,  offering  his  assistance  under  the 
condition  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  governor  of  the  province.  The  Asam 
Rajah  agreed  and  sent  Baldeo  with  an  army  towards  Hajo.  Profiting  by 
the  unsettledness  arising  from  the  removal  of  one  governor  and  the  arrival  of 
another,  Baldeo  took  Durang,  which  was  owned  by  several  zamindars  of 
that  district  and  lies  about  10  kos  from  Hajo,  on  the  south  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  continued  his  aggressions  by  force  and  persuasion,  so  that  he  soon 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  10  to  12000  men,  both  Asamese  and  Bangalis. 
The  frontier  t’hanah  of  the  Asamese,  therefore,  which  under  the  rale  of 
Parichhat  had  been  far  off,  was  now  much  pushed  forward. 

At  the  time  of  Khan  Zaman,  who  acted  as  Governor  of  Bengal  for  his 
father  Mahabat  Khan,  Baldeo  continued  his  raids  unopposed,  and  took  away 
Parganahs  Lulu*  and  Bhaomanti,  causing  not  only  much  distress  in 
those  districts  themselves,  but  inflicting  also  severe  losses  on  the  empire, 

* Duar  Luki  is  separated  from  Gwalpara  byParganah  Habrag’hat,  and  lies  E.  E.S. 
°f  Gwalpara. 
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because  he  afforded  protection  to  the  people  when  the  tax-gatherers  came 
amongst  them,  and  indirectly  influenced  the  zamiudars  of  other  imperial 
districts  to  delay  the  customary  payments. 

During  the  governorship  of  Qasim  Khan  several  chiefs  had  been  sent 
to  these  districts  with  10  to  12000  soldiers  armed  with  shields  and  swords. 
Such  soldiers  are  called  pdiks,  and  had  before  been  in  Hajo,  and  lived  on  the 
lands  which  the  Bengal  governors  had  given  them  as  jagirs,  being  engaged 
either  in  cultivation  or  keeping  up  Ic'hedahs  (enclosures  for  catching  wild 
elephants).  But  as  these  men  had  been  remiss  in  forwarding  elephants, 
Qasim  Khan  called  the  chiefs  to  Dhaka  and  imprisoned  them  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  let  them  off  on  payment  of  a fine  of  30,000  Rupees.  The 
result  was  that  Santosh  Lashkar  and  Jairam  Lashkar,  who  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  Paiks,  fled  to  the  Sargdeo  Rajah  of  Asam,  who  provided  for  them, 
and  thus  attached  them  to  his  party.  Again,  when  Islam  Khan  was  ap- 
pointed to  Bengal,  Satrjit,  the  wicked  Thanahdar  of  Pandu,  made  common 
cause  with  Baldeo,  and  instigated  him  to  profit  by  the  change  of  gover- 
nors and  push  forward.  Baldeo  thereupon  collected  an  army  of  Asamese 
and  Kochis,  left  Durang,  and  attacked  ’Abdussalam,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Koch  Hajo  and  had  been  ordered  to  look  after  the  k’hedahs.  ’Abdussalam 
reported  matters  to  Islam  Khan  and  asked  for  reinforcements. 

Islam  Khan,  therefore,  in  the  9th  year  of  Shahjahan’s  reign  (1st  Jumada 
II.,  1045  to  1st  Jumada  II.,  1016,  or  A.  D.  1636),  sent  ’Abdussalam’s  bro- 
ther, Shaikh  Muhiuddin,  together  with  Muhammad  £alih  Kamlni,  Mirza  Mu- 
hammad Bukhari  and  other  imperial  Mumyibdirs,  as  also  Sayyid  Zainul’abi- 
din,  one  of  his  own  soldiers  of  merit,  with  1000  horse,  1000  matchlockmen,  part- 
ly imperial  and  partly  belonging  to  his  own  contingent,  and  10  ghrahs  and 
nearly  200  kosahs  and  jalbahs*  all  well  provided  and  fitted  out,  to  ’Abdus- 
salam’s assistance.  An  officer  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  hasten  to  G’ho- 
rag’hat.and  there  collect  boats,  to  convey  the  army  and  the  baggage.  The  rainy 
season  delayed  matters,  and  when  the  forces  reached  G’horag’hat,  the  horses 
and  the  heavy  baggage  were  left  behind  till  the  end  of  the  rains,  whilst  the 
men  proceeded  in  small  boats  upwards.  Muhammad  f alih,  whose  kosahs 
were  swift  going,  had  a start  of  two  days  and  arrived  first  in  Hajo.  At  this 
time  Satrjit,  the  traitor,  sent  a message  to  ’Abdussalam,  stating  that  he  had 
heard  from  spies  that  the  Asamese  intended  to  make  a night  attack  on  his 
thanah.  ’Abdussalam,  therefore,  ordered  Muhammad  palih  to  accompany 
Satrjit  and  protect  his  thanah.  After  a short  march,  night  overtook  them, 
and  Satrjit  asked  Muhammad  f'alih  to  remain  where  they  were,  whilst  he 
would  go  and  get  information  about  the  thanah.  But  as  next  morning 
Satrjit  had  not  returned,  Qalih  broke  up,  and  met  Satrjit  half-way  with 
his  ships,  who  gave  out  that  the  Asamese  had  attacked  and  taken  his 
thanah  with  superior  forces,  and  he  had  fled  to  save  at  least  the  ships. 

* Kinds  of  ships  ; vide  below. 
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They  remained  for  one  day  and  one  night  at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  hear- 
ing of  Zainid'abidin’s  arrival,  returned  to  Hajo.  It  was  now  resolved  that 
’Abdussalam  should  not  leave  Hajo  ; his  brother  Muluuddm  and  Fazil  Beg, 
an  officer  of  Islam  Khan,  who  commanded  300  horse  and  the  same  number 
of  matchlockmen  of  the  Khan’s  contingent,  were  to  garrison  the  thanahs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hajo,  whilst  Zain  ul’abidin  should  push  the  ships  as  far 
as  Srig’hat,  where  Asam  begins,  and  try  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  Zain  ul- 
abidin,  therefore,  and  Muhammad  palili,  with  imperial  troops  and  soldiers 
belonging  to  Islam  Khan’s  contingent,  and  manyZamindars  and  ships, marched 
forward,  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  two  kos  beyond  Panda. 
The  Asamese  at  once  left  the  two  fortified  camps  which  they  had  erected,  and 
attacked  the  Imperialists.  After  a severe  fight,  they  were  dislodged  and  lost 
five  guns.  Zain  ul’abidin  destroyed  their  camps,  and  then  marched  quickly  on 
to  Srig’hat,  where  the  Asamese  had  assembled  in  force.  Fighting  was  at  once 
renewed,  and  in  one  of  the  engagements  a Phulcan,  i.  e.,  an  Asamese  chief 
and  commander  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  was  killed.  Five  large 
ships,  which  they  call  bachhdru,  and  several  kosahs,  i.  e.,  ships  that  have 
one  mast,*  were  taken.  On  the  following  day  also,  the  Asamese  lost  in  an 
engagement  300  men,  12  bachhdns,  and  40  kosahs. 

Islam  Khan  had  in  the  meantime  collected  further  reinforcements,  and 
intended  to  take  personally  the  command  of  the  expedition.  But  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  of  Hajo  from  Jaliangimagar,  where  his  presence  was  re- 
quired, he  had  to  give  up  his  plan,  and  therefore  sent  his  own  brother  Mir  Zain 
nddin,  Allah  Yar  Khan,  Muhammad  Beg  Abakash,  ’Abdul  Wahhab,  Mir 
Qasim  Samnani,  Amirah  Sasan,  Sayyid  Muhammad  Bukhari  and  others,  with 
1500  horse,  4000  matchlockmen  and  bowmen  of  his  own  contingent  to 
Hajo.  Muhammad  Zaman  of  Tahran,  who  was  Faujdar  and  Tuyuldar  of 
Si  I hat,  was  also  ordered  to  join  the  detachment.  As  the  Paiks  had,  in  the 
meantime,  joined  the  Asamese,  which  deprived  the  Hajo  and  Srig’hat  corps 
of  regular  supplies,  Islam  Khan  shipped  large  stores  of  grain  and  had  them 
conveyed  by  twenty-five  war-kosahs  belonging  to  Ma’fum  Zamindar,f  who 
also  took  with  him  ammunition,  weapons,  and  money.  Khwajah  Sher, 
Faujdar  of  G’horag’hat  and  lately  appointed  to  the  Faujdari  of  Khelah,  was 
ordered  to  join  with  his  detachment  Mir  Husaini,  a servant  of  the  governor, 
who  with  200  horse  and  300  foot  had  gone  to  Koch  Bihar  to  collect  the 
peslikash,  and  then  to  move  to  Dhobri.  There  they  were  to  be  joined  by 

* Yakchobah,  pr.  having  one  pole  or  beam,  one-masted  (?).  On  page  37,  the 
term  kosah  was  applied  to  snch  ships  as  are  used  to  row  war-ships. 

The  term  ghrdb  is  looked  upon  by  the  author  of  the  Padishahnamah 

(Ij  p.  431)  as  a Bengali  term. 

t Ma’<jum  Zarmndar  had  also  served  in  command  of  ships  at  the  conquest  of 
Hugh,  in  the  beginning  of  1042,  A.  H. 
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Basbati  zamindar  of  Patka  and  other  districts  (a  relation  of 

Parichhat,  "who  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Imperialists)  .after  which  they 
should  operate  together  with  the  Hajo  army. 

Before  the  provisions  came  up,  ’Abdussalam  had  hastened  to  Srig’hat, 
in  order  to  induce  Sayyid  Zain  ul’abidin  who  was  stationed  there,  to  come 
with  him  to  Hajo  ; for  the  river  had  receded  for  two  or  three  kos  from  Fort 
Hajo,  and  mutual  succour  was  rendered  impossible.  The  Sayyid  at  first 
refused  to  come  ; but  at  the  urgent  request  of  ’Abdussalam  he  at  last  agreed, 
put  the  ships  in  charge  of  Muhammad  falili  Kambu,  Satrjit,  and  Majlis 
Bayazfd,  ruler  of  Sirkar  Fathabad  near  Dhaka,  and  left  several  behind.  No 
sooner  had  he  left  than  the  enemy  with  nearly  500  ships  attacked  at  night 
the  imperial  fleet.  The  scoundrel  Satrjit,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
attack,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  retire  with  his  ships,  and  several  others 
followed  him  from  fear  ; nor  would  he  return,  when  palih  sent  his  sons 
to  him  to  induce  him  to  do  his  duty.  The  imperialists  were  defeated : palih 
was  killed,  Bayazid  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies.  Satrjit,  moreover,  on  his  flight,  fell  in  with  a number  of  ships 
which  brought  provisions  to  the  army,  and  persuaded  them  to  return. 

Baldeo,  thereupon,  with  his  Asamese  and  Kochi  troops,  left  Srig’hat 
and  Piindu,  and  marched  towards  Hajo,  which  he  besieged,  successfully 
cutting  off  all  supplies.  ’Abdussalam,  Shaikh  Muhiuddin,  and  Sayyid  Zain 
td’abidin  were  thus  forced  to  have  recourse  to  sallies,  during  which  they 
destroyed  some  of  his  stockades.  From  want  of  provisions,  the  delay  of 
reinforcements,  and  the  superior  number  of  the  enemies,  ’Abdussalam  accepted 
an  offer  of  peace,  and  went  with  his  brother  to  the  hostile  camp.  He  was, 
however,  immediately  imprisoned  and  sent  to  Asam.  Sayyid  Zain  ul’abidin 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  tried  bravely  to  force  his  way  through  the  enemies ; 
but  they  were  all  cut  up. 

The  corps  commanded  by  Mir  Zain  uddin  ’Ali,  Allah  Yar,  and  Muham- 
mad Zaman  Tahranl  had,  in  the  mean  time,  left  the  banks  of  the 
Brahm4putra,  and  attacked  Chandr  Narain,  son  of  Parichhat.  Chandr 
Narain  had  at  first  lived  in  Parganah  Solmari,  which  belongs  to  the 
Dak’hinkol,  the  district  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  on  the  right*  banks 
of  the  river.  But  as  most  parts  of  the  Dak’hinkol  had  been  given 
to  Satrjit  as  tuyul,  the  latter  had  sent  Gopinat’h,  his  brother’s  son, 
as  thanahdar  and  collector  to  Parganah  Karibari.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Parganah,  in  consequence  of  Gopinfith’s  oppressions,  had  called 
Chandr  Narain  ; and  Gopinat’h,  unable  to  resist  him,  had  withdrawn. 
Chandr  Narain  had  in  a short  time  collected  an  army  of  6 or  7000  Asamese 

* Wo  would  say  tie  left  bank.  The  Persians  do  not  look  as  we  do  to  the  mouth 
of  a river  in  speaking  of  the  right  and  left  banks,  but  they  look  to  the  source,  or 
l&ldr&yah  (AJjyiltj),  ».  e.,  against  the  current. 
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and  Kocliis,  and  established  himself  at  Mauza’  Matlali,#  which  belongs  to 
Karibari,  where  he  erected  a fortified  camp  near  the  Brahmaputra,  at  a place 
full  of  jungle.  The  imperialists,  on  the  10th  Sha’ban  of  the  10th  year  [1046, 
A.  H.],  came  from  the  Uttarkol,  the  left  [right]  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  arrived  in  rapid  marches  opposite  to  Karibari.  They  crossed  the  river,  and 
resolved  next  day  to  attack  Chandr  Narain.  But  the  latter  used  the  respite 
thus  afforded  him,  fled  from  Karibari,  and  retreated  to  Parganah  Solmari, 
where  he  had  stayed  before.  The  imperialists,  next  day,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  chiefs  of  Karibari,  both  of  paiks  and  ryots,  levelled  the  forti- 
fications erected  by  Chandr  Narain,  and  cut  down  the  jungle  round  about  the 
stockades.  Jaliil,  a relation  of  the  zamindar  Ma’<;um,  was  left  here  with  400 
matchlockmen  and  paiks  as  garrison. 

The  imperialists  now  returned  across  the  Brahmaputra,  and  entered 
Parganah  Mardangi,  which  belongs  to  the  Dak’hinkol.  The  chief  of  the 
district  had  also  the  name  of  Pariehhat,  and  was  father-in-law  to  Chandr 
Narain.  By  promises  and  threats  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  come  to 
the  camp.  About  the  same  time  the  zamindar  of  Solmari  also,  who  from 
fear  of  Chandr  Narain  had  fled  to  K'hoiff'hag'hat,  joined  the  imperialists. 
They  then  marched  to  Dhobri,  where  they.fell  in  with  the  traitor  Satrjit  and 
the  convoy  ships  which  he  had  managed  to  detain.  As  they  had  heard  ol 
Satrjit’s  treachery,  and  orders  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  from  Islam  Khan 
to  seize  him,  they  secured  him  and  sent  him  on  the  Dhaka. 

This  Satrjit  was  the  son  of  Mukindra,  zamindar  of  Bosnah,  which  lies 
three  stages  from  Dhaka  ‘ on  this  side.’  Shaikh  ’Alauddin,  when  Governor 
[under  Jahangir]  of  Bengal,  had  sent  him  along  with  the  army  which  then 
invaded  Hajo  ; and  as  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  he  had,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  country  and  the  return  of  the  army,  been  appointed  Thanah- 
dar  of  Pandu  and  Gauhatti,  where,  chiefly  through  his  numerous  dependants, 
he  had  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Asamese,  and  had  also,  by  his  influence 
as  zamindar  of  Bosnah,  become  quite  intimate  with  the  chiefs  of  Koch.  The 
governors  of  Bengal  who  succeeded  Shaikh  ’Alauddin,  had  often  called  him  ; 
but  he  made  for  ever  excuses  and  neither  paid  his  respects,  nor  did  he  send 
the  customary  peslilcash.  When,  however,  Islam  Klran  was  made  governor, 
he  found  that  subterfuges  availed  nothing,  and  calling  his  son,  who  was  in 
Jahanglrnagar,  to  take  his  place,  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  governor,  and 
was  ordered  to  join  the  corps  under  Shaikh  Muhiuddin.  But  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  A'sam  Elijah  and  Baldeo,  Pari- 
chhat’s  brother,  and  not  only  furnished  them  with  information,  but  induced 
many  zamindars  to  rebel.  He  now  met  with  his  deserts,  and  was  imprisoned 
m Jahanglrnagar  and  executed. 

* if  this  be  no  mistake  for  ufc,  Hatsilah.  The  initial  htS  in  MSS.  si 

Written  like  a and  the  sin  is  a mere  horizontal  stroke. 
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The  unhappy  fate  of  ’Abdussalam  emboldened  the  Asamese  and  Kochis 
to  advance  with  12000  foot,  50  war-sloops,  and  many  kosahs  to  Jogig’hopah, 
which  is  a long  hill  situated  opposite  to  the  confluence  of  the  Banas  and 
Brahmaputra  [near  Gwalpara],  where,  protected  by  dense  jungle,  they  hoped 
to  check  the  imperialists.  They  had  erected  a strong  fort,  and  had  made 
another  opposite  to  it  at  a place  called  Hirahpiir,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  Jogig’hopah  was  garrisoned  with  3000  foot ; the  other  por- 
tion of  the  army  was  located  at  Hirahpiir,  whilst  the  fleet  anchored  between 
the  two  forts.  The  imperialists  now  left  Dhobri,  and  came  to  the  Khanpiir 
River,  which  flows  from  K’hont’hag’hat  into  the  Brahmaputra,  and  crossedit. 
Basbati,  who  with  the  zamindars  and  the  footmen  was  employed  to  cut  down 
the  jungle  and  prepare  a road  for  the  army,  here  reported  that  the  enemies  were 
in  sight,  and  Zain  uddin  ’Ali  and  Allah  Yar  gave  him  3000  matchlockmen, 
and  told  him  to  drive  away  the  enemy.  At  the  first  attack,  the  Asamese 
ran  away  and  were  pursued  for  six  Icon.  Next  day,  the  imperialists  came  to 
Jogig’hopah.  After  several  fights,  the  enemies  again  withdrew,  and  the  im- 
perialists crossed  the  Banas.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Chandr  Narain  perish- 
ed, and  received  the  reward  for  his  disloyalty.  As  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  defection  of  the  Dak’hinkol,  Muhammad  Zaman  was  immediately  sent 
there  with  1000  horse  and  4000  foot,  to  clear  the  country  : if  the  zamindars 
submitted,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  to  serve ; if  not,  they  were  to 
be  killed.  This  Muhammad  Zanrin  did  in  a short  time,  and  the  Dak’hinkol 
being  clear  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  with  his  corps  to  head  quarters.  The 
whole  army  then  marched  to  ChandankoU  On  thoir  way,  they  received  a 
letter  from  U'tam  Narain,  son  of  Sardabar,  zamindar  of  Budhnagar,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  Baldeo  had  arrived  with  3000  Kochis  and  Asamese  in 
Budhnagar,  and  that  the  zamindar,  unable  to  oppose  him,  had  crossed  the 
Banas  and  gone  to  K’hont’hag’hat,  from  where  he  wished  to  join  the  im- 
perial camp.  Muhammad  Zaman  with  a strong  detachment  was  ordered  to 
march  against  Baldeo,  accompanied  by  U'tam  Narain,  who  had  just  come 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country.  The  principal  part  of  the 
army  remained  at  Chandankot.  Muhammad  Zaman  now  crossed  the  Pomari 
River,  took  a stockade  which  the  enemy  bad  erected  on  its  banks,  and  march- 
ed upon  Budhnagar.  Baldeo,  in  the  meantime,  had  deserted  the  strong 
encampment  he  had  thrown  up  at  Budhnagar,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Choth- 
ri,  a zamindari  which  also  belongs  to  Sardabar,  where  he  erected  several 
forts  in  the  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  imperialists,  therefore,  turned 
towards  the  jungles,  and  halted  at  Bishnpur,  an  elevated  spot  near  to  Baldeo’s 
encampment,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  rains  and  to  get  their  war- 
material  into  order.  Baldeo  boldly  advanced  from  Chot’hri,  having  received 
from  Srig’hat  and  Panda  reinforcements  which  increased  his  army  to  40,000 
men,  and  threw  up  fortifications  at  the  Kalapani  River,  which  is  l.j  kos  dis- 
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tant  from  Bishnpur,  whilst  he  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
remained  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  a hos,  protected  By  rising  ground, 
a river  difficult  to  cross,  and  dense  jungle.  He  made  several  night  attacks, 
and  by  throwing  up  palisades  in  front  of  the  imperialists  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  great  straits.  After  some  time,  the  Sarg  Deo,  who  was 
at  Pandu,  in  consequence  of  a letter  received  from  Baldeo,  sent  his  son-in-law 
to  him  with  nearly  20,000  Asamese,  who  were  ordered  to  march  on  Chan- 
dankot. 

As  the  rains  had  in  the  meantime  decreased,  the  army  of  Islam  left  its 
encampment  at  Chandankot,  and  marched  on  to  Bishnpur.  Baldeo  determined 
to  do  something  before  both  hostile  corps  should  effect  a junction  ; and  on 
the  night  between  Friday  and  Saturday,  20th  Jumada  II.,  of  the  11th  year 
of  the  present  reign  [».  e.  20th  Jumada  II.,  1W7,  or  31st  October,  1637],  he 
ordered  some  of  his  men  on  this  side  of  the  Kalfpani  to  attack  the  imperialists 
at  night.  The  result  was  that  they  carried  two  stockades  which  had  not 
been  quite  finished.  Next  morning,  Muhammad  Zaman  took  at  once  the 
offensive,  and  leaving  a party  behind  to  protect  his  stoekadefe,  he  attacked 
the  works  of  the  enemies.  The  first  were  immediately  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  imperialists  in  pursuing  the  Asamese  entered  with  them  into  the  second 
line  of  their  defences,  and  killed  a good  number.  Even  here  the  enemies 
gave  way,  and  the  victors  had  arrived  at  their  third  line  of  fortifications. 
Before  noon,  15  stockades  were  taken,  and  more  than  4000  Asamese  killed. 
Several  chiefs  also,  who  held  commands  of  about  5 to  6000  were  killed,  and 
three  of  them  were  brought  in  prisoners.  Many  guns,  matchlocks,  and  other 
weapons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  All  stockades  on  this  side  of  the 
river  were  burnt  down.  The  defeated  enemies  fell  back  on  Baldeo,  and  the 
imperialists  thought  it  best  to  march  as  soon. as  possible  on  Bishnpur. 

On  the  12th  Rajah  [21st  November,  1637],  the  whole  army  was  divided 
into  three  corps,  and  marched  against  Baldeo,  whose  position  they  attacked 
from  three  points.  The  enemies  soon  fled  on  all  sides.  A very  large  num- 
ber was  killed.  The  son-in-law  of  the  Asam  Rajah  was  taken  captive,  and 
was  afterwards,  together*' with  all  other  captives,  executed.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  day,  every  Asamese  found  in  the  jungles  was  killed.  The  shattered 
remnants  of  the  enemies  withdrew  to  8 rig  hat  and  Pandu,  where  the  Eajah 
was  with  the  heavy  baggage  and  the  fleet.  Baldeo  escaped  to  Durang. 

After  this  victory,  the  imperial  forces  marched  against  Pandu  and 
Srig’hat,  and  arrived  on  the  24th  Rajab  [3rd  December,  1637]  near  Akyali 
Pahari  juii,  ?),  The  commander  next  morning  sent  three  detachments 

up  the  hill  to  take  the  outworks  ( sarkob ) ; Muhammad  Beg  Abakash,  Mir 
Muhammad  Qasim  Samnani,  Sayyid  Muhammad  Bukhari,  and  other  impe- 
rial commanders,  attacked  the  works  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  the  com- 
mander himself  with  Allah  Yar  and  Muhammad  Zaman  followed  in  the  rear. 
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The  enemies  commenced  immediately  a cannonade,  which  did,  however,  no 
damage  whatever.  The  outworks  on  the  top  of  the  hill  were  taken.  The 
imperial  fleet  at  the  same  time  engaged  the  hostile  ships,  and  scattered  them. 
Many  Asamese  were  killed.  Srig’hat  was  now  attacked.  Allah  Yar  and 
Muhammad  Zaman  came  up,  surrounded  the  forts,  and  drove  away  the 
enemies.  The  sailors,  in  the  meantime,  directed  all  glirdhs  and  kosahs  to- 
wards Pandu,  and  engaged  the  enemies  who  guarded  Pandu  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Here  also  the  flight  soon  became  general,  and  Ma’9um 
zamindar  did  much  damage  with  his  ships  among  the  enemies,  many  of  whom 
threw  themselves  from  their  ships  and  met  with  their  death  in  the  waves. 
Nearly  500  war-sloops  and  300  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
in  a short  time  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen. 

The  whole  of  Koch  Hajo  was  thus  cleared  of  the  Asamese,  and  was 
again,  as  before,  annexed  to  the  empire. 

The  conquest  was  completed  by  the  taking  of  Fort  Kajli,  which  lies  on 
the  Brahmaputra.  Tho  fort  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills,  through 
which  a large  river  [the  Iiulang  liiver]  breaks  that  flows  into  the  Brahmapu- 
tra. As  it  is  the  place  where  Asam  proper  commences,  it  was  held  by 
several  Asamese  chiefs.  A detachment  was  sent  to  Durang  to  hunt  down 
Baldeo,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Kajli.  The  hostile  garrison  fled 
also  here  ; the  imperialists  crossed  the  river,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort. 
A garrison  of  1000  horse,  3000  matchlockmen,  2000  paiks,  and  several 
zamindars,  were  ordered  to  guard  the  place. 

Baldeo,  in  course  of  time,  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  He  fled  to 
Singri,  an  Asamese  town  between  the  hills  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and  soon 
after  perished  miserably  with  his  two  sons. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  whole  district  was  pacified ; the 
zamindars  made  their  submission,  and  the  country  received  a financial 
settlement.  Gawahatti,  which  had  formerly  been  an  important  town,  became 
head  quarters,  and  the  commanders  remained  here  during  the  rainy  season. 

His  Majesty  [Shahjahan],  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  army 
promoted  Islam  Khan,  who  had  been  a commander  of  5000,  5000  horse, 
3000  duaspah  silmspah  troopers,  to  a command  of  5000,  5000  horse,  4000 
duaspah  sihaspahs ; Allah  Yar  Khan  received  an  increase  of  500,  200  horse, 
and  was  now  a commander  of  3000,  2000  horse ; Muhammad  Zaman  was 
made  a commander  of  2000,  1800  horse ; and  Mir  Zainuddin  ’All,  a com- 
mander of  1000,  200  horse,  with  the  title  of  Sayddat  Klidn.  Itahman  Yar 
and  ’Abdul  Wahhab  also  were  promoted. 

Mir  Nurullah  of  Harat  was  appointed  Thanahdar  of  Koch  Hajo,  with  a 
command  of  3000,  2500  horse.  ( Bddishahndmah , II.,  94). 
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Having  completed  the  extracts  from  the  Bddhhdlmdma.li,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Fathiyah  i 'lbriyah.  I do  not  intend  to  give  a translation  of 
the  whole  hook,  hut  shall  in  general  content  myself  with  a detailed  analysis, 
and  a comparison  with  the  ' Alamgvrndmah.  Of  the  more  interesting  chapters 
and  passages,  however,  the  analysis  will  ho  found  to  approach  a translation. 

The  subjugation  of  Koch  Hajo  and  Kamrup  by  the  imperialists  in  1637 
appears  to  have  been  thorough.  At  least  we  have  no  information  of  new 
troubles  having  broken  out  till  A.  H.  1068,  or  A.  D.  1658,  when  Shahjahan 
fell  sick,  and  the  wars  of  succession  followed.  In  that  year,  the  Faujdar  of 
Kamrup  and  Hajo  was  MirLutfullah  of  Shiraz.  The  government  of  Bengal 
had  for  several  years  been  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Shuja’,  who  had  now  col- 
lected the  whole  Bengal  corps  to  oppose  his  brothers.  From  the  frontier- 
districts,  especially,  the  imperial  detachments  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
withdrawn  ; for  no  sooner  had  the  emperor’s  sickness  become  known  than 
Bliim  Narain,  Rajah  of  Koch  Bihar,  made  raids  into  Gr’horag’hat,  carry- 
ing off  a great  numher  of  imperial  subjects,  men  and  women.  He  also  sent 
his  vazir  Bhawanat’h*  with  an  army  into  Kamrup.  Jaidhaj  Singh  also, 
Rajah  of  Asam,  thought  circumstances  favorable,  and  unwilling  to  allow 
the  Kochis  to  recover  territories  which  they  formerly  had  held,  he  marched 
with  a large  army,  accompanied  by  a numerous  fleet,  into  Kamrup.  Mir  Lutf- 
ullah,  seeing  himself  thus  attacked  from  two  sides,  and  having  no  troops  to 
check  the  invaders,  took  his  ships,  and  withdrew  to  Dhaka.  The  Kochis 
again,  unable  to  oppose  the  Asatnese,  retreated,  and  the  whole  province  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Asam  Rajah,  who  even  annexed  part  of  the  Parganah 
Karibari,  Hatsilah  being  as  formerly  their  most  advanced  thSnah. 

For  three  years  nearly  did  the  Asamese  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  newly  annexed  territory,  when  after  the  flight  of  Prince  Shuja’  to 
Arakan,  in  Ramazan  of  Aurangzib’s  third  year,  [*’.  e.  Ramazan,  1070,  or 
June,  1659],  KhanKhanan  Mir  Jumlah,  governor  of  Bengal,  occupied 
Jaliangirnagar.  It  was  immediately  after  this  event,  says  the  author  of  the 
' Alamgirndmah,  (p.  680)  that  Jaidhaj  Singh  sent  a vakil  to  Mir  Jumlah, 
stating  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  imperial  lands  for  no  other  reasons 
but  to  keep  out  the  Kochis  ; he  was  now  prepared  to  hand  them  again  over 
to  any  officer  whom  the  governor  might  send  to  him.  The  statement  found 
favor ; Mir  Jumlah  rewarded  the  vakil  with  a lchal  at,  and  Rashid  Khan, 
Sayyid  Xaciruddin  Khan,  Sayyid  Salar  Khan,  A'ghar  Khan,  and  others,  were 
ordered  to  receive  back  the  imperial  lands.  Bhim  Narain  also  sent  at  this 
time  a vakil,  in  order  to  ask  the  governor’s  pardon  for  his  want  of  loyalty 
and  open  rebellion  ; but  Mir  Jumlah  would  listen  to  no  excuse,  imprisoned 

* So  the  Fathiyah  i ’lbriyah.  The  ’Alamgimamah  has,  perhaps  correctly,  Blio- 
lanat’h.  For  Bhim  Narain,  MSS.  have  also  Pem  Narain. 
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the  vakil,  and  ordered  Rajah  Suhhan  Singh  Bundelah*  with  an  imperial 
corps  and  Mirza  Beg,  one  of  his  own  officers,  with  1000  horse,  to  occupy 
Koch  Bihar. 

As  soon  as  the  Asamese  heard  of  the  approach  of  Rashid  Khan,  they 
withdrew  from  Karihari  and  the  neighbouring  places,  and  returned  at  last 
beyond  the  Bands  river  [opposite  Gwalp&ra],  Rashid  Khan  thought  their 
sudden  retreat  to  be  a snare,  and  refused  to  advance  beyond  four  stages  from 
Jahangirnagar  ; but  on  receiving  further  supplies  under  Sayyid  Yusuf,  who 
during  Shuja’s  government  had  been  Faujdar  of  Karihari,  he  occupied  that 
Parganab,  and  soon  after  took  possession  of  Rangamati.  Here  he  remained, 
and  reported  to  the  governor  that  the  Asamese  were  making  extensive 
preparations  to  recover  the  lost  territory. 

Suhhan  Singh  in  the  meantime  advanced  to  Yak  Duar  ; but  seeing 
that  Rashid  Khan  did  not  press  forward,  he,  too,  remained  where  he  was, 
especially  as  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  sent  discouraging  reports  to  the  go- 
vernor. By  ‘ Du;ir’  a fortified  gateway  is  meant,  built  of  mortar  and  bricks, 
which  stands  upon  a broad  dl,  or  raised  road,f  mostly  overgrown  with  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  deep  and  broad  ditches  and  jungle,  where  the  treacherous 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  use  to  hide. 

The  governor  saw  that  matters  could  no  longer  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  officers,  and  on  obtaining  the  necessary  orders  from  court,  he  prepared 
himself  to  invade  Koch  Bihar  and  A'sam. 


The  Conquest  of  Koch  Bihar  in  1661. 

On  the  18th  Rabi’  I.,  1072  [1st  November,  1661,  A.  D.],  the  fourth  year 
of  Aurangzib’s  reign,  the  Nawab  [Mir  Jumlah]  started  from  Jahangirnagar, 
leaving  Ihtisham  Khan  in  Khizrpiir  to  protect  the  capital.  MukhliQ  Khan 
garrisoned  Akbarnagar  (Rajmahall),  and  all  financial  matters  were  left  to  Bha- 


* The  Bibl.  Indioa  Edition  of  the  ’Alamgirn&mah  must  he  used  with  care,  as  the 
proper  nanios  are  mostly  all  wrong.  Thus  on  p.  679,  should  be  p, 

680,  JLr5"  should  be  ; p.  681  and  in  the  whole  narrative,  ,_£wI;e**  should  be 

Aghar  Khan  is  also  doubtful,  the  correct  spoiling  being  perhaps 
Ighyr  Khan.  On  p.  690,  for  and  read  the  same  forms 

with  b ; p.  692,  read  for  • p.  693, — >7  for  ; P-  694  o 

for  ; p.  696  yi\ G for^i • Do.,  for  ; p.  700,  jodb  for 


* <xili  j p.  703,  for  j Do.,  for^A,X*3.  ’ p.  713jlii  &.x„,  for 

jliLi  for  pp.  720,  721,  for  • p.  722,  aljj  for 

j p.  727,  lilf  for  ^ Ills’,  These  are  only  mistakes  in  proper  nouns, 
f Abulfazl  thinks  that  the  raised  roads,  or  dls,  in  Bengal,  have  given  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  country,  Bmga-al, 
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goti  Das,  the  Diwan,  and  to  Khwajah  Bhagwant  Das  ; Mir  Ghazi  was  ap- 
pointed Bakhshi  and  Waqi’ahnawis,  and  Muhammad  Muqim  commanded 
the  fleet.  The  Nawab  first  marched  to  Baritalah  the  harem  and 

the  heavy  baggage  having  been  sent  via  G’horag’hat.  Now  three  roads  lead 
to  Koch  Bihar,  two  from  his  Majesty’s  empire,  and  a third  vid  Morang 
('-&)>■*).  Of  the  former  two,  the  first  is  known  as  the  Yak  Duar  ; and  if  the 
Duar  be  forced,  there  would  be  no  further  obstacles,  and  the  army  might 
proceed  to  the  town  of  Koch  Bihar.  The  second  is  known  as  the  K’hont’ha- 
g’ha(  roadf.  It  passes  near  Rangamati,  and  is  a narrow  road  intersected 
by  many  nalahs.  To  both  sides  of  the  dl,  or  embankment,  there  is  dense 
jungle  up  to  the  town  of  Koch  Bihar.  But  there  was  still  another  road, 
along  an  dl  much  lower  than  the  others,  and  surrounded  by  dense  bamboo 
shrubs  ; and  as  the  Rajah  thought  the  road  impracticable  for  an  army,  he 
had  not  guarded  it.  For  this  reason  the  Nawab  determined  to  go  by  this 
road,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  anchor  in  the  nalah  which  flows  from  Sirkar 
G’horag’hat  into  the  Brahmaputra. 

On  the  last  day  of  Rabi’  II.  [12th  December,  1661],  Rajah  Sublian 
Singh  joined  the  Nawab. 

On  the  1st  Jumada  I.  [13th  December,  1661],  the  Nawab  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  dl.  A few  enemies  were  there,  but  they  dispersed  on  his 
approach.  On  the  next  day,  the  army  went  along  the  dl,  the  Nawab  himself 
being  continually  on  horseback.  The  march  was  difficult,  and  the  elephants 
and  the  footmen  had  continually  to  cut  a road  through  the  jungle.  At  a 
place  three  stages  from  Koch  Bihar  it  was  reported  that  the  Rajah  had  fled 
to  Bhutant  (Bhootan).  The  army  also  crossed  here  a river,  which  was  said 
to  be  bottomless. 

On  the  6th  Jumada  I.,  the  army  stood  before  Koch  Bihar,  and  on  the 
next  day  [19th  December,  1661],  the  Nawab  entered  the  town.  The  azdn, 
or  call  to  prayer,  was  chanted  by  fadr  Mir  Muhammad  p.tlih  in  the 
Rajah’s  palace. 

The  kingdom  of  Koch  Bihar  extends  from  Parganah  Bhetarband, 

“ which  belongB  to  his  Majesty's  empire,”  to  PatganwJ  near  the  frontier  of 

* “ The  frontier  of  the  empire.”  ’Alamglmdmah.  Baritalah  lies  near  Chilmari, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  opposite  to  Hatsilah  in  Parganah  Karibnri. 

t The  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  of  the  ’ Ahmgtmdmah  has  O’hordg'hat,  but  gives  the 
correct  reading  in  a footnote. 

t The  printed  edition  has  Pdpgdon,  the  MS.  Pdtgdon.  Patgaon  in  the  north  of  the 
Rangpur  District  appears  to  be  meant. 

The  ’ Alwingimamah  ( p.  691)  has  the  following— 

“ The  length  of  Koob  Bihar  is  65  statute  (jartb{)  kos,  and  the  breadth  50.  # * * 
Whatever  of  the  country  lies  within  the  band,  is  called  ‘ Bhetarband.’  One  large  and 
two  small  rivers  enter  the  ‘ band;’  and  these,  together  with  such  rivers  as  come  from 
9 i 
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the  kingdom  of  Morang.  It  is  52  statute  kos  long.  The  breadth  from  the 
Parganah  of  Tsijhat,  which  belongs  to  the  empire,  to  Pusakarpur 
near  K’hont’hag’hat,  is  50  kos.  The  mountains  of  Bhutant,  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bhutiahs,  produce  T&ngan  horses,  Bhiitiah  cloth,  Pari,*  and 
musk.  Koch  Bihar  is  well-known  for  its  excellent  water,  mildness  of  the 
climate,  its  fresh  vegetation  and  flowers.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  as  also  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  If  properly  administrated,  the  country  might  yield  a 
revenue  of  8 lacs  of  rupees.  The  inhabitants,  since  ancient  times,  are  the 
Meeh  and  Koch  tribes.  The  Eajah  belongs  to  the  Mech.  He  coins  gold 
muhurs  and  Naruin  rupees.  The  zamxndars  of  India  esteem  the  Koch  Bih.ir 
Bajahs,  and  believe  that  they  trace  their  descent  from  Bajahs  who  reigned 
there  before  the  arrival  of  the  Muhammadans  in  India. 

Bhim  Nar.  in  was  a noble,  mighty  king,  powerful,  and  fond  of  company. 
He  never  took  his  lip  from  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  nor  his  hand  from  the 
flagon  ; he  was  continually  surrounded  by  singing  women,  and  was  so  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  that  he  did  not  look  after  his  kingdom.  His 
palace  is  regal,  has  a ghusulkhdnah,\  a darshan,  private  rooms,  aecommoda- 

other  sides,  flow  into  the  Sankos.  Outside  the  ' band’  are  5 chaklahs,  containing  75 
parganahs ; and  within  the  ‘ band’  there  are  12  parganahs.  The  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  is  nearly  10  laos  of  Rupees. 

* The  printed  edition  has  pari,  the  MS.  sari.  The  ’ A'lamgtmdmah 

says  (p.  690)  that  ‘ pari’  is  a kind  of  thick  cloth  with  long  threads  ( purzddr , like  coarse 
plush),  woven  on  strings,  and  is  used  for  carpets.  “Another  woollen  stuff  is  called 
phut.”  The  last  is  very  likely  a mistake  for  the  bhiitiah  cloth  mentioned  in  the 

text. 

f The  word  ghusuVthanah,  as  is  well  known,  means  now-a-day  a bath-room,  or  a 
closet,  or  both.  At  the  Dihli  court  it  had  a particular  meaning,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts.  The  Balmr  i ’Ajarn  says — “ It  is  said  that  Sher  Shah,  when 
emperor  of  Dihli,  appointed  a room  in  the  Palace  where  he  nsed  to  sit  after  his  bath, 
in  order  to  have  his  carls  dried.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  historical  statement 
which  ascribes  curls  [gesudn]  to  Sher  Shah.)  When  Akbar  came  to  the  throne,  he 
called  that  room  Diwdn  i lchdg.  Khan  Arzu  says  that  he  had  heard  that  the  grandees 
in  old  times  used  to  sit  on  coming  to  pay  their  respects ; but  when  Akbar  came  to  the 
throne,  he  disapproved  of  it.  He  could  not,  however,  do  away  with  the  oustom,  and  built 
a house  where  he  took  his  bath,  but  put  on  that  account  no  carpets  on  the  ground,  so 
that  when  the  Amirs  came  in,  they  had  to  stand.  And  from  his  time,  the  grandees 
in  presenting  reports,  &e.,  have  been  accustomed  to  stand.  Now  the  room  was  called 
ghusvMlianah,  and  though  the  bath  was  in  course  of  time  abolished,  the  name 
remained." 

From  the  Pddishdhndmah  (II,  p 220)  we  see  that  Shahjahira  wished  to  change 
the  name  from  ghusulkhanah  to  daulatlchdnah  i khdg;  but  the  old  name  remained. 
Bernier  (Calcutta  edition  I,  p 300)  calls  the  ‘ gosel-kanay’  an  evening  reception  room. 

Dwrshan,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  place  where  the  king  shews  himself  to  tho 
people,  a general  audience  hall. 
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tions  for  the  harem,  for  servants,  baths  and  fountains,  and  a garden.  In  the 
town  there  are  flowerbeds  in  the  streets,  and  trees  to  both  sides  of  them. 
The  people  use  the  sword,  firelock,  and  arrows,  as  weapons.  The  arrows 
are  generally  poisoned  ; thoir  mere  touch  is  fatal.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
are  enchanters  ; they  read  formulas  upon  water,  and  give  it  the  wounded  to 
drink,  who  then  recover.  The  men  and  the  women  are  rarely  good  looking. 

As  the  people,  a day  before  the  army  arrived,  had  fled,  the  Nawab 
strictly  forbade  plundering  ; and  a few  soldiers,  having  gone  marauding  and 
brought  home  a cow,  or  a goat,  or  a few  plantains,  were  marched  through  the 
camp  and  the  town  with  an  arrow  stuck  through  then-  noses,  and  the  stolen 
things  suspended  from  their  necks.  This  encouraged  the  inhabitants,  and 


they  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  son  of  the  Rajah*  about  this  time  fled  from  his  father,  and  waited 
on  the  Nawab,  and  became  a Muhammadan. 

Isfandiar  Beg,  son  of  the  late  Ilah  Yar  Khan,  was  ordered  to  Morang  to 
capture  Bhawanfit’h,  the  Rajah’s  vazir.  Farhad  Khan  also  was  sent  there 
hy  another  route.  Riza  Quli  Beg  Abalcash,  a companion  of  Isfandiar, 
captured  the  vazir  and  brought  him  in  fettered,  as  also  his  wife  and  child. 
According  to  orders,  the  Yak  Duar  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  by 
cutting  down  the  trees  for  about  a hundred  yards,  an  open  space  was  made. 
106  guns,  145  zamburaks,  11  ramcbangis,  123  matchlocks,  and  much  material 
and  baggage,  were  seized.  The  artillery  stores  were  forwarded  to  Jahangir- 
nagar.  Of  the  other  things  Muhammad  ’Abid,  the  Barrack  Master,  took 
charge.  A party  was  then  sent  to  Kanthalbari  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhutant 
Hills,  where  the  Rajah  concealed  himself ; but  the  Rajah  withdrew  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains.  Only  an  elephant,  several  horses,  and  cow  car- 
nages, and  a Bhutiah,  were  brought  back.  The  Bhutiah  begged  hard  for  his 
life,  and  promised  to  take  a letter  to  the  Rajah  of  Bhiitant,  whose  name  is 
Dharm rajah,  and  who  is  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  He  is  an 
ascetic,  eats  only  plantains,  drinks  only  milk,  and  indulges  in  no  pleasures  what- 
ever. He  is  famous  for  his  justice,  and  rales  over  a large  people.  The  prisoner 
also  told  us  that  a river  runs  through  his  kingdom,  not  very  broad,  but  very 

* The  ’ Alamgirndmah  calls  him  Bishn  Naniin,  and  says  that  Bhim  Narain  from 
distrust  had  always  kept  him  under  surveillance  (p.  G88). 

Tor  MccTi , the  Bibl.  Indica  edition  of  that  work  has  Mash  e<  The  inhabi- 

tants of  Koch  Bihar  belong  to  two  tribes,  the  Mech  and  the  Bihar  tribes.  The  former 
live  within  the  ‘ band,’  the  Bihiirs  without  it.  In  fact  the  name  Kooh  Bihdr  has  a 
reference  to  this  tribo ; even  A'sam  is  sometimes  called  ‘ Koch  A’sam.’  The  people 
are  very  ngly,  both  men  and  women ; they  look  like  Qalmaqs,  and  have  a steel  blue 
complexion.  Some  are  fair.  Among  the  Meches  white  people  are  found.  This  tribe 
furnishes  agriculturists  and  soldiers”  (pp.  692,  693). 

The  king  in  the  ’ Alamgirnamah  also  is  described  as  an  effeminate  voluptuary, 
who  left  every-  thing  in  the  hands  of  his  vazir  ‘ Bholnnath.’ 
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rapid  and  deep ; and  a chain  passes  over  the  water,  the  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  to  opposite  rocks.  Above  this  chain  there  is  another,  the  distance 
between  the  two  being  the  height  of  a man.  People  cross  the  river  by  walk- 
ing along  the  lower  chain  and  supporting  themselves  by  seizing  the  upper 
one  ; even  horses  and  burdens  are  made  to  cross  the  river  on  the  chain.  I can- 
not vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  Bhiitiah’s  story.  The  man  looked  very 
fair,  was  strongly  built,  and  had  long,  light  brownish  hair,  hanging  over  the 
shoulders.  His  only  dress  was  a white  cloth  which  covered  his  private 
parts.  Their  language  is  related  to  that  of  the  Kochis.  The  Nawab  now 
sent  the  man  with  a letter  to  the  Dharmrajah,  asking  him  to  seize  and  send 
Bhim  Narain  to  him,  or  at  least  drive  him  from  his  hills.  The  man  brought 
at  last  an  answer,  in  which  the  Dharmrajah  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  not  called  Bhim  Narain  ; but  as  he  had  come  unasked,  he  could  not 
well  drive  away  a guest. 

The  Nawab  had  no  time  to  lose,  overlooked  the  impertinence,  and 
prepared  himself  to  invade  Asam. 

Koch  Kiliar  was  thus  annexed.  The  name  of  the  town  was  changed 
to  ’ Almngirnagar.  Isfantliar  Beg  received  from  his  Majesty  the  title  of 
Khan,  and  was  to  officiate  as  Faujdar  of  the  country  till  the  arrival  of  ’Askar 
Khan,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  office.  Isfandiar  remained  in  Koch 
Bihar  with  400  horse  of  his  own  contingent,  and  1000  Imperial  matchlock- 
men  ; Qazi  Samiii  Shuja’i*  was  madeDiwan  ; Mir  ’Abdurrazzaq  and  Khwajah 
Kishwar  I)tis  Man9abdar  were  made  Amins. 

The  Nawab  after  a stay  of  sixteen  days  started  for  As&m. 

The  Conquest  of  A'sa'm. 

The  Nawab  left  Koch  Bihar  on  the  23d  Jumada  I.,  [4th  January,  16G2],f 
and  marched  over  K’hont’haghat  into  A'sam.  Everywhere  there  were  dense 
jungles.  When  he  arrived  at  Kangamati,  Rashid  Khan  joined  him.  The 
zamindars  of  the  district,  who  believed  the  conquest  impossible,  could  not  be 
trusted,  and  the  Nawab  had  for  carriage  and  guides  solely  to  depend  on  his 
own  exertions.  Dilir  Khan  was  appointed  harawal  (vanguard)  ; and  he  and 
Mir  Murtaz.i,  the  Daroghah  of  the  Artillery  park,  had  to  look  after  the 
roads.  In  consequence  of  the  jungles  and  the  numerous  nalahs,  which 

* I.  e.  Qazi  Samu,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Prince  Shuja’.  The  Bibl.  Indica 
Edition  of  KhafC  Khan  calls  him  Qazi  Timur,  evidently  on  the  authority  of  bad  MSS. 
Besides,  Khafi  Khan  is  an  untrustworthy  historian. 

The  “rebellious”  princes  of  the  Dihli  house  recoivo  nick  names  at  the  hands  of 
the  historians.  Dara  Shikoh,  i.  e.  ‘ one  who  has  the  dignity  of  Darius,’  is  called 
Dara  he  Shikoh,  the  undignified  Dara  ; Prince  Shuja’,  i.  e.,  ‘ the  brave,’  is  always  called 
‘ Nashuja’,  * the  recreant.’  Shahryar,  Jahangir’s  son,  who  proclaimed  himself  at 
IAhor,  was  nicknamed  ‘ Nashudani,  or  ‘ good-for-nothing.’ 

f The  ’ Alamgtmdmah  (p.  C94)  says  that  the  reached  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  28th. 
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however  were  mostly  shallow,  the  daily  progress  was  not  more  than  2 
or  2J  kos.  The  fatigues  which  the  men  had  to  undergo  defy  all  descrip- 
tion. The  grass  and  the  reeds  especially  were  annoying  to  men  and  animals- 

At  last,  on  the  9th  Junnida  II.,  [20tli  January,  1662],  they  reached  and 
took  possession  of  Fort  Jogig’hopah*  [opposite  Gwalpara],  which  belongs 
to  Kanmlp.  Tho  enemies  had  fled  without  striking  a blow.  ’Ataullah,  a 
servant  of  the  Nawab,  was  left  here  as  Thanahdar.  It  is  a high  and  large 
fort  on  the  Brahmaputra.  Near  it  the  enemies  had  for  a short  distance 
dug  many  holes  in  the  ground  for  the  horses  to  fall  into,  and  pointed  pieces 
of  bamboo  (called  in  their  language  phdnjis)  had  been  stuck  in  the 
holes.  Behind  the  holes,  for  about  half  a shot’s  distance,  on  even  ground, 
they  had  made  a ditch,  and  behind  this  ditch  another  one  three  yards 
deep  near  the  fort.  The  latter  ditch  was  also  full  of  pointed  bamboos. 
This  is  the  way  how  the  Asamese  fortify  all  their  positions.  They  make 
their  forts,  like  the  Indian  peasants,  of  mud.  The  Brahmaputra  is  south 
of  the  fort ; and  on  the  east  a large  river,  called  the  Banas,  flows  past  the 
mountain  and  joins  the  Brahmaputra.  To  the  north,  the  fort  is  guarded 
hy  a ditch,  several  mountains,  and  dense  jungle.  The  writer  nearly  lost 
one  his  horses  that  had  put  its  foot  into  one  of  the  holes. 

A bridge  of  boats  was  made  over  the  Banas.  At  the  time  of  crossing, 
the  guns  of  a boat  fell  into  the  river  ; so  also  a gun  belonging  to  the 
Naw&b,  which  shot  ser  balls  The  latter  was  after  several 

days’  labour  recovered. 

Na$iruddin  Khan,  Yadgar  Khan,  and  other  Amirs  crossed  the  Bralmri- 
putra,  and  marched  along  the  other  bank  opposite  to  the  army,  whilst 
’Ataullah,  one  of  the  Nawab’s  men,  was  left  behind  as  commander  of 
Jogig’hopah. 

On  the  24th  Jumada  II.  [4th  February,  1662],  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gawaliatti  was  reached.  Rashid  Khan  was  sent  off,  to  prevent  the  enemies 
from  escaping  to  the  north.  But  before  he  could  reach,  they  had  fled,  and 
left  the  fort  empty. 

On  the  25th  Jumada  II.,  the  army  reached  Fort  Srig’hat.  The  exits 
and  entrances  had  all  been  closed  with  large  logs  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground.  Some  the  elephants  pulled  out,  some  Haji  Muhammad  Baqir  of  Isfa- 
han, a servant  of  the  Nawab,  renowned  for  his  strength.  The  Nawab  entered 
and  inspected  the  place,  and  then  moved  to  Gawahatti, which  lies  a kos  further 
°n.  Fort  Pandu  also,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  opposite  to 
Srig’hat,  was  taken  without  fight.  Yadgar  Khan  Uzbak  killed,  however,  a 

* The  'Ala  mil  (mama  h (p.  696)  says  that  Jogig’hopah  means  ‘ Hermit’s  Cave,’  and 
was  so  called  from  a Hindu  Ascetic  who  had  lived  there.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  was  a mountain  called  Panch  llat an,  also  fortified.  An  island  on  the  river 
had  also  been  fortifiod  with  palisades. 
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large  number  of  tlie  retreating  enemies.  The  garrison  also  of  Fort  Kajli, 
which  lies  7 kos  farther  from  Fort  Pandu,  had  deserted  the  stronghold. 
Some  zamburaks,  matchlocks,  and  a quantity  of  gimpowder,  were  captured. 
Fort  Srig’hat  is  bigger  and  higher  than  Fort  Jogig’hopah.  Fort  Pandu 
is  about  equal  to  Fort  Srig’hat ; Fort  Kajli  is  not  less  important.  Idol- 
temples  devoted  to  Gaumuk’hiadebi  and  Lunachamari  and  Isma’il  Jogi, 
are  upon  the  mountain  near  Fort  Pandu.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
to  the  top  there  is  a stone  staircase  of  more  than  950  and  less  than  1000 
steps.  Fort  Kajli  lies  near  the  very  same  ‘ Kajliban,’  which  is  mentioned 
in  Hindu  books.  It  is  a place  full  of  elephants. 

At  this  time  Makardhaj,*  Rajah  of  Durang,  who  is  subject  to  the  Rajah 
of  A'sara,  came  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  Nawab,  presented  an  elephant, 
received  a khal'at,  was  promised  protection,  and  was  ordered  to  travel 
with  the  army. 

Muhammad  Bog,  a dependent  of  the  Nawab,  was  made  Faujdar  of 
Gawahatti,  and  Hasan  Beg  Zanganah,  also  a servant  of  the  Nawab,  was  made 
Thanahdar  of  Kajli. 

II. 

After  Rashid  Khan  had  occupied  Rangamati,  before  the  Nawab  had 
left  Khizrpur,  the  zamindars  of  A'sam  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rashid 
Khan  with  insolent  letters.  Rashid  sent  the  man  to  the  Nawab,  who 
told  him  in  plain  terms  that  if  the  Rajah  of  A'sam  would  restore  those 
lands  which  he  had  occupied  and  would  send  his  daughter  with  a decent 
peshkash  and  also  the  guns  and  other  things  which  he  had  earned  off 
from  Kamrup,  and  make  a treaty  and  give  his  oath  that  he  would  in 
future  desist  from  annoying  the  imperialists,  the  Nawab  would  give  up  the 
expedition.  Indeed  the  Nawab  would  have  liked  such  an  arrangement,  and 
would  have  contented  himself  with  the  cession  of  Kamrup  and  a mode- 
rate peskash,  as  he  wished,  after  the  rains  were  over,  to  invade  Arakan  ; 
for  his . Majesty  had  ordered  him  to  send  the  children  and  the  wives  of 
Prince  Shuja’  to  court.  But  the  Nawab  resolved  to  spttle  in  this  year  the 
affairs  of  Koch  Bihar  and  A'sam,  and  to  go  next  year  to  Arakan.  The 
ambassador  to  whom  he  had  given  the  aboVe  answer,  did  not  return ; and 
after  having  waited  some  time  at  Gawahatti,  on  the  27th  Jumada  II.,  the 
Nawab  set  out,  and  entered  A'sam  Proper.  Asamese  warfare  depends  upon 
tricks  and  night  attacks  ; hence  all  guards  were  ordered  to  do  chauki  armed 
and  with  their  horses  saddled. 

The  march  was  directed  to  Ghargaon,  the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  which  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Brahmaputra.  First  it  was  necessary  to  take  Fort 

* The  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  of  the  ’ A'lamgirndmah  (p.  703)  lias  Malirox>anj. 
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Chamdhurah.  At  the  place  Bartinah*  which  lies  halfway  between 

Gawahatti  and  Chamdhurah,  the  whole  army  crossed  in  two  days  the  Brahma- 
putra on  boats,  on  the  6th  Rajah  [15th  February,  1662].  A messenger,  who 
had  accompanied  the  former  Asamese  ambassador,  came  here  into  camp  with 
an  evasive  answer.  The  Rajah  of  Ddmuriah  one  of  the  subjects  of 

the  Rajah  of  A'sarn,  sent  his  brother’s  son  with  an  elephant  to  attend  on  the 
Rajah,  begging  the  Nawab  to  excuse  his  absence  as  he  was  sick.  His  rela- 
tion went  with  the  camp. 

At  this  time  Mirza  Beg,  the  Bakhshl  of  the  Nawab,  was  killed.  He 
was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  soldiers ; but  though  mortally  wounded,  he 
inflicted  two  sword-cuts  on  the  man.  Mirza  Beg  died  during  the  night, 
and  the  murderer  was  killed  by  Mirza  Beg’s  relations. 

At  one  of  the  stages,  a tremendous  storm  took  place,  during  which  many 
ships  were  upset ; large  pieces  of  hail  also  fell,  and  many  horses  threw 
themselves  into  the  river.  The  Asamese,  thinkhig  that  Fort  Chamdhurah 
would  be,  as  it  had  been  in  former  expeditions,  the  farthest  point  of  the  advance 
of  the  imperialists,  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Simlahgar,  which 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Chamdhurah.  On  the  11th 
Rajab  [20th  February,  1662],  the  army  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Simlahgar, 
so  near  the  fort  that  a zambiirak  ball  from  the  fort  passed  over  the  Nawab’s 
tent.  Some  of  the  Nawab’s  men  wished  to  take  the  fort  by  climbing  up  ; 
hut  as  this  would  have  cost  much  human  life,  they  were  ordered  not  to  do 
so,  and  a siege  was  commenced. 

Simlahgar  is  very  strong  and  high.  The  inhabitants  are  as  numerous 
as  ants  and  locusts.  Two  sides  of  the  fort  have  walls  with  battlements,  and 
guns  are  placed  without  break  upon  them.  The  guns  are  all  manned.  At 
the  foot  of  the  walls  are  a ditch  and  the  customary  holes  with  the  phdnjis. 
On  the  south  side,  the  fort  ends  in  a hill  extending  for  four  kos.  The 

* AaaRj.  MS.  . The  ’Alamgirnamali  does  not  give  the  name. 

The  name  ‘ Bartinah’  is  doubtful,  and  our  modern  maps  do  not  help  us  to  identify 
the  place  where  Mir  Jumlah  crossed  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Chamdhu- 
rah lies  opposite  to  Tezpur,  the  maps  giving  a Mahail  Cliamdhoree  and  a place  of  the 
same  name.  A Chamdhoreegaon  I find  marked  on  an  island  of  the  Brahmaputra,  east 
of  Tezpur,  half  way  between  Tezpur  and  the  Kamaldiya  Temple. 

Simlahgar  (for  which  the  Bibl.'Indica  Edition  of  Khafi  Khan  gives  BMmgar)  is 
not  on  our  maps ; but  it  cannot  lie  far  from  Tezpur,  as  it  is  said  to  lie  opposite  to 
Chamdhurah.  After  the  conquest  of  Simlahgar,  the  Nawab  inspects  the  fort,  and 
encamps  on  the  same  day  at  Kulyabar,  which  lies  on  the  loft  hank  of  the  Bx-ahmaputra, 
S.  E.  of  Tezpur. 

The  identification  of  these  names  is  a difficult  matter,  as  it  would  appear  that 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  are  often  shifting,  Mr.  Foster  (vide  pp. 
35’  3y)  identifies  Bernier’s  Cbamdara  with  a place  of  the  same  name  five  miles  from 
Ghargaon.  This  may  be  correct  ; bnt  if  so,  it  is  another  Cbamdara,  because  the 
Chamdurah  opposite  to  Simlahgar  lies,  as  will  he  seen  below,  seven  days’  marches 
west  of  Lak’hugar,  the  western  point  of  Majnli  Island. 
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northern  wall  is  near  the  Brahmaputra,  about  3 Jcos  distant  from  it.  A 
nalah  extends  from  the  south  of  the  fort,  touching  the  southern  bastion  and 
from  there  flows  westward.  The  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  this  nalah. 

Mahmud  Beg  distinguished  himself  by  his  alertness.  Dilir  Khan  and 
Mir  Murtaza  were  in  advance,  and  threw  up  trenches  within  gun-shot 
distance  from  the  fort.  The  big  guns  were  sent  to  them  ; but  as  the  walls 
of  the  fort  were  too  wide,  the  guns  made  little  impression  on  them.  The 
commanders,  however,  carried  their  covered  ways  ( sibah ) close  up  to  the  wall, 
continually  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemies.  In  one  night,  a sally  on 
the  covered  trenches  was  with  difficulty  repulsed. 

III. 

The  Conquest  of  Simlahgar. 

The  attacking  column  moved  forward  in  the  night  of  the  15th  Bajab, 
commanded  by  Dilir  Khan.  Adam  Khan  tells  the  author  that  Dilir’s  elephant 
received  twenty-five  wounds.  Farhad  Khan  and  Aghar  Khan  were  wounded. 
Dilir  enters  the  fort,  and  Mir  Murtaza  opens  the  gate.  The  enemies  fly. 
Mahmud  Beg  pursues  them.  A good  number  of  Musalman  men  and  women 
were  found,  whom  the  enemies  had  forced  to  remain  with  them. 

The  fall  of  Simlahgar  broke  the  spirit  of  the  hostile  garrison  of 
Chamdhurah.  They  fled. 

The  Nawab  entered  Simlahgar  on  the  16th  Bajab  [26th  February, 
1662],  and  was  astonished  to  see  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  He 
then  encamped  at  Kulvabar  Much  war  material  was  taken.  No 

marauding  whatever  was  allowed  ; in  fact  during  the  whole  expedition,  which 
lasted  one  year,  the  punishments  inflicted  on  marauders  were  most  severe. 

Sayyid  Nayiruddin  Khan  was  made  Faujdar  of  Kulyabar  ; and  Sayyid 
Mirza,  Sayyid  Nisar,*  and  Bdjah  Kislin  Singh  garrisoned  Chamdhurah. 

IV. 

Victorious  progress  of  the  fleet.  Arrival  at  Lalc'hugar. 

The  Nawab  left  Kulyabar  on  the  20th  Bajab  [2nd  March,  1662].  On 
account  of  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  army  had  to 
march  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  was  thus  separated  from  the 
ships.  It  happened  that  Ibn  Husain  for  some  important  reason  was  away 
from  the  fleet  with  the  army,  when  suddenly,  after  evening  prayer,  on  the 
21st  Bajab,  7 or  800  hostile  ships  attacked  the  fleet,  which  had  just  anchored. 
Munawwar  Khan  Zamindar  and  ’Ali  Beg  did  their  best  till  more  ships  came 
up.  The  cannonade  lasted  the  whole  night,  and  was  heard  by  the  army. 
The  Nawab  sent  Muhammad  Mumin  Beg  (a  servant  of  Yakalitaz  Khan) 

* The  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  of  the  ’A'laingtrndrnah  (p.  713)  has  ‘ Sayyid  Tatar.’ 
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to  assist  the  fleet.  He  arrived  at  the  first  watch  of  the  morning  at  a nalah 
near  the  river  and  the  fleet,  and  told  his  trumpeters  to  blow.  This  decided 
the  fate  of  the  engagement.  300  or  400  ships,  with  a gun  on  each,  were 
seized.  The  author  was  with  the  fleet. 

The  next  day  the  army  again  approached  the  river. 

The  conquest  of  Simlahgar  and  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  disheartened  the 
Asamese.  They  withdrew  to  the  hills,  and  trusted  to  surprises  and  night- 
attacks. 

The  Nawsib  then  reached  Solahgar  where  several  Amirs 

came  with  letters  from  the  Rajah — Amirs  are  called  in  Asamese  Phuhans 
( ) — , and  asked  for  peace.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  their 

object  was  to  cause  delay  or  a decrease  in  vigilance,  in  which  hope  they 
were  disappointed. 

On  the  27th  Rajah  [9th  March,  1662],  the  Nawab  reached  Lak’hugar. 
Here  eleven  elephants  of  the  Rajah  were  seized.  A Brahman,  an  inhabitant 
of  Dewalgaon  and  spiritual  guide  of  the  Rajah,  came  to  the  camp  ; so 
did  Yalnoli  Phukan,  who  brought  a pdnddn,  a gold  vessel,  and  two  silver 
jars,  100  gold  muhurs,  and  a submissive  letter  from  the  Rajah.  But  the 
letter  was  not  deemed  sincere,  and  a reply  was  sent  that  the  Nawab  would 
soon  he  in  Ghargaon,  where  alone  he  would  treat  with  the  Rajah. 

Lak’hugar*  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hihing  River  with  the  Brahma- 
putra. The  Dihing  comes  from  the  mountains  north  of  Ghargaon,  and  he 
who  goes  to  Ghargaon  travels  along  the  southern  hanks  of  the  Dihing. 
Between  the  Dihing  and  the  Brahmaputra  is  a tract  which  stretches 

to  the  mountains  of  Namrup,  and  is  well  cultivated. 

Ghargaon  itself  lies  on  the  Dik’ho  Nalali,  which  8 Jcos  from  the  town 
joins  the  Dihing.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to 
remain  stationed  at  Lak’hugar,  in  charge  of  Ibn  Husain  Darogah,  Jamal 
Khan,  ’All  Beg,  Munawwar  Khan,  &c.  The  fleet  consisted  of  323  ships,  viz., 


Carried  forward 280 

159  kosahs  palils  (cL^Kj ) 1 

48  jalbahs  (Axl^.)  bhars  (g4l)  I 

10  ghrabs  (vt/*)  balams  ( 2 

7 parindahs  («^J)  khatgiris  10 

4 bajrahs  (XysJ)  mahallgiris  ...  5 

50  patilahs  (aLJL>)  palwarahs  and 

2 salbs  (wJU)  other  small  ships  24 


280  Total 323 

On  the  28th  of  this  month,  the  sun  entered  Aries. 


* Lak'hugar  lies  on  the  confluence  of  the  Dihing  and  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
Dihing  River,  on  Lieut.  Wilcox’s  Survey  map,  published  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Asiatic 
10 
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V. 

The  Conquest  of  Ghargaon. 

On  the  1st  Sha’bin,  1072  [12th  March,  1602],  the  Nawab  left  Lak'hu- 
gar,  crossed  the  nalali,  and  encamped  at  the  Naosal,  or  arsenal,  of  the 
Rajah.  Next  day,  they  came  to  Dewalgaon,  where  the  spiritual  guide  of 
the  Rajah  lives,  crossed  a nalah,  the  water  of  which  reached  up  to  the  saddles 
of  the  horses,  and  encamped  on  the  banks.  An  idol  temple  and  a line  garden, 
near  the  Billing  River,  are  the  sights  of  Dewalgaon.  There  were  plenty  of 
orange  trees,  full  of  very  large  and  unusually  juicy  oranges.  They  were  sold 
in  the  camp  at  ten  for  a pice.  ’All  Elza  Beg  was  made  Thanahdar  of 
Dewalgaon. 

Several  Muhammadans  of  the  place  informed  the  Nawab  that  the  Rajah 
kept  a large  number  of  Musalmans  imprisoned,  and  had  fled  with  his 
valuables  to  Namrup. 

On  the  4th  Sha’ban  [15th  March],  the  Nawab  set  out,  and  encamped  at 
the  village  of  Gajpur.  Farhad  Khan  and  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  Diwan 
i tan,  and  other  Amirs,  were  ordered  to  march  quickly  to  Ghargaon,  and  seize 
upon  the  elephants  and  other  property,  which  the  Nawab  had  heard  were 
still  there.  Anwar  Beg,  a servant  of  the  Nawab,  was  made  Thanahdar  of 
Gajpur.  Four  elephants  were  here  also  seized. 

On  the  5th  Sha’ban,  [16th  March]  the  Nawab  encamped  at  Taramhani 
which  is  the  name  of  the  confluence  of  the  Dik’ho  and  the  Billing, 
and  made  Nurullah,  one  of  his  servants,  Thanahdar  of  Taramhani.  He  col- 
lected here  much  cattle.  Muhammad  Muqim  was  ordered  to  seize  on  Nam- 
dlng,#  a place  between  Taramhani  and  Ghargaon  and  a nalah,  which  comes 
from  the  hill  and  passes  it. 

Researches,  forms  with  the  Bnri  or  Lohit  Branch  the  Majoli  Island.  Mr.  Peat  informs 
me  that  the  Lohit  is  the  old  bed  of  tho  Brahmaputra  ; the  Dik’ho  and  the  Disang  fell 
into  the  Dihing,  and  the  Majoli  Island  was  joined  to  Muttok  by  an  isthmus.  On 
modern  maps  the  name  of  Dihing  is  not  used ; the  Lohit  is  looked  upon  as  a branch, 
and  the  former  Dihing  branch  is  now  called  Brahmaputra.  On  no  map  have  I found 
Lak’hugar,  which  circumstance  may  be  due  to  tho  shifting  of  the  stream.  But  if  it  lay  at 
the  confluence  of  the  modern  Lohit  and  Brahmaputra,  it  can  scarcely  be  identical  with 
the  Lockwa  mentioned  on  p.  38  j for  the  distance  of  tho  point  of  confluence  from 
Ghargaon  is  more  than  a geographical  degree.  Nor  can  I find  the  place  Solahgar, 

‘ which  lies  between  Kulyabar  and  Lak’hugar.’ 

* Dewalgaon  lies  two  miles  N.  E of  the  point  where  tho  Ladkiitgaj-h  crosses  the 
Sioni  A1  (or  Alii,  which  seems  to  be  the  word  now-a-days  used  in  A'sam).  Gajpur  lies 
two  miles  from  Jorhat,.  At  Gajpur  the  Nawab  was  on  the  Sioni  A1 ; ho  then  turned  off 
to  the  Bor  Al,  on  which  Taramhani  must  have  been.  Mr.  Foster  suggests  to  alter  the 
Taramhani  of  the  MSS.  to  Ta/rah-hdnt  which  means  ‘a  feeding-ground.’  The 

letters  he  and  mtm  are  constantly  confused  in  MSS.,  and  Mr.  B’oster’s  conjecture  does 
the  reading  of  the  MSS.  no  violence.  It  is  also  significant  that  at  Tarahani  the  Nawab 
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At  every  station  the  road  was  intersected  by  nalahs  ; in  fact  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  I cannot  mention  each  singly. 

On  the  l(5th  Sha’ban,  [17th  March,  1662]  the  Nawab  entered  Ghargaon. 
He  crossed  the  Dik’ho,  and  went  eastward,  and  occupied  the  Kajah’s 
palace. 

The  next  day  many  guns  were  recovered  from  the  tanks  into  which  the 
Rajah  had  thrown  them  before  his  flight ; 82  elephants,  and  nearly  three 
lacs  of  rupees  in  gold  and  silver,  were  also  found.  The  number  of  guns  which 
were  captured,  from  the  starting  of  the  expedition  till  the  return,  was  675, 
among  them  a large  iron  gun  ) the  halls  of  which  weighed 

3 mans;  1343  zamburaks  ; 1200  ramehangis ; and  6570  matchlocks;  340 
mans  of  powder  ; 1960  boxes  with  powder,  in  each  box  about  2 or  2 1 mans  of 
powder  ; 7828  shields  ; a large  quantity  of  saltpetre,  iron,  sulphur,  and  lead  ; 
1000  and  odd  ships,  many  of  which  accommodated  80,  70,  and  60  sailors. 
Unfortunately  123  bachhari  ships,  like  which  no  other  existed  in  the  dock- 
yards at  Ghargaon,  were  burned,  some  Asamese  having  set  fire  to 
the  chhappars  under  which  they  were  kept.  About  173  store  houses  for 
rice  were  discovered,  over  which  matchlockmen  were  placed  as  guards,  each 
of  the  houses  containing  from  ten  to  one  thousand  mans  of  rice.  These  stores 
proved  very  useful. 


VI. 

On  A'sam  and  its  Inhabitants.* 

A'sam  is  a wild  and  inaccessible  country,  cultivated  only  along  the 
Brahmaputra,  which  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west.  From  Gawahatti 
to  Sadiah  (<*j the  distance  is  about  200  kos.  The  breadth  from  the  hills, 
inhabited  by  the  Miris,  Michmis  [Mishmis],  Duflahs,  and  Landahs,t  up  to  the 

“ collects  cattle,”  and  Mr.  Foster  tells  me  that  according  to  the  legends  the  Bor 
M was  expressly  constructed  to  bring  the  Rajah’s  milk  from  the  feeding  grounds  to 
Ghargaon. 

The  Nawfib  then  marches  along  the  Bor  Al,  a magnificent  road,  to  Mmdilng, 
for  which  the  ‘A'lamijtmdmah  (p  719)  has  ‘ Lamdang,  and  the  Fathiyah,  ‘Ramdiing. 
The  Kamdang  Rivor  flows  into  the  Dik’ho,  N.  N.  W.  of  Ghargaon.  lho  distance  of 
Namdang  from  the  Bansgark  of  Ghargaon  is  about  ten  miles.  At  the  place  where 
the  Bor  Al  entors  the  Bansgarh,  there  is  still  a ruined  fortified  gateway,  called  the 
Singh  Duar,’  from  which  the  Dik’ho  is  about  four  miles  distant. 

* The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  is  given  in  the  ’Alamgirnamah,  from  which  it 
was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  H.  Yansittart  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Yol.  II, 
P.  171.  But  as  his  proper  names  are  mostly  wrong,  I give  here  a full  translation  of 
the  chapter  as  given  in  the  more  complete  Fathiyah  i ’ Ibriyah . 

t All  MSS.  havo  clearly  landali.  If  the  word  is  correct,  it  would  refor  to  a tribe 
Of  Aborigines  not  mentioned  in  our  Ethnological  works.  Col.  Dalton,  to  whom  I 
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district  of  the  N%a  tribes,  is  about  a journey  of  seven  or  eight  days.  Its  south- 
ern mountains  reach  the  Kb asiali  (Aj-aA),  Kachhar,  and  the  Gonaser  Hills* 
lengthways,  and  in  the  breadth,  the  Naga  Hills.  Its  northern  mountains 
reach  the  high  ridges  of  Kamrup  lengthways,  and  in  the  breadth  the  hills 
occupied  by  the  Duflahs  and  the  Landalis. 

The  northern  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  form  the  Uttarkol ; the 
southern,  the  Dak’hinkol.  The  Uttarkol  extends  from  Gawahatti  to  the 
country  of  the  Mills  and  Michinls  ; and  the  Dak  hinkol  from  the  kingdom 
of  Nakirani  to  Sadiah.  The  hill  tribes  pay  no  tribute  to  the 

Rajah  of  Asam,  but  regard  him  with  awe,  and  submit  to  some  of  his 
orders.  But  the  Duflahs  do  not  obey  him,  and  often  make  raids  into  the 
Rajah’s  territory. 

The  distance  between  Kulyabar  aad  Ghargaon  is  well  cultivated  ; every- 
where are  houses,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Along  the  sides  of  the  road  there 

submitted  this  passago,  says  in  a letter — “ I cannot  mate  out  the  word  ‘ Lnndah 
but  from  the  relative  position  of  the  word  with  the  names  ol  the  other  tribes  of  the 
North  bank,  I think,  the  author  must  mean  the  A'kas  or  Ankas ; and  if  yon  read  the 
passage  thus  “ The  breadth  of  Asam  from  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  (1)  Mishmis,  (2) 
Mins,  (3)  Duflahs,  (4)  Ankas,  to  the  Naga  Hills,  &c.,"  yon  have  the  tribes  in  their  proper 
geographical  order.  Tom-  author  includes  only  Upper  and  Central  Asam  in  his  de- 
scription of  what  he  calls  Asam,  excluding  Kamrup.  This  explains  what  might  other- 
wise appear  obscure  when  he  says  (in  the  following  sentence) — “The  northern 
mountains  (i  e.  those  in  which  the  Mishmis,  Miris,  &o.,  dwell)  extend  to  the  high 
ridges  of  Kamrup.” 

Regarding  the  Miris,  Mishmis,  and  Duflahs  (Dophlas)  the  reader  will  find  the 
fullest  information  in  Col.  Dalton’s  “ Ethnology  of  Bengal.” 

* The  text  has  Kashmir  ; the  MS.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has^xiS"  Kasidr, 

mjdSAS  Kmashir.  The  ’A'lamjrrndmah  boldy  substitutes  Srinagar  (i.  e.,  Kashmir), 
which  Vansittart  also  gives.  But  this  is  absurd.  I havo  conjecturally  translated 
Oonaser  Hills,  i.  e.  Qunasher,  following  the  MS.  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  A part 

of  what  we  now  call  the  Garo  Hills  is  evidently  meant ; and  I find  that  Rennell, — but 
no  modern  map — calls  the  southern  portion  of  the  Garo  Hills  Oonaser  (Map  ix,  of  the 
Bengal  Atlas).  The  order  of  his  hills  from  the  east  is  Kachhar  Hills,  Jaintiah  Hills, 
Gonaser  Hills,  Karim  Hills,  Kuribari  Hills.  His  Giro  Hills  are  north  of  the  Gonaser  Hills. 
The  word  Naga  is  spelt  with  a nasal  n,  ‘ Nanga hence  ATansittart  s Nanac.  For  his 
Zemlah,  lUh  we  havo  to  read  Daflahs  — a shifting  of  the  dot. 

f Col.  Dalton  says  : — “ The  author  again  excludes  Kamrup  from  A'sam,  and  com- 
mences the  Uttarkol  from  Gawahatti.  The  modern  Gawahatti  is  on  tho  south  bank; 
but  the  ancient  city,  called  Pragjoitishpur,  oocupied  a vast  area  on  both  banks. 
Nakirani  I cannot  make  out ; it  may,  however,  refer  to  Deshrani,  a large  parganah 
of  Kamrup,  close  to  the  modern  Gawahatti.” 

Col.  Dalton’s  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  author’s  wish  to  exclude  Kamrup 
from  Asam;  hence  the  Dak’hinkol  must  commence  with  the  Deshrani  parganah.  The 
name  again  occurs  below  in  the  articles  of  peace  (p.  ‘J  J) . 
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are  high  bamboo-shrubs.  There  are  many  wild  and  cultivated  flowers,  and 
behind  the  bamboos,  as  far  as  the  hills,  there  are  fields  and  gardens.  So  it 
is  also  along  the  road  from  Lak’hugar  to  Gliargaon.  There  is  a high  and 
wide  dl,  or  raised  road,  up  to  Ghargaon. 

The  fields  and  the  gardens  are  made  so  oven  in  this  country,  that  the 
eye  up  to  the  far  horizon  rejoices  to  see  neither  depression  nor  elevation.  On 
the  whole,  the  Uttarkol  is  better  cultivated  ; hut  as  the  Dak’hinkol  is  better 
fortified  by  nature  and  less  easy  to  cross,  the  Rajahs  of  Asam  have 
generally  lived  in  this  part.  The  climate  of  all  parts  near  the  Brahma- 
putra is  healthy  for  natives  and  strangers  ; but  the  districts  remote  from 
the  river  are  deadly  to  strangers,  though  they  may  be  healthy  enough  for  the 
natives  of  the  place.  The  rains  often  last  for  eight  months  ; even  the  cold 
season  is  not  tree  from  rain. 

In  the  cold  season,  fluxes  and  fevers  attack  the  natives  and  spare 
strangers  ; in  the  hot  season,  strangers  suffer  more  than  natives,  especially  from 
bilious  complaints.  But  the  natives  of  A'sarn  are  free  from  several  disgusting 
diseases,  as  leprosy,  white  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  abscesses,  swellings  of  the  neck 
and  the  testicles,  which  last  complaint  is  so  common  in  Bengal,  and  from 
other  diseases.  The  air  and  the  water  in  the  hills  are  fatal  to  natives  and 
strangers.  The  fruits  and  flowers  of  Bengal  are  found  in  A'sam  ; but  there 
are  many  that  are  neither  to  be  had  in  Bengal,  nor  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Cocoanut  and  Nun  are  rare;  but  filfil  (pepper) , sadaj  (spikenard),* 
and  different  kinds  of  lemons  are  common.  The  mangoes  are  plentiful,  but 
full  of  worms  ; sweet  ones  without  strings  are  rare.  The  pine  apples  are 
large  and  taste  well ; the  black,  red,  and  white  sugarcane  is  sweet,  but  so 
hard  as  to  break  one’s  teeth ; ginger  is  large  and  delicate,  and  not  stringy 
either,  Paniulahs,  a kind  of  amlah,  are  very  fine,  and  many  prefer  them  to 
plums. 

The  staple  food  of  the  country  is  rice  ; but  the  superior  kinds  are  rare. 
Wheat,  barley,  vetches,  are  not  sown,  though  the  ground  is  suitable  for  their 
cultivation.  In  fact,  everything  grows  well.  Salt  is  very  dear.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  salt  is,  indeed,  found,  but  it  has  a bitter,  biting  taste.  Some  of  the 
natives  dry  the  kelah  plant  in  the  sun,  bum  it,  and  collect  the  ashes  in  a 
white  sheet,  which  they  fix  on  four  poles.  They  then  pour  gradually  water 
on  the  ashes,  and  catch  whatever  percolates  in  a vessel  below  the  sheet. 
Ihe  liquid  is  saltpetre-like  and  very  bitter  ; but  they  use  it  as  salt.  Ducks 
and  fowls  are  very  large.  Then-  fighting  cocks  are  very  plucky,  and  rarely 
run  away.  If  a weak  cock  fight  with  a strong  one  and  get  its  head  broken 
and  its  brain  scattered  about,  or  be  dying,  it  will  never  take  its  eyes  from 

* Vansittart  says  that  sadaj  is  the  same  as  tezpat,  Lauras  cassia,  laurel  leaf.  Sir 
W Jones  has  an  article  on  the  Asamese  spikenard  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  II, 

405. 
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the  opponent  or  show  its  back.  Elephants  are  large  and  numerous  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  hills.  Gazelles,  stags,  nilgaos,  and  wild  goats,  are  rare. 

In  Ghargaon  there  were  several  cage-like  enclosures,  secured  with  strong 
and  high  poles.  It  is  said  that  some  elephant  drivers  of  the  Rajah  rub  a 
certain  kind  of  grass  over  the  body  of  a female  elephant,  and  let  her  go 
among  wild  elephants  when  they  rut.  As  soon  as  they  smell  the  scent 
of  the  grass,  they  will  run  after  her,  and  will  even  follow  her  to  the 
enclosure  to  which  the  driver  leads  her,  when  they  are  caught.  The  Nawab 
tried  in  vain  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  drivers. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  Brahmaputra ; about  ten  thousand  people  are 
employed  in  the  washings.  Each  man  makes  in  the  average  a tolali  of  gold 
per  annum,  and  hands  it  to  the  Rajah.  But  the  gold  is  not  fine,  and  sells 
for  9 or  8 rupees  per  tolali. 

Cowries  are  in  use  ; and  rupees  and  muhurs,  coined  by  the  Rajah,  are 
current.  Copper  is  not  current.  In  the  hills  of  the  Miris  and  Michmis 
who  live  in  Eastern  Asam,  in  Uttarkol,  about  eleven  days’  journey  from  Ghar- 
gaon, musk  deer  and  wild  elephants  are  found.  Silver,  copper,  and  tin 
also  are  obtained  in  their  hills.  The  way  these  people  live,  resembles  the  way 
of  the  Asamese.  Their  women  are  generally  better  looking  than  the  women 
in  Asam.  They  dread  matchlocks,  and  say,  “ A matchlock  is  a thing  that 
makes  a great  noise,  and  does  not  stir  from  its  place,  whilst  a child  issues 
from  its  womb  that  kills  a man.”  The  musk  deer  is  also  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Asam.  The  musk  bags  are  larger  than  large  [gram]  grains, 
and  have  a fine  colour  and  perfume.  Lignum  aloes,  which  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Namrup,  Sadiah,  and  Lak’hugar,  is  heavy,  coloured,  and 
has  a strong  scent. 

If  Asam  were  administrated  like  other  parts  of  the  empire,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  land-tax  and  the  revenue  from  wild  elephants  and  other 
imposts  might  amoimt  to  45  lacs  of  Rupees.*  It  is  not  customary  to  levy 
taxes  from  tho  inhabitants  ; but  of  every  three  people  in  each  house  one  is 
taken  for  the  service  of  the  Rajah.  If  a man  is  lazy  in  what  he  is  told  to 
do,  capital  punishment  is  immediately  inflicted  ; hence  the  absolute  sway 
of  the  Rajah, 

No  Indian  king  in  former  times  ever  conquered  Asam.  Even  tho 
intercourse  of  foreigners  and  the  Asamese  was  very  limited.  They  allow  no 
stranger  to  enter  their  territories,  and  prevent  their  own  people  from  leaving 
the  country.  Once  a year,  at  the  order  of  the  Rajah,  a party  of  Asameso 
used  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Gawahatti  and  the  boundary  of  the 

* Last  year’s  revenue  of  tho  whole  Asam  Division,  which  contains  tho  districts  of 
Durang,  Kamrup,  Lak’himpur,  Naugaon,  and  Sibsagar,  in  addition  to  the  Naga, 
Khasiab,  and  Jaintiah  Hills,  amounted  to  nearly  21  lacs  (Rs.  20,93,374). 
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country,  bringing  gold,  musk,  lignum  aloes,  filfil,  sadaj,  and  silk.  These 
articles  they  gave  in  exchange  for  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  other  tilings, 
which  the  people  of  Gnwahattl  used  to  furnish.  But  all  armies  that 
entered  Asam  perished,  and  no  caravan  ever  got  safe  out  of  it.  If  an 
army  invaded  the  country,  it  was  exposed  to  continual  night  attacks  ; or 
the  people  withdrew  to  the  hills,  and  waited  for  the  beginning  of  the  rains, 
when  the  soldiers  were  sure  to  die  or  could  easily  be  cut  off. 

Thus  Husain  Shah,  one  of  the  kings  of  Bengal,  invaded  Asam  with 
24000  foot  and  horse  and  numerous  ships.  The  Rajah  withdrew  to  the 
hills.  Husain  Shah,  therefore,  took  possession  of  the  country,  left  his  son 
there  with  a strong  detachment,  and  returned  to  Bengal.  As  soon  as  the 
rains  set  in,  the  Rajah  came  down  from  the  hills  and,  assisted  by  his  own 
people,  who  had  of  course  submitted  to  Husain’s  son,  killed  the  prince, 
starved  the  army,  and  managed  to  capture  or  kill  the  whole  of  them.  It  is 
said  that  the  people  who  are  now  called  Moslems  in  Asam,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  captives  of  Husain’s  army.* 

It  is  from  the  misfortunes  which  have  invariably  befallen  those  who 
entered  Asam,  that  the  people  of  India  have  come  to  look  upon  the  Asamese 
as  sorcerers,  and  use  the  word  1 Asam’  in  such  formulas  as  dispel  witchcraft. 

The  Asam  Rajahs  have  always  been  insolent  and  proud  of  their  power 
and  the  number  of  their  men. 

The  present  Rajah,  Jaidliaj  Singh,  is  called  Sargi  Rajah,  because  sarg  in 
Hindi  means  ‘ heaven.’  The  fellow  believes  that  one  of  his  ancestors 
commanded  the  heavenly  host,  and  descended  from  heaven  on  a golden  ladder  ; 
and  as  he  found  the  country  beautiful,  he  remained  there  instead  of  returning 
to  heaven.  The  present  Rajah  is  much  prouder  than  his  ancestors  : for  a 
slight  fault  he  will  destroy  a whole  family,  or  on  suspicion  throw  people  into 
fetters.  His  wife  only  gives  birth  to  daughters,  and  has  no  son  ; hence  the 

* Vide  Prinsep’s  list  of  tho  Asam  Rajahs,  p.  273,  of  Thomas’s  Edition  of  Prinsep’s 
Useful  Tables.  His  list  is  based  upon  the  Asam  Buranji,  or  Asam  Chronicle,  by  Huliram 
Dhaikiyal  Phukan,  of  Gawahatti.  Another  Asam  Buranji,  or  history  of  the  kings  of 
Asam,  was  compiled  by  Sri  Radhanath  Bar  Bamwa  and  Knsinath  Tumuli  Phukan, 
(printed  by  tho  American  Baptist  Mission  Press,  Sibsngar,  Asam  1844,  8vo  , 102  pp.). 

Husain's  invasion  is  generally  referred  to  A.  X).  1408,  and  his  son  s name  is  said 
to  have  been  Dalai  (Jalal,  ?)  Gliazi. 

Tho  ’ Alamgtmdmah  and  the  Asam  Histories  speak  of  an  invasion  of  Asam  by 
Muhammad  Shah  (A.  D.,  1337).  The  former  work  says  (p.  731)—“  Muhammad  Shah, 
son  of  Tughluq  Shah,  sent  100,000  horse  well  equipped  to  Asam  ; but  the  whole  army 
perished  in  that  land  of  witchcraft,  and  not  a trace  was  left  of  the  army.  He  sent  a 
second  army  to  avenge  the  former  disaster ; but  when  they  came  to  Bengal,  they 
would  not  go  farther,  and  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up.” 

Tims  it  would  seem  that  Muhammad  Tughluq  intended  to  invade  China  via 
Asam.  Vide  Dowson,  Elliot’s  History,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  241,  242. 
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word  ‘ succession’  has  a had  name  in  Asam,  especially  as  there  is  no  male 
relation  in  the  whole  family.  He  professes  to  be  a Hindu  ; but  as  he 
believes  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  emanations  of  the  deity,  he  worships 
no  idols.  The  inhabitants  profess  no  religion  whatever.  They  eat  whatever 
they  get,  and  from  whomsoever  it  be,  following  the  bent  of  their  uncivilized 
minds.  They  will  accept  food  from  Muhammadans  and  other  people  ; they 
will  eat  every  kind  of  flesh  except  human,  whether  of  dead  or  killed  animals. 
They  taboo  butter,  so  much  so  that  they  refuse  food,  if  it  only  smells  of 
butter. 

The  language  of  the  Asamese  differs  entirely  from  the  dialects  spoken 
in  Eastern  Bengal. 

The  males  are  strongly  built.  They  are  quarrelsome,  fond  of  shedding 
blood,  fearless  in  affrays,  merciless,  mean,  and  treacherous  ; in  lies  and 
deceit  they  stand  unrivalled  beneath  the  sun.  Their  women  have  mild 
features,  but  are  very  black  ; their  hair  is  long,  and  their  skin  soft  and 
smooth ; their  hands  and  feet  are  delicate.  From  a distance  the  people 
look  well ; but  they  are  ill-favoured  as  far  as  proportion  of  limbs  is 
concerned.  Hence  if  you  look  at  them  near,  you  will  call  them  rather  ugly. 
Neither  the  women  of  the  Rajah,  nor  those  of  common  people,  veil  themselves  ; 
they  go  about  in  the  bazars  without  head-coverings.  Few  men  have  less 
than  two  wives  ; most  have  four  or  five.  The  several  wives  of  a man  will 
carry  on  sales  and  barter  among  each  other. 

In  paying  respect,  the  Asamese  bend  the  knees  ; and  when  the  subjects 
go  to  the  king  or  the  phukans,  they  bend  their  knees,  sit  dozdnu,  and  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  ground.  They  shave  the  head  and  beard  and  whiskers  ; 
and  if  a man  only  departs  a little  from  this  custom,  they  call  him  Bengalized 
and  kill  him. 

Asses,  camels,  horses,  are  as  rare  in  Asam  as  pheenixes  ; but  like  asses 
they  will  admire  a donkey  and  pay  a high  price  for  it.  If  they  see  a camel, 
they  get  quite  excited  in  their  admiration.  They  are  afraid  of  horses.  If 
they  catch  one,  they  cut  through  the  sinews  of  the  feet ; and  if  a horseman 
attack  a hundred  armed  Asamese,  they  will  throw  down  their  arms,  and 
run  away  ; but  if  one  of  them  should  meet  ten  Muhammadans  on  foot,  he 
will  fearlessly  attack  them  and  even  be  victorious. 

To  sell  an  elephant  is  looked  upon  as  a heinous  crime.  The  Rajah  and 
the  Phiikans  travel  in  xinghetsans,  and  chiefs  and  rich  people  in  dulls,  made  in  a 
most  ridiculous  way.  They  use  a kind  of  chair  instead  of  howdahs.  Turbans, 
long  coats,  trowsers,  shoes,  and  sleeping  on  chdrpdis,  are  quite  unusual.  They 
use  a coarse  cloth  for  the  head,  one  for  the  waist,  and  a sheet  for  the 
the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  richer  people  wear  a kind  of  half  coat,  which 
resembles  our  Yt^qubkhani  jacket.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  sleep  on  a 
wooden  dais. 
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They  eat  pan  in  large  quantities  with  unripe  supdri,  unshelled.  They 
weave  excellent  flowered  silk,  velvet,  tatbands,  and  other  silks.  Boxes,  trays, 
stools,  chairs,  are  cleverly  and  neatly  made  of  one  piece  of  wood.  I saw 
several  stools  belonging  to  the  Rajah,  two  cubits  broad  ; even  the  feet  were 
cut  out  of  the  same  piece,  and  not  merely  joined  to  it. 

Their  war-sloops  resemble  the  Bengali  kosahs.  They  call  them 
bacharis.  The  difference  is  only  this  that  at  the  poop  and  the  stern, 
the  kosah  has  two  planks  (£U,  pr.  branches)  ; but  the  poop  (sar)  and 
the  keel  (uj)  of  the  bacharis  are  made  of  one  flattened  plank.  They 
are  slower  than  kosahs.  The  shipping  traffic  may  be  estimated  from 
remarks  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Waqi'ahnawis  of  Gawahatti  lor  Rama- 
zan last.  He  says  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  less  than  32,000  boats, 
bacharis  and  kosahs,  have  arrived  here.  The  number  of  ships  engaged  for  the 
army,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Asamese  which  accompanied  the  army  on 
its  return,  must  certainly  have  been  larger  ; and  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
one  half  belonged  to  Asamese.  The  ships  are  built  of  chambal  wood  ( 

MS.  J-Aa.)  ; and  a ship  built  of  such  wood,  no  matter  how  full  it  is,  will 
never,  on  sinking,  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  This  fact  was  examined 
by  many,  and  by  me,  too.  Their  matchlocks  and  bavhaluldr  guns  are  well 
oast,  and  the  people  show  much  expertness  in  the  manufacture.  Them  powder 
is  of  several  kinds  ; for  the  best  kind  they  import  the  components  from  his 
Majesty’s  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gates  of  Ghargaon  and  some  idol  temples, 
houses  in  Asam  are  not  built  of  bricks  or  stones  and  mortar.  Rich  and  poor 
build  then'  houses  of  wood  or  bamboo  or  grass. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  belong  to  two  nations,  the 
Asamese  and  the  Kulita  (UH).*  The  latter,  in  all  things,  are  superior  to 
the  former,  except  where  fatigues  are  to  be  undergone,  and  in  warlike  expedi- 

* “ The  Kolitas  are  the  only  pure  descendants  of  the  Aryans  who  first  colonized 
Asam.  They  were  dominant  there  for  many  centuries,  and  had  evidently  arrived 
at  a high  state  of  civilization  when  the  inroads  of  the  Mongolians  commenced.  There 
was  a Hindu  Pal  dynasty  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  with  their  head  quarters 
at  Sadiah,  who  succumbed  to  a Chutia  or  Kachari  invasion,  probably  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Kamrap  Hindu  dynasty  was  subverted  by  the  Koch.  Afterwards  the 
Shans  conquered  the  valley  from  Sadiah  to  Kiimrup,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  Muham- 
madans invaded  and  took  possession  of  Kiimrup.  These  Shans  after  their  first 
successes  called  themselves  the  ‘ Ahom,’  or  ‘ the  non-equalled  people,’  and  henco 
the  name  of  Asam.”  Vide  Col.  Dalton’s  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  Group  II,  Sect.  I. 

The  interchange  of  s and  h is  very  common  in  Asamese  ; several  other  examples 
will  be  found  below.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  interchange  of  h and  s should  be 
found  in  Asam,  the  farthest  east,  and  in  Sindh,  the  farthest  west ; for  it  is  Sindh,  country 
and  river,  which,  in  its  pronunciation  hind,  induced  the  Greeks  to  call  the  whole  country 
India. 
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tions,  in  which  the  former  are  better.  Six  or'seven  thousand  Asamese  guard 
the  environs  of  the  palace  and  the  harem  of  the  Rajah.  The  guards  are  called 
jauddngs  ( ),* * * §  and  are  the  trusted  and  devoted  servants  and 
executioners  of  the  Rajali.  The  arms  used  by  the  people  are  matchlocks, 
ramehangis,  guns,  arrows  with  ironpoints  and  without  them,  half  swords, 
long  lances,  bamboo  bows,  and  TaJchsh  arrows.  At  the  time  of  war,  all 
trades  people  and  well-to-do  peasants,  and  farmers,  with  or  without  armour, 
have  to  serve,  whether  they  will  or  not.f  Like  jackals,  they  will  commence 
a tremendous  howl,  and  will  like  foxes  think  that  the  noise  frightens  the 
lions  of  the  bush.  A small  number  of  their  fighting  men  may  indeed 
checkmate  thousands  ; they  are  the  agal  Asamese  ; but  their  number  does  not 
exceed  20,000.  J They  are  given  to  night  attacks,  for  which  they  especially 
believe  the  night  of  Tuesday  to  be  auspicious.  But  the  common  people  will 
run  away,  with  or  without  fighting,  and  only  think  of  throwing  away  their 
armours. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  the  head  towards  the  East  and  the  feet 
towards  the  West.  The  chiefs  erect  funeral  vaults  (<x*Ao)  for  their  dead,  kill 
the  women  and  servants  of  the  deceased,  and  put  necessaries,  <ftc.,  for  several 
years,  viz.  elephants,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  carpets,  clothes,  and  food,  into 
the  vaults.  They  fix  the  head  of  the  corpse  rigidly  with  poles,  and  put  a lamp 
with  plenty  of  oil  and  a mash’alcM  [torchbearer]  alive  into  the  vault,  to  look 
after  the  lamp.  Ten  such  vaults  were  opened  by  order  of  the  Nawab,  and 
property  worth  about  90,000  Rupees  was  recovered.  § In  one  vault  in  which 
the  wife  of  a Rajah  about  80  years  ago  had  been  buried,  a golden  pdnddn 
was  found,  and  the  pan  in  it  was  still  fresh.  This  fact  was  related  by 
Payandah  Bog,  Assistant  Waqi’ahnawis,  and  by  Shah  Beg,  at  an  evening 

* Tulgo  Sowdangs. 

t Vide  Robinson’s  Descriptive  Account  of  Asam,  p.  200.  Robinson’s  work  is  a very 
valuable  book.  The  author  died  in  Asam  of  fever,  and  lies  buried  in  Mr.  Foster’s 
compound  in  Nazirah,  Upper  Asam. 

I “ What  the  Persian  Historian  says  of  the  physical  superiority  of  the  Asamese 
over  the  Kolitds  was,  no  doubt,  quite  true  at  the  time;  for  the  Asamese  were  then  a 
hardy,  meat-eating,  beer-drinking,  fighting  race,  and  the  Kolitas  were  offeminate 
subjected  Hindus.”  From  a letter  by  Col.  Dalton.  Regarding  the  Kolitas,  vide  Col. 
Dalton’s  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  last  group. 

§ “ The  account  of  the  burial  of  Ahom  magnates  is  confirmed  by  more  recent 
disclosures  of  desecrated  graves.  About  twenty  years  ago,  several  mounds,  known  to 
be  the  graves  of  Ahom  kings,  were  opened  and  were  found  to  contain  not  only  tho 
remains  of  the  kings,  but  of  slaves,  male  and  female,  and  of  animals  that  had  been 
immolated  to  serve  their  masters  in  Hades  ; also  gold  and  silver  vessels,  food,  rai- 
ment, arms,  &c.,  were  not  wanting.”  From  a letter  by  Col.  Dalton. 

An  account  of  the  opening  of  some  of  these  tombs  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Society,  Vol.  xvii,  Pt.  I.,  p.  473, 
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party  given  by  the  Nawab  ; and  Basrni  Beg,  who  received  the  pand.in,  told 
me  the  same. 

The  Muslims  whom  we  met  in  A'sam,  ar.e  Asamese  in  their  habits,  and 
Muhammadans  but  in  name.  In  fact  they  liked  the  Asamese  better  than 
us.  A few  Musalman  strangers  that  had  settled  there,  kept  up  prayers  and 
fasts  ; but  they  were  forbidden  to  chant  the  azan  and  read  the  word  of  God 
in  public. 

The  town  of  Ghargaon  has  four  gates  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  the 
distance  of  each  of  which  from  the  palace  of  the  Rajah  is  three  /cos.  A 
high  and  wide  al,  veiy  sti'ong,  has  been  made  for  the  traffic  > 

and  round  about  the  town,  instead  of  fortifications,  there  are  circular  bushes 
of  bamboos,  about  two  /cos  in  diameter.  But  the  town  is  not  like  other  towns, 
the  huts  of  the  inhabitants  being  within  the  bamboo  bushes  near  the  A’l. 
Each  man  has  his  garden  or  field  before  his  house,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
field  touches  the  Al,  and  the  other  the  house.  Near  the  Rajah’s  palace,  to 
both  sides  of  the  Dik’lio  River,  are  large  houses.  The  bazar  road  is  narrow, 
and  is  only  occupied  by  ym«-sellers.  Eatables  are  not  sold  as  in  our  markets  ; 
but  each  man  keeps  in  his  house  stores  for  a year,  and  no  one  either  sells  or 
buys.  The  town  looks  large,  being  a cluster  of  several  villages.  Round 
about  the  palace,  an  Al  has  been  thrown  up,  the  top  of  which  is  fortified  by  a 
bamboo  palisade  instead  of  by  walls,  and  along  the  sides  of  it  a ditch  runs,  the 
depth  of  which  exceeds  a man’s  height.  It  is  always  full  of  water.  The 
circumference  is  1 /cos,  14  j arils.  Inside  are  high  and  spacious  chhappars. 
The  Diwankhanah  of  the  Rajah,  which  is  called  so/ang,  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubits  in  length  and  thirty  wide  inside.  It  has  sixty-six 
pillars,  each  about  four  cubits  in  circumference.  The  pillars,  though  so 
large,  are  quite  smooth,  so  that  at  the  first  glance  you  take  them  to  be 
planed  Now  though  the  Asamese  understand  planing,  yet  you 

cannot  believe  that  they  did  smoothen  the  pillars  in  this  way.  The  orna- 
ments and  curiosities  with  which  the  whole  woodwork  of  the  house  is  filled, 
defies  all  description:  nowhere  in  the  whole  inhabited  world,  will  you 
find  a house  equal  to  it  in  strength,  ornamentation,  and  pictures.  The 
sides  of  this  palace  are  embellished  by  extraordinary  wooden  trellice  work. 
Inside  there  are  large  brass  mirrors  highly  polished,  and  if  the  sun  shines 
°n  one  of  them,  the  eyes  of  the  by-standers  arc  perfectly  dazzled.  Twelve 
thousand  workmen  arc  said  to  have  erected  the  building  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  rings  are  fastened  on  four  pillars  op- 
posite to  each  other,  each  pillar  having  nine  rings.  When  the  Rajah  takes 
his  seat  in  the  hall,  they  put  a dais  in  the  middle  of  these  four  pillars,  and 
nine  canopies  of  various  stuffs  are  fastened  above  it  to  the  rings.  The  Rajah 
then  sits  on  the  dais  below  the  canopies.  The  naqqurac/ns  (drummers) 
strike  the  drum  and  the  eland.  The  latter  instrument  is  round  and 
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flat,  and  made  of  ruin  metal,  and  is  struck  like  a gong.  The  instrument 
is  used  when  the  audience  commences,  or  when  the  Rajah  issues  forth,  or 
the  Phukans  ride  out,  or  leave  for  an  appointment.  Mulla  Darwish  i 
Harawi  [a  poet  who  accompanied  the  expedition]  says  that  these  ddnds 
must  be  the  very  identical  metal  plates*  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
Shahnamah ; but  God  knows  best.  There  are  other  houses  in  Ghargaon, 
beautifully  adorned,  strong,  very  long  and  spacious,  full  of  fine  mats,  which 
really  must  be  seen.  But  alas,  unless  this  kingdom  be  annexed  to  his 
Majesty’s  dominions,  not  even  an  infidel  could  see  all  these  fine  things 
without  falling  into  the  misfortunes  into  which  we  fell.  Beyond  the  en- 
closure of  this  hall  there  is  another  house,  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Rajah. 
It  is  a fine  and  beautiful  house.  The  Phukans  have  erected  dwellings  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Each  Phukan  is  a son-in-law  of  the  Rajah,  and  has  a 
beautiful  garden  and  a tank.  Indeed,  it  is  a pleasant  place.  As  the  soil  of 
the  country  is  very  damp,  the  people  do  not  live  on  the  ground  floor,  but 
on  the  maehdn,  which  is  the  name  for  a raised  floor. 

VII. 

Advance  of  the  army  to  Mat'hurapur.  Krcction  of  Thandhs. 

The  Rajah  had  first  intended  to  fly  to  the  Naga  Hills,  but  from  fear  of 
our  army,  the  Nagas  would  not  afford  him  an  asylum. 

The  Nagas  live  in  the  southern  mountains  of  A'sam,  have  a light  brown 
complexion,  are  well  built,  but  treacherous.  In  number  they  equal  the 
helpers  of  Yagog  and  Magog,  and  resemble  in  hardiness  and  physical 
strength  the  ’Adis  [an  ancient  Arabian  tribe].  They  go  about  naked  like 
beasts,  and  do  not  mind  to  copulate  with  them  women  in  the  streets  and 
the  bazars,  before  the  people  and  the  chiefs.  The  women  only . cover  their 
breasts, f as  they  say  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  cover  those  limbs  which 
every  one  might  have  seen  from  their  birth  ; but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  breasts,  which  since  then  had  formed  and  should,  therefore,  be  covered. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  came  to  see  the  Nawab.  They  wore  dark  hip-clothes 
0-£d) , ornamented  with  cowries,  and  round  about  their  heads  they  wore  a belt 
of  boar’s  tusks,  allowing  their  black  hair  to  hang  down  over  the  neck.  The 
chief  weapon  of  these  people  is  the  short  mace 

* Vide  Ain  translation,  p.  562,  note  1. 

t “ I have  seen  Nagas  to  the  south  of  Sibsagar  who  answer  to  the  description 
of  that  people  by  the  Persian  historian.  Both  sexes  go  quite  naked.  The  women  I 
did  not  see ; but  I recollect  having  heard  that  when  seen  by  strangers,  they  folded  their 
arms  across  their  breasts,  and  wore  regardless  of  what  else  was  exposed.”  From  a 
letter  by  Col.  Dalton. 

The  illustrations  to  Col.  Dalton’s  ‘ Ethnology  of  Bengal’  and  the  specimens  of 
.Naga  dress  in  our  museum,  show  that  the  boar’s  tusks  mentioned  below  are  a very 
common  ornament  for  caps.  They  also  protect  the  head. 
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The  Rajah  had,  therefore,  fled  with  the  Phiikans  to  NSmriip.* * * §  This 
Narnrup  may  he  called  a part  of  hell.  It  lies  in  the  hollow  of  three  high 
ridges,  and  its  climate  is  worse  than  that  of  the  well  of  Babel.  The  Asamese 
say,  “ if  a bird  Hies  over  it,  bats  will  yield  their  lives,  and  if  steel  enters  the 
ground,  it  turns  to  wax.”  The  Rajahs  used  to  banish  to  Namriip  those  whom 
their  sword  had  spared. 

There  is  only  one  road  in  the  countryt  along  which  a horse  can  pass, 
and  this  road  lends  to  Batam  north  of  Ghargaon.  The  beginning 

of  this  road  leads  for  half  a /cos  through  a jungle  so  dense  that  you  can 
scarcely  ‘ think’  yourself  through  it.  Afterwards  comes  a pass  extending 
for  five  or  six  /cos  full  of  stones  and  mud,  two  high  mountains  being  on 
either  side.  There  some  of  the  rebellious  people  of  the  southern  mountains 
under  the  Bargosain  [principal  noble]  had  established  themselves,  whilst 
the  Phiikans  with  a great  number  of  men  had  encamped  on  an  ‘ island’  be- 
tween the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Billing  River. 

About  this  time  it  rained  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  living  in  tents 
was  impossible.  The  intention  of  the  Nawab  was  to  spend  the  rainy  season 
m Lak  hugar  ; hut  the  Muta9addis  reported  that  there  would  he  no  time  to 
transport  the  conquered  material,  and  secondly,  tho  wild  elephants  could  not 
well  he  brought  to  move  properly.  In  any  case,  it  was  clear  that  it  would 
he  impossible  to  reach  Lak’iigar  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains. 

It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  move  to  Mat’hurapur,  which  lies  8.1  /cos 
beyond  Ghargaon  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  towards  the  south-east. 
A party  was  left  behind  in  Ghargaon.  The  author  also  stayed  behind  for 
reasons  which  are  not  explained.  A great  number  of  guns  were  sent  on  to 
Jahangimagar.  The  Nawab  had  also  rupees  and  pice  struck  with  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  on  them.  Mir  M urta/.a  in  Ghargaon  was  to  take  charge 
of  all  such  stores  as  were  to  he  kept  and  sent  on  to  Jahangimagar ; Miyanah 
Khan  was  sent  to  Mauza’  Salhati,§  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  south 
of  Ghargaon,  and  was  held  by  the  Bargosain  and  other  accursed  people ; 
Ghazf  Khan  was  sent  as  thanahdar  to  Mauza’  T)eopani,||  between  Ghargaon 
and  Salhati ; and  Jalal  Khan  of  Baryabad  was  to  guard  the  Billing  River. 

* Namriip  is  the  most  eastern  part  of  Airim  and  scarcely  known.  Vansittart  in 
his  translation  confounds  it  with  Kamrup  (Western  A'sam),  which  he  substitutes  for 
it.  His  Dhonec  is  the  * Dihing.’  His  Nanec  are  the  Nagas. 

t This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Ladhisigarh  road,  which  now  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  Independent  Territories. 

t The  name  is  doubtful.  The  MSS.  have  every  possible  diacritical  mark  for  the 
word,  Niyam,  Nipiim,  Batam,  Banam,  Biyam,  Panam,  Patam,  &c. 

§ Bor  Salhati  the  ’Alamgirnamah  has,  perhaps  correctly,  Saipan/. 

II  So  tho  ’Alamgirnamah  (p.  735).  The  Fathiyah  i ’Ibriyah  has  Veotani.  But 
Deopani  is  evidently  the  oorrcct  name.  It  still  exists,  and  lies  due  south  of  Sibsagar, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  S.  S.  W.  of  Ghargaon.  It  is  now  a tea  garden  in  possession 
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On  the  20th  Sha’ban,  the  Nawab  moved  to  Mat’hurapur,  and  A'dam  Khan 
marched  eight  kos  farther  towards  Parganah  Abhipfir.*  He  had  repeatedly 
to  fight  with  the  Asamese.  The  enemies  also  made  night-attacks  on  Jalal 
Khan  from  the  other  side  of  the  Hilling.  But  they  were  every  time  repelled, 
and  Jalal  Khan  and  his  Baryabadi  men  became  objects  of  terror  for  the 
Asamese.  Miyanah  Khan’s  position  at  Salliati  protected  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district.  On  the  whole,  the  Dak’hinkol  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  the  inhabitants  were  satisfied  with  their  condition.  The  people  of 
Uttarkol  also  thought  of  submitting,  but  fate  decreed  otherwise. 

VIII. 

The  rains  set  in. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  the  Asamese  made  a night  attack  upon 
’All  Rizii,  the  Thanahdar  at  Bewalgaon,  who  was  enforced  by  a detachment, 
which  the  Nawab  sent  him  under  Yadgar  Khan  Uzbak. 

A flotilla  with  provisions  sent  by  Ibn  i Husain  under  the  command  of 
Muhammad  Murad  from  Lak’hugar,  arrived  safely  at  Ghargaon  [up  the 
Dik’ho]. 

On  the  1st  Shawwal,  an  attack  was  made  upon  Anwar  Beg,  Thanahdar 
of  Gajpur.  He  and  his  men  were  killed.  Gajpur  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Asamese,  who  now  made  trenches  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hilling  as  far 
as  Lak’hugar,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  army.  Sarand&z  Khan 
Uzbak  was  at  once  sent  off  by  the  Nawab  to  recover  Gajpur.  Ho  reached 
Mauza’  Tik,+  beyond  which  he  could  not  pass  without  ships  on  account  of 
the  mud  in  the  nalahs.  The  Nawab  ordered  Muhammad  Murad  to  go  with 
several  ships  to  his  assistance.  But  the  two  commanders  could  not  agree, 
and  on  the  14th  Shawwal,  Sarandaz  Khan  went  back  to  Tik,  and  Muhammad 
Murad  pushed  forward.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  at  night  by  the  Asamese  ; 
his  men  were  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  his  whole  fleet  was  captured  and 
the  sailors  were  killed.  Only  a few  Afghans  escaped  to  bring  the  tale  of  the 
disaster  to  Bewalgaon.  The  Hilling  River  in  the  meantime  rose,  and  the 
Asamese  attacked  the  Baryabadis  at  Salliati,  whilst  the  water  that  rushed 

of  tlie  * Assam  Company.’  TVTr.  Foster  tells  me  tliat  according  to  a native  tradition,  five 
Asamese  once  went  up  to  the  hills  to  make  a puja  and  curse  a deity,  when  a little 
stream  suddenly  rose  and  engulfed  them.  The  littlo  stream  was  called  Deopani. 

* On  the  maps  Obeypore,  S.  E.  of  Ghargaon.  The  name  is  very  frequent  in  the 
whole  district  south  of  Sibsagar. 

When  Aurangzib  received  the  Nawab’ s official  reports,  he  made  him  a commander 
of  7000,  7000  horse,  5000  dimspah  sihaspah  troopers,  and  added  to  his  jagir  certain 
mahalls  the  revenue  of  which  was  1 kror  dams,  or  2$  lacs  rupees.  ’ A'lwmgtrndmah, 
p.  741. 

f Evidently  the  Tiok  River,  3 miles  above  Gajpur.  The  ’ A'lamgfmdmah  (Bibl. 
Indica  Edition,  p.  779)  has  for 
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down  the  mountain  caused  the  men  great  inconvenience.  Nay,  the  enemies 
were  even  hold  enough  to  shew  themselves  near  Ghargaon,  and  it  required 
every  care  on  the  part  of  Mir  Murtaza  to  prevent  mischief. 

Gh&zi  Khan,  the  TMnahdar  of  Deopani,  who  had  20  horse  and  50  foot, 
was  attacked  by  10  or  12,000  Asamese,  under  the  son  of  the  Bargosain’s  bro- 
ther. Their  leader  was  at  the  time  of  the  attack  far  in  advance  of  his  men, 
and  encountered  Ibrahim  Khan,  one  of  Ghazi  Khan’s  men,  gave  his  horse  a 
swordcut  over  the  head,  and  brought  Ibrahim  down.  But  jumping  up  quick- 
ly, Ibrahim  ran  against  the  leader,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  finished  him 
with  his  dagger.  The  Asamese  saw  their  leader  fall,  and  without  coming  to 
his  assistance,  retreated  and  watched  for  a better  opportunity. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  Ghargdon,  Mat’hurapur,  and  Adam 
Khan’s  thanahs  commenced  to  leave  their  houses  at  night. 

A rumour  was  also  current  that  Bhim  Narain  of  Koch  Bihar  had  returned 
and  driven  away  the  Imperialists.  The  rumour  proved  in  the  end  to  be  true. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  Koch  Bihar,  after  the  Nawdb  had  left,  commenced  the 
jam' hand),  (financial  settlement)  of  the  country  ; but  the  people  did  not  under- 
stand the  now  way  of  assessing  them,  and  dispersed  in  rebellion  ; and  when  the 
Rajah  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  they  gathered  round  him,  and  attacked 
and  killed  Muhammad  Qalih,  the  Officer  who,  at  Kanthalbari,  tried  to 
intercept  the  Rajah.  They  then  cut  off  the  supplies  of  Isfandiar  Khan. 
The  Rajah  wrote  to  him  that  he  should  not  unnecessarily  court  danger,  and 
would  do  better  to  retreat ; and  Isfandiar  profiting  by  his  advice,  retreated 
to  G’horag’hat.  ’Askar  Khan  soon  followed  him. 

The  Nawab  strengthened  Ghazi  Khan’s  thanali  by  a detachment  under 
Abul  Hasan,  Mirza  Beg’s  JchaM  (maternal  uncle)  ; for  the  Asamese  had 
thrown  up  trenches  opposite  the  tlianah,  and  were  continually  on  the  alert. 

Another  detachment  under  Sayyid  Salar  was  sent  to  Ghargaon. 

IX. 

Farh&d  Khan  marches  towards  Lak'hugar,  and  returns  safely. 

The  Nawab,  on  hearing  the  result  of  Muhammad  Murad’s  expedition, 
despatched  Farhad  Khan  and  Qarawal  Khan  with  a strong  detachment 
towards  Lak’hugar,  to  keep  the  roads  clear  for  the  supplies.  They  were  also 
to  assist  Sarandaz  Khan  in  getting  to  Gajpur,  and  send  reinforcements  to  the 
thanahs  under  Mir  Nurullah  and  Muhammad  Muqim. 

On  the  18th  Shawwal,  [27th  May,  1662]  Farhad  Khan,  in  spite  of  a 
dreadful  storm,  reached  Ghargaon,  crossed  the  same  night  the  Dik’ho,  took 
UP  Abul  Hasan,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Deopani  to  head  quarters,  and 
reached  with  great  trouble  Mauza’  Tik,  which  lies  between  Taramhani  and 
Gajpur,  Sarandaz  Klian  joined  the  corps.  The  Asamese  made  their  ap- 
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pearance  in  tlieir  trenches,  and  their  ships  under  a renowned  Phukan  com- 
menced to  tire. 

Fighting  continued  for  several  days.  The  Rajputs  of  Rajah  Subli&n 
Singh  distinguished  themselves.  Forty-one  ships  captured.  Farhad  arrived 
at  the  tlnmah  of  Muhammad  Muqim,  from  whom  he  heard  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  had  been  away  for  some  days,  but  had  just  come  back  with 
many  wounded.  Farhad  Khan  therefore  sent  Muhammad  Mumin  Beg  into 
the  villages,  as  it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  fighting  against  him.  All 
males  were  killed  and  the  women  were  carried  off. 

On  the  2nd  Zf  Qa’dah,  [9th  June,  1662]  Farhad  Khan  returns  to  the 
Nawab.  The  captured  women  were  let  off. 

X. 

The  roads  entirely  closed.  The  Thanahs  are  drawn  in. 

With  the  progress  of  the  rains  the  thanahs  had  to  he  drawn  in.  At  the 
Nawab’s  order,  Adam  Khan  was  to  leave  Abhipur  and  join  head  quarters. 
The  other  thanahs  were  to  join  the  corps  at  Ghargaon,  whilst  Sarandaz 
Khan  and  Miyanah  Khan  were  to  guard  the  other  banks  of  the  Dik’ho. 
Jalal  Khan,  Ghfiz'i  Khan,  and  Muhammad  Muqim,  should  occupy  this  side  of 
Dik’ho,  and  he  under  Mir  Murtaza’s  orders. 

This  is  done  with  difficulty.  Sarandaz  Khan  and  Miyanah  Khan 
occupy  a piece  of  land  surrounded  on  three  sides  hy  the  Dik’ho  Nalah,*  and 
shut  up  the  fourth  side  by  a strong  wall.  The  whole  country  is  now 
re-occupied  by  the  Asamese,  only  Mat’hurapur  and  Ghargaon  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperialists.  If  a man  dared  to  leave  the  camp,  lie  was  certain 
to  be  shot  by  the  Asamese.  A similar  case  never  happened  before  in  the 
history  of  Dibit.  Hero  were  12,000  horse  and  numerous  infantry  locked  in 
for  six  months,  prevented  hy  the  rains  from  continuing  operations,  and  yet 
scarcely  attacked  by  the  enemies  that  surrounded  them.  Nor  did  during 
this  time  provisions  arrive.  “ The  Amirs  turned  their  eyes  longingly  to  Dihli, 
and  the  soldiers  yearned  for  their  wives  and  children.” 

The  Asamese  were  under  orders  of  the  Phukan  Bijdili,  an  Asamese 
Brahman,  whose  father  had  risen  from  a storekeeper  to  he  a noble.  The 
Rajah  himself  had  come  from  Namrup  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  Solagori 
( ),t  which  in  former  times  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Asamese 

Rajahs.  It  lies  four  stages  from  Mat’hurapur  and  Ghargaon.  The  Rajah  had 
called  up  the  whole  population  and  placed  them  at  Bijdili’s  disposal.  This 
commander’s  head  quarters  were  at  the  Dillx  (^A)  River,  which  issues  from 

* Evidently  the  modern  Nazirah.  Mr.  Foster  tells  me  that  traces  of  the  wall 
which  closed  the  fourth  side  still  exist. 

t Solagori  lies  north  of  Ghargaon  on  the  Disang.  It  is  often  called  Hulagori, 
according  to  the  interchange  of  s and  h,  above  alluded  to. 
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the  hills,  passes  Mat’hurapur,  and  flows  into  the  Dihing.  It  is  a dangerous 
river  in  the  rains,  though  at  other  times  it  is  scarcely  knee-deep.  He  had 
thrown  up  trenches,  and  had*  built  a strong  wall  three  Icon  long,  one  end  of  the 
wall  extending  to  a mountain,  and  the  other  to  the  place  where  the  Dilli 
joins  the  Dihing.  He  had  also  cut  every  where  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  made  them  so  steep,  that  no  man,  much  less  a horse,  could  get  up. 
He  had  several  times  at  night  attacked  Dili)-  Klian,  but  was  repulsed. 

Rajah  Subhan  Singh  drives  away  the  Charang  Rajah  who  threatened 
Ghargaon.  The  (Jharangs  are  an  Asamese  tribe  living  in  the  southern 

mountains,  and  their  zamindar  holds  from  the  Rajah  of  Asam  the  title  of 

Rajah. 

The  author  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  minor  affairs  which 
almost  daily  oocurred. 

Once  Phukan  Bijdili  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Nawab,  and  asked  for 
cessation  of  the  hostilities.  Khwajah  Bhor  Mall  took  the  Nawiib’s  answer, 
which  was  that  he  agreed  to  stop  hostilities  on  receiving  five  hundred  elephants 
that  had  still  their  first  teeth;  thirty  lacs  oftolahsof  goldand  silver  as  peshkash  ; 
a daughter  of  the  Rajah  for  the  harem  of  his  Majesty  ; a yearly  tribute  of  fifty 
elephants  with  their  first  teeth  ; and  lastly,  a promise  to  cede  that  portion 
of  Asam  over  which  the  Imperialists  had  passed.  Tho  Rajah  was  to  keep 
Narnrup  and  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  districts  to  himself. 

Bhor  Mall  went,  and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  Phukan,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  half  a night  alone.  The  Phiikan  approved  of  the 
articles,  and  said  that  should  the  Rajah  not  accept  them,  ho  would  himself 
come  and  join  the  Xawab. 

Bhor’  Mall  returned  after  two  days.  But  in  the  meantime  the  epidemic 
had  broken  out,  and  the  Nawab  moved  to  Ghargaon  ; and  as  the  Asamese 
looked  upon  this  movement  as  a sign  of  weakness,  Bijdili  did  not  come,  as 
he  had  promised. 

XI. 

Condition  of  the  army  at  Ghargaon. 

The  Asamese  in  their  continual  attacks  upon  Ghargaon  had  succeeded  in 
burning  down  several  houses  of  the  Rajah  and  the  Phukans  outside  the 
enclosure.  On  the  7th  Zi  Qa’dah  [14th  June,  1662],  Farhad  Khan,  Sayyid 
Salar,  and  Qarawal  Khun  had  arrived,  and  Mir  Murtaz*  prepared  to  protect 
the  town  more  efficiently.  The  north-western  part  of  the  town  being 
principally  subject  to  attacks,  a bamboo  fort  was  erected,  of  which  one  end 
reached  as  far  as  the  Dik’ho  and  the  other  to  the  northern  corner  of  the 
palisade  of  the  palace.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  also,  who  suffered  in  the 
attacks,  were  transferred  by  Mir  Murtaza  inside  the  enclosure,  notably  so 
the  inhabitants  of  Mauza'Chachni  wll°  were  transferred  from  beyond 
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the  ditch  to  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Rajah’s  palace.  In  one 
night  attack,  the  Asamese  entered  the  bamboo  fort,  and  occupied  half  of 
Gliargdon.  The  confusion  was  extreme,  as  Mb’  "Murtaza  could  not  find  out 
where  the  enemies  chiefly  were,  when  an  Asamese  set  fire  to  the  large 
chhappars  of  the  Rajah’s  palace,  and  the  dark  night  became  clear  as  day. 

Account  of  how  they  were  repulsed.  Farhad  Khdn  wounded  in  the  hand. 
Further  immediate  fortifications.  The  night  attacks  continue  without 
interruption.  The  Dili!  Nalah  and  the  Dandka*  Nalah,  which  flows  into  the 
Diliing  about  one  Icos  north-east  of  Ghargdon,  wore  especially  attacked  by 
the  Asamese.  The  Dandka  Nalah  had  a bridge  which  allowed  communi- 
cations to  go  on  between  Gliargdon  and  Mat’hurapur.  One  night  the 
Asamese  broke  it  up  ; but  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  and  guarded  day  and 
night.  Several  store-houses  were  burnt  by  the  enemies. 

Detailed  description  of  a general  night  attack  on  Ghargaon  on  the  5th 
Zi  Hajjah  [12th  July,  1GG2],  Bepulsed  with  great  difficulties. 

The  enemies  cross  the  Dilli,  and  throw  up  a trench  on  the  Kakujan 
Nalah,  which  flows  between  the  Dilli  and  the  Dandka. 

Renewed  night  attack  on  the  8th  Zil  Hajjah  [15th  July].  Farhdd 
Khan’s  wounds  did  not  allow  him  any  longer  to  remain  in  command,  and 
he  repeatedly  asked  the  Nawab  to  relieve  him.  Rashid  Khan  arrived  on 
the  11th  with  reinforcements.  Farhad  went  next  day  to  Mat’hurapur.  Daily 
attacks.  On  the  16th  [23rd  July],  Rashid  Khan  succeeds  in  taking  the 
trenches  on  the  Kakujan  Nalah,  and  170  prisoners  are  taken  whom  the  author 
takes  the  next  day  to  the  Nawab,  who  sent  them  back.  The  chiefs  among 
them  were  fettered  and  the  others  impaled  on  the  Dandka  Nalah. 

XII. 

Affairs  in  Lalchugar.  Condition  of  the  fleet. 

When  Anwar  Beg,  the  Thnnahdar  of  Gajpiir,  had  been  killed,  Ibn  i 
Husain  despatched  a flotilla  under  ’Ali  Beg  to  take  Gajpiir  and  destroy  the 
fort  which  the  Asamese  had  erected.  ’Ali  Beg  went,  but  as  he  was  not 
immediately  successful,  he  encamped  the  night  outside  the  fort,  his 
ships  anchoring  at  Bansbdrf,  which  lies  between  Dewalgaon  and  Gaj- 
pur.  A few  ships  were  taken  from  the  enemies,  among  them  several  of 
Muhammad  Murad’s  ships.  Yddgar  Khan  moves  from  Dewalgaon,  and 
joins  Ibn  i Husain  at  Lak’hilgar,  who  fortifies  his  camp.  Repeated  attacks 
on  Solaligar  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists.  Demonstration  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  the  invaders. 

On  the  /th  Muharram,  1073  [12th  August,  1662],  Sayyid  Najiruddin 
Khan  died.  Several  attacks  repulsed.  The  Bargosafn  brought  in.  Yddgar 
* The  Bibl.  Ind,  Edit,  of  the  ’ Alain firnamah  has  1 Dandkdlah  Nfilah. 
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Kh&n  again  occupies  Dewalgaon.  A report  of  his  success  was  sent  to  the 
Nawab,  who  received  it  in  the  beginning  of  pafar  [September,  1662]  at 
Ghargaon. 


XIII. 

Epidemic  at  Ghargaon  and  Mat'lmrdpur.  Return  of  the  Nawab. 

Mat’hurapur  lies  high  and  was  properly  speaking  an  excellent  place  for 
an  encampment.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  air  of  the  surrounding 
jungles  and  the  water  from  the  mountain  itself  were  unhealthy.  The 
mountain  is  called  1 Jur  Parbat,’  which  in  Asamese  means  1 fever  moun- 
tain.’ The  men  soon  suffered  from  severe  fever,  and  the  casualties  became 
numerous.  Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Dilir  Khan’s  detachment  con- 
sisted of  nearly  1500  horse  ; but  at  the  end  of  the  rains  and  his  expedition  to 
Namriip,  he  only  mustered  between  4 and  500.  Of  the  people  also  an  unusual 
number  died,  and  Bhor  Mall  had  heard  from  Phukan  Bijdili  that  the  present 
year  was  exceptionally  unfavourable  to  all.  Food,  though  it  was  not  scarce, 
was  limited  to  a few  things,  and  some  articles  were  only  to  be  had  at  fabulous 
prices.  Thus  butter  sold  at  14  Rupees  per  ser  ; mash,  1 Tt.  ; opium  tolali, 
1 goldmuhur  ; 1 chillum  of  tobacco,  3 Its.  ; dalmung,  10  Its.  per  ser  ; salt, 
30  Its.  per  8er  rJ']]0  only  thing  the  army  had  was  sh&li.  Many  horses  died. 

It  was  altogether  an  extraordinary  year,  and  famine  even  raged  in 

Jahangirnagar. 

The  Nawab,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Mat'hurapur,  and 
marched  on  the  12th  Muliarram,  1073,  [17th  August,  1662]  to  Ghargaon. 
One  fourth  of  the  stores  of  shall,  for  want  of  conveyance,  had  to  he  left 
behind.  Many  wounded  and  sick  people  were  also  left  in  Mat’huraphr,  and 
it  has  never  become  known  what  their  fate  was,  when  the  Asamese  occupied 
the  place.  Several  guns  also  stuck  in  the  mud,*  the  cows  that  pulled  them 
having  no  strength  from  want  of  food.  At  night,  the  Nawab  stayed  at  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Rajah,  one  kos  from  Ghargaon,  and  Dilir  Khan  who 
commanded  the  rear,  was  ordered  to  look  after  the  guns,  as  the  Nawab  had 
resolved  to  wait  where  he  was  till  all  the  guns  had  been  brought  up.  The 
rain  was  fearful.  Dilir  Khan  told  the  Nawab  that  he  would  look  after 
everything,  and  on  the  13th  Muharram,  the  Nawab  entered  Ghargaon. 
Immediate  attacks  of  the  Asamese  followed.  In  Ghargaon  also  coarse  red 

* Mr.  Foster  writes  from  Nazirah — There  are  numerous  large  iron  gnns  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  seven  miles  from  here  is  18'  6"  long,  6i"  bore,  and  has  4 trun- 
nions. There  are  three  14'  guns  within  a quarter  mile  of  my  bungalow.  They  will 
he  lost  in  the  River  Dik’ho  next  wet  season,  being  only  some  15  feet  from  the  bank 
which  is  rapidly  cutting  away.  I think  they  must  have  been  left  by  the  Mughul  army, 
when  it  retreated  in  1663. 
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rice,  without  salt,  and  limes  were  the  only  things  that  could  he  had,  and  fever 
and  dysentery  soon  raged  as  had  as  in  Mat’hurapur.  Muhammad  Mumin  of 
Tabriz,  the  Waqi’ahnawis,  died. 

A bridge  which  the  Imperialists  had  made  over  the  Dik’lio,  was  torn 
away  by  the  current,  but  was  at  last  built  again. 

XIV. 

A change  for  the  letter. 

The  rains  ceased  about  the  middle  of  f afar  [end  of  September,  1662], 
Makrdhaj,  Bajah  of  Durang,  had  died  in  Mat’hurapur,  and  his  mother 
who  held  the  reigns  of  the  government  during  his  absence,  favoured  the 
Imperialists,  and  placed  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faujdar  of  Gawahatti. 
Communications  now  became  easier.  On  the  21st  Babi’  I.  [21th  October, 
1662],  the  first  supplies  arrived  by  land,  and  on  the  28tli,  the  ships  with 
the  provisions  landed  at  Ghargaon. 

The  Asamese  gradually  withdrew,  and  the  Bajah  went  to  Solagorl, 
and  then  back  to  Namrup.  Bijdili  and  Karkumba,  the  two  principal 
Phukans,  were  intrenched  on  the  Dill!  Biver,  and  Bijdili  sent  again  an 
ambassador  expressing  his  willingness  to  conclude  peace,  should  the  Imperia- 
lists withdraw  from  the  country.  But  his  offers  were  not  listened  to. 

About  this  time  orders  came  from  court  in  which  Ihtisham  Khan  was 
appointed  Governor  of  A'sam  and  Bashld  Khfin  Faujdar  of  Kamrup.  The 
latter  refused  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  Ihtisham 
Khan  also  begged  to  be  excused. 

On  the  8th  Babl’  II.  [10th  November,  1662],  Abul  Hasan  was  ordered 
to  take  back  the  provision  ships  to  Taramhtai,  and  then  to  take  the 
entrenchments  of  Bijdili  in  the  rear.  QarawalKhan  was  to  accompany  him. 

XV. 

The  Nawab  takes  the  offensive.  Pursuit  of  the  Bajah. 

Abul  Hasan  succeeds  in  destroying  some  entrenchments  held  by  the 
Asamese,  and  set  out  for  Bijdili’s  trenches,  whilst  the  Nawab,  too,  marches 
towards  the  Dihing  to  support  him.  But  Bijdili  withdrew.  The  Nawab 
reaches  the  Dihing.  Has  a fainting  fit.  Badll  Phdkan  pays  his  respects 
with  his  three  brothers.  The  defection  of  the  Phukans  alarmed  the  Bajah, 
and  as  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  Bijdili’s  operations,  he  killed  him  and 
his  whole  family,  males  and  females.  Numerous  letters  also  arrived  from 
the  Bajah  and  the  Phukans,  but  the  Nawab  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

Badli  Pliukan  submits  a plan  how  to  hunt  down  the  Bajah,  and  with 
the  Nawab’s  permission  collects  between  three  and  four  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  is  appointed  fiibahdar  of  the  country  between  Ghargaon  and 
Narurup. 
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Numerous  requests  to  conclude  peace  arrive  from  the  Rajah,  hut  the 
Nawab  pays  no  attention  to  them.  An  unwelcome  news  also  reaches  the 
camp,  that  in  consequence  of  the  famine  in  Bengal  no  rice  had  been  sent,  and 
Ibn  i Husain  had  put  his  sailors  on  short  rations.  The  Nawab  sent  off  12000 
maunds  of  shah  to  Rak’liugar. 

At  Badli  Phukan’s  advice,  the  Nawab,  on  the  1st  Jumada  I.  [1st 
December,  1662],  sent  a detachment  under  Darwfsh  Beg  to  Solagori,  where 
several  Phukans  and  a number  of  elephants  were  reported  to  be.  Badli 
Phukan  aeompanies  Darwish,  and  they  reach  Solagori  on  the  6th.  The 
Nawab  himself  crosses  the  Dihing  on  the  7th  [7th  December],  On  the  9th, 
he  has  an  attack  of  fever  and  severe  pain  in  the  chest.  Hakim  Karima  of 
Oilan  attends  him.  But  though  sick,  he  determined  to  follow  the  Rajah  to 
Namrup.  But  many  of  his  officers  and  the  men  showed  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  it  was  reported  to  the  Nawab  that  large  numbers  would  march 
away,  if  he  ffjq  uot  retum,  as  the  men  would  not  pass  another  rainy  season 
in  A'sam,  much  less  in  Namrup.  The  Nawab  got  so  annoyed,  that  his  illness 
became  worse  ; but  on  the  14th  [14th  December],  he  broke  up,  and  marched 
one  stage  further  on  to  Batam.*  On  account  of  his  sickness  he  travelled  by 
palki.  Batam  belongs  to  A'sam,  and  the  zamindar  holds  the  title  of  Rajah. 
It  lies  on  the  outskirt  of  the  Namrup  jungles. 

The  Rajah  in  the  meantime  renews  his  applications  for  peace,  and  asks 
Dilir  Khan  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  the  Nawab. 

XVI. 

Conclusion  of  Peace.  Beturn  of  the  Army  to  Bengal. 

Illness  forced  the  Nawab  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace.  Bhor  Mall 
was  again  employed  to  confer  with  the  Phukans,  and  the  following  conditions 
were  agreed  upon — 

1.  The  Rajahs  of  A'sam  and  Batam  should  each  send  one  of  their 
daughters  to  the  imperial  harem. 

2.  Each  should  pay  20,000  tolahs  of  gold,  and  120,000  tolahs  of  silver. 

3.  Fifteen  elephants  to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  ; fifteen  to  the  Nawab, 
and  five  to  Dilir  Khan. 

4.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  3 lacs  tolahs  of  silver  and  90 
elephants  to  be  sent  as  tribute  to  Bengal,  in  three  four-monthly  instalments. 

5.  Twenty  elephants  to  be  furnished  annually. 

6.  The  sons  of  Budh  Gosain,  Karkas-ha,  Bar  Gosain,  Prahatar,  the 
four  principal  Phukans  of  the  Rajah,  to  remain  as  hostages  with  the  Nawab, 
till  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  in  para.  4. 

* Or  Patam.  I have  not  identified  this  place;  in  fact  there  are  no  maps 
available.  Vide  p.  85,  third  note. 
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7.  The  following  districts  to  be  ceded  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor — 
A.  In  the  Uttarkol. 

(a.)  Sirkar  Durang,  bounded  by  Oawahatti  on  one  side,  and  by  the  All 
Burari,*  which  passes  Fort  Chamdhurah,  on  the  other  side. 

K.  In  the  Dale  hinkol. 

(a.)  The  district  of  Nakirani  (<_s>  | 

(h.)  The  Naga  Hills. 

(c.)  1 Sol  tal! 

(«?.)  Dumuriah 

8.  All  inhabitants  of  Kamrup  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  Rajah  in  the 
hills  and  in  Namrup  to  be  restored  ; so  also  the  family  of  Badli  Phulian. 

The  districts  of  the  Dak’hinkol  that  were  ceded,  have  at  no  previous 
time  formed  part  of  his  Majesty’s  empire.  Nakirani  [Deshrani]  lies  near 
the  Garo  Hills.  The  Garos  are  a wild  tribe  excessively  fond  of  dog’s  flesh. J 
If  a dog  sees  a Garo,  it  will  instinctively  howl  and  rim  away.  Their  hills 
are  also  near  Kalahari,  which  belongs  to  the  empire. 

Dumuriah  extends  as  far  as  the  Kulang  Eiver,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of 
Fort  Kajli.  Hence  as  the  Ali  Burari  forms  the  boundary  between  the  empire 
and  A'sam  in  the  Uttarkol,  so  does  the  Kulang  form  the  boundary  in  the 
Dak’hinkol. 

Durang  is  a country  full  of  wild  elephants  and  k’hedalis  for  catching 
them.  Once  Jaidhaj  captured  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Dumuriah  elephants  were  formerly  found. 
It  borders  on  Kachhar,  from  which  the  elephants  used  to  come  into  Du- 
muriah ; but  the  Kachhar  Rajah  having  put  a stop  to  the  migrations  of 
the  elephants,  no  k’hedahs  are  now-a-days  found  in  the  Dumuriah. 

The  above  conditions  of  peace  were  accepted,  and  the  treaty  was  mutually 
signed.  After  some  delay  caused  by  an  attempt  at  cheating  in  the  hostages, 
the  Rajah  sent,  on  the  5th  Jumada  II.,  [4th  January,  1963]  his  daughter,  the 
gold  and  silver,  ten  elephants,  and  the  hostages  to  the  Nawab,  and  promised  to 
send. thirty  elephants  more  to  Lak’hugar.  The  gold  and  silver  was  put  into  the 
treasury,  the  hostages  were  given  to  Dilir  Khan  to  take  charge  of,  and  the 


* Called  on  the  map  Bhor-alli,  or  Bhoreli.  It  flows  near  Tezpur  and  the  Kamakhya 
Temple,  Central  A'aam. 

f Vide  p.  76,  last  note.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Deshrani,  because  Deshrani, 
Desh  Dumuriah,  and  Desh  Beltalah  are  mentioned  together.  They  belong  to  Thanah 
Gawahatti,  and  lie  south  of  it.  Vide  also  Kobinson’s  Asam,  p.  289, 

By  “ Naga  Hills”  the  Mildr  and  Bengmah  Naga  hills  appear  to  be  meant. 

$ Most  of  tho  wild  Asameso  tribes  eat  dogs,  The  custom  is  to  hang  up  the  dog 
and  force  large  quantities  of  boiled  rice  down  its  throat.  When  it  is  swollen  up,  it 
is  suspended  over  a fire  and  slowly  roastod.  The  rice  is  said  to  be  ” delicious.” 
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Rajah’s  daughter  was  provided  a place  in  the  Nawab’s  harem.  On  the  9th 
Jumada  II.,  eleven  elephants  were  brought  in. 

The  order  to  return  to  Bengal  was  given  on  the  10th  Jumada  II.,  [9th 
January,  1663],  to  the  intense  joy  of  all.  The  Nawab  had  still  to  travel  in 
palld  ; he  did  not  march  over  Ghargaon,  hut  went  straight  to  Taramhani, 
where  the  prisoners,  whom  the  Rajah  had  detained  in  Namrup,  and  Badli 
Phukan’s  family  arrived. 


XVII. 

Arrival  at  La’hhugar.  Distress  during  the  retreat.  March  over  Baritalah 
to  Khizrpur.  Death  of  the  Nawab. 

On  the  26th  Jumada  II.,  [25th  January,  1663]  the  Nawab  left 
Dewalgaon  for  Lak’hugar.  His  health  daily  improved.  Mir  Murtaza 
brought  all  stores  from  Ghargaon,  and  twenty-five  elephants  arrived  which  the 
Rajah  had  sent.  Many  people,  males  and  females,  followed  the  army,  happy 
to  find  thus  a means  of  leaving  A’sam. 

The  Nawab  had  resolved  to  go  to  Gawahatti,  settle  financial  mat- 
ters, and  then  to  march  against  Koch  Bihar.  lie,  therefore,  embarked  with 
the  hostages  at  Lak’hugar,  sending  the  principal  part  of  the  army  via 
the  Dak’hinkol  to  Baritalah  where  they  should  cross  the  Brahmaputra. 
On  the  1st  Rajab  [29th  January],  he  left  Lak’hugar,  inspected  on  his  road 
portions  of  Dumuriah,  now  annexed,  and  passed  in  palld  over  the  Kajli  plain, 
where  never  before  an  army  had  passed.  On  the  first  and  the  second  days, 
he  travelled  eight  kos  daily  ; on  the  third,  fourteen  ; on  the  fourth,  twelve. 
He  then  passed  the  Kulang  river  and  then  Port  Kajli.  During  these  four 
days,  the  men  lived  on  water  and  the  animals  on  grass.  At  Kajli,  the  Nawab 
rested  a few  days.  The  mother  and  the  son  of  Malcr  Dhaj,  Rajah  of  Durang, 
who  had  lately  died,  waited  on  the  Nawab.  The  Rajah  of  Dumuriah  was  also 
expected.  But  his  brother’s  son  only  came,  and,  soon  after,  the  Rajah’s 
mother. 

Here  the  Nawab  had  a relapse,  which  ended  in  asthma,  and  the  hasty 
way  in  which  he  proceeded  from  remedy  to  remedy,  made  him  only 
worse. 

In  the  evening  of  11th,  [7th  February,  1663]  the  same  day  on  which 
the  mother  of  the  Rajah  of  Dumuriah  had  come,  tremendous  lightning 
and  thunder  frightened  the  army,  and  immediately  afterwards,  a strong 
earthquake  was  felt  which  shook  all,  whether  they  were  sitting  or  standing, 
reclining  or  sleeping.  The  shocks  continued  for  half  an  hour. 

On  the  13th  [9th  February],  the  Nawab  left  Kajli,  and  arrived  at  Pandu, 
which  lies  opposite  to  Gawahatti.  Muhammad  Beg,  Faujdar  of  Gawahatti 
reported  the  capture  of  eighty-four  Durang  elephants  in  the  k’hedahs. 
The  Nawab  recommended  to  him  the  mother  and  the  son  of  the  late 
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Rajah  of  Durang,  and  the  mother  of  the  Rajah  of  Diimuriah,  and  dismissed 
them  to  their  homes.  Badli  Phukan  was  to  have  a Parganah  in  Bengal, 
with  a revenue  of  3000  Rs.  On  the  14th,  Dilir  Khan  arrived  from  Lak’hugar, 
bringing  eight  more  elephants  with  him. 

Rashid  Khan,  who  had  formerly  declined  the  office  of  Faujdar  of 
Karnriip,  received  from  his  Majesty  a reprimand.  He  now  accepted  the 
office,  and  was  appointed  to  it  by  the  Nawab.  Muhammad  Beg,  the  former 
Faujdar  of  Gawahattl,  who  was  a servant  of  the  Nawab,  was  appointed 
Tlianahdar  of  Kajli,  under  Rashid  Khan. 

The  Nawab,  though  very  ill,  settled  several  financial  matters  of  great 
importance,  and  left  Gawahatti  on  the  26tli  Rajab  [22nd  February,  1663]. 
On  the  last  of  the  month,  he  reached  Baritalah,  where  the  Koch  Bihar 
detachment  joined  him.  Here  the  Nawab’s  condition  got  much  worse,  the 
fainting  fits  came  on  oftener,  and  Hakim  Zahira  Ardistani  was  sent  for  from 
Hugli,  and  Mlrza  Muhammad  from  Akbamagar. 

Description  of  the  diagnosis  of  each  doctor.  The  men  commonly 
believed  that  the  sickness  was  the  result  of  witchcraft  practised  by  the  Rajah 
of  Asam.  The  doctors  recommended  the  Nawab  to  go  to  Khizrpur.  On 
the  26th  Sha'ban,  he  appoints  ’Askar  Khan  to  renew  operations  against 
Koch  Bihar. 

The  Nawab  died  on  board  the  barge  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  Ramazan, 
1073  [30th  March,  1663],  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  two  kos  above  Khizrpur.* 
The  i Arikh  of  his  death  is  0r  1 occupant  of  paradise,’  A.  H. 

1073.  Dilir  Khan  and  Ihtisham  Khan  buried  the  body  the  next  day  at 
Khizrpur,  in  a vault  which  the  Nawab  had  given  orders  to  build  after  leaving 
for  Asam.  According  to  his  last  wish,  his  body  was  to  be  taken  to  Najaf, 
and  buried  in  holy  ground.  News  of  his  death  was  at  once  sent  to  court 
and  to  his  son  Muhammad  Amin  Khan. 

* Neither  Rennel’s  Map  of  the  ‘ Environs  of  Dacca’  in  1778  (Map  xii,  of  the 
Bengal  Atlas),  nor  the  Survey  Maps  help  us  to  identify  Khizrpur,  and  1 addressed  Dr. 
James  Wise,  of  Dhaka,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his  researches  in  the  local  history  of 
the  District,  regarding  the  geographical  position  of  the  place.  Ho  kindly  sent  mo 
the  following  reply — 

« Narainganj,  eight  miles  S.  E.  of  Dacca,  is  in  a parganah  called  Khizrpur.  It  is 
bounded  by  tho  Dacca  river,  the  Burha  Ganga.  This  situation  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  historical  Khizrpur,  which  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  A tomb,  said  to 
be  that  of  one  of  Shaistak  KhSn’a  daughters,  is  called  by  the  Muhammadans  of  the 
present  day  the  ‘ Khizrpur  Maqbarah.’  It  is  strange  that  the  tomb  of  such  a groat 
man  as  Mir  Jumlah  should  not  exist.” 

The  Maasir  ul  Vma rd  does  not  record  whether  the  body  was  taken  to  Najaf 
{ Mashhad,  in  Khurasan).  It  is  said  that  many  towns  in  Talinganah  contain  buil- 
dings erected  by  tho  Nawab,  and  in  Haidarabad  there  is  a tank,  a villa,  and  a 
palace,  still  bearing  his  name. 
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Events  after  1663. 

With  the  death  of  the  Nawab  the  Fathigah  i 'Tbriyah  ends.  The  news 
of  his  death  reached  Aurangzib  at  Labor,  and,  according  to  Bernier,  (vide 
above  p.  35)  was  a source  of  joy  for  the  emperor.  The  ' Alomgirndmah 
says  that  he  was  sorry,  because  Mir  Jumlah  had  been  an  old  servant. 

Whether  the  “ ceded”  districts  of  Central  A'sam  were  ever  taken 
actual  possession  of  by  the  Imperialists,  is  a matter  of  doubt.  The 
Asam  Buranji,  or  Asam  Chronicle,  according  to  Robinson  (loc.  cit.,  p.  166), 
gives  a very  different  version,  and  says  “ that  Mir  Jumlah’s  army  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged,  to  give  up  the  whole  of  zillah  Kamrup 
to  the  Asamese,  which  was  from  that  time  placed  under  the  management  of 
a great  Asamese  officer,  the  Bar  Phukan,  and  formed  a government  equal  to 
about  a third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Jaidhaj  Singh  died  A.  D.  1663.” 

Prom  the  following  extract  from  the  ’ Alamglrnamah  it  would  certainly 
appear  that  Gawahatti  was  the  actual  frontier  of  the  Mughul  empire  and 
Asam,  when  Mir  Jumlah  returned  to  Bengal,  and  that  the  cession  of 
Durang  as  far  as  Tezpur  was  nominal ; but  on  the  other  side  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Mir  Jumlah’s  retreat  was  not  an  absolute  defeat.  The  pay- 
ments of  the  money  are  certainly  nowhere  recorded  by  Muhammadan 
historians  ; but  a part  of  the  elephants  did  come,  and  a daughter  of  the  king 
of  Asam  was  subsequently  married  to  an  Imperial  Prince. 

Gawahatti  then  was  the  actual  frontier  at  Mir  Jumlah’s  retreat,  and 
remained  so  for  four  years,  till  the  beginning  of  1078  A.  H.,  or  the  very  end 
of  A.  D.  1667.  The  re-conquest  by  the  Asamese  is  the  last  event  recorded 
in  the  ' Alamgirndmah  (Bibl.  Ind.  Edit.,  p.  1068)  as  follows — 

“ At  tills  time  [llajab,  1078,  or  December,  1667],  reports  were  received 
by  his  Majesty  from  Bengal  that  the  Asamese  with  a numerous  army  and  a 
large  fleet  had  attacked  Gawahatti,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Bengal.  The 
Thanahdar,  Sayyid  Firuz  Khan,  could  not  in  time  receive  assistance.  He 
and  most  of  his  men  bravely  defended  themselves,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  on 
the  path  of  loyalty  ('ubudiyat).  His  Majesty  resolved  to  punish  the  Asamese, 
and  appointed  Rajah  Ram  Singh  to  the  command  of  an  imperial  corps,  which 
was  to  be  strengthened  by  troops  of  the  Bengal  army.  Ri^ah  Ram  Singh, 
on  the  21st  Rajah  1078,  A.  H.,  [27th  December,  1667]  received  as  klial'at  a 
horse  with  a gilded  saddle  and  a dagger  with  a belt  adorned  with  pearls,  and 
was  sent  to  A'sam.  Na<;iri  Khan,*  Kisari  Singh  Bhurtialpt  Rag’hunath 
Singh  of  Mirthah,  Bairam  Deo  Sisaudiah,  and  other  Manjabdars,  with  1500 
Ahadis  and  500  artillery,  accompanied  him.” 

* The  Madsvr  i ’ AlarngM  (Ed.  Bibl.  Indica,  p.  65)  has  Nuqrat  Khan. 

t The  Maasir  i ’ AlamgM  has  Kirat  Singh  Bhurtiah,  which  is  clearly  the  correct 
reading. 
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For  the  subsequent  events  we  have  only  the  Maasir  i ’ Alamgiri  to  refer 
to,  whose  scanty  notes  are  nevertheless  of  great  value.  I translate  from 
the  edition  of  this  work  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

Page  73.  “ On  the  first  of  Zi  Hajjah,  1078  [2nd  May,  1G68],  Eahmat 
Banu,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Asam  was  married  to  Prince  Muhammad 
A’zam.  Dowry,  180,000  Rupees.” 

It  is  not  said  whether  this  is  the  same  girl  that  was  taken  by  Mir 
Jumlah  to  Bengal.  Her  name  implies  that  she  had  been  converted  to  Islam. 
It  was  only  Akbar  and  Jahangir  that  did  not  convert  their  Hindu  prin- 
cesses. 

Page  97.  “ Rajah  Rdm  Singh,  who  was  a commander  of  4000,  4000 
duaspah  sihaspah  troopers,  was  promoted  to  a command  of  5000,  and  his  son* 

* This  Kishn  Singh  is  called  grandson  (naltrah)  of  Ram  Singh  on  p.  172  of  the 
Marfsirr.  It  should  he  son.  Ram  Singh  was  the  son  of  Jai  Singh  I,  of  Arnbar  (Jaipur), 
with  whose  assistance  Aurangzib  had  como  to  the  throno.  He  died  at  Burkanpur  on  tho 
28th  Muharram  1076,  or  10th  J uly,  1667.  The  ’A'lamgfrndinah  (p.  1051)  and  the  Madsir 
i Alamtjin  (p.  t»2)  state  that  he  died  a natural  death,  and  that  his  son  Ram  Singh  was 
immediately  made  Rajah.  Colonel  Brooke  ( Political  History  of  Jcypore,  p.  14)  says,  though 
he  does  not  mention  his  authority,  that  Jai  Singh  was  killed  by  his  son  Kirat  Singh, 
whom  Aurangzib  had  promised  tho  succession,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  engaged 
his  services,  because  he  thought  Jai  Singh  too  powerful  a subject.  “Tho  fooling  of 
the  countiy,  however,  was  too  strong  against  the  parricide,  to  allow  such  a succession 
to  be  carried  out,  and  Kirat  Singh  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  Kamah,  now 
in  the  Bhurtpore  territory,  and  which  his  descendants  enjoy  to  this  day ; but  the  par. 
ricidal  act  of  their  ancestor  has  for  ever  excluded  them  from  any  chance  of  sncceeding 
to  the  Jeypore  throne.”  Kirat  Singh  certainly  was  at  Burk&npur,  when  Jai  Singh  died. 
He  had  in  nearly  every  war  served  under  his  father,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Mew 
disturbances,  after  which  ho  received  Kamah  Pahuid,  and  Koh-Mujahid,  and  was 
appointed  Faujdar  of  Mewat.  Shahjahdn,  two  years  before  being  disposed,  had  made 
him  a commander  of  1000,  and  nftor  the  wars  with  Siwa,  Aurangzib  gave  him  a 
command  of  2500.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  made  a commander  of  3000, 
a promotion  which  docs  not  look  like  a reward  for  the  great  crime  imputed  to  him. 
Kirat  continued  to  serve  in  the  Dak’hiu,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  1081  (1673,  A.  D.). 

Jai  Singh  -was  succeeded  by  his  first-born  son,  Ram  Singh.  He  had  risen  under 
Shahjahan  to  tho  rank  of  commander  of  3000.  In  the  battle  of  Samogar,  he  was  with 
Dard  Shikoh,  but  joined  soon  aftorwards,  like  his  father,  the  party  of  Aurungzib.  He 
served  under  Muftnmmad  Sultan,  in  tho  pursuit  of  Shnja’,  and  took  a part  in  the  capture 
of  Sulaiman  Shikoh  at  Srinagar.  Subsequently,  he  served  under  his  father  against 
Siwa;  and  when  the  Bhonsla  and  his  son  Samba  presented  themselves  at  Court, 
Aurangzib  warned  Ram  Singh  to  have  a sharp  eye  on  them,  and  not  to  let  them 
escape.  But  they  fled  (beginning  of  1077),  and  Ram  Singh  fell  into  temporary  disgrace, 
and  lost  his  rank.  The  fact  that  Jai  Singh  died  soon  afterwards  may  be  construed 
mto  a suspicion  against  Kirat  Singh.  But  Ram  Singh  was  immediately  restored, 
received  the  title  of.Rajah,  and  a mamjab  of  4000.  In  the  same  year  (1078),  he  was 
ordered  to  Gawahatti  in  Asam.  Ram  Singh  remained  in  Asam  till  tho  middle  of  1086 
(1675),  his  long  stay  being  evidently  a punishment.  Ho  died  soon  after.  His  son 
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Kishn  Singh  received  a present  of  a sarpesh  studded  with  jewels.”  End  of 
1080  A.  H.,  or  beginning  of  A.  D.  1G70. 

Page  154.  “On  the  22nd  Rabi’ II.,  1087,  [21th  June,  1676]  Rajah 
Bam  Singh  returned  from  Asam,  and  paid  his  respects  at  court.” 

Page  178.  “ On  the  29th  Muharram,  1090,  [1st  March,  1679]  Shahrukh, 
a servant  of  Prince  Muhammad  A’zam  brought  a report  to  court  which 
contained  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Gawahatti  by  his  Majesty’s  troops. 
The  messenger  received  a reward  of  Rs.  1000  ; and  a necklace  of  91  pearls, 
valued  at  2 lacs  of  Rupees,  and  a tassel  ( turrah ) studded  with  jewels,  of  a 
value  of  25,000  Rupees,  were  sent  to  the  Prince  as  presents.” 

Page  234.  Rashid  Khan  reported  that,  according  to  orders,  the  Amirul- 
Umara  had  been  charged  with  52  lacs  of  Rupees  on  account  of  expenses 
incurred  in  Gawahatti.  The  officer  referred  to  had  written  to  say  that  the 
whole  expenditure  amounted  to  7 lacs  of  Rupees  * * # Hence  this  sum 
was  ordered  to  he  charged.” 

Page  387.  Prince  Muhammad  ’Azim  [’Azim  ushshan,  son  of  Bahadur 
Shah]  was  appointed  pubahdSr  of  Bengal  and  Faujdar  of  Koch  Bihar.”  End 
of  1108,  A.  H.,  or  middle  of  1697,  A.  D. 

This  closes  my  collection  of  notes  on  Koch  Bihar  and  Asam  from 
Muhammadan  historians  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  I have  only 
occasionally  referred  to  Khdfi  Khan  (Ed.  Bibl.  Indiea,  II,  pp.  130  IF.). 
He  has  used  the  ’Alamgirnamah,  in  his  slovenly  way,  without  the 
slightest  exactness  even  in  his  meagre  geographical  and  chronological 
details.  To  give  an  example.  He  makes  the  Koch  Bihfir  Rajah  flee  to  an 
old  zamindar  of  the  country,  near  whose  castle  there  is  a river,  over  which 
two  chains  pass.  The  chains  are  fastened  to  pegs  and  stems  of  trees  on  the 
opposite  banks,  and  people  use  the  chains  as  a bridge.  Comparing  this  with 
the  account  on  p.  68,  we  see  that  Khali  has  a wonderful  power  of  combina- 
tion, whilst  the  castle  is  altogether  fictitious.  He  gives  Koch  Bihar  five 
chaklahs  or  eighty-nine  parganahs,  and  fixes  the  revenue  at  10  lacs  of  Naraini 
rupees.  The  kaseru  root  ( Cyperus  tuberosus,  Wild)  is  mentioned  as  the  best 
lemedy  for  wounds  caused  by  poisoned  arrows.  He  speaks  of  the  breaking  of 
idols  in  Koch  Bihar,  and  makes  the  Nawab  build  mosques  iu  Simlaligar  and 
Ghargaon,  and  remit  one  year’s  taxes.  The  circulation  of  Kara  ini  rupees  in 
Asam  was  forbidden,  because  the  Nawab  corned  money  with  Aurangzib’s 
name  on  it.  A great  deal  of  silver  and  gold  is  found  with  the  assistance  of 
expert  treasure-finders,  and  ten  or  twelve  golden  keys  and  a map  of  Asam 
are  sent  to  court.  He  traces  the  epidemic  to  bad  water ; “ for  the  rain 

Kunwar  Kishn  Singh  died  when  young,  of  a wound  he  had  received.  He  had  served 
for  some  time  in  Kabul.  Yido  my  essay,  entitled  ‘ A Chapter  from  Muhammadan 
History,’  Calcutta  Review,  1870. 
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falls  on  many  poisonous  trees,  and  when  such  water  runs  into  rivers  or  tanks, 
it  renders  them  poisonous.  Again,  the  wind  blows  the  flowers  of  poisonous 
trees  into  the  rivers,  and  thus  makes  the  water  unwholesome.  Thus  between 
Khandesh  and  Surat,  four  stages  from  the  latter,  there  is  a river  called 
Sapin,  the  water  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  rains  is  quite  poisonous.”* 

Robinson  (Xsam,  p.  156)  has  some  notes  on  Baldeo,  or  Balit  Narain,  as 
he  calls  him,  and  places  his  death  in  A.  D.  1634.  This  is  certainly  too  early 
as  his  defeat  by  the  Mughuls  ( vide  above  p.  62)  took  place  in  1637.  He 
does  not  mention  Baldeo’s  son,  Chandr  Narain,  but  a grandson  of  the  same 
name,  who  in  1671  was  succeeded  by  Surja  Narain.  He  then  says  that 
about  1682  the  territory  of  Surja  Narain  [Durang  and  Kamrup]  “ were 
invaded  by  Munjur  Khan,  a general  of  the  emperor  of  Dihli,  when  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
Some  time  after,  effecting  his  escape,  ho  returned  to  his  own  dominions  ; but 
from  a sense  of  shame,  is  said  to  have  refused  resuming  tho  reins  of  govern- 
ment.” His  brother  Indra  Narain  lost  portions  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Ahom 
kings,  and  only  retained  Durang. 

I do  not  know  who  this  “ Munjur  Khan”  can  be.  The  spelling 
suggests  Manzur  Khan  a doubtful  name,  or  Mamjur  Ivkan 

((iilAjj^uxj).  The  year  1682  refers  to  A.  H.  1094  ; but  I can  find  nothing 
regarding  this  invasion  in  Muhammadan  historians. 


APPENDIX. 

Col.  J.  C.  Haughton,  C.  S.  I.,  Koch  Bihar,  kindly  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Biswessar’s  History  of  A'sam,  which  may  advantageously 
be  compared  with  the  extracts  from  the  Akbarnamah,  on  pp.  52,  53,  56. 

“ Rajah  Nara  Narain, t having  no  male  issue,  determined  to  appoint  his 
nephew  Rag’hudeb  successor.  When  old,  however,  he  had  a son,  and 
Rag’hudeb  became  hopeless.  The  latter  therefore,  quitted  one  day  the  pa- 
lace under  tho  pretext  of  going  a hunting ; but  the  Rajah,  in  order  to  con- 
sole him,  allotted  to  him  a portion  of  the  raj.% 

“ Nara  Narain  died  after  a reign  of  fifty -six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Lachmi  Narain. 

* The  text  of  Khfifi  Khan’s  history  in  the  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  is  very  untrust- 
worthy as  regards  proper  nouns.  On  p.  138,  of  vol.  II.,  read  Qazi  Samui,  for  Qdzi 
Timur;  p.  142,  Oawdha((l  for  Korthf ; p.  144,  Stmldligarh  for  Bhimgar ; p.  161,  Gagpur 
for  Kaohhp&r ; p.  163,  Subhdm  Singh,  for  Sagan  Singh. 

f The  1 Balgosain’  of  the  Akbarnamah.  Rag’liudeb  is  tho  ‘ Pat  Kunwar.’ 
t This  seems  to  have  caused  tho  division  of  Koch  Bihar  and  Koch  Iliijo.  Lachnu 
was  thus  the  first  KSjah  of  Koch  Bihar  only. 
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“ Eag’hudeb  laving  obtained  a portion  of  bis  uncle's  kingdom,  founded 
the  town  of  Ghclabijaya  in  Kamrup,  and  erected  a temple  at  Hajo  in  1583. 
He  died  in  1593,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paricbbat  Narain,  who  made  war  on 
his  uncle  Laclimi  Narain.  Parichhat  went  to  Delhi,  and  died  at  Patna  on 
his  way  home  from  A'grab  in  1G0G.*  Subsequently,  the  Muhammadan  ruler 
invaded  the  kingdom  to  realize  the  promised  tribute.  The  Mantri  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  the  office  of  Qaniingo. 

“ Ah  this  time  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  sirkars.  Baht  Narain, 
brother  of  Parichhat,  got  the  Sirkar,  east  of  Dikrai  and  west  of  the  river 
Manah.  Parichhat’ s son,  Bijat  Narain,  only  got  the  land  between  the  Manah 
and  Sankos.  The  descendants  of  Bijat  Narain  are  known  as  the  Rajahs  of 
Bijni.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  family  history  of  the  Rajahs  of  Bijni,  I 
also  owe  to  Col.  Haughton’s  kindness. 

“ Maharajah  Biswa  Singh  had  two  sons.  The  elder,  Nara  Narain  Blnip 
leigned  over  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  which  lies  between  Karatuja  and 
Bihar.  The  younger,  Shukladhaj  Bliup  ruled  over  the  country  from  Biliar 
o Dikrai.  For  his  impetuosity  at  time  of  war,  he  was  called  Chilah  Eai, 
Hmg  Kite.’  His  son  was  Eag’hudeb  Narain.  The  latter  had  three  sons  ; 
one  was  king  of  Durang,  another  ruler  over  Beltalah,  and  the  eldest,  Pari- 
o at  Narain  was  Rajah  of  Bijni.  Parichhat  waged  war  with  Laclimi  Narain  ; 
but  sorry  for  having  attacked  his  nearest  relation,  he  turned  hermit.  He 
went  also  to  Dilili  with  his  Diwan,  astonished  the  emperor  by  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  received  a Jchal'at,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  country 
with  a royal  guard.  But  ho  died  at  Rajmahall  on  his  way  home.  The 
Hiwan  went  back  to  Dilili,  and  was  made  Qanungo  of  Koch  Bihar.  Pari- 
chhat left  a son  Chandr  Narain,  who  enjoyed  his  father’s  raj,  but  did  nothing 
remarkable.”  [Vide  pp,  58  to  GO,  and  Robinson,  p.  155.] 

* This  date  is  too  early. 
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Notes  on  Arabic  and  Persian  Inscriptions,  No.  II. — Iiy  H.  Blochmatot, 
M.  A.,  Calcutta  Madrasah. 

Since  the  publication,  in  last  year’s  Journal,  of  several  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian Inscriptions  forwarded  to  the  Society  during  1871,  a few  others  have  been 
received  from  Messrs.  Wilson,  C.  S.,  Badaon  ; E.  Yesey  Westmacott,  C.  S., 
Dinajpur  ; and  Dr.  J.  Wise,  Dhaka.  As  these  inscriptions  are  of  great  inter- 
est, I have  placed  them  together,  and  added  a few  notes  and  extracts  from 
the  letters  which  accompanied  the  rubbings. 

They  refer  to 

Dinajpur,  (Gangarampur) . 

Dhaka. 

DhamrSi,  N.  of  Dhaka. 

Badaon, 

and  A’lapur,  East  of  Badaon. 

Gangara'mpu'r,  Di'na  jpu'r. 

The  following  four  inscriptions  were  received  from  Mr.  Westmacott 
C.  S.,  Dinajpur.  They  are  by  no  means  new,  having  been  mentioned  by 
Buchanan  in  his  ‘ Historical  Description  of  Dinajpur’  (p.  51),  and  partly  by  Mr. 
Thomas  in  his  * Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings’  (p.  149)  ; but  they  are  here 
for  the  first  time  given  with  the  text  and  correct  translations.  Buchanan 
says  that  the  chief  place  in  Division  Gangarampur  is  Damdamah,  the  old 
Dev  Kct.*  “ It  received  its  present  appellation  (which  signifies  a place  of 
war)  from  its  having  been  a military  station  during  the  early  Muhammadan 
government,  as  it  probably  was  then  on  the  frontier.  * * * The  chief  officer, 
under  the  title  of  Wazir,  seems  to  have  resided  on  the  banks  of  a very  noble 
tank,  which  is  named  Dahal  Dig’hi,  and  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  Mu- 
hammadans : its  water  being  about  4000  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  1000  from 
north  to  south  * * * On  many  different  parts,  especially  towards  the  north 
east  comer,  are  heaps  of  bricks,  probably  the  ruins  of  the  houses  that  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Muhammadan  officers.  On  the  centre  of  the  north  side  is  the 
Dargah  of  a saint,  named  Mulla  ’Atauddm,  contiguous  to  which  is  a small 
mosque.  Both  are  very  ruinous,  but  a canopy  is  still  suspended  over  the 
tomb,  which  is  much  frequented  as  a place  of  worship,  and  the  faqir  has  an 
endowment  of  200  big’hahs  (about  100  acres)  of  land.” 

Buchanan  then  mentions  five  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  tomb  and 
the  mosque. 

* Mentioned  several  times  in  the  Tdbaqat  i Naqirt  and  in  Dowson’s  edition  of  Elliot’s 
Historians,  II,  pp.  313,  314,  tf. 
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First. — One  over  the  gate  of  the  mosque,  “ by  Wazir  Shair  Musaur  of 
“ Mozofurabad,  commander  of  the  troops  of  Firuzabad,  in  the  reign  of 
“ Hoseyn  Shah,  Sultan  of  Hostina,  son  of  Mozofur  Shah,  A.  H.  718.”  His 
date  and  names  are  wrong ; vide  p.  100,  inscription  III. 

Secondly. — One  under  the  former,  stating  that  the  Gumbuz  [vault]  of 
the  tomb  had  been  erected  “ by  Sekandar  Shah,  son  of  Majahud  Shah,  son 
°f  Ay  as  Shah,  A.  H.  7G5.”  These  readings  will  he  found  corrected  below  ; 
vide  inscription  II,  p.  101. 

Thirdly. — One  in  the  wing  of  the  mosque,  mentioning  “ Futeh  Shah, 
son  of  Mahmud  Shah,  A.  H.  845.”  I have  not  seen  this  inscription  ; but 
the  year  is  wrong.  Mr.  Westmacott  says  that  the  wall  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tion was,  has  fallen  down. 

F ourthly. — An  inscription  stating  that  “ a part  of  the  mosque,  called 
Hamada  [P]  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ky  Kaos  Shah,  by  order  of  Sakandar 
8ani,  or  the  2nd,  A.  H.  872.”  This  is  the  famous  Kai  Kaus  inscription, 
No.  I,  below. 

Fifthly. — An  inscription  “ over  the  door  of  an  apartment  used  as  a kit- 
chen by  faqirs,  to  the  right  of  the  mosque,  on  which  Makhdum  Mulla  and 

uzaffar  Shah  are  mentioned.  The  date  is  no  longer  visible.”  Vide  p.  107> 
No.  IV. 

I shall  now  give  the  text  and  translation  of  the  inscriptions  from  the 
rubbings  which  Mr.  Westmacott  forwarded  to  the  Society. 


I.  The  Gangaranipur  Kai  Kaus  Inscription. 


* . ..  - - . * S5 

Vr5 '-y-*  ^..cA  j $.{.1.0  $.i!  A A &U| 


• , „ ^ ^ | Jji 

w*  ■ * ^ 


This  mosque  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the  king  of  kings,  Rukn  uddunya 
w a d d i n,  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth,  Kai  Kaus  Shah,  son  of  Mahmud,  son  of  the 
ultan,  the  right  hand  of  the  Khalifah  of  God,  the  helper  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 


ful—n 


-may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom  ! — at  the  order  of  the  Lord  of  the  age,  by 
^hihabulhaqq  wad  din,  a second  Alexander,  the  Ulugh  i A’zam  Humayun, 
afar  Khan  Bahrain  I' t gin — may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom  and 
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may  God  prolong  his  life!— under  the  supervision  (batwuliyat)*  of  Salah  Jiwand  of 
Multan.  On  tho  1st  Muhnrram,  697,  A.  H.  [19th  October,  1297]. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  inscription  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his 
‘ Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings,’  p.  140,  where  a “ rough”  translation  by 
Col.  Nassau  Lees  is  givon.  The  ‘ translation’  leaves  out  the  name  of  the 
builder,  and  wrongly  puts  his  titles  in  apposition  to  the  words  Khusrawe 
mm  An.  The  absence  of  a facsimile  has  led  Mr.  Thomas  to  state  that  Kai 
Kaus  confessed  allegiance  to  ’Alauddin  of  Dihli,  who  is  the  Sikandar  ussani 
par  excellence ; but  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
idiom,  shew  that  the  words  ‘ Sikandar  ussani,  Ulugh  i A’zam  1 lumayun,  and 
Zafar  Khan’,  are  merely  titles  of  Bahrain  Ttgin.  He  must  have  been  a 
Malik  of  high  rank,  as  the  titles  are  high  ; but  my  Tribeni  inscriptions 
(Journal,  1870)  and  Mr.  Broadley’s  Bihar  inscriptions,  (about  to  be  publish- 
ed in  this  volume)  give  Maliks  not  only  similar  titles,  but  also  the  phrase 
‘ May  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom,’  and  even  Julus  names,  if  I may 
say  so.  ‘ Shihab  ul  Haq  waddin’,  therefore,  is  merely  tho  julus  name  of  Malik 
Zafar  Khan,  and  shews,  moreover,  that  the  ‘ Sikandar  ussani,’  cannot  be 
’Alauddin,  whose  full  julus  name,  with  the  Tcunyah , was  ’Alauddin  Abulmu- 
zaffar  Muhammad  Shah. 

Observe  also  that  when  names  and  titles  are  given,  the  titles  are  gen- 
erally put  first  and  then  the  name,  and  the  idiom  requires  that  the  word 
htimdyun  he  taken  to  TJluyh  i A’zam,  not  to  Zafar  Khan. 

It  gin  is  Turkish  and  means  ‘ proprietor.’  It  also  occurs  as  name  ; e.  g., 
in  the  list  of  the  grandees  of  Balban’s  Court  ( Tarikh  Barani,  p.  24,  last 
line). 

The  Arabic  style  of  the  inscription  is  bad,  as  in  all  Bengal  inscriptions. 
The  words  are  gpgptly  doubtful,  the  rubbing  merely  giving 

I am  not  satisfied  with  my  reading  of  the  name  of  the 
supervisor ; ‘ Jiwand’  is  unusual ; but  ‘ Jiwan,’  without  the  final  d,  is  very 
common. 

II.  The  Inscription  on  the  Dargah  of  the  Mauldna  ’ Ata . 

Buchanan  calls  him  ’Atauddin,  which  is  perhaps  a mistake  for  ’Ataullah. 
The  inscription  is  half  poetry,  half  verse. 

L'tj  k slA.  jUb  t.S  j, j 

Ijlci — 5.  1 — ^ joAj  # jib-s*  U yi  i s IjV^i 

» -j  * / 

'' , c A'' ' f p',  l **  ..iA » j 

* The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  Arabic  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a Jain  Temple 

near  Ajmir,  of  A.  H.  666;  vide  Journal  for  1848,  p.  653. 
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■gfc  I ^ gO 

AjJjSI  i . -la)  <Lojj  UjjJI  *U.w  U_>j 

ui  UJ  kP  ^ . 

^ jl <Ai  1 ^ ci  <*.ii|  *Uac  Ua.c  USy«  ^Jdll  ^ gj&S]  j ^srl^l j»* 

^ » 

^tuva^S)  } JtW)  Li^cb  uJ^yi  J «X4*J)  t •**»[<£  (StC)  J-Oi'l  U 

tJJ]  J.U  jflacSl  ^UJI  JjUI  ^UaUl  ^UxJl  ^ _,  jlUJ) 
(jUaLJI  sLA^jIjJI  j yl&jjjXw  iAfels*^lyj|  ^*.=^11  £Ai*J  (^ay*a.i"6^| 

.M  >J 

* <siL«  aUI  oJa- 

M # y 

tSXXH/JJ 

* 

" U)  sdJ  X tJ 

<xii!  &. — A.1JI 

\iJ  JJ 

$ JJO  <_)..&£  # 2lAa*X*«j  ^.JAw  _}  gi 

[Poetry,  motre  short  flixsqj],  In  this  dome,  which  was  founded  by  ’Ata — may 
the  building  be  a house  for  both  worlds ! — angels  sing  on  account  of  its  erection  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  “ Banaind  fimqaleam  sab’ an  shidddd.”* 

[Prose.]  Through  the  grace  of  the  maker  of  the  wonderful  seven  palaces,  “ who 
has  created  the  seven  heavens  one  above  the  other”— his  names  be  pTaised ! — tho 
building  of  this  lofty  dome  was  completed.  It  is  a copy  of  the  dais  of  tho  vault  of 
glory.  And  “ we  have  adorned  the  heaven  of  tho  world  with  lights”  in  the  blessed 
shrine  of  the  pole  of  saints,  the  unequalled  among  enquirers,  the  lamp  of  truth,  and 
law,  and  faith,  Maulana  ’At  a — may  God  Almighty  bestow  His  grace  upon  him  in 
both  worlds ! [The  building  was  completed]  by  order  of  the  Lord  of  the  age  and  the 
period,  the  causer  of  justice  and  liberality,  tho  guardian  of  countries,  the  pastor  of 
the  people,  the  just,  wise,  and  great  king,  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth,  distin- 
guished by  the  grace  of  the  Merciful,  Abul  Mujahid  Sikandar  Shah,  son  of 
■Ilyas  Shah,  the  king,  may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom ! 

[Poetry,  metre  Khofi'f}.  The  king  of  the  world,  Sikandar  Shah,  for  whom  people 
string  pearls  in  prayer,  and  chant,  ‘ May  God  illuminate  his  worth,’  and  say,  ‘ May  God 
Perpetuate  his  kingdom.’ 

Dated,  A.  H.  765  [A.  D.,  1363],  Done  by  the  slave  of  tho  throne,  Ghias,  the 
golden-handed. 

The  inscription  measures  about  5 feet  by  3^  foot.  The  characters  are 
beautifully  drawn.  Ghias,  the  ‘ golden-handed’  ( zarrindast ) was  evidently  the 
Court  Katib  of  Sikandar  Shah  ; his  title  reminds  us  of  the  zarrtn-qulams  and 
Mishkin  qalams  of  later  times.  Even  in  point  of  style,  the  inscription  is  one 

* A metrical  passage  from  the  Qoran,  LXXVTII,  12,  “ We  have  built  over  you 
seven  (heavens),  firm  ones.” 
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of  the  best  among  Bengal  inscriptions  of  the  8th  century  of  the  Hijrah,  that 
I have  seen.  The  text  spells  baMshah,  instead  of  pddislid h ; if  this  he  not 
accidental,  we  would  have  here  a proof  shewing  that  the  Indian  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  of  old  standing. 


III.  PuJcn  Khan's  Mosque. 

uS  • / . 

^sl»r«J)  J'—J  xjUJ)  J )J,A 

**  / 

* “ r 

l-X)cVi} c ■■  A y jy  {f1*1** * 

^ • f • ^ 

* jlA-oJI  • X I,  . ^ I yjthJLu  dJ)  j 

X-  X / / ** 

•i/6  «|'j  \)  jl  JjL'  «jlj  )j  ^jjiS'CjSK  lSj.&  rikc 

11  j jmkC  ^.J. <. j itXjM  e tl  -f  I jXn.’C  ^x.jj  i s j 


This  mosque  and  tlie  minaret  were  built  by  the  Khan  i ’A  z i m EuknKhan, 
[son  of]  ’A laud  din  of  Sarhat,  cup-bearer  out  of  the  palace,  Yazlr  of  the  town 
known  asZafarab&d,  Commander-in-chief,  High  Kotwiil  of  the  town  known  as 
Ffruzabad,  Mun^if  of  the  Diwan  of  books  in  the  town  mentioned,  during  the  reign 
of ’A  14  ud  dunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Sh4h,  the  king,  a 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  Shaikh 
’A  t a.  Ho  who  keeps  up  and  ronows  this  pious  grant,  will  be  renewed  by  God,  and 
will  find  favor  with  the  Shaikh.  A.  H.,  918  [A.  D.,  1512]. 

Rukn  Khan  united  many  offices  in  his  person  ; hut  the  titles  are  not  quite 
clear.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  I have  correctly  translated  the  words 
Shardbdar  i ghcdr-mahalli.  One  of  General  Cunningham’s  Husain  Shahi 
inscriptions  from  Sunnargaon  gives  a similar  title,  ‘jdmaddr  i gliair-mahallV , 
* keeper  of  the  wardrobe  outside  the  palace.’ 

Rukn  is  called  * Sarhati,’  perhaps  from  Sarhat  in  Birhhum.  In  my  paper 
on  the  Tribeni  Inscriptions  (Journal,  1870,  p.  284),  tho  same  man 
evidently  is  mentioned  ; hut  he  is  there  called  “ Rukn  Khan,  son  of  ’Alauddin 
of  Sirhat,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  to  put  here  an  Izafat  after  lyhk  which  is 
used  in  Persian,  when  is  omitted.  We  are  also  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
Tribeni  inscription,  which  (Joe.  cit.,  p.  285)  I referred,  as  I now  see  errone- 
ously, to  the  end  of  the  7th  century  of  the  Hijrah. 

Firuziibad  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Panduah,  the  ‘ Purroa’  of  our  maps, 
near  Maid  ah.  I am  more  doubtful  about  Zafarabad,  unless  it  refers  to  the 
same  as  is  mentioned  by  Badaoni,  I,  p.  246. 
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IV.  Muzqffar  Shah's  Inscription. 

) jr<A.ol)  ^ *j,S> 

>jj  UJ  f a* 

slyL*  Xhsrl  Jaa.  _J  (s/c)  Ua-  US^.o 

(P  *»  •**  <JJ 

* * # L ^3  &A.v.laiAu  ^ &£L<o  AiflcjX^.  j 

This  mosqne  was  built  in  the  time  {fi  ’alid,  ?)  of  the  renowned  saint,  Maul  ana 
-A  t a — may  God  give  him  affluence  and  may  He  make  paradise  his  dwelling  place  ! — 
during  the  reign  (jl  ’ alid ) of  Shamsuddnnya  waddfn  Abul  Mu ’in  Muzaf- 
far  Shah,  the  king,  may  God  perpetuate  his  rnlo  and  kingdom!  In  the  year 
(not  legible).* 

The  first 'alid  is  unintelligible  to  me,  as  ’Ata  lived  before  Sikandar 
Shah.  The  inscription,  though  the  year  is  unclear,  is  of  some  value,  as  it 
gives  the  full  name  of  Muzaffar  Shah. 

Dha'ka'. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  received  from  Dr.  James  Wise,  of  Dhaka, 
together  with  copious  notes. 

The  Inscription  on  Khwdjah  Jahdn's  Mosque. 

Dr.  Wise  says — 

“ The  mosque  from  which  this  inscription  is  taken  is  a very  insignificant 
building  in  a Mahallah  of  Dhaka,  called  * Churlliattah.’  The  building  looks 
°ld,  and  Curious  to  say,  the  three  doors  of  entrance  are  not  arched,  but 
square.  They  are  little  over  five  feet  in  height ; hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  ground  outside  has  been  raised.  Its  history  is  unknown.  The  only 
name  by  which  it  is  known,  is  the  1 Masjid  of  Bhola  Klum,’  a former  Khadim. 
The  slab  has  evidently  been  removed  from  some  older  mosque  and  city  to 
Dhaka.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  General  Cunningham  and  I found  no 
inscription  at  Sunuargaon  earlier  than  A.  H.  888.” 

I have  not  been  able  to  decipher  the  whole  inscription,  a few  wox-ds  be- 
fore the  date  being  illegible. 

) levs*.)  ,mi  i^c si  j 

jj]  jJ)  j j«C|  ,j 

f ^ OJ  ‘ 

i > „ -.V*A  J I JilixA* 

gj  I Ul 

vP  * * j d’UJI  pjJ  J^ll  JJI  * * * * ^*^1  o^SI  xL*. 

* Tlie  date  was  already  at  Buchanan’s  time  illegible.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  ‘Eajab, 

902.’ 
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I)  all  j txL  &1J|  ^U> 

God  says,  • Surely  the  mosques  belong  to  God.  Worship  no  one  elso  besides  God 
[Qoran,  LXXII,  18], 

This  entrance  was  firmly  erected*  during  the  days  of  the  reign  of  the  Khalifah  of 
God,  Naijiruddunya  waddin  Abnl  MuzaffarMahmddShah,  the  king, 
by  the  Khan  whose  title  is  KhwajahJaha  n — may  the  Merciful  proteot  him  from  all 
misfortunes  on  earth,  * * * to  the  day  of  resurrection  ! Dated,  20th  Sha’ban,  863,  [13th 
June,  1459,  A.  D.]  of  the  era  of  the  Prophet,— may  God  bless  him  and  all  his  family  ! 

This  inscription  is,  I believe,  the  first  of  Mahmud  Shah  that  has  been 
published.  It  is,  therefore,  of  particular  value.  The  year  803  is  remark- 
able, and  it  looks  as  if  during  the  long  reign  of  Nafir  Shah,  or  Husain  Shah  I., 
as  he  ought  to  be  called,  Mahmud  Shah  had  reigned  as  opposition  king. 
Mahmud’s  reign  must  have  been  of  precarious  tenure,  as  he  was  opposed  by 
his  son  Barbak  Shah,  whom  my  Tribend  inscriptions  mention  as  reigning 
king  in  860. 

Dr.  Wise’s  inscription  give  Mahmud’s  full  name  NAgiruddm  Abut  Mw- 
zaffar  Mahmud  Shah.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  Bengal  Histories  call 
Barbak  Shah  ‘ the  son  of  Na^ir  Shah’  ; for  confusions  of  names  and  julus 
names  are  common  in  Bengal  History  ; vide  Journal,  1870,  p.  296. 

It  may  be  that  the  Khan  Khwajah  Jahan  mentioned  in  this  inscription, 
is  the  same  as  the  Klnin  Jahan,  whose  tomb  is  at  Bagerh.lt. f A description 
of  his  tomb  was  given  by  Balm  Gaur  Das  Baisak,  in  the  Journal  of  this 
Society,  for  1807,  pp.  130,  131.  On  p.  135,  loc.  cit.,  the  Babu  gives  the 
inscriptions  J attached  to  the  tomb,  from  which  it  appears  that  Khan  Jahan 
died  in  the  end  of  Zil  Hajjali,  863  [end  of  October,  1459,  A.  D.] — the  same 
year,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above  inscription.  The  Bagherhat  inscrip- 
tions mention,  unfortunately,  no  king. 

* The  writor  uses  as  a transitive  verb,  for  which  construction  there  seems 

to  be  no  authority. 

t Babu  Gaur  Das  Baisak  derives  the  name  of  Bagerhat  from  the  Persian 

^b,  and  explains  Bdjher~hd(  by  * garden  fair.’  I cannot  say  whether  this  is  correct ; 
Muhammadans  pronounce  Bdqvr-hdt,  from  some  Muhammadan  of  the  name 

of  Bdqyr. 

$ The  Arabic  inscription  (A.)  given  by  the  Babu  contains  several  misprints. 
His  inscription  E.  is  a curious  specimen  in  point  of  metre,  as  it  is  eight  times 
although  the  Bajaz  i musamman  i salim  ( vide  my  Prosody  of  the  Persian,  p.  34)  is 
not  used  in  Persian. 
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Dha'inra'i,  North  of  Dha'ka'. 

Two  Inscriptions  of  the  reigns  of  Jalaluddin  Path  Shah  and  Ilusain  Shah. 

■ Dr.  Wise  says — 

“ Dhamrai  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Dhaka,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Kaklajani  and  Bunsi  rivers.  It  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  Af- 
ghans were  settled  after  the  defeats  in  Orisa  and  Lower  Bengal,  towards  the 
end  of  Akbar’s  reign.  There  were  two  other  places  still  further  north  on  the 
Bunsi,  where  they  were  granted  free  lands.  One,  Ganakp-ArS,  stands  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  river.  There  are  no  descendants  of  the  Pat’hans  there  now, 
nor  are  there  old  Masjids  or  ruins.  The  third  settlement  was  Ghosi  in 
pergunnah  ’Atiah,  zil’ah  Maimansingh.  It  is  about  ten  miles  due  north  of 
Dhamrai. 

“ Dhamrai  is  a scattered  village,  each  portion  being  placed  on  a mound, 
generally  of  red  laterite.  One  of  its  Mahallahs  is  still  called  ‘ Pat’hantalah,’ 
and  a few  of  the  residents  still  claim  to  he  of  Afghan  blood  ; hut  the  pecu- 
liar physiognomy  of  that  race  is  not  to  he  found  now-a-days.  There  are  no 
°ld  Masjids  in  Dhamrai.  One  did  exist  till  lately  ; hut  it  became  ruinous, 
and  the  proprietors  have  dug  up  the  foundations  and  sold  the  bricks.  The 
only  buildings  of  interest  are  the  tombs  of  five  brothers,  all  pirs,  or  saints. 
The  most  striking  one  is  that  of  Mir  Sayyid  ’Ali  in  Pat’hantalah.  It  is 
eight  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
tomb  is  an  inscription  in  fine  preservation,  which  hears  the  name  of  Sultan 
Husain  Shah  (vide  below).  The  tombs  of  the  other  Pirs  are  of  no  interest. 
The  other  inscription  was  found  by  me  in  a private  house  in  Pat’hantalah. 
It  belongs  to  Path  Shah’s  reign.  Both  inscriptions  are  evidently  plundered 
from  Sunn&rgaon  or  some  other  city.  There  is  no  inscription  in  Mu’az- 
zampur.” 

I. 

r^i  j MJU  Mil  Mi)  JIS 

„ tA»  yj 

W-f  *1  All)  Ml  ks"'*  3 sd c all)  Jtf 

Ci^^l  4 MIL  iC/jJ]  0,Upl  3 A(.*J|  ^IkLw  &W| 

^jJ)  3 Dial)  (J3U.  ^jUaLMI  ^ ^i*!***!) 

J Mllal*  J Mix 0 Mil  alA  ^jUaLJI  j yjUalv- 

w 

2 ^ XgJLuaJ)  ^ J 

i|  y j^lUJ  Ml | itiL.1  i £l*Jl  C-lU  jjJI 

.4 

I)  UL.jl*j  3 3 sAm  J_jS) 
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God  Almighty  says,  1 Surely  he  who  believes  in  God  and  a future  life,  will  build 
mosques  for  God’  [Qorfrn,  IX,  18].  The  prophet — may  God’s  blessing  rest  on  him  ! 
— says,  1 He  who  builds  a mosque  for  God,  will  have  a house  built  for  him  by  God  in 
Paradiso.’ 

This  mosque  was  built  in  the  fimo  of  the  king  of  the  ago  and  tho  period,  who  is 
aided  by  the  aid  of  the  Meroiful,  the  helper  of  Islam  and  the  Muslims,  the  king,  son 
of  the  king,  .T  al  al  u d duny  a waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Fath  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Mahmud  Shah,  tho  king, — May  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom,  and 
elevate  his  power  and  dignity  1 

The  builder  of  this  mosque  which  is  blessed  to  Islam  and  the  Muslims,  is  Zahir- 
ulmillat  waddin,  Malikul  Mu  Ik  Ale  bund  Shor,  the  admiral — Ma.y  God  Al- 
mighty give  him  a dwelling  in  Paradise  1 Dated  10th  Jnmada  I.,  887  [27th  June 
1482,  A D.] 

II. 

St*  **  t JU  »> 

aJ  aJJI  aU  JL  J Axle  aU|  ^1-e  ^aa'I  JUi 

ijj  ^ UJ  ' . . , UJ  f 

^ ,<*JI  |»kx.Jl  j-thsr  I Iiilb  Assr'l  t (.lx*  Ixxj 

ji'  . # OJ  JJ  wM  . UJ 

w*J 

I)  aAmu»J  } aXm  Aitkin,  _j  A <l-v  All)  jdk. 

The  Prophet — may  God’s  blessing  rest  on  him  1 — says,  ‘ He  who  builds  a mosque 
for  God,  will  have  a house  like  it  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.’  This  Jami’  Masjid 
was  built  by  the  great  and  respected  king ’A  lair  ddunya  waddin  Abul  Muza f- 
far  Husain  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf,  a descendant  of  Husain, — may 
God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  his  kingdom  1 Dated,  A.  H.  922  [A.  D , 1516]. 

Bada'on. 

The  first  inscription  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wilson  belongs  to  the  tomb  of 
tbe  Emperor  ’Aliuddln  or  ’A'lam  Shah,  who,  soon  after  A.  II.  851,  ceded 
the  empire  to  Buhhil  Lodi,  and  withdrew  to  Badaon,  where  ho  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  died  in  A.  H.  883.  The  stone  measures  about  5 feet  by  21  feet,  and 
is  the  most  extraordinary  inscription  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  let- 
ters are  nearly  all  without  diacritical  marks,  and  are  so  unusual,  that  the  whole 
looks  like  a puzzle  ( vide  PI.  I.)  With  the  assistance  of  several  Maulawis  of 
Calcutta  and  Badaon,  I have  deciphered  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  can 
thus  give  the  general  purport  of  the  inscription,  leaving  the  complete  and 
grammatical  restoration  of  the  text  to  others. 

I. 

First  line  ^Ikl  J|  i.^.j.(.x/e  -Ix-c  (?) 

W s 

UaJLc  ^jjJ)  Uij,Jhli£ 
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Second  line  UaKj  ujISs  dlkLJ|  SU  tUs^yiAJl  f^Al  ^kCl!  j * 

• f 

L &.k:2  I j 

Third  line  \ 4.JI  3 \J-y^>  ^(Lu»,»  * # # i.Ay  £.xS 

SJJ 

( S ) AxlUj]  ^ ^XU$  jyilSs*  £sbj/G  ( ^ ) 

3 v__?JL<  3 

77  tU  jj 

-hourth  line  ^,-Lq  ufy*l  ^tjljT 

(pi  / , I ^ v*)  $ 

• 1 cJ,U  sJ  {.xx*  \2j\  Ua.|  ^.o  ^JL>  j dulc  aU| 

iri^  ^^.la^A/O  ^CysQ  'kSj$tS/<  ^ L **  . 1 > 

Fifth  line  yj j-xfj  J>\  jfAAj  ^ Jyf^ I ^UxL* 

’ y~*~*  ( ^ ) Xm—B-fj  * L ^ ( S ) i s i ix j &.xjfxj 

jj.A.L«  aJEJ!  jAc  j!  aio 

^ line  J’(q-)  lM  ( S ) ^4  ( ? ) ^ 

,,«  * . « • **■*  **• 

(j!  ^lc  &.<J]  UiU  &%***  U j^*j  *Jju  ^KjJ  &U) 

* l*i*£  £i**w 

SzV7<?  ^jilklw  l£^<«1U  l-2-U'«>!y£i'<’  £-iyo  ^yiw) 

The  purport  evidently  is,  that  certain  waste  lands  of  Mauza’  Pindoll,  in 
Tappah  Jhonali  (or  Jhoniah),  perganah  Salbahan,  were  cultivated.  A Hadis 
of  the  prophet  is  then  mentioned,  according  to  which  he  who  reclaims  lands 
becomes  the  owner  of  them.  These  lands  appear  to  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  tombs  of  Sultan  'Alauddin  ’Alam  Shah,  son  of  Sul- 
tan Muhammad  Shah,  and  his  wife.  Such  as  resume  waqf  lands  are  threa- 
tened with  divine  punishment,  according  to  a passage  in  the  Qoran  [II,  177], 
At  the  side  of  the  inscription  are  the  words,  ‘ Malik  Salamat  Sultani, 
Mutawalli  of  the  above  place.’ 

Mr.  Wilson  says  in  a letter. — “ There  is  a village  called  ‘ Pindol,’  and 
another  called  ‘ Nagar  Jhonah”  in  perganah  Kot  Salbahan  of  this  district 
L ‘button] ; but  there  is  no  sub-division  known  as  ‘ Tappah  Jhonah.’ 
There  is  nothing  particular  about  the  tomb  of  ’Alauddin.  It  is  a large 
square,  massive,  structure  of  brick,  covered  with  a vaulted  roof,  and  with  the 
1 Milams  of  some  minarets  on  the  top.  In  the  inside  there  are  two  graves 
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side  by  side,  also  a smaller  one  in  the  corner,  but  with  no  inscription  of  any 
kind  on  them.  The  tomb  is  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  remains  of  other  smaller  buildings  near  it.  Close  to  the 
tomb  is  an  old  masonry  well,  which  is  in  working  order,  and  is  used  for  irri- 
gating the  adjacent  lands.” 

The  tomb,  according  to  Maulavi  Muhammad  Karim,  Deputy  Collector 
of  the  district,  lies  in  Miran  Sara,  a Mahallali  of  Badaon.  The  emperor  is 
said  to  have  founded  A’laptir  (j_>J  ),*  which  lies  seven  /cos  East  of  Badaon. 

He  had  three  sons,  Ahsan,  ’Abbas,  Haidar.  ’Abbas  had  no  issue.  Alisan 
founded  Sayyidpurah,  outside  Port  Badaon,  to  the  south.  The  place  does 
no  longer  exist,  nor  are  there  any  descendants  of  his.  Sayy  id  Haidar  founded 
Sarai  Miran.  His  descendants  exist  to  the  present  day,  but  they  are  all 
poor  agriculturists. 

II. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  second  inscription  is  taken  from  the  gateway  of  the  Jami’ 
Masjid  at  Badaon.  His  reading  is  as  follows  : — 

j IjJjJ! 

^ 53  jj 

^ aIJ  I ! 

]1  Aphj  j SXmj 

Enter  it  in  peace ! The  great  Sultan,  the  owner  of  the  necks  of  nations,  Shams- 
ud  dunya  waddin,  the  helper  of  Islam  and  the  Moslems,  themostjust  of  rulers 
and  kings,  Abul  Muzaffar  Tlitmish,  [Altamsh]  the  king,  who  assists  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,— may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  ! In  the  blessed  month 
of  Ramazan,  628  [November,  1230,  A.  D.] 

A’la'pu'r. 

From  the  Masjid  in  A ’la  pur,  east  of  Badaon — 

III. 

w_iuaxxj)  t gj 

UJ 

1!  \ 

Qiq,  son  of (?),  Dadbak  [highest  judicial  officer]  in  the  district  of  Badaon.  In 

the  middle  of  Rabi’  I„  707,  [September,  1307,  A.  D.] 

The  inscription  seems  to  be  incomplete. 

* So  spelt  by  the  Deputy  Collector,  notj^jlls  ’Alapur. 
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IV. 

From  inside  a mosque  at  A’lapur — 

\JJ  w >JJ  ***  I ww  ^ 

jbib  y\  * *U\ 

I)  - -‘Mf  j^xi  l^jt*"b"J)  J_5"  j c_ai| 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  the  clement ! This  mosque  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  Abu  Zafar  Muhxuddin  Muhammad  Aurangzib  Bahadur, 
’A'lamgir  Padishah,  when  Dindar  Khan  Kliweshagi  was  Jagirdar.  A H.  1071, 
[A.  D„  1660.]. 

This  Dindar  Khan*  belongs  to  a well  known  Afghan  family,  called  the 
Khweshagis,  or  ‘ relatives,’  who  settled  at  Qasur  ( )y~>,  or  )}-^*)  in  the  Bari 
Duab.  He  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Maasir  i 'A'lamgm  (pp.  213,  340). 
The  Maasir  ul  TTrnara  gives  interesting  biographical  details  of  Nazar  Baha- 
dur Kliweshagi  and  Husain  Khan  Kliweshagi. 

In  the  Proceedings  for  March  of  this  year,  I gave  two  other  inscriptions 
received  from  Mr.  Wilson.  Maulavi  Muhammad  Karim  suggests  two  altera- 
tions in  the  first  inscription  (Joe.  cit.,  p.  48).  For  the  unusual  J'-iaU-,  he 
reads  J^K^,  a 1 well-tank,’  which  compound  appears  to  me  to  he  as  curious 
as  my  old  reading.  The  date  he  reads  898,  instead  of  798.  The  rubbing,  it 
would  appear,  gives  hi  rad,  instead  of  haft  ad,  which  I chose,  and  the 
Maulavi  says  that  in  Persian  stands  for  has  head,  not  for  0.-011*,  In 
giving  the  text  of  the  inscription,  I mentioned  that  it  was,  in  point  of  grammar 
and  sense,  the  worst  that  I had  seen  ; and  if  the  writer  did  use  higad,  he  used  a 
form  which  no  Persian  knows,  nor  any  dictionary  records.  Besides,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  an  artificial  Head,  as  hashgad  suits  the  metre  as  well. 
But  the  Maulavi  gives  a better  reason  for  adopting  898,  when  he 
maintains  that  the  second  verse  is  an  allusion  to  Sikandar  Lodi,  in  whose 
reign  a Khan  Jahan  [Lodi]  lived.  This  Khan  Jahan  is  mentioned  in  Badaoni 
and  Firishtah.  For  the  three  asterisks  in  the  first  line,  he  reads  ft  line 
AhA  ‘ Jagirdar  of  the  District  of  Badaon,’  which  I believe  to  be  correct, 
although  the  form  muqati’  should,  according  to  usage,  he  muqti’ . However 
the  author  of  the  inscription  knew  as  little  of  grammar  as  of  poetry. 

* He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dindar  Khan  i Bukhari,  who  served  under 
Jahangir  and  Shahjahan.  He  was  Faujdar  of  the  Miyan  Duab,  and  died  in  A.  H. 

1045.  Maasir  ul  Umard. 

In  the  julus  name  of  Aurangzib  we  find,  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions,  both  Abul 
Muzaffar  and  Abu  zafar.  . 
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The  Legend  of  Bdghesar,  a deified  spirit  held  in  great  reverence  hg  the 

Kusrii,  Surl,  Markam,  Netia , and  Sarsun  clans  of  the  Oond  Tribe. — 

By  Capt.  W.  L.  Sam  mams,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Manbhum. 

Once  upon  a time,  in  a family  of  the  Gond  tribe,  there  were  five  brothers, 
named  respectively  Kusrii,  Siiri,  Markam,  Netia,  and  Sarsun. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  Kiisru’s  wife  was  pregnant,  she  brought 
forth  a male  child  ; but  on  the  second  occasion  she  gave  birth  to  a tiger’s 
whelp.  This  young  cub  was  treated  by  its  parents  with  as  much  affection 
and  regard  as  their  first-born  ; and  the  superior  nursing  it  received,  had  such 
a powerful  effect  on  its  growth  and  constitution,  that  in  a few  months  it  grew 
up  to  be  the  finest  child  of  its  age  and  kind  that  ever  was  known.  From 
childhood  he  was  the  constant  companion  of  Kusrii,  never  forsaking  his 
side  for  a moment ; and  so  great  was  the  filial  attachment  he  bore  towards 
his  unnatural  parent,  that,  to  this  day  it  is  said  in  praise  of  him,  he  was 
never  known  to  have  injured  Kusrii  in  any  way.  To  the  Gond  mind  no 
doubt  this  was  a most  remarkable  trait  of  character ; for  what  is  the  ex- 
perience of  their  lives  from  day  to  day,  but  that  of  the  strong  lording 
it  over  the  weak. 

Kusrii,  whose  occupation  was  husbandly,  had  taken  to  tilling  jungle 
lands  near  his  village,  and  during  such  time  as  there  were  crops  in  the 
ground,  he  used  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  it  in  watching  them.  But 
at  one  time  it  so  happened  that  for  some  days  past  he  had  been  less  vigilant 
than  usual,  and  the  nilgai  and  sambar,  making  the  best  of  the  opportunity, 
well-nigh  ruined  the  crop  and  Kt'isrd’s  prospects.  However,  it  was  better  to 
save  what  remained  than  lose  all,  thought  Kusrii  philosophically  ; so  he 
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hutted  himself'  close  by  the  field,  and  night  and  day  watched  without  ceas- 
ing. Weary  days  and  nights  were  those  for  Kusru,  and  little  wonder  was 
it  that— t-  s , ' 

* One  beautiful  night 
When  the  stars  shone  bright’ 

Kusru’s  head  went  nid-nid-nodding,  and  his  eyes,  s^re  and  weary  from 
watching,  dropped  tho  curtains  and  went  to  sleep.  But  whilst  he  slept,  the 
young  cub  watching,  saw  a trespasser  approach.  So  placing  his  paw  gently 
on  K (isrus  shoulder,  he  roused,  him  from  sleep,  and  by  signs  and  gestures 
drew  his  attention  to  a noble  looking  sambar,  who  was  making  himself  «at 
home  amongst  "the  young  and  tender  urid  plants. 

Kfisru,  however,  instead  of  being  quickened  to . action  by  the  sight,  fell 
into  a desponding  state  ; and  tearing  his  liah  and  bemoaning  his  ill-fortune, 
sunk  to  the  ground  and  cried  aloud,  ‘ Oh,  that  mine  enemy  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  !’  The  young  cub,  moved  by  this  despairing  and  touching  appeal, 
instantly  crouched  and  sprang  upon  the  deer, which  it  killed  and  tore  to  pieces  ; 
making  emphatically  no  bones  about  the  matter.  And  so  from  day  to  day, 
till  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  young  cub  watched  and  slew,  and  thus  saved 
Kusru’s  field  from  further  injury. 

For  this  great  act  of  deliverance,  Kiisrfi  began  to  love  the  young  cub  as 
he  never  before  had  loved  him,  with  a love  in  fact  that  was  little  short  of 
idolatry.  But  Ivusru  had  at  length  to  experience  the  bitter  truism  that 
‘ all  flesh  is  but  as  dust for,  alas,  a day  came—1  the  long,  long,  weary  day’ 
of  Kusru’s  existence — when  the  young  tiger  departed  this  life  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.  In  other  words  he  died  and  became  a bhut  ! 

Kusru  was  inconsolable,  and  his  wife  by  no  means  improved  matters 
by  presenting  him  at  such  a time  with  an  addition  to  the  family  in  the  shape 
of  a daughter.  If  she  had  only  kept  up  the  tiger  progeny,  she  might  possi- 
bly have  helped  thereby  to  fill  up  that  aching  void  which  was  gnawing  at 
Kusru’s  gizzard.  He  ate  not — he  slept  not  ; and  how  life  was  sustained 
during  the  following  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  we  are  not  informed. 

Tradition,  not  to  be  burdened  with  such  trifles,  hurries  us  on  to  the  period 
when  Kiisrii’s  daughter  had  matured  into  a plump  and  buxom  lass,  and  veiled 
and  decked  as  a bride  in  turmeric-stained  garments,  looking  as  fine  as  a carrot 
fresh-scraped,  we  find  her  seated  with  a bridegroom  at  her  side  under  a leafy 
marriage-bower,  which  has  been  erected  for  the  occasion  within  her  father’s 
court-yard.  Kinsmen  and  acquaintances  from  far  and  near  have  come  in 
holiday  attire  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  enjoy  the  fun,  and  are  to  be 
seen  crowding  round  the  manva,  or  bower,  with  joyful  faces  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Even  Kusru,  forgetful  of  his  old  sorrows,  is  determined  to  make  merry 
yith  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  seen  urging  the  drummers  and  pipers  to  increased 
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exertion,  as  if  in  all  conscience  they  were  not  making  enough  din  and 'noise 
already.  But  the  time  and  occasion  perhaps  require  it. 

The  ceremony  is  at  a close,  and  the  nuptial  knot  has  been  tied. , Three 
hours  have  passed  in  tedious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  happy  couple  with 
the  hride’s-maids  and  -best  man  have  all  been  kissed  and  marked  with  the 
sacred  symbols  times  out  of  number,  first  by  one  relation  and  then  by  an- 
other. The  bride  and  bridegroom  with  ;their  garments  knotted  together 
have,  with  mincing  Steps,  slowly  and  wearily  crept  seven  times  round  the 
ihcmnra,  or  branch,  which  foyms  the  central  support  to  the  bower.  The  rice 
given  in  dowry  has  be§in  measured  out  to  the  samp,  mystical  number  of  seven 
times.  Everything,  in  short,  has  been  done  that  _ ought  to  have  been  done, 
and  the  wedded  couple  are  now  about  to  retire  within  the  house,  whilst  the 
spectators  withdraw  to  the  green  outside  to  dance,  sing,  and  make  merry. 

But  the  attention  of  every  one  present  is  suddenly  arrested  by  fiendish 
yells  and  roars.  i • 

“ What  is  it  ? Who  is  it  ?”  is  the  anxious  enquiry  of  every  one  as  the 
words  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  wind-like  rapidity.  With  quivering 
accents  and  bated  breath  the  answer  comes  speedily  back,  that  one  of  the 
company  has  become  (demoniacally)  possessed  with  a demon.  A thrill  of 
mingled  terroy  and  dismay  ran  through  the  'whole  party  at  the  sudden  news 
of  so  untoward  an  event,  for 

“ When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth ‘hot  look  for  night  P” 

1 i »f  %r 

The  most  civilized  community  on  earth  could'not  fail,  on  a similarly  joyful 
occasion  of  then’  own,  to  be  overcome  with,  at  least,,  a sense  of  gloom,  if  one 
of  their  number  on  the  spot  went  suddenly  mad  or  hysterical.  But  amongst 
a people  naturally  superstitious,  aud  that  to  a degree  almost  incredible,  the 
circumstance  before  alluded  to  had  a wider  and  deeper  significance  than  any- 
thing we  can  possibly  imagine. 

Falling  into  the  midst  of  the  company,  the  individual  possessed  is  dash- 
mg  his  body  about  on  the  ground  ; up  and  down ; right  and  left ; driving 
the  lookers  on  from  post  to  pillar,  and  from  pillar  to  post ; and,  by  his  wild 
and  fiendish  actions,  striking  consternation  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all ; for  a visitation  of  this  sort  had  never  on  such  an  occasion  been  known 
before.  , , 

Kusru’s  spirits  went  down  with  a run,  and  looking  as  grave  as  a judge, 
he  implored  the  Baiga,  or  village  priest- and  necromancer,  to  divine  whose 
spirit  this  was,  and  for  what  purpose  it  had  pome. 

Forthwith  the  Baiga,  with  an -air  of  authority  worthy  of  an  exorcist,  in- 
terrogates the  spirit,  saying — 
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Speak  ! speak  ! thou  fearful  guest ! 

Whose  spirit  haunts  thy  breast  ?* 

Why  thus  as  one  possessed 
Come  ye  to  daunt  me  ? 

Amidst  a breathless  silence,  the  demoniac  giving  the  wretched  Kusru  a 
piercing  look  of  recognition,  informs  him  and  his  terror-stricken  guests  in 
a voice  peculiar  to  gnomes,  bogies,  goblins,  and  such  like  fry, 

I was  a tiger  bold ! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 

No  Gond  hath  yet  extolled, 

For  this  I sought  thee. 

Kusru  is  thunder-struck,  and  the  company  in  dumb  show  betoken 
bewilderment,  whilst  the  restless  and  impatient  spirit  roars,  ‘ Worship  me 
with  offerings  and  sacrifices.’ 

A fowl  was  immediately  fetched  for  the  purpose  of  being  offered  up 
in  the  orthodox  fashion  ; but  the  spirit  evinced  such  unmistakeable  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  very  sight  of  this  familiar  bird,  that  a kid  was  instantly 
brought  to  be  sacrificed  in  its  stead.  As  soon  as  the  demoniac  espied  that 
animal,  he  sprang  at  it  after  the  fashion  of  a tiger,  and,  seizing  it  between 
his  teeth,  gnawed  and  tore  it  to  death. 

Krisru’s  joy  at  this  sight  was  unspeakable ; for  there  was  a something 
in  the  killing  way  in  which  the  demoniac  went  to  work  that  revealed  to  him 
beyond  a doubt,  that  the  spirit  present  was  of  a truth  no  other  than  that 
of  his  favourite  tiger-son.  So  he  brought  out  a pot  of  the  last  home-brew, 
and  some  of  the  finest  and  purest  ghi  which  his  store  contained  wherewith 
to  treat  his  welcome  guest. 

Three  loaf-cupfuls  of  the  former  were  poured  down  the  demoniac’s  throat 
and  a handful  of  ghi  forced  into  his  mouth,  whereupon  the  spirit  being 
satisfied  went  out  of  the  man,  and  took  its  departure  for  the  shades  below, 
leaving  Kusru  dilated  with  joy,  but  the  company  en  masse  in  grave  doubt 
as  to  the  light  in  which  this  apparently  unwarrantable  intrusion  ought  to  be 
regarded. 

But  they  soon  received  the  assurance  of  Kusru  and  the  Baiga  that  this 
little  novelty  which  had  so  alarmed  every  one  at  the  first  was  the  happiest 
omen  possible.  So  from  that  day  forth,  the  spirit  of  Kusni’s  tiger-son  was 
deified  and  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Baghesar  by  the  five  Gond  clans 
descended  from,  and  respectively  named  after,  the  brothers  Kusru,  Suri,  Mar- 
ram, Netia,  and  Sarsun. 


* “ Speak  ! speak ! thou  fearful  guest ! 

“ Who  with  thy  hollow  breast,  &c.” 

Longfellow’s  Skeleton  in  Armour. 
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The  substance  of  the  above  was  told  me  by  a Gond  of  the  Tviisru 
clan,  at  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter  I was  present ; and  it  was  then 
that  I witnessed  the  pranks  of  the  demon  Baghesar  from  which  I was  led 
to  make  enquiry  as  to  his  antecedents. 

It  is  only  at  the  marriages  of  members  of  the  five  clans,  who  are  named 
in  the  heading  to  this  paper,  that  Baghesar  manifests  his  presence  in  the 
manner  narrated  in  the  story.  With  them  he  is  held  hi  reverence  as  a 
deified  spirit ; hut  with  other  Gonds,  Baghesar  is  simply  one  of  the  many 
spirits  to  whom  propitiatory  offerings  are  yearly  made.  According  to  the 
latter  he  has  no  such  origin  as  that  ascribed  to  him  by  the  five  clans  before- 
mentioned,  but  is  simply  regarded  as  1 the  concentrated  essence  of  spirits’, 
which  have  issued  from  those  Gonds  who  have  met  their  deaths  by  tigers  ; 
for,  according  to  local  belief,  the  spirits  of  all  Gonds  thus  killed,  are  said 
to  unite  and  form  the  one  great  spirit  Baghesar ; and  it  is  simply  with  a 
view  to  saving  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  their  own  lives  also,  from  the 
ravages  of  tigers  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  Gond  village  yearly  make 
offerings  to  propitiate  this  demon.  And  to  this  extent  I find  the  same 
spirit  is  known  and  propitiated  by  the  people  of  these  wild  parts  generally. 

At  the  marriage  ceremony  which  I witnessed,  Baghesar  entered  into  and 
possessed  two  men.  One  was  the  puj dr ( or  priest,  and  the  other  a looker 
on.  The  puj dr i is  always  told  off  specially  for  this  duty,  in  ease  none  of 
the  company  should  happen  to  get  involuntarily  possessed.  A woman,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  was  also  taken  worse,  but  got  quickly  bundled  out 
of  the  way  from  motives  of  public  decency. 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  men  seized  the  kid  between  their  teeth 
and  by  that  means  killed  it,  was  a sight  which  could  only  be  equalled  in  a 
zoological  garden  or  menagerie  on  feeding  days. 

But  this  exhibition  of  fiend-like  butchery  is  only  allowed  to  be  partially 
witnessed,  for,  as  soon  as  the  kid  has  been  fairly  pinned,  the  members  of  the 
family  who  are  standing  by,  throw  blankets  or  cloths  over  the  demoniacs, 
as  they  say  it  is  a sight  not  fit  for  all  eyes  to  behold ; a point  which  no 
civilized  being  would  be  likely  to  dispute  with  them. 

The  demoniacs  I saw,  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  teeth  on  the 
kid’s  carcase  some  time  after  it  had  sounded  its  last  gurgling  note  : and  this 
indulgence,  judging  from  the  motions  of  the  covering  cloths,  was  entered 
into  with  an  amount  of  zest  and  gusto  that  was  positively  brutal ; and  from 
an  orange-sucking  sound  that  was  occasionally  audible,  a horrid  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind  that  they  had  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  blood-sucking, 
though  of  this  I could  not  be  positive. 

The  bride’s  father  at  length  dragged  out  the  mangled  and  lifeless  body 
of  the  kid  and  put  it  aside  ; and  the  men  emerging  from  their  covering 
disported  themselves  like  electrified  frogs  d la  Ghamasan,  another  gentleman 
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of  tlie  infernal  regions  whose  acquaintance  I made  in  these  parts,  and  who 
throws  those  whom  he  possesses  into  a state  suggestive  of  one  attacked 
simultaneously  with  hysterics,  epilepsy,  ague,  and  colic,  a fearful  combination, 
it  is  true,  and  to  fully  realise  which,  tha  reader  must  make  a trip  to  Chang- 
Bhokar,  which,  geographically  speaking,  is  one  of  the  Chutia-Nagpur  Tribu- 
tary States,  but  which  psychologically,  I think,  must  be  one  of  the  outlying 
provinces  of  Pandemonium. 

The  bride’s  father  having  treated  each  of  the  demoniacs  to  three  cupfuls 
of  liquor  and  a mouthful  of  ghi,  Baghesar’s  spirit  vanished,  leaving  both 
the  men  considerably  blown  and  exhausted. 

During  the  whole  of  this  scene  not  a soul  spoke,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  too  solemn  a matter  to  be  sneered  or  laughed 
at.  Still  no  marriage  ceremony  is  complete  without  it,  and,  according  to 
Gond  ideas,  fortune  smiles  on  the  wedded  couple  when  Baghesar  appears. 

If  the  bride’s  parents  are  poor  and  have  not  the  means  to  afford  a kid, 
a pig  is  given  instead.  This  I should  think  can’t  be  quite  so  pleasant  for 
the  demoniacB,  but  the  fun  no  doubt  would  he  considerably  enhanced  to 
those  lookers-on  who,  like  myself,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Baghesar,  and 
could  therefore  with  impunity  smile  at  his  pranks. 

Of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  scene  in  general,  no  description  could 
ever  supply  a perfectly  accurate  conception  ; but,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
superstitious  belief  and  worship  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  record.  - 
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I .-—Introductory. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  have  a collective  name  for  all  North-Indian 
languages  derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  As  Dravidian  is  now,  after  the  example 
set  by  Dr.  Caldwell  in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  langu- 
ages, the  name  generally  received  to  designate  the  non-Sanskritic  languages 
of  South  India,  and  as  Gaurian  ( ) is  the  term  commonly,  used  by  San- 

skrit writers  as  the  correlative  to  Dravidian  ( ^Tfs.^3"  ),  it  appears  to  be  the 
simplest  plan  to  appropriate  the  term  Gaurian  for  the  Sanskritic  languages 
of  North  India.* 

The  following  languages  must  be  accounted  Gaurian  : viz.,  the  Oriya, 
the  Bangali,  the  Hindi,  the  Naipali,  the  Marathi,  the  Gujarati,  the  Sindhi, 

* If  X am  not  much  mistaken,  I have  already  seon  tho  word  Gaurian  employed  by 
some  writers  in  this  wise,  so  that  its  use  by  me  is  not  a novelty. 


I* 


Note  to  p.  119. 

Bdghesar  means  ‘ the  Tiger-God,’  from  lag'll,  a tiger,  and  eshivar, 
1 God.’  Compare  also  Herklots’s  ‘ Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mussul- 
mans of  India,’  p.  220, — “ After  the  demoniac  is  well  filled  with  the  devil, 
he  sometimes  screeching  takes  a kakra  (large  wick),  continues  lighting  and 
extinguishing  it  by  putting  the  lighted  end  into  his  mouth ; some,  biting 
the  neck  of  a fowl,  suck  its  blood.” 
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the  Panjabi  (or  Gurmuklii),  and  the  Kashmiri.  They  are  divided  into  two 
groups  by  somo  striking'  grammatical  peculiarities,  of  which  I may  here 
niention  two,  which  will  more  immediately  concern  us  in  the  following  essays. 
One  is  the  possession  of  an  eighth  case  of  agent  (over  and  above  the  common 
seven  Sanskrit  cases) , formed  by  the  post-position  sr  (or  sf ; in  the  Naipali,  ^j)  ; 
a correlate  of  which  is  the  absence  of  an  organic  past  tense  of  the  verb.  The 
other  is  the  adjective  character 'of  the  genitive  post-positions,  which  agree 
with  the  noun  which  they  qualify,  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  These 
peculiarities  are  possessed  by  all  Gaurian  languages*  except  the  Oriya  and 
Bangali,  which  two  latter,  therefore,  form  a group  by  themselves  ; the 
remainder  making  up  the  other  group. 

The  Hindi  is  the  most  extensively  spoken  of  all  the  Gaurian  languages. 
Its  area  consists  of  nearly  40,000  square  miles,  and  extends  from  the  River 
Gandak  in  the  east  to  the  Satlaj  in  the  west,  and  from  the  Himalaya  in  the 
north  to  the  Vindhya  Mountains  in  the  south.  But  a distinction  must  bo 
made  between  the  high  Hindi  and  the  low  Hindi,  the  mutual  relation  of 
which  shows  many  striking  resemblances  to  that  between  the  high  and  low 
German.  I take  here  the  terms  high  and  low  in  their  ordinary  sense,  mean- 
ing by  high  the  cultivated,  the  language  of  literature,  and  by  low,  the  vulgar 
Bpoken  dialects.  The  high  Hindi  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  literature 
over  the  whole  area,  and  is  understood  everywhere  ; though  it  is  perhaps  no- 
where spoken  in  its  purity  by  the  people  : at  all  events,  it  is  spoken  only  by 
the  higher  and  educated  classes.  The  high  Hindi  does  not  differ  from  the 
Urdu  in  its  grammar  ; and  in  its  vocabulary  only  so  far,  that  it  substitutes 
for  all  foreign  (i.  e.,  Persian  or  Arabic)  words,  others  transferred  to  it  directly 
from  the  Sanskrit.  It  arose  gradually  by  the  substitution  of  Sanskrit  words 
partly  for  foreign  words,  partly  for  such  Prakrit  words  as  had  become,  in  the 
course  of  time,  obsolete  or  vulgar  ; and  the  cause  of  this  substitution  was 
partly  the  revival  of  Hindil  patriotism,  partly  the  impetus  given  to  Hindi 
literature  through  the  introduction  by  the  English  of  vernacular  education 
and  Christian  missions.  It  is,  therefore,  a comparatively  modem  language. 
In  fact,  its  formation  and  growth  is  still  going  on,  as  ipiy  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  such  matters  may  verify  by  personal  observation. 

While  the  high  Hindi  is  uniform  and  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Hindi,  the  low  Hindi  consists  of  many  dialects  differing  more  or  less  among 
themselves  and  confined  to  different  provinces.  But  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  of  which  the  Braj  Bhasha  and  the  (so-called)  Ganwari, 
respectively,  are  typical.  The  former  class  occupies  the  western,  the  latter 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Hindi  area.  Roughly  speaking,  the  boundary  line 
tna.y  be  drawn  at  80°  Long.  To  the  western  class  belong,  besides  the  typi- 
cal Braj  Bhasha  spoken  in  the  A'gra  and  Mathura  Districts,  the  Dialects  of 
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Gwitliar,  Alwar,  Jaipiir,  the  Marwari  dialect,  &c.  To  the  eastern  class  be- 
long, beside  the  typical  Ganwari  spoken  in  the  Benares  Division,  the  Bais- 
wari*  dialect  of  Audh,  the  Maithili  dialect  of  Tirhut,  and  others.  The 
differences  between  these  two  classes  are  so  great  as  to  constitute  them  al- 
most two  different  languages ; for  the  Ganwari  and  its  class  of  dialects 
participate  in  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bang&li  class  of  the  Gaurian 
languages,  while  the  Braj  Bhasha  class  of  dialects  share  those  of  the  other 
Gaurian  languages.  The  Ganwari,  as  its  name  which  means  * rustic’  or  ‘ vul- 
gar’ confined  to  villages)  indicates,  has  never  received  any  literary 

cultivation,  and  is  confined  to  the  low  and  uneducated  part  of  the  population. 
Throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  latter,  a more  or  less  pure  high  Hindi  is 
spoken  and  written  by  the  higher  and  the  educated  classes.  Hence  here  the 
area  of  the  Hindi  class  of  the  Gaurian  languages  and  that  of  the  Bangali 
class  overlap  each  other,  the  Ganwari  forming  a sort  of  transition  language 
between  the  two.  The  Braj  Bhasha  on  the  other  hand  has  begun  from  early 
times  to  receive  some  literary  cultivation.  Most  Hindi  poets  within  the  last 
400  years  ( e . g.,  Kabir,  Bihari  Lai,  Sur  Das,  Tulsi  Das,  &c.)  have  employed 
it  principally  in  their  poems.  Hence  it  has  become  the  mother  of  the  Urdu 
and  high  Hindi.  The  latter  derive  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  then-  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  from  it.  In  fact,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  high  Hindi 
chiefly  by  a greater  roughness  and  a greater  abundance  of  its  grammatical 
forms.  Grammars  of  the  Braj  Bhasha  have  been  written  hi  modern  times, 
e.  g.,  by  Ballantyne,  and  in  the  Hindi  and  Hindustani  Selections  ; and  per- 
haps the  best  known  prose  work  written  hi  it  is  the  i?i  janiti,  a translation  of 
the  Sanskrit  HUopadeshd. 

Two  opposite  opinions  are  held  by  different  scholars  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  Gaurian  languages.  While  some  Orientalists  consider  them  to 
be,  with  trifling  exceptions  in  the  vocabulary,  wholly  Sanskritic,  others 
admit  large  un-Sanskritic  additions,  both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  vocabu- 
lary. According  to  Dr.  Caldwell, t e.  g.,  “the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  spoken  idioms  of  Northern  India  was  from  the  first,  and  always  continued 
to  be,  in  the  main  Scythian  ; and  the  change  which  took  place  when  Sanskrit 
acquired  the  predominance  as  the  Aryans  gradually  extended  their  conquests 
and  their  colonies,  was  rather  a change  of  vocabulary  than  of  grammar  ; a 

* The  derivation  of  Baiswdra  is  uncertain.  According  to  some  Pandits,  it  is  con- 
nected  with  the  word  IpUTSfY  which  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a Kshattriya  tribe 
living  in  Audh,  who  gave  to  their  country  the  name  of  the  Baiswara  countiy,  and  to 
their  dialect  the  name  of  the  Baiswari  dialect.  According  to  others,  it  is  a modifica- 
tion of  «[  ry  y rid  The  meaning  of  the  name  would  then  be : the  dialect  confined  to 
the  Yaisyas,  or  rustics ; and  it  would  be  almost  identical  with  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Ganwari,  which  is  a modification  of  HHrerCt,  e.,  confined  to  villages. 

f Comparative  Grammar,  p.  38. 
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change  not  so  much  in  arrangement  and  vital  spirit  as  in  the  materiel  of  the 
language.  Seeing  that  the  northern  vernaculars  possess  with  the  words  of 
the.  Sanskrit  a grammatical  structure  which  in  the  main  appears  to  he  Scy- 
thian, it  seems  more  correct  to  represent  these  languages  as  having  a Scy- 
thian basis  with  a large  and  overwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as  having 
a Sanskrit  basis  with  a small  admixture  of  a Scythian  element.”  If  this 
theory  should  be  true,  the  Gauriari  languages  could  no  more  be  accounted 
Sanskritic  or  Indo-European,  any  more  than  the  El'S  vidian  languages.  For 
languages  must  be  classified  according  to  their  grammatical  structure.* 
Otherwise,  English  (Johnsonian  English  at  all  events)  would  have  to  be 
counted  among  the  Romance,  and  Urdu  among  the  Semitic  languages.  But 
the  whole  question  is  hardly  yet  ripe  for  adjudication.  The  Gaurian  langua- 
ges have  as  yet  had  very  little  attention  paid  to  them  as  regards  their  nature 
and  origin.  Moreover  in  such  an  investigation  a serious  difficulty  is  met 
with  at  the  outset  in  the  extreme  want  and  inaccessibility  of  the  Gaurian 
literature  dating  from  the  time  when  the  Gaurian  languages  took  then-  origin 
(about  800  to  1200,  A.  D.).  As  up  to  this  time  the  Aryan  population  of 
North  India,  who  had  imigrated  many  centuries  before,  had  used  exclusively 
Sanskritic  languages  (Sanskrit,  Pali,  Prakrit),  it  would  be  a most  remarkable 
phenomenon,  if  they,  a Culturvolk,  had  now  exchanged  their  native  grammar 
for  that  of  the  uncultured  and  despised  aboriginal  population ; supposing 
that  the  language  of  the  latter  was  really  a non-Aryan  one,  and  that  it  had 
really  survived  the  long  Aryan  occupation  ; both  suppositions  by  no  means 
established  as  yet.  It  has  happened  more  than  once  that  a conquering  nation 
(especially,  if  inferior  in  culture),  while  retaining  more  or  less  its  native 
vocabulary,  adopted  the  grammar  of  the  conquered  people  (as  the  Normans 
in  England,  the  Arabs  and  Turks  in  North  India,  the  Pranks  in  Gaul), 
under  the  condition  that  this  process  commenced  from  the  very  first  beginning 
of  the  conquest.  But  that  the  conquerors,  after  having  resided  for  Centuries 
hi  the  country  and  retained  their  native  language  (both  in  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  trifling  instances  in  the  latter  excepted)  entirely  unmixed  with 
the  aboriginal  languages,  should  abandon  their  own  grammar  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  conquered,  requires  strong  proofs  to  be  credited,  especially  as  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  aboriginal  languages  at  all  survived  at  so 
late  a date  ; for,  according  to  the  evidence  aflorded  by  the  Prakrit  of  the 
playg,  Prakrit  was  spoken  by  the  low  class  population,  which  was  composed, 
uo  doubt,  principally  of  the  subjugated  aboriginal  people,  who,  therefore, 
either  spoke  a Sanskritic  language  from  the  first  or  adopted  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  the  language  of  their  conquerors. 

* Compare  Max  Muller’s  remarks  in  Lectures  on  tke  Science  of  Language,  lect. 
> pp.  86-90  (Gth  Ed.). 
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If  by  a more  thorough  investigation  of  the  Gaurian  languages  it  can 
be  shown,  that  they  are  entirely  Sanskritie,  this  will,  on  account  of  the 
many  undoubted  resemblances  between  the  Gaurian  and  Dravidian  languages 
(cf.  Dr.  Caldwell’s  Comparative  Grammar,  pp.  34  to  39),  materially  affect  our 
view  of  the  classification  of  the  latter.  However,  this  problem  awaits  yet  a 
thorough  scientific  enquiry.  And  the  following  essays  are  offered  as  a slight 
contribution  towards  its  solution.  For  the  inflexional  post-positions  of  the 
Gaurian  languages  are,  above  other  points,  considered  to  be  evidences  of  the 
Dravidian*  or  Seythianf  character  of  their  grammatical  structure. 


Essay  II. — On  the  Post-Positions  of  the  Genitive. 

The  present  essay  will  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  post-positions  of  the  genitive.  They  are  the  following  : — 

In  the  High  Hindi,  ...  qrr,  ft,  % ; 

Braj  Bhasha,  - - - - *RT,  ft,  f ; 


Alwar  Dialect, 

Ganwari, 

Maithili, 

Naipali, 

Marathi, 

Gujarati, 

Panjabi, 

Sindhi, 

Bangali, 

Onya, 


S5k  -v 

- ^ ; 

- 

- ^\T,  ^rr ; 

- ^T,  'ft,  % %,  "ST,  ft ; 

- ^T,  ft,  *rt,  Hi; 

- fl>  ft,  f ; 

- %T,  ft,  f,  3IT ; 

- ^ or  TC ; 

- 


The  only  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  post-positions 
that  I remember  to  have  met  with,  is  one  made  by  Bopp  in  his  Comparative 
Grammar,  para.  340,  note.  J 

He  compares  the  Hindi  genitives  formed  by  means  of  the  post-positions 
«ffT,  etc.,  with  the  Sanskrit  genitive  plural  HginKH  of  hihh  I,  and  of 

thou,  etc.  These  words  are  possessive  pronomina  (our  and  your)  formed  by 
the  affix  Others  also  have  referred  to  this  Sanskrit  affix  or  ft *4,  which 
expresses  relation  or  possession,  as  an  explanation  of  the  Hindi  post-positions. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  theory. 

* By  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  tire  Jonrnal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society. 

t Cf.  Dr.  Caldwell’B  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  39.  He  seems,  however,  inclined  to 
admit  a Sanskritie  origin  of  the  genitive  post-positions,  cf.  p.  246. 

X He  says : Es  verdient  bemerkt  zu  werden,  dass  im  Hindostanischen  die  Formen, 
die  man  in  beideu  zalrlen  alier  deolinations-faehigen  woerter  ais  genitive  aufstellt, 
sich  als  unverkennbare  possessiva  herausstellen,  dadurch  dass  sie  sich  nach  dem 
Geschlechte  des  folgonden  Substantives  richten.  Die  pronomina  erster  und  zweiter 
person  haben  im  masc,  rft,  im  fern,  rt,  als  possessiv  suffix,  die  iibrigen  woerter  im 
masc.  k&,  im  Fern,  ki  j ka  aber  stimmt  zum  skr.  suffix  ka  von  asmaka,  yusnraka, 
mamaka,  tftvaka. 
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The  form  of  the  word  to  which  the  post-positions  are  added,  is  not 
always  the  pure  hase,  as  the  addition  of  the  Sanskrit  affix  would  require,  but 
already  inflected  (e.  //.,  ilT%  hi  of  a horse,  is  not  the  simple  base  of  the 

word  ifFfr,  but  an  infleeted  form  of  it).  Again,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
elements  like  the  affixes  3f,  cjtol,  etc.,  which  occur  in  Sanskrit  only  as  integral 
parts  of  a word,  but  never  by  themselves  as  independent  words,  should  have, 
in  a comparatively  modem  language,  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of 
the  word  and  assumed  independent  life  (as  post-positions)  similar  to  that  of 
prepositions.  It  would  be  a phenomenon  contrary  to  those  that  have  been 
observed  in  all  other  cases  of  (what  Max  Muller  calls)  dialectic  regeneration. 
It  is  clear  also  that  by  this  theory  the  other  post-positions  (as  H,  *j,  %) 
cannot  be  explained.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  the  true 
explanation  be,  it  must  be  the  same  for  all  post-positions.  For  these  reasons 
among  others,  any  theory  which  traces  the  post-positions  to  Sanskrit  affixes 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  Their  explanation  must  be  sought  for  in  a different 
direction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  term  “ post-position”  is 
misleading.  It  gives  the  idea  as  if  the  words,  to  which  it  is  applied,  belonged 
to  that  class  of  words  which  includes  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  etc.,  i.  e., 
elements  of  language  which  are  incapable  of  either  derivation  or  inflexion. 
Now  most  of  the  so-called  post-positions  of  the  genitive  are  capable  of  both. 
They  have  clearly  a nominal  or  more  accurately  an  adjective  character.  For 
the  Hindi  ^rr,  #7,  agree  with  the  noun  which  they  qualify,  in  case, 
number,  and  gender,  exactly  as  for  instance,  ^ good.  If 

the  qualified  noun  is  a masculine  singular  nominative,  then  «RT  is  used  ; if  a 
feminine  singular  or  plural,  then  cRl ; if  a masculine  plural  nominative,  then 
% ; if  a masculine  in  any  oblique  case,  then  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Panjabi  27,  the  Braj  Bhaslia  3RT,  %,  etc.  In  the  Sindhi,  5H  and  oil 
are  used  like  3fT  and  in  High  Hindi ; 5TT  is  used,  if  the  qualified  noun  is 
in  the  masculine  plural  nominative,  and  si  is  used,  if  it  is  a masculine  in  any 
oblique  case  singular  or  plural.  With  this  agrees  the  use  of  the  post- 
positions ir,  eft,  of  the  Alwar  and  Jaipur  dialect. 

After  these  explanations  the  following  scheme  of  the  agreement*  of  the 

* This  agreement  is  not  altogether  perfect ; bnt  neither  is  the  agreement  of 
the  real  adjective  with  its  substantive  more  so;  e.  g.,  in  Hindi,  qyj  and  % ought  to 
have  a different  form  in  the  plural ; probably  these  plural  forms  are  irregularly  adopted 
from  the  singular  ; but  then  g°0<h  has  also  both  in  the  singular  and  plural 

. Originally,  the  agreement  was  much  more  perfect.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
Marathi,  where  “ sometimes,  in  poetry,  the  adjective  takes  a case-form  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  noun  it  qualifies  ; thus : 

HTW  «T  HT5PJ  ” 

Student’s  Manual  of  Marathi  Grammar,  p.  39. 
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Gaurian  genitive  post-positions  with  the  noun  qualified  by  them  will  be  easily 


understood — 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Direct  case.  Oblique  cases.  Direct  case.  Oblique  cases. 


-A — 


r 

mas. 

fern,  neutr. 

mas. 

High  Hindi 

diT 

ft 

— 

f 

Braj  Bliashd, .... 

diT 

ft 

— 

f 

A1  war  dialect,  ... 

— 

f 

Ganwari,  

-ti 

di 

— 

f 

Maithili,  

di 

di 

— 

dr 

Naipali,  

f t 

ft 

— 

diT 

Marathi, 

'ft 

fr 

^11 

or 

Gujarati,*  

WT 

ft 

xr' 

WT 

Panjabi, 

fi 

ft 

f 

Sindhi,  

fri 

ft 

— 

f 

Bangali, . 

<rc 

xrx: 

vr 

or 

or 

or 

or 

T 

K 

T 

x: 

Oriya, 

XT 

x: 

T 

T 

fem. 

\ I 

neutr.  mas. 

fem.  neutr. 

mas.  fem.  neutr. 

ft 

— ^ 

ft 

— 

f 

ft 

— 

ft 

— f 

ft 

— 

f 

ft 

— 

ft 

— diT 

ft 

— 

f 

ft 

— 

•v 

«v 

d? 

— df 

dr 

— 

dr 

dr 

— 

dr 

— di 

di 

— 

dr 

dr 

— 

ft 

— drr 

ft 

— 

diT 

ft 

— 

'dJT  f 

w ft 

'djr 

'dir 

'dll 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

% 

f 

% 

f 

ft 

HT  WT 

ft 

xrt 

xrr 

ft 

xrr 

ft 

— f 

ft 

— 

f 

ft 

— 

— OH 

ft 

— 

fr 

sit 

— 

VT 

vr  vc 

rtx; 

^x: 

ox; 

dx; 

dx; 

or 

• or  or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

T 

t x: 

X 

x: 

x: 

x: 

x; 

T 

x:  x; 

X 

x; 

x; 

x; 

x: 

The  adjective  character  of  these  so-called  post-positions  indicates  that 
we  must  look  for  a nominal  source  of  them  in  Sanskrit. 

It  is  a well-known  observation  that  in  poetry  and  in  the  vulgar  dialects, 
old  grammatical  forms  are  often  preserved  which  have  been  altogether  lost 
in  the  cultivated  dialects.  These  archaic  forms  do  the  same  service  to  the 
student  of  language  as  fossil  remains  do  to  the  student  of  geology.  They 
discover  to  us  language  in  its  earliest  state  from  which  it  has  developed  into 
its  present  form.t 

In  the  Ganwari  dialect,  sometimes,  there  is  found  in  the  genitive  the 
post-position  'STT,  or  diT,  instead  of  It  is  there  confined  to  the  pronominal 
declension  ; e.  g.,  T?J  diT,  of  him,  is  in  Gunwari  V^pc,  or  Vdi ; rxj  % is  Vdif , or 
df ; KJf  diT,  of  them,  is  or  H5?  ^ ^ # is  V’^drx:,  or  f ; again, 


* The  forms  as  in  use  among  tbo  Mardthis  and  Gujaratis  settled  in  Benares  and 
Gaya  (and  probably  anywhere  in  the  Hindi  country)  differ  slightly  from  those  given 
above.  In  Marathi  the  form  of  the  direct  case  plural  of  the  neuter  is  f , instead  of 
and  in  the  Gujarati,  the  form  of  the  oblique  cases  singular  in  all  three  genders  is  alike 
sj-  instead  of  sff,  f , qj-,  These  differences  are  evidently  merely  assimilations  to  the 
Hindi. 

f “ In  every  country  it  is  in  the  poetry  and  in  the  speech  of  the  peasantry  that 
the  ancient  condition  oflangnage  is  best  studied.”  Dr.  Caldwell,  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  31. 
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fan  =st  ST,  whose  house,  is  in  Ganwari  #urr  sit,  or  ufa  sit  ; fan  nr  sit  n in 
whose  house,  is  %uiT  sit,  &o.  The  same  post-position  niT  is  frequently^  met 
with  in  the  Ilamayana  of  Tulsi  Das  (about  1650,  A.  D.).  But  there  it  is 
not  confined  to  pronouns,  but  also  used  in  connexion  with  nouns,  e.  g., 

^fa  srrfa  utu  II  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : '©faUT  Ufl  'STTffT  niT  35TV  II 

Lanka  kand 

Besides  spT,  Tulsi  Das  uses  sometimes  another  form  which  is  still  more 
archaic,  viz.  ^T,  or  ^Tl,  %-G,  %T.  They  are  used  exactly  as  urr,  nft,  as  #t 
(%TT)  corresponds  to  the  Ganwari  sr  , so  UiT  to  the  Ganwari  UiT  ; e.  g.,  UfTT 
occurs  in  tide  following  verse  : 

far  TTTS  nu  -Jr©5©  %TT  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : fac  # ©U  ST^nf  ^T- 

Lanka  kand. 

(Here  possibly  srtt  might  be  used  as  a Nom.  PL,  like  U\T  in  the  Alwar 
and  Jaipur  dialect,  and  an  in  Sindhi). 

Again,  tut  «rrfr  Jin  Tuufa%r  ii  i. 

High  Hindi,  TU!  TJ't  T’SRT  m © TT«  UTT  II 


Again,  occurs  in  the  following  verses  : 


©jr©  sraiffr  wz  fun  nfa  ii  i. 

e. 

High 

Hindi  : 

©jt©  sft  uni  nr  © fun  ©t  ©© 

faT©nl 

© ©1©T  ) II 

Ayudhya  kand, 

Or: 

^jf©  ©nrc  ut©1  mfu  %t!  ii  i. 

e . 

High 

Hindi  : 

^©  % qinr©  nfat  u^TT  q&t  ii 

Lanka  kand. 

Or: 

mn  nr  ©©s  ni©  ©f©  %fl  1 

jit  far©  nrw  muw  hit  utt  n 

i.  e. 

High 

Hindi: 

n©  fa  ni©  ©©  ©1  i 

Jint  fan  uu>TT  © ©t^t  %t  ^©r©  i nr©  © ufat  ©t  ii 

Lanka  kand. 

Again  %T  occurs  in  the  following  verses  : 

U5©!  unnTT©  nn  nr©  ii  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : © ©fin  utTnr  © n<fa  n©vr  ©nr  % n 

Bala  kand. 

Or  : f.  faffa  ©5t©*IT  II 
High  Hindi  : n fa  ©fa  © ^siqi^T  % II 

* Lanka  kand. 

An  example  6f  cRT  occurs  in  the  following  verse  : 

nr  $nfa  %t  <gn  nrq©  ii  i e. 

High  Hindi : n©  ^ntn  ^it  i?[3T  nrnur  © ii 

Lanka  kand. 
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A contemporary  of  Tulsi  Das  was  Sura  Das  (about  1650,  A.  D.).  The 
following  instances  of  the  use  by  him  of  the  same  words  (§x;T  or  §TT,  §71, 
tT)  are  taken  from  his  poems  called  the  Sura  Sagar — 

sir  7TTT  f'Trrr  ftpair  §7T  li  «.  C. 

High  Hindi : §07  §o’ fwrg;  f^^r,  ^ ftnair  «piw  n 

Saravali  12. 

Or  : *p:t%t  xs  %v.t  ii  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : xtttbt  ii 

Saravali. 

Or  : fHTTFTT  xrr^rtff  %tl  il 

High  Hindi : usm  ^7  fa*  §17  srm  §T  ^ §1  n 

Nitya  Kirtan,  49. 

Considerably  older  than  both  Tulsi  Das  and  Sura  Das  is  Kabir.  He 
lived  about  1500,  A.  D.  His  Behlitahs  offer  many  instances  of  the  use  of 
§7T,  §7l,  §7,  as  signs  of  the  genitive.  A few  of  them  are  the  following  : 

^4i7  TiTU  § N77  l 

«n  Jin  §t\  ftp^r  ^77  " i.  e. 

High  Hindi : ^vjr  §rv  %r  xixttt  | 

5TT  JT7  §1  f «P7T  ^rrJir  II 

Or  : %7  vr  ^ ^vrii  1*^77  ii  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : xgwi  % ^iTwr  xi  % ®i§  f§U7iT  ^f7rJr  n 

Still  further  back  we  come  to  Ohand  Bardai,  who  lived  about  1200, 
A.  D.  An  instance  of  the  same  use  of  §7  occurs  in  the  following  verse 
taken  from  his  great  epic  the  Priihirdj  r&yasa. 

^r7  j[5T  ^ -TfsPnsr  §7T  ii 

Book  XIX,  41  * 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Prakrit,  we  find  sometimes  an  adjective  noun 
or  §vqr,  inserted  between  the  genitive  and  the  noun  qualified  by  it. 
In  such  eases,  the  insertion  appears  to  be  perfectly  'pleonastic,  that  is,  the 
sense  is  complete,  even  if  the  word  J|rf7*ff,  or  §7^i,  bo  altogether  omitted. 
Whenever  §7^f  is  thus  inserted,  it  agrees  with  the  qualified  noun  in  case, 
number,  and  gender,  i.  e.,  is  treated  as  an  adjective  ; e.  g., 

* Unfortunately  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  a copy  of  Chand’s  epic,  and,  there- 
fore,  must  content  myself  with  giving  this  single  example,  which  by  a happy  accident 
occurs  in  one  of  the  notes  appended  by  Mi*.  Boames  to  his  translation  of  the  19th 
Book,  printed  in  the  J ournal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Part  1,  No.  Ill,  of  1869. 
As  I have  not  the  contoxt,  I cannot  speak  with  certainty  j but  my  suggestion  as  to  the 
nature  of  §^f  might  perhaps  be  a solution  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Beames  felt  in 
the  meaning  of  tho  verse.  It  might  explain  the  verse,  without  taking  ^yj  as  a verb  and 
altering  it  into  which  is  an  objoctionable  emendation ; for  there  is  (as  Mr.  Beames 
himself  admits)  no  verb  in  Hindi ; and  the  words  “ to  overthrow ” in  such  a con- 
nection  aro  an  anglicism. 
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rpjfq  qjum  #fxqi  5ITf^  ^ II 

Skr.  sm  q(fq  qfTWq:  3lifff  *T  WCfa  ll 
High  Hindi : ^qqt  snffT  **T  qiTm  % ll 

Mrichchhakati,  Act  VI. 

Or  : Wf?  *rqqt>/q<?<"  qrr%rri<r  wtit  qi'HdtqfPer  n 
Skr.  wqiqfr^bq  qrqfirfqiSffT  *rm  qjDqmq  n 

High  Hindi : at  «ra  qrr  #raiT  5jr?rT  ^ n 

Ditto,  Act  1. 

Or : qtff  qvqf  qq  qq'?’"  n i.  e. 

Skr.  qua  q»nT  ll 

High  Hindi : f%<?  q>T  ^ qq^W  n 

Ditto,  Act  YI. 

Or : qr^rqr  qqqrqi^qi  fspjpjnw  qqftro  ll  i.  e. 

Skr.  *?<Yu  q^qqfTts^  ^iwT^jT^r  ufq^g  n or 
High  Hindi : iiv  qujqrq'jqqi  u tr^r  *iiii!q  ^ q%si  qryqr  n 

Ditto,  Act  VIII. 

Or : orf?;  *m  ifw  qqfqifw,  nr  f^T5  ^rq  qjsq*?  it  i.  c. 
Skr.  •qfq  ^qqTf^qiT,  frq;T  f<reg-  ?rrq<T  ii  or 
High  Hindi : qf<?;  ^ «nft  f m aqy  snq  wt  n 

* Ditto,  Act  X. 


In  the  two  last  examples,  the  common  interchange  of  q and  <3  has  taken 


place. 

It  may  he  noted  in  the  foregoing  examples,  (1)  that  in  none  of  them 
%r^r  (or  has  a predicative  sense.  Were  we  to  translate  it  by  “ made 

or  wrought,”  it  would  turn  the  sentence  into  nonsense.  It  is  every  where 
perfectly  superfluous,  the  sense  being  complete  without  it ; (2)  that  is 
used  pleonastically,  namely,  that  although  inserted  only  in  connection  with  a 
genitive,  it  is  not  yet  used  by  itself  to  determine  the  genitive,  but  always  em- 
ployed over  and  above  the  ordinary  genitive,  hence  forming  a sort  of  double 
or  pleonastic  genitive  ; (3)  that  is  used  in  connection  with  pronouns. 
Compare  in  this  respect  the  use  of  qrq  in  Ganwari  with  pronouns  only.  There 
are,  however,  instances  in  which  qrqqf  is  also  used  in  connexion  with  nouns  j 
e-  9; 


Skr. 

High  Hindi  : 


qm  ^si^iT^r  qfssw  srviiT  ii  i e. 
qq  *a<sj  qu^TUi:  11  or 

«tt  wqw  ^ qiT  11 


Ditto,  Act  IV. 


Or : qw  qq^w  qr^t%  11  i.  c. 

Skr.  qqw  qq'S'ri  11  or 

High  Hindi : m Jrrft  t qil  11 
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In  these  examples,  sfiOR  still  forms  a pleonastic  genitive.  But  some 
places  occur  where  the  original  genitive  termination  is  altogether  dropped, 
and  instead  is  joined  to  the  crude  base,  with  which  it  forms  a compound, 
and  thus  determines  by  itself  the  genitive  ease,  e.  „ 

qcFspr  ^siir  u i.  e. 

Skr.  u-sjrfi  ^rrs?:  II  or 

High  Hindi : W vx  11  * 

Ditto,  Act  IV: 

Or  : 15%  H >-/e- 

Skr.  TT5l^rav»H£lT*rei  ,*nr  HJT:  ^iwfa  ii  or 

High  Hindi : TTsrrawdwuw  dir  u fwNl  7?  sn^ft  ^t^'jit  ii 

° In  these  examples  evidently,  forms  no  more  a pleonastic  genitive, 

but  itself  determines  the  genitive  case  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, in  the  place  of  the  real  original  case  affix.  It  has  clearly  not  only 
lost  its  predicative  meaning,  but  has  become  altogether  a determinative  ele- 
ment, or  a sort  of  affix. 

But  what  was  originally  the  meaning  of  this  word  and  how  did  it 

come  to  lapse  into  the  condition  of  a mere  affix  ? In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Sanskrit.  In  one  place  occurs 

instead  of  viz. : — 

rf^  jpi  ||  i.  e. 

Skr.  ri?  11  or 

High  Hindi : vx  JTTft  ^ fa  ^ W WTT  V ll 

The  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  qfa*ra  is  aWT*  The  noun  tlssfa  means 
< nature,’  that  which  distinguishes  one  from  another.  Hence,  MSfa  may  mean, 
natural,  peculiar,  or  own ; for  what  is  peculiar  to  one,  that  is  one’s  own. 
The  word  therefore  means  own,  and  was  originally  inserted  after  the 

genitive  to  emphasize  the  possessive  sense  of  the  genitive.  But  in  course  of 
time,  this  original  object  of  the  insertion  of  ifa*r<«r  was  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
was  used  simply  to  express  the  genitive  itself.  In  fact,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  genitive  in  many  other  languages  arose  by  some  such  process.f  As 

* LitoraUy  it  is  ’S^irPf  I bat  it  is  a vory  common  practico  in  Prakrit,  of  which 
numberless  instances  aro  found  in  the  plays,  to  add  the  affix  to  Sanskrit  words 
without  any  effect  upon  tho  sense  of  the  latter  (of.  Pr.  Prak.  iv,  25,  Com.). 

f A good  illustration  of  the  process  is  mentioned  by  Max  Muller  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Languages.  In  Lect.  II,  page  79,  he  quotes  the  following  remarks  from 
an  American  paper  about  the  Negro-English.  “As  to  Oases,  I do  not  know  that  I ever 
heard  a regular  possessive,  but  they  have  begun  to  develope  one  of  their  own,  which  is 
a vory  curious  illustration  of  the  way  inflectional  forms  have  probably  grown  up  in 
other  languages.  If  they  wiBh  to  make  the  faot  of  possession  at  all  emphatic  or  dis- 
tinct,  they  use  the  whole  word  “ own.”  Thus  they  will  say  “ Mosey  houso.  But  if 
asked  whose  house  that  is,  the  answer  is  “ Mosey  own.”  “ Co’  Molsy  y own  was  the 
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^r?irf  is  the  original  of  P#qtqi,  so  W<T  is  the  original  of  qrqf  (or  qrsrqi)  ; 
and  3irr  has  the  same  meaning  as  garf  (or  qqqiqf),  just  as  qrr  means 

the  same  as.  qqrx  doer,  and  qfTX  in  the  phrases  T"Slfi  ^TPCfl,  [qnxm,  &c., 
(cf.  Siddlianta  Ivaumudi  to  Pan.  3,  4,  27,  Yol.  II,  page  4G8)  the  same  as 
qqnr  “ manner.” 

But  to  return  to  the  phonetic  changes  which  ^xqi  underwent,  it  is 
well  known  rule  in  Prakrit,  that  non-initial  single  mute  consonants  ar 
elided  (cf.  Prakrit  a I’rakasa  II,  2.).  Accordingly  q<T  becomes  a 

form  which  occurs  in  several  of  the  examples  already  quoted.  When  two 
vowels  meet  in  consequence  of  such  an  elision  of  a consonant,  they  are 
often  contracted*  in  Prakrit  already  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  IV.  1.),  hut  still 
more  in  its  descendant,  the  Gaurian.  Hence  i&rir  becomes  in  the  Gaurian 
%tt,  and  this  again  changes  into  #XT.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  hraqb,  horse,  is 
in  Prakrit  inf7.iT,  in  the  Gaurian  hpff  (Alwari  and  Sindhi),  or  hif  T (High 
Hindi).  On  the  change  of  the  final  to  ^iT,  as  well  as  the  change  of  the 
feminine  termination  qjT  to  T in  see  some  remarks  below  and  in  Essay  IV. 

From  #vt  (or  %TT),  q»T,  may  be  derived  immediately  the  modern 
forms  ?TT  (or  qu),  qrl,  qi,  by  another  step  of  phonetic  decay.  The  elision  of 
a medial  X,  though  not  noted  in  the  Sutras  of  Vararuchi,  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  the  later  Prakrit ; e,  g.,  qx,  for  qfx,  in 

qrqWTT  i|  i.  e. 

Sanskrit,  ^qifqiqqfcxqifqqqTfW  i 
^TflflTSnfXiqi^T^Tfs)'  n 

Karp ura  Mapjari  Sattaka,  verse  2. 

But  in  the  Gaurian  the  elision  of  a medial  single  X is  not  without 
example.  For  instance,  the  conjunction  q,  but,  clearly  stands  for  the  San- 
skrit qxn,  which  occurs  in  Hindi  also,  and  more  commonly  as  qx.  Simi- 
larly, the  Ganwdri  sign  of  the  genitive  qi  has  arisen  from  the  other 
Ganwari  and  poetic  form  qrx.  Another  Hindi  word  qiX  (qrf<)  which,  how- 
ever, has  a different  origin  and  stands  for  the  Prakrit  qifxq  (Sanskrit  qr^i), 
also  becomes  not  uncommonly  qi,  especially  in  the  older  poets  like  Kabir, 

e-a-,  ^ ^ ^ 

qs%T  vrq  qw  qi  5nqt  q’qq-  q>  flTrit  ii  or 
High  Hindi,  qr%r  qjfqtuq  qiq  qifx  arrq'  q«q  qifx  fli?'  h 

There  is  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  deriving  qrr,  qil,  qi,  from  qjvq, 
%Xt ; qiX,  still  another  derivation  is  possible  which  I shall  presently  give,  and 

odd  reply  made  by  a little  girl  to  the  question,  whose  child  she  was  carrying.  Co’  is 
little  j y euphonic.” — I think  also,  it  can  he  shown  that  the  affix  by  means  of  which 
many  Sanskrit  genitives  are  formed,  is  nothing  else  but  a possessive  pronominal  base, 
equivalent  to  the  common  possessive  pronominal  base  XI,  meaning  “own.” 

17  it 
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which  is  not  open  to  this  difficulty.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it,  I will  dispose  of  another  genitive  post-position  which,  there 
appears  little  doubt,  is  really  derived  from  ^tt  and  thus  medially  from  the 
Prakrit  viz.  the  Bangdli  genitive  post-position  XX,  and  the  Bangali 

and  Oriya  C 

In  Bangali,  all  adjectives  which  are  derived  through  the  Prakrit  appear 
in  the  crude  base  (that  is  without  the  Prakrit  endings  sit  [masculine]  or  VjT  or 
^ [feminine]  and  anuswara  [neuter]),  and  hence  are  alike  in  all  genders  and 
cases,  e.  g.,  WIT  siPST^,  little  boy,  and  irz  Trf%*RT,  little  girl  (cf.  Shama  Churn 
Sircar’s  Bangali  Grammar,  page  75, 2nd  edition).  Hence  the  Prakrit  or 
contracted  ifiKT,  would  in  Bangali  become  ffiC  Now  this  form  tfir  occurs  now 
and  then  in  Tulsi  Das,  who,  in  his  Ramayan,  has  laid  all  the  principal  Gaurian 
languages,  and  Bangali  among  them,  under  contribution.  An  instance  of  a 
verse  containing  it,  has  been  already  quoted.  I have  above  referred  to  the 
Prakrit  rule  of  eliding  a medial  single  mute  consonant.  The  term  medial 
includes  also  the  initial  consonant  of  a word  which  forms  the  last  part  of  a 
compound  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  II,  2 ) ; e.  g.,  Sanscrit  becomes  in  Prakrit 

^3PC*JT ; Sanskrit  finiavTC  becomes  in  Pr  krit  finpiiTTT.  in  Gaurian  ; 

Sanskrit  becomes  Prakrit  ^jjVjTXT,  Gaurian  ^K.  I have  also 

shown  that,  though  in  Prakrit  i9  generally  used  pleonastically,  so  that 
its  concomitant  word  is  also  in  the  genitive  case,  yet  in  some  instances  it  is 
made  to  form  a compound  with  its  concomitant  word  which  thou  drops 
its  genitive  inflexion.  This  latter  usage  seems  to  have  become  exclusively 
established  in  the  Bangali,  and  in  using  in  composition  with  the  word  in 
the  genitive  case,  the  initial  of  the  former  is  elided  regularly.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  VC  Take  for  instance  the  genitive  of  T?  wire  a child  ; it  would  be  vrwnvr 
this  would  change  to  and  this  to  or  (by  contraction 

of  the  two  adjoining  vowels)  ^wrrkr,  which  is  the  present  genitive  in  Bangali. 
By  analogy,  the  other  Bangali  genitive  post-position  T,  which  it  shares  with 
the  Oriya,  is  probably  a curtailment  of  the  genitive  sign  <fiT,  still  occurring 
in  Tulsi  Das  and  in  the  Ganwari. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  the  Prakrit 
is  VuT.  But  -gfcT  assumes  various  forms  in  Prakrit.  Perhaps  the  most 
common,  though  not  the  most  regular,  form  of  it  is  (where  the  change 
of  v?  to  c takes  place  by  Pr.  Prak.  I,  28,  and  that  of  <T  to  ^ by  Pr.  Prak. 
II,  7),  e.  g., 

c fkc  n=Sanskrit  ^ % 3kHT  ll 
Or  : vmvrsr  n=  Sanskrit  c'reprn  fwvfrT  li 

Or  : vd  fcp-J  wrf<  n=Sanskrit  xx  fk  ii 
Next  comes  the  form  efc,  foimed  regularly  according  to  Pr.  Prak.  I,  27,  and 
II,  7,  e.  g., 

n=  Sanskrit  ii 
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Or  : m ng  u=Sanskrit  SHTH  n 

The  most  regular  form,  though  not  so  frequent,  is  with  change  of 
^ to  ^ by  Pr.  Prak.  I,  28,  and  elision  of  7f  by  Pr.  Prak.  II,  2.,  in  both  of 
which  sutras  it  is  given  among  the  examples.  Another  not  unfrequent  form 
is  (Pr.  Prak.  XI,  15),  in  which  the  rf  of  ®?T  under  the  influence  of 
^3  has  changed  to  'S',  a change  not  uncommon  in  Prakrit,  as  in  ’q-f^vr  ir,  for 
Vfrr^TJ,  (Pr.  Prak.  II,  8,  2S.),  for  for  fjpo  HHHT, 

(Mrichchh.  Act  II  page  62).  Examples  of  are — 

gri  n=Sanskrit  arn  n 

efrir  n = Sanskrit  nreiniJ  3PT:  u etc. 

Another  very  rare  foim  is  where  the  ^ may  he  a substitution 
either  for  the  ^ of  (by  Pr.  Prak.  II,  23,  as  for 

for  cfiWm:,  Eatnawali,  Act  I,  page  21),  or  for  the  ^ of  (by  analogy  of  Pi’. 
Prak.  II,  12,  as  for  efi^yap)  ; it  occurs,  e.  g.,  in  gr§fVr^1  ||=Sanskrit  giffT 

||.  From  the  form  probably  spi-ang  the  form  which  occurs 

only  in  the  augmented  shape  by  the  not  uncommon  substitution  of 

an  v for  the  first  'Uj  (cf  Pr.  Prak.  1, 5,  as  ifSH  for  maiT,  knit  for  ifc*H 

for  &c.).  The  most  extraordinary  transformation  of  sh,  however,  is  the 

rare  one  3;^  which  occurs,  e.  y.,in^j'%j|^jjM=Sanskrit  Jiv?--  wp  (Mrichchh. 

Act  II,  page  63).  From  either  cir^orqr^by  the  easy  change  of  the  linguals  oi-sr 
into  y (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  II,  30),  arose  a further  form  ; xuxless  it  be  considered 
itself  the  original  of  qr^r,  which  is  equally  possible  ; or  nrv  might  also  be  derived 
direct  from  cf.  Pr.  Prak.  II,  13, 14.  The  same  relation  as  assist  to  ^r, 
bears  to  ^ ; and  as  qra;  is  to  so  is  to  The  form  <*ra:  (as 

an  indeclinable  adjective  like  those  in  Han  gall)  has  been  used,  as  already 
shown,  in  the  vulgar  and  poetical  Hindi,  to  express  the  genitive.  And  from 
it,  as  also  explained  already,  probably  the  Bangali  and  Oriya  genitive  sign  T 
is  derived,  by  the  elision  of  the  consonant  ^ and  loss  of  the  vowel  "31  through 
the  contraction  of  the  meeting  vowels  consequent  upon  that  elision  ; e.  g., 

Jjn;  = ijr?T3j<  = iff  K.* 

The  other  forms  or  or  are,  I think,  the  originals  of  the  dif- 
ferent modern  Hindi  post-positions  jrt  or  4iT  or  and  their  feminine  a#l  and 
inflected  ■%.  As  the  Prakrit  aRrafiT  becomes  (by  elision  of  ^i)  ^<iiT,  and  this 
again  in  the  Gaurian  (by  contraction  of  the  meeting  vowels)  afiyT  or  a^rr,  so 
the  Prakrit  apa^T  becomes  and  this  in  the  Gaurian  apl  or  crt  or  aR|.  As 
regards  this  final  ’sgr  of  ^rr  which  corresponds  to  tlxo  masculine  ending  ajp  of 
all  adjectives  which  have  come  into  the  Hindi  through  the  Prakrit,  it  is  every- 
* Perhaps  the  possessive  in  Hindi  HTT,  rPCT,  f?F?TC,  xfTnTf,  &c.,  should 

be  explained  by  means  of  this  element  ("C  for  ^T),  the  curtailment  of  (or  ^iTT),  thus 

9^rPT  Sanskrit  auflri  arp  — Prakrit  3^  J for  the  commonly  received  deriva- 
tion of  these  pronouns  from  the  Sanskrit  possessiva  &c.,  is  not 

without  difficulties. 
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where  the  substitute  of  the  Prakrit  masculine  nominative  ending  38T.  Adject- 
ive bases  in  ^ end  in  Sanskrit  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine  in  ^i, 
feminine  "3TT  or  K\  plural  ^T*.  These  terminations  change  in  the  Prakrit  in 
%T,  ^6(T  or  x;,  and  ^T-  In  the  Alwari  dialect,  as  well  as  in  the  Sitidhi  and 
Naip&li,  these  terminations  are  preserved  unchanged.  The  genitive  post- 
positions in  Alwari  and  Naipali  are,  nominative  singular  masculine  sfiT,  nomi- 
native plural  masculine  ^TT,  feminine  ; in  Sindhi  resp.  srr,  oU,  srl ; similarly, 
in  all  three  languages,  is  a horse,  rirei  horses,  mare,  &c.  The 
Brajbhasha  changes  generally  the  Prakrit  v*T  into  »-T,  and  has  therefore  efiT, 
instead  of  ^T;  similarly  for  Prakrit  (Sanskrit  e|frsirr:).  The 

High  Hindi  finally  changes  the  harsher  diphthongs  % or  into  the  more 
agreeable  vowel  ^T,  and  hence  has  cfTT,  for  or  or  ^>^T- 

Prom  (or  T or  «rt)  the  feminine  3ft  was  formed,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal rule  of  the  Hindi  of  forming  the  feminine  in  x;,  instead  of  the  Sanskrit 
or  Prakrit  ^T.  The  origin  of  the  feminine  3d  and  the  inflected  form  % will  be 
explained  afterwards  (see  Essay  I V). 

The  form  f%g;  perhaps  has  even  a better  claim  than  the  form  to  be 
considered  the  original  of  3fT,  '3t,  3f.  It  is  true  that  so  far  as  I have  search- 
ed the  Prakrit  dialogues  of  Sanskrit  dramas,  I have  not  discovered  an  in- 
stance of  either  3\ 3J  or  f3i  <T  being  used  in  that  pleonastic  manner  in  which 
■^iXT^T  is  employed.  While  3*T^T  is  frequently  used  in  a determinative  sense 
(as  affix  of  the  genitive),  I have  never  found  or  f3f^T  so  used,  but  always 
in  a predicative  sense  (as  a proper  participle  past  passive).  But  besides 
the  direct  proofs  to  be  adduced  hereafter  (showing  that  1%%  is  the  original 
of  ^t),  the  following  reasons  will  show  that  not  much  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance.  In  the  first  place,  that  no  instance  of  f%% 
or  3<^t  as  genitive  affix  is  found,  is  merely  matter  of  accident.  For  alto- 
gether the  use  of  a Prakrit  form  of  the  Sanskrit  participle  ®<T  in  this  deter- 
minative sense,  is  confined  to  one  play,  the  Mrichchhakati ; and  even  there  it 
occurs  only  about  fourteen  times  (in  the  form  3ST3;) . This  use  of  was  evi- 
dently slang.  But  while  other  plays  also  introduce  low  and  vulgar  people,  they 
do  it  only  on  rare  occasions  and  even  then  put  a more  or  less  refined  language 
into  their  mouth  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  Mrichchhakati  introduces  low  people 
very  extensively,  and  allows  them  to  express  themselves  freely  in  their  native 
vulgar  jargon.  This  explains  also  the  occurrence,  in  the  Mrichchhakati,  of 
other  grammatical  forms  besides  3iT3f,  which  are  found  in  no  other  play.  We 
may  safely  conclude  that  since  the  use  of  a Prakrit  form  of  tfirT  to  determine 
the  genitive  is  confined  to  one  play  and  even  there,  on  account  of  its  vul- 
garity, is  only  exceptionally  introduced,  the  manner  of  its  use  there  must  not 
be  taken  as  a measure  of  its  use  in  general  among  the  people.  Among  them, 
^T3T  was  employed,  no  doubt,  much  more  frequently,  and  very  probably 
other  loans  of  sKrr  (as  &c.,)  also,  which  were  too  vulgar  to  he  admit- 
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ted  at  all  into  any  play.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that,  among 
only  about  fourteen  instances  of  grW,  the  form  fag  or  gig  should  never  oc- 
cur, seeing  that  the  latter  was  probably  the  more  vulgar  expression  of  the  two. 
And  here  1 may  call  attention  to  the  oft-observed  fact  that  what  had  been  once 
vulgar  or  slang  phrases,  or  grammatical  forms,  during  the  classical  period  of  a 
language,  generally  becomes  the  material  out  of  which  the  language  after  its 
decay  reconstructs  itself.  This  law  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. “ The  sources  of  Italian  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  classical  Literature 
of  Rome,  hut  in  the  popular  dialects  of  Italy.  Hindustani  is  not  the 
daughter  of  Sanskrit,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Vedas,  or  in  the  later  literature  of 
the  Brahmans  ; it  is  a branch  of  the  living  speech  of  India,  springing  from 
the  same  stem  from  which  Sanskrit  sprang,  when  it  first  assumed  its  literary 
independence.”*  (2.)  Moreover,  there  is  direct  proof  that  fagi  and  ggT  were 
used  in  a determinative  sense.  In  Sanskrit,  sfifi',  the  locative  singular  of 
«SrT,  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  dative.  Even  there  it  has  nearly 
lost  its  originally  predicative  meaning,  and  has  come  to  he  regarded  almost 
like  a mere  case-affix.  But  in  the  Prakrit  and  Gaurian,  s5<i  as  well  as  other 
similar  Sanskrit  words,  e.  g.,  ^ (Marathi  gfat),  ggvfa  (Bangali  grri,  Hindi 
gfa) , have  become  mere  case — signs  of  the  dative.  N ow  is  rendered  in  the 
Prakrit  promiscuously  by  gfagf  (or  fagfa),  or  by  fgrg,  or  by  gig.  Examples 
of  gggi  are  the  following — 

gif  rg  fa  gig  rfa  srmrTfo  ii  i.  e. 

Skr.  % gfa  ggj  sfa  tw  3>vj  sngrfg  n or 

High  Hindi : g gfa  fa  gg  gr  fag  ( gigi  g ) gg  *fig  V ll 

Or  : grigrcg  fg  g II  i-  e. 

Skr.  ggfai  ■gigrg:  sgsfa  g sngrfg  n or 

High  Hindi : g uwt  fa  giTg  fag  ( gjTgT  g ) gg  *r'  3fTgg\  # I 

Mrichchhakati. 

Or  : ire  giw  fa  II  *’•  e- 

Skr.  uu  gggw  gfa  n or 

High  Hindi : gg  Jifat  fag  g fag  % ll 

Or  : yg  trggrgtggigfagig  Tugg  fa  u *•  e- 
Skr.  vg  vfa  u or 

High  Hindi : gg  rift  vrsn  % gr^T  gtarg  gr  fag  g n 

Ditto,  Act.  VI.  page,  186. 

Examples  of  fag  are — 

grgj  fag  g;g  gjrggT  ll  i-  e. 

* Max  Muller,  Lectures  ou  the  Science  of  Language,  Lect.  II.,  page  67.  The 
greater  part  of  that  lecture  (pp,  60  to  80)  is  devoted  to  this  sirhject  of  what  M.  M. 
calls  “ dialectio  regeneration.” 
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Skr.  w ii  or 

High  Hindi : fare  % fasfa?  *i  i?  II 

Batnavali,  Act  II,  page  57. 

Or  : sffar  g*i  fajfanr^^w^Tns^fai^ *iwimre  il  i.  e. 

Skr.  ssgiTrr  ^j?rg?fa*iTW  3fh... . ll  or 

High  Hindi : «pt‘  g;  % fa#  ...  v^imiii  ^r<f\  y « 

Venisamhara,  Act  II.  page.  35. 

An  example  of  qrg  is  the  following — 

tit?  n^-vrr^li  urufa^fa;  ll  i.  e. 

Skr.  tit?  n^nrfjmji:  g#  ■ssimi’TPu?#!  ^TT^r^j^r  n or 
High  Hindi : nnr  ^wnt  # fa?#  wttt  ^Prr  % il 

Mrichchhakati,  Act  X.  page  323. 

It  is  more  than  probable  then,  that  if  fa#,  or  was  used  beside 
to  express  the  dative,  fa#T  orTj#T  was  also  employed  beside  to  express 

the  genitive.  And  I think  it  not  impossible,  that  a more  careful  and  ex- 
tensive examination  of  Prakrit  and  the  earliest  Gaurian  literature,  might  bring 
to  light  instances  of  the  use  of  fa#T  or  as  affixes  of  the  genitive. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  fa#T.  By  the  usual  elision  of 
the  medial  mute  consonant,  the  form  farin'  would  arise.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
usual  form  in  which  the  participle  ssn  appears  in  the  earlier  Hindi  poets 
(especially  Sura  Das),  where  it  is  written  fa#T,  with  a slight  accommodation 
to  the  pronunciation  to  avoid  the  hiatus.  Generally,  however,  in  such  cases  the 
vowel  X before  in  is  changed  to  the  corresponding  semivowel  g;  e.  g.,  Sanskrit 
= Prakrit  rf?%  = Hindi  T!W  ; Sanskrit  nffajrp  = Prakrit  = 

Hindi  <r#b  &c.,  and  in  the  Brajbliasha  r^r,  qrtjr,  etc.  Accordingly,  fafiSiT 
would  become  #r,  and  in  the  Braj  Bhasha  4#.  The  reason  why  it  is  changed 
to  farin'  (or  faftjT)  is  simply  euphonism,  an  initial  double  consonant  being 
difficult  to  pronounce.  But  when  in  other  words  (t#T,  the  double 
consonant  would  be  medial  and  hence  divisible  between  the  two  enclosing 
syllables,  it  is  not  avoided  ; and  for  the  same  reason  the  word  fa#T  itself,  when 
it  is  compounded  with  a prefix,  is  spelt  #3T  in  the  Naipali ; e.  g.,  5J«I  V3 

= Hindi  5R  -siTf^  fapmjTT  ( = S.  fapWT:).  This  is  but  the  ap- 
plication of  a well  known  Sanskrit  Sandhi  rule,  according  to  which,  e.  g.,  fat 
+ = fv^faf  j jj  + ^jfar  = JJ^frT,  but  faflft  + = fat#,  WPT  + % = 

WI^t:  (cf.  Siddh.  Kaum.  to  Pan.  G,  4,  77,  G4,  82,  page  118.)  Now  when  far# 
is  used  to  express  the  genitive,  it  is  no  more  an  independent  word,  but  has 
sunk  down  to  the  position  of  an  affix,  and  forms  a compound  with  its 
concomitant  word.  Hence,  cpj  would  have  a medial  position  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  avoided.  Hence  fafifT,  when  used  as  a sort  of  genitive  affix, 
would  be  contracted  into  efm  (or  tRT). 

Lastly  #r  would,  for  reasons  of  euphony,  be  contracted  into  %T  (or  3>T  or 
cfTT)  ; just  as  the  harsher  forms  Trfjf  or  or  T,  &e.,  of  the  Braj 
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Bhasha  are  contracted  in  the  High  Hindi  into  the  more  euphonious  KTT, 

&c..  The  following  scheme  will  make  the  similarity  still  more  manifest  to  the 
eye— 

Sanskrit.  Prakrit.  Br.  Bhasha.  Hindi. 

(3rfWK:),  (^f-)f«qrr:  = far-)f%^T  = fa-)1^rT  = (^r-)w  = (3T-)TT 
(TB?Tr:),  (T-)f%<T:  = = (T-)fW  = = (T-)^T 

(mftrTi),  (*TT-)fT7r:=  (FT-)fc^T  = (*T-)fC%T  = (w-)m  = (TJT-)TT 
faftlrr:),  (tjf-)fjlrr:  = (~T-)faT37=  (wr-)TOT=  (^TT-)JTT 

(®?r:),  (— )f%rj:  = (— )f^r=  (— (— )^T  = (— )3tt 

A still  more  exact  parrallel,  than  by  these  examples,  is  afforded  by  the 
Hindi  'sjt  (feminine  '«ft,  plural  if),  the  past  tense  of  the  auxiliary  verb  %T*TT,  to 
be.  For  the  original  of  «tt  is  Bgpr:,  the  Sanskrit  past  participle  of  the  verb 
^TT,  to  stand.  The  initiator  is  dropped,  as  usual  in  Prakrit;  likewise  the 
medial  rf  ; thus  we  arrive  at  ; and  this  may  change  either  to  f’sjifT,  which 
would  he  exactly  parallel  to  the  Braj  Bhasha  f^rnT,  or  to  'Ojr,  which  would 
he  exactly  parallel  to  the  form  %r.  assumed  by  me  as  the  immediate  original 
°f  (3iT).  Now  both  and  'in  occur  in  the  Naipali,  and  are  there  the 
simultaneous  equivalents  of  the  Hindi  WT  ; e g., 

WT  farijT  I i e. 

High  Hindi : wra  i St.  Luke  i,  5. 

Again  : T fafv  W TWcttu  i i.  c. 

High  Hindi : Sj  ir^f  frfa  « vi  | St.  Luke  i,  6. 

Again  : T fwuT  i i.  e. 

High  Hindi : il  33  3V  i i St.  Luke  i,  7. 

In  the  case  of  v;t.  therefore,  we  can  still  follow  its  descent,  step  by  step, 
from  the  Sanskrit  f^cTh  through  fvj<T,  fees,!,  f*T3T,  iff,  to  WT ; while  in  the 
case  of  <st  unfortmvately  some  of  the  links  have  been  lost.  But  that  %,  or 
3*T,  is  really  a direct  descendant  of  the  Sanskrit  s57p,  just  as  WT  of  is 

even  more  remarkably  proved  by  the  Naipali ; for  in  one  ease  it  actually 
makes  use  of  %r  (feminine  3ft,  plural  3TT)  as  a substitute  of  ®<r:.  The  Nai- 
pali, namely,  possesses  two  forms  of  the  past  participle  passive  ; one  is  the 
ordinary  form,  which  it  shares  with  all  other  Gaurian  languages  ; the  other  is 
a very  peculiar  pleonastic  form,  which  I believe  only  one  other  Gaurian  lan- 
guage, viz.,  the  Marathi,  possesses.  The  difference  between  those  two  forms 
appears  to  be  this,  that  the  participle  takes  tho  common  form,  whenever  it  is 
used  actively  to  denote  the  past  tense  active,  and  the  pleonastic  form  when- 
ever it  is  used  passively  as  a participial  adjective.  The  pleonastic  form  is 
made  by  superadding  the  past  participle  sSU!,  contracted  to  ifir,  to  the  common 
form  of  the  past  participle  passive,  and  of  the  two  participles,  thus  compound- 
ed, the  latter  cannot  be  inflected,  whereas  the  former  (i.  c.,  ipT)  takes  the  in- 
flexions, and  agrees  with  the  qualified  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case, 
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(i.  e.,  masculine  %r.  feminine  plural  and  oblique  HIT) ; e.  g.,  the  past  parti- 
ciple passive  of  to  write,  used  to  form  the  perfect  tense  active,  is 

(i.  e.,  Sans.  fiHfrifG) ; but  with  the  proper  passive  sense,  it  is  HiT  (i.  e. 

Sanskrit  f^rfisTFr:  or  Hindi  1%HIT  SNT  or  HHT),  thus  “the  Gospel  written 

by  Luke”  is  ^ r TJHHWTNTT  (i  e.  Sanskrit  SINN  eRfr:  TJH- 

HHTNFO  or  Hindi  ! QH«rHTr)  ; but  “ Luke  wrote  a Gospel” 

is  ^i^jr  sjhhHTNIN  (i.  e.,  Sanskrit  ^r%sr  %f«slcr:  TIHHHTHKb  or  Hindi 

fls, 

NtHT  Vf  f^figx  uqviHHr^n:)-  A few  other  examples  are : HTTP?  Nthtt 

VNT  HiT  ITT  H^HNK  HT3  Y<T  HHTN1  HTT  TNHT  *•  e.,  High  Hindi  %?;  VfJiy  STTWH 
Hf%  5V  if  h«  Hi"?  TH  «sf r hnt  Nr  (Lit.  Sanskrit  HTOTfa  srJT^N?  HraTj  HT%- 
<TfH  HHr  HTHNTHHlHDT  ^7f:  nmrfHH:  Urf:  f^jTrs)  St.  Luke  i,  20,  27. 
Again,  <3  HTfHH  f*fff  rrrs^Ti  H HT  eft  fvjr.  i.  e.,  High  Hindi  HN  vhj 

HNN  % NTH  ntj^tT  hn!  JpTt  vft  (or  Sanskrit  NT HoTT  S<TT  St. 

Luke  i,  27.  Again,  ht  ftsfil  W *-  e.,  High  Hindi  Vfpr  fsivrn  ^TT 

NHT  % (or  Sanskrit  Ndi  gffi-TsfHl)  St.  Luke  i,  14.  Again,  ^ NlHir  HNJT  Hit 
%T  NT  irsf  Hf-HHI  nht  i.  e.,  High  Hindi  hh  H(H>  'fft  war  NrTlHT 

SNr.  In  this  last  example,  the  participle  %f  and  the  genitive  affix  qrr 
are  side  by  side.* 

Whichever  be  thought  the  more  probable  derivation  of  HTT,  either  from 
'fT'T  or  f'fT'p — and  this  can  only  be  decided  after  a more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  earliest  Gaurian  literature — I hope,  I have  succeeded  in  proving 
so  much  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Sanskrit  participle  eid  is  in  one  form  or  the 
other  the  original  of  the  genitive  post-positions. 

There  remains  briefly  to  consider  the  post-positions  in  the  other  Gau- 
rian languages.  In  the  case  of  most  of  them  my  remarks  are  not  meant  to  be 

* A very  similar,  thougli  not  quite  so  parallel  case  is  that  of  vjj,  a past  participle 
of  NT*TT,  to  he,  which  still  occurs  in  the  Ganwari,  and  is  also  met  with  now  and  then  in 
Tulsi  Das.  It  stands  for  the  High  Hindi  aTN  (Sanski’it  W«T- ),  and  the  Low  Hindi  WHT, 
or  HHT-  It  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  following  verse  of  Tulsi  Das, 

NH  HTf#  HT  HVfH  NHHWIT  II  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : HHf  SHT  Hv  TNT  N NHHTH  II 

Sundar  kand. 

HT  is,  a curtailment  of  the  Low  Hindi  VRT  or  HHT,  which  are  both  probably  de- 
rived from  a Prakrit  (for  Sanskrit  Wjfi) . Prom  Hfq^f,  by  the  elision  of 

would  come  VltHHT,  Vli)T,  WHT,  and  from  the  same,  by  the  elision  of  both  ^ and  H,  would 
come  «?;NT  = N*TT  = HUT.  Another  parallel  case,  I believe,  wo  have  in  the  syllable 
31T  (femhnno  Hi,  plural  H),  which  forms  the  Hindi  future  tense ; e.  g.,  tHAI,  he  will  be 
For  it  stands  probably  for  HHT,  the  Hindi  past  participle  of  NTHT,  to  go ; and  JTHT  itself 
is  connectedjvith  the  Sanskrit  Hrfb  and  Prakrit  HHT  or  (with  insertion  of  an  eupho- 
nious *0  HHT-  Compare  also  HI  in  the  Low  Hindi  phrase  HT  5JTHT,  to  bo  found, 
for  HINT  5JT«TT,  and  HIT,  the  Low  Hindi  for  Hffi,  what  ? 
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more  than  suggestions  of  their  probable  origin,  founded  partly  on  the  fact  of 
the  common  origin  of  all  Gaurian  languages,  partly  on  Prakrit  analogies. 

In  the  Marathi  genitive  post-positions  ^T,  a simple  transforma- 
tion of  the  guttural  of  <rr,  yft,  ^ into  a palatal  has  taken  place.  For 

the  rest  they  must  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  a<T  in  the  same  manner  as 
'fiT,  ^1,  %.  There  is  only  one  other  instance  known  to  me  in  Marathi  of  such 
a change  of  gutturals  and  palatals  : it  is  that  of  the  Sanskrit  fyr  rl?C  barba- 
rian into  the  Maharashtri  which  is  the  subject  of  a special  rule  in 

the  Prakrits  Prakasa  (II.  33.)  But  the  change  is  physiologically  very  easy 
(cf.  Max  Muller,  Science  of  Languages  Lect.  Ill,  page,  155  vol.  2nd),  and  by 
no  means  uncommonin  the  Aryan  languages  in  general  (cl.  Bopp,  Comp.  Gram. 
§ 14  page  25).* 

The  origin  of  the  Panjabi,  Sindhi  and  Gujarati  post-positions  I explain 
alike,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which  I have  explained  the  Bangali 
and  Oriya  post-positions  y and  yy  ; viz.  that  they  have  originated  from  a 
Prakrit  form  of  tRH  by  the  elision  of  the  initial  consonant  3fT  and  contraction 
(by  Sandh i)  of  the  two  adjoining  vowels. 

The  original  of  the  Panjabi  post-positions  yr,  y),  y is  the  form  yiyT  or 
fyriy  ; probably  the  latter. t Take  for  instance  the  genitive  of  horse. 
It  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  originally  i|l%  fyryT.  % Here  the  original 

* I had  written  tlie  above  remarks  when  I received  a copy  of  the  Student’s 
Manual  of  Marathi  Grammar.  In  the  appendix  on  the  grammatical  forms  which  occur 
in  old  Marathi  poetry,  a few  forms  are  given  which  confirm  my  thooiy  in  a remarkable 
way.  The  old  form  of  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  ^ is  there  (page  138)  stated 
to  be  reap.  and  Now  represents  a Prakrit  form  and  is  the 

very  form  which,  a few  pages  back,  I postulated  as  tho  immediate  original  of  tlie 
Hindi  3TT  (taking  yi  and  ^ to  be  interchangeable  letters)  and  about  which  I expressed 
a hope  that  a more  thorough  examination  of  the  oldest  Gaurian  literature  might  bring 
to  light  traces  of  it.  I,  there,  derived  *RT  (or  thus  : Sanskrit  fSH:,  Prakrit 
= fyr%  (or  f%%)  = either  (or  f^T)  or  *1  (or  (or  ^T).  The 

derivation  of  ^T(  in  the  same  grammar  page  132)  from  the  Sanskrit  genitive  affix 
W is  untenable.  1 stly,  because  even  if  *8  could  be  the  original  of  V,  it  certainly 
could  not  bo  so  of  tho  older  from  fW  2 ndly.  The  Sanskrit  * is  unchangeable, 
while  is  capable  of  forming  case,  number,  and  gender.  3rdly.  Against  the  Sans- 
krit  derivative  affix  as  well  as  against  the  inflexional  affix  HI  all  those  objections 
lie  which  I have  pointed  out  with  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  Hindi  ^1  from  the 
Sanskrit  affix  or  w)v. 

t The  Panjabi  dictionary  of  tho  Lodiana  Mission  gives  a form  Ty^iT,  a preposition 
or  genitive  particle.  If  this  can  bo  trusted,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  initial  ^ 
of  the  Panjabi  post-positions  is  a modification  of  the  original  ^ of  f%yT  See  on  this 
interchange  of  the  guttural  and  dental  class,  Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar,  § 401. 

$ I must  reserve  the  explanation  of  the  inflected  from  UP?  for  another  paper. 
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meaning  of  was  no  more  felt ; it  had  become  like  a mere  affix  and 

had  assumed  an  enclitic  position,  forming  one  word  with  Hence,  as  in 

compound  words,  the  (now  medial)  consonant  31  was  elided,  and  the  two  ad- 
joining vowels  5+1  contracted  (by  dropping  c)  ; thus  we  have  iff' 

— hlir  Finally  as  in  High  Hindi  the  harsh  diphthong  % was  changed  to 
the  more  agreeable  vowel  ; thus  iri%  gT.  The  process  here  assumed  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  origin  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  who.  In 
Prakrit  the  interrogative  pronoun  *fiT  ( = Sanskrit  qr:)  has  almost  invariably 
appended  to  it,  the  enclitic  thus  #7  here  the  consonant^  is 

always  elided  ; thus  'SW  ; in  the  Gaurian  again  the  two  adjoining  vowels 
^ are  contracted  (by  dropping  'S  ),  thus  ^vr*T-* 

The  Sindhi  post-positions  3H,  5j),  5J,  aiT  may  have  originated  from  the 
form  f+frilT  (=  farijT  = %^t),  by  exactly  the  same  process  as  explained  above 
in  the  case  of  37  ; thus  f^rer  = =»  %1%  hb  Finally  the  ini- 

tial semivowel  U of  hi  would  change,  according  to  a general  rule  of  the 
Prakrit  (P.  P.  II,  31)  and  Gaurian,  into  the  palatal  consonant  5?;  thus 

ifT-t 

The  Gujar&ti  post-positions  (vf),  sf,  etc.)  I am  inclined  to  derive  from 
an  obsolete  Prakrit  form  of  sfirl\  via.  fsfiieT  or  fiuiT  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Panjabi  37  from  or  the  Sindhi  an  from  f3SUT.  That  such  a Prakrit 

form  must  have  once  existed,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Hindi.  In  poetry,  an 
old  Hindi  form  3Tr37  or  qftvrT  often  occurs  equivalent  to  made  or  done. 
Two  other  old  Hindi  past  participial  forms,  exactly  analogous  to  them,  also 
occur  in  poetry,  vie.  Cl5?!  or  g+vTT  given  (=  Sanskrit 3t1:)  and  or  ^friTT. 
taken  (=  Sanskrit  Now  the  derivation  of  3^Hl  is  well  assured 

Here  I will  only  say  that  I consider  the  termination  ^ to  be  a modification  of  the 
Sanskrit  genitive  termination  ^i*SJ  (of  bases  in  XI),  which  in  Prakrit  becomes  (or 
SJjThf  or  ^1N)  or  if  The  enrtailment  of  'i3fi3T  or  3!  into  must  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  contemporaneously  with  the  modification  of  the  Prakrit  termination 
or^TN  or  hi  into  the  Gaurian  'I  (Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi)  or  ^iT  (Mar.  Gujar.). 

* A Prakrit  lingual  ^ generally  changes  into  the  dental  *T  in  Hindi.  In  the 
Alwar  dialect  the  pronoun  is  still  #T53*T  ; in  the  Ganwarf  and  in  Hindi poetry  (e.  g.  of 
Chand  Bardai)  it  is  compare  in  Marathi  "^7  fourth  for  the  Prakrit  It 

may  be  noticed  also  that  ths  vowels  T and  ^ which  are  elided,  are  preceded  by  their 
own  corresponding  diphthongs  X and  ^1T. 

+ The  Sindhi  post-positions  admit,  however,  also  of  a different  explanation.  Their 
initial  Straight  bo  merely  a softening  of  the  initial  which  we  have  in  the  Marathi. 
As  a somewhat  parallel  case  we  may  compare  the  Nipali  Hi  (they  are),  to  which  corre- 
sponds in  the  Low  Hindi  of  Alwar  If  and  in  High  Hindi  (i.  e.  Sanskrit  Hprl). 

$ Of  these  pairs  those  containing  the  are  later  and  occur  generally  in  Tulsi 
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According  to  the  Prakrit  Prakasa  VIII,  62,  the  participal  past  passive  of  the 
root  to  give  is  in  Prakrit  (for  Sanskrit  ^vf)  and  from  by  a regu- 
lar process  of  phonetic  modification,  which  I shall  explain  later  on,  the  form 
originated.  By  analogy  it  follows  that  the  other  two  forms  «fri«rr 
and  ^ftvrT  must  also  be  derived  from  original  Prakrit  forms  fqfnj  and  (of 
the  roots  a and  « ).  It  is  true  that  neither  far«J  nor  f^nir  are  supported  by 
any  of  Vararuehi’s  Sutras,  nor  by  the  Prakrit  of  the  plays  founded  upon  those 
Sutras.  But  as  the  process  of  phonetic  change  was  certainly  not  stop- 
ped by  Vararuchi’s  Sutras,  the  phase  of  Prakrit  exhibited  in  his  Sutras  can- 
not be  taken  as  a measure  of  what  Prakrit  may  have  been  at  a much  later 
period.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  the 
Prakrit  of  later  times  and  perhaps  among  the  vulgar,  contained  many  forms 
which  have  not  found  admittance  in  Vararuchi’s  Sutras  or  in  dramatic  Pra- 
krit. Among  those  later  or  more  vulgar  forms  fqrcT  and  must  have 
heen.f  Their  existence  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 

Das.  The  others. without  V are  the  more  original  onos  and  occur  for  example  in  Kabir 
Chand ; e.  g., 

>5fT  ^irsi*5  | 

5T5T  5S15T  S*JJT  ifipfl  II  *.  e. 

High  Hindi : mi  V(T^S(  TVVT  | 

HI  TJI-irT  -if  f^UT  II 

Tulsi  Das  Ramayan,  Ajudhya  Kami. 

Again : 57Tfv  qTtT  % *JtpTT  ^TT  I 

IlST  fV  ~Pf=TT  II  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : 3T^T  3iT%  IJtPTT  f^T  I 

^^rfT  ^ ^T%  %T  f^TUT  II 

Kabir,  Rekhtas. 

Again  : JT5T  3ipr  I 

Wt  ^ II  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : 3TT  -til  fa»=qT  I 

^rai  ^ q^r  ii 

Pr.  R&j  Ray.,  I,  1 1 . 

Again : '-FIV  ill  ?jfif  a^f  1 

VIPS  J2W  qiVT  11  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : 35JT  HiKST  fqf  *JT1  «q  faVT  I 
fllff  %I  V*I  BsTST  II 

Pr.  Eaj  II tv.,  1, 18. 

* The  dontal  «T  for  original  qt  according  to  general  Hindi  usage. 

t In  P.  P.  vm,  13,  it  is  stated  the  root  IF  or  IF  r may  change 
he  does  for  (=  Sanskrit  q>Tlf<T).  Prom  tffqr  a past,  part, 

®ay  be  derived  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  giW  might  ohange  into  by  the 
analogy  0f  just  as  e.  y.q^q  man  changes  into  qf^V ; of.  P,  P,  I,  33. 


into  sp1?;  e.  g. 
passive  ~qi,Tf 
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forms  eftsn  and  sft^rr  which  certainly  do  exist.  From  an  original  Prakrit 
fw  then,  through  the  intermediate  modification  ^t*TT,  I think  the  Gujarati 
genitive  post-positions  «ir,  &c.,  may  be  derived. 

Having  thus  explained  the  derivation  of  the  various  Gaurian  post-posi- 
tions of  the  genitive,  I now  proceed  to  state  another  important  evidence  in 
support  of  my  theory.  I have  shown  that  the  word  was  used  in  two 

different  ways  in  Prakrit  to  express  the  genitive,  viz.,  1st,  as  a mere  affix,  in 
which  case  it  was  compounded  with  the  word  which  was  to  he  put  into  the 
genitive  ease  ; 2nd,  as  a pleonastic  insertion,  in  which  case  the  word  which 
was  to  he  put  into  the  genitive  case,  retained  its  organic  genitive  inflexion. 
Now  I have  tried  to  prove  that  the  Bangali  post-positions  VX  and  and  the 
Oriya  post-position  K are  derived  from  the  Prakrit  employed  in  the  for- 
mer manner.  On  the  other  hand  the  Hindi  post-position  ^ s:t  (%<fb  ) are 

derived  from  the  same  Prakrit  employed  in  the  second  manner  and  the 
Hindi  post  position  qrr  (qft,  %)  as  well  as  the  post-positions  of  all  Gaurian 
languages  of  the  Hindi  class  (i.  e.  Naipali,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Sindhi,  Panjabi, 
hut  exclusive  of  Bangali  and  Oriya)  are  derived  from  the  Prakrit  form 
(fcffVT  respectively),  also  employed  in  the  second  manner.  This  accounts  why 
the  initial  was  lost  iu  Bangali  and  Oriya,  while  it  was  retained  in  Hindi, 
Naipali  and  Mari.  (hi.  It  is  true  was  dropped  (if  my  derivation  be  true) 
in  the  Panjabi,  Sindhi  and  Gujarati ; but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  though  the  wordsfV^l  and  f^mr  remained  independent  words, 
yet  being  only  pleonastic,  they  became  enclitic,  and  hence  liable  to  phonetic 
corruption  in  the  initial  letters  by  contact  with  the  principle  word,  on  which 
they  leant.  However  the  main  point  to  which  I wished  to  call  attention  is 
this,  that  if  my  theory  of  explanation  of  the  genitive  post-positions  of  the 
Hindi  class  of  the  Gaurian  languages  is  true,  it  may  be  expected  that  traces  of 
their  being  •&  pleonastic  insertion,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  organic  genitive 
of  the  inflected  word  will  have  remained.  A few  such  traces,  I think,  I can 
prove  to  exist,  and  considering  the  extent  to  which  phonetic  decay  has  gone 
in  the  modern  languages  of  India,  I think  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  and 
remarkable. 

In  Hindi  poetry,  such  combinations  as  wf?  srtt,  ^t,  rrtfl?  (all 
= or  or  sftVj  (—  ssr)  &c.,  are  not  uncommon  ; e.  g., 

stw  -vjjl  serif  HTMT  II  i.  e. 

High  Hindi:  % fa*  % ^iir  WtWT  'u*?!  aiMt  n 

Sura  Das,  Stirs  agar,  Ragvilasa. 

Or : «irhf  ?rrr?  #t  ii  i.  e. 

High  Hindi : « % <sif  n 


Ibidem,  162. 
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Or  : % vfTj  -z\€\  §ttt  ^'vr  u i.  e. 

High  Hindi : fire  # s?  f?re  % sv  ntt  ii 

Kabir’s  Rekhtas. 

Now  these  forms  Tip?  or  <Ttl%!  or  ^T[f%,  or  snf?,  oTf%,  wt%> 
&c.,  are  nothing  hut  phonetic  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit  genitives  ?r^J, 

V<g,  &c.  No  doubt  when  standing  by  themselves  they  are  commonly  used 
to  express  the  dative  case  and  even  any  other  case  (ablative,  instrumental, 
locative)  ; but  that  is  owing  to  the  fact  (i)  that  the  dative  case  has  disap- 
peared altogether  from  the  Prakrit  and  the  Gaurian,  and  has  been  substituted 
by  the  genitive  and  (ii)  that  in  poetry  all  case-signs  (or  post-positions)  are 
generally  omitted.  But  instances  are  not  wanting  where  those  forms  are 
used  even  by  themselves  in  the  sense  of  the  genitive  ; e.  g., 

gnf%  w;t»s  % l «•  e. 

High  Hindi : fsre  ^ ^ ^ ^ $ 11 

Rajniti,  page  3. 

Or  : vi  qqm  aH*TT  t 

J 

II  *'•  e. 

High  Hindi : re  ^1  sired  ^ I 
xsx#  'sj«  4rV  W I' 

Tulsi  Das  Ramayan,  Sundarkand. 

2 In  the  High  Hindi  the  interrogative  pronoun  %r*r  forms  its  genitive 
the  relative  sir  forms  fare^T,  the  demonstrative  forms  fire^r, 
forms  <3fl«*r.  re  forms  rrerr.  These  forms  fare.  f®PT,  fare,  T*T  have 
never  been  explained.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  they  are  by  themselves  al- 
ready full  genitives  so  that  fare^TT.  fare  &o.,  are  in  reality  double  ov pleo- 
nastic genitives.  In  Prakrit  there  are  two  forms  of  the  base  of  these  pronouns, 
one  ending  in  ^f,  the  other  in  X (viz.  qfr  and  fair,  31  and  faff,  7T  and  far  of  which  all 
T bases,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  fare  what  have  been  lost  in  Sanskrit). 
The  bases  far,  fsj,  fir,  are  in  the  Prakrit,  as  we  know  it  now,  restricted  ge- 
nerally to  the  feminine  ; but  that  originally  it  was  not  so,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  masculine  the  forms  fafffnT,  fsreT,  farntr  of  the  instrumental 
case  occur  as  alternatives  besides  are,  nit.  Now  the  genitive  of  the 
masculine  bases  fair,  faff,  far  is  fW  faPS(feminine  far^T,  fan^r,  fap^T ; 
for  the  Sanskrit  fffrej,  faf^J  farei  ; feminine  etc.  by  the  common  rule 

of  the  Prakrit  of  assimilating  dissimilar  compound  consonants,  cf.  P.  P.  Ill, 
2.)  In  the  modern  dialects  there  is  a general  rule,  that  where  the  Sanskrit  has 
two  dissimilar  consonants  adjoining  and  the  Prakrit  turns  these  into  two 
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similar  consonants,  the  Gaurian  elides  one  of  the  latter  and  lengthens  the 
preceding  vowel.*  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  rule  : 


Sanskrit. 

Pr&krit. 

Gaurian.  Sanskrit. 

Prakrit 

Gaurian. 

s 

3iW 

sfiTR 

3131 

331 

313 

SfiW 

jsrsr 

31% 

3<n 

^313 

srst 

SRT3I 

3131 

3(13 

31  T% 

3)fiJl 

3J13 

TJ^i 

tfi-TisJivr 

tffijpr 

3iTJ)3' 

T* 

3j;wt 

^UJT 

^13 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these 

is  all  from  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  The  genitive  fanjf, 

&c.,  are  also  exceptional  and  become  in  Hindi  , f%3,  ffRI,  &c.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  forms  fanofTT  etc.  are  pleonastic  genitives.  Rendered  in 
Prakrit  they  would  be  fqr<^T  (or  #•%?),  etc.,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  genitive  #T3i  quoted  above  on  page  23. 

3.  In  most  Gaurian  languages  the  termination  of  the  noun  in  inflexion, 
i.  e.  when  followed  by  post-positions,  undergoes  some  change,  generally  into 
y or  ^T;  e.  g.,  Hindi  iu^gr  genitive  31%  3ii;  Marathi  genitive  %T3T.  These 
inflexional  forms,  I believe,  to  be  simply  modifications  of  the  old  organic  geni- 
tives of  the  Sanskrit.  I must  content  myself,  however,  here  with  this  simple 
statement,  and  reserve  the  substantiation  of  it  to  a future  paper  on  the  in- 
flexional bases  of  nouns. 

Essay  III. 

On  the  Inflexional  Ease  of  Nouns. 

In  the  former  essay  I promised  a paper  on  the  inflexional  base  of  Gau- 
rian nouns.  The  present  essay  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which,  it  seems  best  to  insert  here,  as  it  offers  an  important  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  former  essay,  and  a foundation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  other  inflexional  post-positions  in  the  subsequent  essays. 

In  most  Gaurian  languages,  there  are  classes  of  nouns  which  exhibit  a 
different  form  when  placed  in  connexion  with  post-positions  (i.  e.  in  all 
oblique  cases)  from  that  which  they  have  when  they  stand  by  themselves 
(i.  e.  in  the  nominative  case).  The  former  form  I shall  call  the  oblique 
form  ; it  is  identical  with  what  is  often  called  the  inflexional  base.  The 

* Traces  of  this  law  aro  seen  already  in  Prakrit,  e.  g.,  Sanskrit  becomes  in 
Prakrit  w or  .see  P.  P.  VI,  5 ; or  Sanskrit  , Prakrit  or  : Sanskrit 
Prakrit  WYt  or  ; Sanskrit  Tift,  Prakrit  Yr%t  or  Y!‘<1  or  Ylf  i see 

P.  P.  Ill,  58. 

f Also  true,  from  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  YT3I;  bat  in  Naipali  regularly 
3T3. 
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form  of  the  noun  in  the  nominative  case  I shall  distinguish  as  the  direct 
form. 

In  the  present  essay  these  forms  of  the  noun  in  the  plural  will  be 
altogether  set  aside,  as  in  some  Gaurian  languages  they  are  of  a nature, 
altogether  different  from  that  of  these  forms  of  the  noun  in  the  singular.  For 
the  present  I must  assume  this  ; the  proof  will  he  given  afterwards  in  another 
essay.  But  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  enquiry  to  confine  our  attention  for 
the  present  to  the  singular. 

In  the  Hindi  only  one  class  of  nouns  possesses  an  oblique  form  in 
the  singular  ; viz.,  all  masculine  nouns  the  direct  form  of  which  ends  in 
such  an  "ajr,  as  is  a modification  of  the  Prakrit  nominative  sing,  masculine 
termination  %.  The  oblique  form  differs  from  the  direct  form  in  chang- 
ing the  termination  to  X ; e.  g.,  nominative  ur®T  horse,  genitive 
«fT[  ; u«TT  large,  3\T  &c.  The  above  definition  implies  that  all  those 
nouns  have  passed  info  the  Hindi  from  the  Prakrit  and,  therefore,  excludes  all 
such  nouns  ending  in  as  have  been  transferred  to  the  Hindi  direct  from 
the  Sanskrit  or  Arabic  ; e.g.,  TT5TT  king,  firm  father,  mrm  God,  WT  priest, 

God,  &c.  All  other  nouns,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  have  no  oblique 
form  differing  from  the  direct  form  ; e.  g.,  nominative,  fum  father,  genitive 
fum  «TTT ; sr^r  water,  genitive  ; m^rf  gardener,  genitive  m 

devotee,  gen.  daughter,  genitive  uft  3fr ; m«T  (fern.)  word,  gen. 

mw  ^TT,  &c. 

The  Panjabi  agrees  with  the  Hindi  in  every  particular  ; e.g.,  nominative 

boy,  gen.  ; but  ^rirnr  soul,  gen.  ^nwr  ^1 ; man,  gen.  ; 

herdsman,  gen.  father,  gen.  ^ ; mni  crow,  gen. 

m ; calamity,  gen.  *H?TT  ; *rri  mother,  gen.  TTP3  m ; ft  daughter,  gen. 
tfj  m-  To  the  masc.  nouns  in  must  be  counted  also  those  termmating  in 
agj  ; e.  y.,Wta)f  shopkeeper,  gen.  mm  ^T.  (See  Panjabi  Grammar  of  the 
American  Mission  in  Lodiana). 

The  Sindlii  follows  the  Hindi  and  Panjabi  with  this  qualification,  that 
it  retains  the  Prakrit  termination  'iff,  and  that,  therefore,  to  the  Hindi 
and  Panjabi  class  of  nouns  in  m correspond  in  Sindlii  the  nouns  ending  in 
%.  The  oblique  form  changes  the  tenninations  m of  the  direct  form  into 
V , as  Hindi  and  Panjabi ; e.  g.,  nominative  i(T^r  horse,  gen.  oTT  ; but 
man,  gen.  ; 5Tn?T  woman,  gen.  STT^T  51  t;  word,  gen.  Jl.r?  mT ; 

Uufl  mare,  gem  urfl  mr ; m^f t bread,  gen.  TTl^fl  sir  & c.  (See  W . H.  Wathen’s 
Sindlii  Grammar). 

The  Naipali  and  Gujarati  again  agree  with  the  Sindhi,  with  this  excep- 
tion that  they  change  the  termination  Vjf  of  the  direct  form  into  of  the 
oblique  form  instead  of  if.  Similarly  the  Gujarati  neuter  nouns  in  ^ 
change  their  final  in  the  oblique  form  into  mj  ; e.  g., 
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Naipali ; nominative  word,  gen.  fiVT  gsT ; 


but 


VT5TT  king 
^rsfnvr  son 

trfs  course 
lord 


^3TT  *»TT 
*IWIPT  SfiT 

vte  357 
w 


(Examples  from  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.) 


gen.  -SJVT  »TT 


but 


tt 

neut.  7?T*r  gold 

tt 

irsrt  37 

tt 

masc.  ^3  God 

tt 

^3  5fT 

tt 

„ TT5JT  king 

tt 

'rrsTT  ifT 

tt 

„ shoe  maker 

tt 

37 

tt 

„ sweetmeat 

tt 

^5 

tt 

fern.  «iT^rr  girl 

ft 

3T«?TT 

tt 

„ book 

ft 

3 ml  W7 

tt 

„ mother-in-law 

ft 

tt 

„ yellow  myr. 

ft 

37 

>t 

„ churnings  taff 

ft 

73  37 

tt 

„ Ur  iguana 

tt 

vt  3r 

?> 

neut.  gjar^r  thicket 

ft 

sraiTar  37 

tt 

„ qr«Tt  water 

tt 

373d  art 

(See  Grammar  of  Shapurji  Edalji.) 


It  is  manifest  that  all  these  Gaurian  languages  allow  an  oblique  form 
only  to  such  nouns  as  have  passed  directly  or  immediately  from  the  Prakrit 
into  the  Gaurian,  which  form  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  original  stock  of  voca- 
bles with  which  the  Gaurian  started  on  its  way  of  development,  when  it 
first  began  to  become  a distinct  language  beside  Prakrit.  These  nouns 
(viz.  those  which  admit  of  an  oblique  form)  I shall  always  in  future  dis- 
tinguish briefly  as  the  Pralcritic  elements  of  the  Gaurian. 

Besides  these  Pralcritic  elements  of  the  Gaurian,  there  is  another  class 
of  nouns  in  the  above-mentioned  languages  (viz.  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindh i, 
Gujarati,  Naipali,  which  I shall  in  future  call  for  brevity’s  sake  the  Hindi- 
class  Gaurian),  the  naturo  of  which  is  unmistakable  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit.  They  are  purely 
Sanskrit.  As  the  Prakrit  tolerates  no  compound  consonant  in  the  begin- 
ning, nor  a dissimilar  compound  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a word  ; further 
as  it  generally  either  changes  a medial  surd  mute  consonant  to  the  corre- 
sponding sonant  one,  or  elides  it  altogether ; and  as  it  generally  changes 
an  aspirate  mute  consonant  to  the  simple  aspirate  it  follows,  that,  1,  every 
Gaurian  word  containing  a compound  consonant  in  the  beginning  or  a dis- 
similar compound  consonant  in  the  middle  must  be  Sanslcritic  (barring  of 
course  all  foreign  words)  ; 2.  Most  Gaurian  words  containing  a medial 
surd  mute  or  aspirate  are  Sanslcritic,  e.  //.,  wrath  is  in  Hindi  both  JfiTt)  and 
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5 but  the  latter  is  Prakritie,  whereas  the  former  is  purely  Sanskritic  ; 
again  or  3TT>q  work  are  Sanskritic,  but  ^TTW  or  3fT3f  are  Prakritie  ; again 
written  is  Sanskritic,  but  f%*gT  or  is  Prakritie,  &c.  &c* 

All  such  nouns  I shall  call  the  Sanskritic  elements  of  the  Gaurian.  It 
needs  no  proof  to  show  that  this  Sanskritic  element  is  the  most  modern 
part  of  the  Gaupan ; modern,  that  is,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the 
other  elements  ; for  the  presence  of  some  of  the  Sanskritic  element  dates 
from  some  centuries.  But  a very  slight  examination  of  the  Hindi  liter- 
ature will  show  that  this  Sanskritic  element  is  least  present  in  its  oldest 
specimens,  and  that  it  increases  in  proportion  as  the  date  of  the  literature 
approaches  our  own  times.  In  the  High  Hindi  it  preponderates  very  large- 
ly, and,  as  I have  already  remarked  in  the  introductory  essay,  its  intro- 
duction is  still  progressing. 

Now  what  happens  when  we  see  a Sanskrit  word  naturalised,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Gaurian  (High  Hindi)  ? It  is  simply  taken  in  the  form 
of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  sing.  In  this  form  it  remains  stereotyped  in  the 
Gaurian  and  serves  as  the  Gaupan  Inflexional  base  for  all  cases,  the  nomin- 
ative, as  well  as  the  oblique  ones  ; e.  g.,  wise  is  in  Hindi  fsHTW,  gen. 

3TT.  This  inflexional  base  is  nothing  but  the  nominative  sing,  of  the 

Sanskrit  word  (or  rather  base)  Again  soul  is  in  Hindi  'sjriJTr  (with 

gen.  ^T(Str  3>r)  which  is  merely  the  Sanskrit  nominative  sing,  of  the  base 
The  same  word  occurs  in  Hindi  also  in  the  Prakritie  form  '3?PT  (for  Prakr. 

in  the  sense  of  an  honorific  term  of  address.  It  follows  from  this  as 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  (Hindi-class)  Gaurian, f that  they  have  1, 
lost  the  power  of  forming  organic  inflexions  of  a noun  (as  the  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit  do.)  2.  That  they  leave  their  inflexional  bases  unchanged  and 
indicate  their  inflexion  by  post-positions,  and  3,  that  they  use  as  their  bases 
the  nouns  in  the  nominative  singular  belonging  to  a former  and  now 
fossil  state  of  the  language  {viz.,  to  Sanskrit  or,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
Prakrit)  ; having  thus  become  unconscious  of  the  already  inflected  nature 
of  its  nouns. 

It  has  been  now  shown  that  the  Prakritie  element  of  the  (Hindi-class) 
Gaurian  contains  all  those  norms  which  admit  of  an  oblique  form , and 

* These  are  only  a few  of  the  more  broad  and  general  criteria.  There  are  others 
also;  e.  g.,  in  the  High  Hindi  (not  in  the  low  Hindi  of  Alwar)  every  lingual  nr  of  the 
Prakrit  (which,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  retains  all  Sanskrit  lingual  tn  but  changes 
even  every  single,  dental  «T  of  the  Sanskrit  into  the  lingual  p ) is  changed  into  a dental 
•f  oven  in  those  cases  whore  the  Prakrit  represented  the  original  Sanskrit  nr  Hence 
every  Hindi  word  containing  a lingual  nr  must  be  Sanskritic ; e.  g.,  to  do  is 

Prakritie, but  to  do  and  Bfrprp  cau3°  are  Sanskritic;  ear  is  Prakritie,  but 

ear  Sanskritic,  &c. 

t I.  e.t  of  the  Gauj*ian  after  its  fall  development  as  a distinct  and  separate  lan- 
guage ; leaving  out  of  account,  therefore,  the  Prakritie  element,  which  represents  a 
state  of  the  Gaurian,  when  it  was  not  yet  distinct  from  Prakrit. 

19 
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that  all  Sanskritic  elements  (of  the  Gaurian)  belong  to  that  class  of  nouns 
which  admit  of  no  ohlique  form,  a class  which  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  other.  But  Sanslcritic  elements  do  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  that  class.  There  are  many  nouns  in  this  class  which  1.,  ex- 
hibit all  the  phonetic  peculiarities  (enumerated  above)  of  the  Prakrit ; which 
2.,  have  the  form  of  the  nominative  sing,  of  the  Prakrit ; and  which  3.,  pre- 
serve this  form  unchanged  in  all  cases  (i.  e.,  do  not  admit  of  an  oblique 
form),  indicating  their  inflexion  by  post-positions  ; e.  g.,  elephant  is  in  Hindi 
it  is  identical  with  the  Prakrit  nominative  singular  (=  Sanskrit 
nominative  singular  of  the  base  vrmvf  ),  and  is  in  Hindi  the  ( inflexion- 
al) base  of  which  the  nominative  is  the  gen.  TIrit  357,  &c.  From 

this  we  conclude,  1.,  that  all  these  nouns  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Gaurian  not  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  from  the  Prakrit ; but  2.,  that  they  were 
so  transferred  not  before  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Gaurian  had  fully 
established  themselves,  i.  e.,  after  the  Gaurian  had  finally  and  entirely- 
replaced  the  Prakrit  as  a separate  and  distinct  language.  These  nouns, 
therefore,  have  an  altogether  different  nature  from  those  nouns  which  con- 
stitute the  Prdkritic  elements  of  the  Gaurian.  The  latter  are  the  earliest 
elements  of  the  Gaurian  which  were  transferred  to  it  from  the  Prakrit  at  that 
early  time  when  the  principles  of  the  Gaurian  were  not  yet  formed,  but 
only  in  process  of  formation  ; when  as  yet  the  Gaurian  was  only  a much 
decayed  dialect  of  the  Prakrit.  Hence  the  Prakritic  elements  have  a mixed 
character,  half  Prakrit,  half  Gaurian ; Prakrit  they  are  in  showing  traces  of 
organic  inflexion,  vie.,  in  the  oblique  form  (as  differing  from  the  direct  form 
of  the  nominative)  ; Gaurian,  in  preserving  their  oblique  form  unchanged  in 
all  oblique  cases  alike,  indicating  the  difference  of  the  various  oblique  cases 
by  post-positions.  On  the  other  hand  the  other  Prakrit  nouns  entered  the 
Gaurian  when  its  principles  were  fully  formed  ; and,  therefore,  becoming  sub- 
ject to  the  force  of  those  principles,  they  were  fully  assimilated  by  the  Gaurian. 
I shall  therefore  in  future  denominate  all  such  nouns  as  the  proper  Gaurian 
elements  of  the  Gaurian,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Prakritic  elements 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Sanskritic  elements  on  the  other  hand.* 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  Gaurian  nouns  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  z.  The  Prdkritic  element  containing  all  nouns,  which 
admit  an  oblique  form.  2.  The  proper  Gaurian  element  containing  one  part 

* By  tlie  term  te  Gaurian  element”  only,  I shall  designate  both  the  proper 
Ga/urian  and  the  Sanskritic  elements  together.  For  all  Gaupian  nouns  may  be  divided 
thus : — 

1.  Prdkritic  nouns,  i.  e.f  admitting  an  oblique  form. 

2.  Gaurian  nouns,  i.  e .,  not  admitting  an  oblique  form, 

a.  Gaurian  proper. 

b.  Sanslcritic. 
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of  the  nouns  which  do  not  admit  an  oblique  form.  3.  The  Sanskritic 
element  containing  the  remaining  part  of  the  nouns  which  do  not  admit  an 
oblique  form.  And  from  what  has  been  explained  above,  it  follows  further 
that  these  three  elements  or  classes  represent  three,  in  the  main,  successive 
stages  in  the  development  or  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Gaurian  lan- 
guages. The  PrdJcritic  element  exhibits  the  Gaurian  in  its  earliest  stage 
(probably  before  800  A.  D.)  Next  comes  the  proper  Gaurian  element 
which  shows  the  Gaurian  in  its  middle  stage  (extending  probably  from 
about  800  to  1300  A.  D.)  Lastly  comes  the  Sanskritic  element  showing 
the  Gaurian  in  its  modern  form  (beginning  probably  with  about  1300 
A.  D.) 

I may  remark  here  en  passant,  that  the  nouns  (now  post-positions)  %T 
(Naipali),  (Hindi)  ; (Panjabi),  5TT  (Sindhi),  «rr  (Gujarati),  since  they 
exhibit  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  Prakrit  (for  they  stand  for  the 
Prakrit  [fai^T  or  3iT37  or  rather  for]  or  and  the.  Sanskrit 

[sRri:  or)  as  explained  in  Essay  II),  and  since  they  admit  of  an 

oblique  form  (i.  e.,  ^TI,  if,  'ft),  belong  to  the  Prakritic  element  of  the 

Gaurian  and  hence  to  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  ; to  that  tune  of  its 
history,  in  fact,  when  it  was  yet  merely  a modification  of  Prakrit.  The 
Gaurian  was  not  established  as  a separate  and  distinct  language  until  after 
these  nouns  had  assumed  fully  the  nature  of  mere  inflexional  post-positions. 
This  fact  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  come  afterwards  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  oblique  form  of  nouns  ; and  also  because,  as 
it  will  be  observed,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  geni- 
tive post-positions,  given  in  Essay  II. 

Another  point  I may  also  dispose  of  here,  before  I pass  on  to  the 
examination  of  the  oblique  form  in  the  remaining  Gaurian  languages, 
(Marathi,  Bangdli,  Uriya).  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  a principle  of  the 
Hindi-class  Gaurian  languages  that  they  assume  as  their  inflexional  bases 
the  nouns  of  their  parent  languages  (Prakrit  and  Sanskrit)  in  the  form  of 
the  nominative  singular  and  preserve  this  form  throughout  in  all  cases. 
Here  two  phonetic  laws  come  into  play  which  have  the  curious  effect  of 
making  the  terminations  of  many  Sanskritie  and  proper  Gaurian  nouns, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  widely  different,  identical ; so  that  looking 
simply  at  the  termination,  it  would  be  impossible  in  some  cases  to  judge, 
to  which  class  of  elements  such  nouns  belong.  These  two  phonetic  laws 
are  ; first,  the  well  known  law,  that  final  short  vowels  in  Gaurian  are 
quiescent  or  not  pronounced,  so  that  a word,  though  ending  in  reality  in  a 
short  vowel,  virtually  terminates  in  a consonant  and  is  treated  accordingly. 
In  most  Gaurian  grammars  such  nouns  and  those  ending  really  in  conso- 
nants are  considered  alike  as  constituting  the  consonatal  declension  and  are 
subject  to  identical  rules  of  inflexion.  Eor  clearness  of  distinction  jn  these 
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essays,  all  Gaupan  words  really  ending  in  consonants  will  have  the  Viba'ma 
(furru)  appended  to  them  while  those  which  end  only  virtually  in  conso- 
nants (but  really  in  short  vowels)  will  be  written  without  it ; e.  g.,  q\T*T  ear 
is  pronounced  kan  not  kiina,  and  treated  exactly  like  wise  (pro- 

nounced budhiman,  not  budhimana).  This  explains  also  how  it  happened 
that  some  words  which  really  end  in  ^ or  'a  come  to  be  written  as  if  ending 
in  vj.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  really  written  with  a final  % but 
their  final  X or  not  being  pronounced,  was  also  not  written.*  The  tran- 
scription of  the  word  assimilated  itself  to  the  pronunciation  ; e.g.,  'YTJT  fire 
seems  at  first  sight  by  the  analogy  of  ^TT*T,  &c.,  to  bo  really  aga  though 
pronounced  only  ag  ; hut  this  is  only  in  appearance,  in  truth  stands  for 
^Tf*I  (Prakrit  Sanskrit  vjfjp),  but  as  final  Y was  not  pronounced,  it 

was  also  suppressed  in  writing.  So  again  the  modern  High  Hindi  hav- 
ing done  stands  for  the  older  Low  Hindi  qifY  (Prakrit  q\fY3(,  Sanskrit 
STSfr),  which  lias  dropped  its  final  ?,  hi  accommodation  to  the  pronunciation. 
In  poetry,  indeed,  ^Rl,  qrv  and  other  nouns  of  the  same  nature  are  commonly 
treated  as  if  termmating  in  'Sj  (i.  e.,  aga,  kara,  not  as  ag,  lcar,)  but  this  is 
merely  because  according  to  the  native  grammatical  system,  the  vowel  “?( 
is  supposed  to  he  inherent  in  every  consonant. 

The  second  law  is  this,  that  a final  diphthong  or  long  vowel  of  the  Pra- 
krit is  reduced  by  the  Gaurian  to  its  inherent  simple  vowel.  The  inherent 
simple  vowel  of  is  of  Y and  x it  is  X,  of  ill  and  ^ it  is  In  Prakrit 
all  masculine  bases  in  ^ terminate  in  the  nominative  singular  in  % or  q (cf. 
Pr.  Prak.  V.  1,  XI,  10)  ; all  masculine  and  feminine  bases  in  X and  ^ 
terminate  in  the  nominative  singular  in  Y and  ^ (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  V,  18)  ; 
all  masculine  and  feminine  bases  in  q|T,  Y and  ^ terminate  in  the 
nominative  singular  in  ^Ti,  Y and  <3?  respectively.  I have  shown  above  that 
the  Gaurian  adopts  its  nouns  from  the  Prakrit  in  the  form  of  the  nomina- 
tive singular  of  the  Prakrit.  Now  in  adopting  them  in  this  manner,  the 
Gaurian  reduces  their  (Prakrit)  terminations  ^JT,  % X,  regularly  to 

their  inherent  simple  vowels  "W,  X and  'S.f  E.  //.,  Sanskrit  ^Tfli  = Prakrit 

* Traces  of  this  phenomenon  occur  already  in  Prakrit ; comp.  Pr.  Prak.  2JI, 
10.,  according  to  which  sutra  instead  of  uij  qftjrj  (for  Skr.  qq  q-qq:)  may  be  said 
and  written  <rftj  qf^fg  »s  well  as  vq  qf%qr. 

t Traces  of  this  law  arc  not  unfrequent  already  in  Prakrit.  For  the  reduction 
of  % to  ,3  comp,  Pr.  Prak.  XX,  ii.  (e.  g.,  VIY^  for  smiling),  Y,  19— 20, 

(e.  S'.,niqnrS  for  nrqtT'qi  garlands).  For  the  reduction  of  u to  ^ comp.  Pr.  Prak.  Y, 
22.  (e.  3-,qiYY  for  by  a river),  XI,  10,  ii.  ( e . S-,  qf^rfrj  for  qf%q) a man), VI,  6.  (e.g., 
^iY  ^or  °f  whom).  The  reduction  of  a final  ^gp  x,  "3!  occurs  only,  when  they 
are  the  final  of  the  first  part  of  a compound  ; see  Pr.  Prak.  IY.  i.  (e.  g.,  f°r 

the  bank  of  the  Jumna;  VIT.) fYI  f°r  VYVI^i  the  river-stream ; 
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3tTT  becomes  in  Gaurian  srirr*  This  is  the  Proper  Gaurian  form  beside 
which  the  Gaurian  possesses  the  word  also  in  the  Sanshritic  form  utvit.  The 
earliest  Gaurian  form  of  ^Irf  is  ^t(,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the 
Prakrit  utit.  It  occurs  e.  g.,  in  Chand’s  Prithiraja  Rayasa  (III.  64)  ; 

z(ti  fnf?  «r  irr,  i.  «rr?r  »nPf  ^ ii  Again 

Sanskrit  = Prakrit  becomes  in  Gaurian  *^35.  a form  which 

occurs  very  commonly  in  Hindi  poetry  ; similarly  poetical  Hindi  has 
gain  for  Prakrit  ~r%T  = Sanskrit  ; or  order,  command  for  Prakrit 

==  Sanskrit  ^T^w:  ; e.  //.,  in  Tulsi  Das’s  Ramayan. 
sitP?  1 

^ vl  ^ 

*3T  cRToT  rlV  RTiW-T  II  i.  e. 

H.  H.  fare  R>r  nvrhRvr  id  1 

*rr  csi*i  11 

Ayodhya  Kand. 

Beside  these  a great  many  other  such  nouns  in  ^ are  met  with  in 
poetical  Hindi ; in  fact,  I have  no  doubt,  every  noun,  that  now  in  Hindi 
prose  ends  in  ^.f  What  is,  thus,  a form  confined  in  Hindi  to  the  old  and 
poetic  language,  appears  in  Sindhi  to  he  preserved  in  the  common  modem 
language.  Dr,  Trumpp  says  : “ The  old  Prakrit  ending  in  o has  in  Sindhi 
been  split  up  into  two  great  classes,  one  of  which  has  corrupted  the  Prakrit 
(final)  o into  u,  the  other  has  preserved  it  unchanged.”  He  adds  : “ It 
is  noteworthy  that  many  words  which  in  Sindhi  end  in  o,  in  Hindi  end  in 
a,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  short  final  u in  Sindhi  has  in  Hindi  been 
thrown  away  or  become  quiescent.”  (Of.  Journ.  Germ.  As.  Society,  vol. 
XVI,  p.  131).  Also  in  the  common  modern  Naipali  an  important  instance  of 
that  form  has  been  preserved.  The  nominative  plural  is  there  formed  by 
adding  to  the  noun.  Now  is  nothing  else  but  a modification  of  the 
Prakrit  %Tt,  Sanskrit  ifc:  multitude.  Though  this  form  has  disappeared  from 

for  T having  a woman’s  faoe),  but  comp.  Pr.  Prak.  VI,  6 (e.  g , for 

of  what).  Note  that  in  Prakrit  all  these  forms  are  optional,  but  not  in  Gaurian.  X 
may  add  a few  examples  from  the  Mrichchhakatika  : — 

3VI  isuwv  ^rf  twl  1 e. 

Slcr.  vpnfg  fffir  w 11 

Again  | - Sanskrit  fsiv:  e (Tiff  II 

* A few  other  instances  are  in  Hindi  7312,  bed,  for  Prakrit  7§f~r;  Sanskrit  7gipT  ; 
flute,  for  Prakrit  ^tuif,  Sanskrit  sjpsjf  ; ttflol,  shame,  for  Prakrit  Sanskrit 

; 5f|U,  tongue,  for  Prakrit  (or  SftWT  ),  Sanskrit  shade,  for 

Prakrit  -t?  T (see  Pr.  Prak.  II,  18.),  Sanskrit  at  mi- 

t These  archaic  forms  are  very  common  in  poetry,  only  it  should  be  noted  that  as 
they  generally  occur  at  the  end  of  a line,  they  are  usually  lengthened  to  for  metre’s 
sake. 
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Ganwari  and  in  poetical  and  old  Hindi,  the  original  forms  still  commonly 
occur,  e.  g., 

sr?  WlfJT  I 

?rq  -UTK  ^nfjt  II  i.  e. 

H.  H.  5r?t  srm  htji  qr  i 

rr^t  % ^tjt  ii 

Lanka  Kand. 

Or  srsiffr  ^TfJI  Wlf^Nrl  II  i-  e. 

H.  H.  STtsral  ^TJI  II 

Prithiraj  Rayasa,  1.  18. 

Again  faff  WrT  HTft  II  i.  e. 

H.  H.  u* ft  ^i’n  Pfrni  % wet  ii 

Ayodhya  Kand. 

Again  ^THT  jpv’nsrqe"  WKW  II  *'•  e. 

^Tq  >4UT;i5T8^  tTH  #T  »TT*t  II 

Ayodhya  Kand. 

Again  fqrrf%  wilST  ^nft  II  i.  e. 

H.  H.  fqrTT  €r  ^<OTT  ^oa|T  ^HiW]  ^Tlft  II 

Lanka  Kand. 

But  also  ftf?j  nq  spfiqr  ^'qrr  ||  i.  e. 

H.  H.  fq<ri  qrr  h?i  vh  qit  tlqnr  % n 

Ayodliya  Kand. 

In  Marathi,  where  ^TJT  and  similar  words  are  mutilated  in  the  same 
Way  (see  below),  the  original  r appears  again  in  the  oblique  eases ; e.  g., 
the  gen.  is  ^TJll  ’qT.  just  as  nom.  qfe.  gen.  qrit  "qT. 

An  interesting  question  here  arises  : why  is  it  that  the  Prakrit  termin- 
ation has  not  always  become  ^ in  Gaurian,  hut  has  remained  unchanged 
(or  become  WT  as  in  Hindi,  Panjabi  and  Marathi)  in  many  instances  ? e.  g., 
while  the  Braj  BhasM  forms  the  Pres.  Partic.  %T3  being  (=  Prakrit  %m) 
the  High  Hindi  has  qr<TT,  or  while  the  Prakrit  becomes  in  old  Hindi 

the  Prakrit  UT^yT,  horse,  becomes  in  modern  Hindi  ii^q  (also  in 
Panjabi,  Marathi,  or  f?T%T  in  Sindhi,  Gujarati).  If  my  previous  remarks  be 
remembered  and  also  that  %7J,  U*i3,  etc.,  admit  of  no  oblique  form , while 
%T<TT,  iu%T,  etc.,  do  admit  of  one  (viz.  3i%,  etc.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
forms  %Trj.  qws,  etc.,  belong  to  the  proper  Gaurian  element,  while  qirTT,  qlfT, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  Priihritic  element.  This,  however,  is  not  yet  an  answer 
to  the  question.  The  question  still  remains  why  did  some  Prakrit  words 
ending  in  qjy  not  submit  to  the  Gaurian  principles,  but  retained  their 

In  modem  Hindi  the  form  (Rao)  is  limited  to  being  a certain  title  of 

nobility  less  than  Raja,  exactly  as  it  is  also  the  case  with  the  form  (mentioned 

above  in  the  text)  , a perfectly  parallel  formation  to 
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Prakritic  complexion  ? The  answer  to  this  question,  I believe,  to  he  this  : 
In  Prakrit  any  nominal  ^ase  in  vj  may  have  two  forms  as  regards  the 
termination:  1.,  a general  form  which  it  has  also  in  Sanskrit;  and  2.,  a 
particular  form,  peculiarly  Priikrit,  made  by  the  addition  of  the  affix 
efr  (gee  Pr.  Prak.  IV.  25)  ; e.  g.,  bee  is  ( general  form)  or 

particular  form)  ; done  is  faff  (general)  or  (part.)  ; true  is 

(gen.)  or  (part.),  etc.  The  consonant  qt  is  generally  elided ; hence 
The  nominative  sing,  of  these  cases  would  be  respec- 
tively : MHTTorWT^T  (for  ; f%%orf%^%  (for  fqnr^r)  ; W%T  or 

(for  wi,  etc.  Now  Prakrit  nouns  may  of  course  pass  into  the 
Gaurian  in  both  or  either  of  these  forms.  But  according  as  they  did  so 
in  their  general  or  in,  their  particular  form,  their  fate  was  different.  If  they 
passed  into  the  Gaurian  in  their  particular,  peculiarly  Prakrit  form,  they 
retained  their  Prd/critic  complexion,  and  these  nouns  constitute  the  Prd- 
lcritic  element  of  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
passed  into  the  Gaurian  in  the  general  form,  they  readily  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  pure  Gaurian  phonetic  and  grammatical  principles  (that  is, 
the  law  to  change  to  and  the  law  of  not  admitting  an  obliqtCe  form), 
and  thus  these  nouns  constitute  the  proper  Gaurian  element  of  the  Hindi- 
class  Gaurian.  This  may  bo  illustrated  again  by  the  present  participle  ; 
“ being”  in  Prakrit  is  ^rwir  or  in  both  forms  it  passed  into  the 

Gaurian ; hut  the  form  was  contracted  to  (for  %rwir ) and 

remained  unchanged  or  modified  to  ^IrTf  (in  High  Hindi)  ; while  the  form 
was  changed  to  (for  %rwi).  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  that 
the  Gaurian  termination  % (or  ^IT)  being  a contraction  of  the  Prakrit 
termination  *fi)T  could  not  he  reduced  to  % while  the  simple  termination 
% could  be  so  reduced.  The  same  fact,  viz.  that  the  Gaurian  % is  a 
contraction  of  the  Prakrit  may  perhaps  explain  its  curious  Braj 

Bhasha  form  tiT ; for  the  diphthong  ( = ^ + + ^)  is  more  strictly  an 

equivalent  of  ( i . e.,  or  ^ + *3)  than  the  simple  ^T.  Farther 

proofs  of  this  theory  I must  defer  for  the  present.  I shall  have  occasion 
again  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  essay.* 

» Another  theory  has  been  proposed  lately  by  Mr.  Beames  (Indian  Antiquary, 
Part  V.,  1872)  which  explains  the  phenomenon  by  the  different  accent  of  the  words  ; 
oxytones  retaining  the  Prakrit  termination  (or  ^l)  > and  barytones  reducing 
it  to  -g-  (or  ^j)  This  theory  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Beames  him- 
self admits  that  “ it  cannot  bo  said  that  every  oxytono  substantive  in  Sanskrit 
gives  rise  to  a noun  in  1 or  o in  modern  languages.  On  the  contrary  the  exemp- 
tions to  the  rule  are  as  numerous  as  the  illustrations  of  it."  This  admission,  surely, 
is  fatal  to  the  theory.  But  though  in  the  case  of  tioo  different  oxytone  words 
it  may  be  possible  to  show  cause,  why  in  the  one  instance  the  accent  had  its  legiti- 
mate influence,  hut  not  in  the  other,  this  is  manifestly  inadmissible,  when  it  is  one 
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But  to  return  to  our  enquiry,  we  have  now  seen  that  if  a Prakrit 
noun  having  the  general  form  of  its  base,  passed  into  the  Gaurian,  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  Gaurian.  Hence  e.  g.,  the  nominative  singular 
of  the  Prakrit  HH'if  would  become  the  inflexional  base  in  the  Gaurian 
not  admitting  an  oblique  form,  but  remaining  unchanged  in  all  cases  ; thus 
nominative  genitive  instrumental  etc.  But  the  form 

of  the  Gaurian  inflexional  base  is,  then,  modified  to  which  now 

is  the  unchangeable  inflexional  base  of  all  cases ; lastly,  is  modified 

to  h#?  which  still  remains  the  unchangeable  inflexional  base  in  modern 
Hindi.  But  this  process  of  phonetic  corruption  has  obtained  in  all  modern 
Gaurian  languages  almost  without  exception, and  has  reduced  all  unchangeable 
inflexional  bases,  which  originally  ended  in  WT,  to  the  form  of  the  crude 
( general ) base  in  Only  in  Marathi  a few  isolated  instances  of  the 
original  unchangeable  inflexional  base  in  remains;  e.  g.,  ^7%  gain  (= 
nominative  singular  Prakrit  wr%T  = Sanskrit  has  nominative  tjTT^T, 

gen.  *n%r  ^T,  dat.  wTlxpsiT,  etc.  In  the  present  poetical  and  old  Hindi  it  oc- 
curs only  as  ^its,  and  from  the  modem  High  Hindi  it  has  disappeared  alto- 
gether and  has  been  substituted  by  the  Sanskritio  ^rrw.  Some  other  in- 
stances in  Marathi  of  the  base  in  are  WTTT  surprise,  *r%T  sensation  of 
burning,  3T[%T  moaning,  Hl^T  bees’  nest. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  modern  Hindi  and  the  example  we 

find  that  the  modem  Hindi  possesses  also  another  form  of  this  same  word  ; 
viz.,  which  is  also  tho  unchangeable  inflexional  base  of  all  cases  in 
the  singular ; thus : nominative  #?,  gen.  ^rr,  instr.  if,  etc. 

The  difference  between  them  is  this,  that  Jjir?  has  come  into  the  Hindi 
from  the  Prakrit,  and  belongs  to  the  Proper  Gaurian  element,  whereas 


and  the  same  word  which  now  exhibits  tho  Prakrit  termination  sg j (or  ^jj),  now  the 
Gaurian  reduced  termination  ^ (or  ^j),  Now,  in  Hindi  at  all  events  with  which 
I am  more  particularly  acquainted,  every  so-called  tadbhava  adjective  may  be  used 
with  both  forms  of  the  termination  i (though  no  doubt  one  is  more  common  than  the 
other)  5 e.  g.,  true  is  as  well  as  (fern,  ^t) ; great  is  as  well  as  q-gq 
(fem.  ; y°u  may  say  ^ jj-gyr  % as  well  as  JRiV  ^ he  is  a very 

vulgar  man ; yon  may  also  say  ^ ST<T  but  not  NxT  ^Tff  ^ ; again 

it  is  more  idiomatic  to  say  ^ 't  t}ian  Nx?  ^Trf  If  it  be  said 

that  it  depends  upon  circumstances  whethor  the  accent  of  the  some  word  should 
influence  the  termination  or  not,  then  clearly  it  is  not  the  accent  but  that  ulterior 
cause  which  determines  the  form  of  the  termination.  I think  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  the  roal  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  termination  is  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  pleonastic  affix  This  accounts  most  easily  and  naturally  for  all  tho  facts  of  tho 
case.  This  is  no  more  a mere  hypothesis  ; though  for  tho  present  I must  content 
myself  with  stating  tho  fact ; the  proofs,  which  I hope  to  bring  forward  in  another 
place,  amount  nearly  to  demonstration. 
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lias  come  into  it  from  the  Sanskrit  directly  and  belongs  to  its  Sanshri- 
tie  element,  or,  as  I have  explained  in  the  introductory  essay,  is  the 
high  Hindi  substitute  for  the  low  Hindi  wvry,  which  is  considered  to  be 
vulgar.  But  what  it  is  important  to  observe  is  this,  that  and 

are  identical  as  regards  their  termination.  This  is  a curious  result  of  the 
action  of  phonetic  laws,  by  which  the  Proper  Gaurian  elements,  after  a 
run  of  centuries  through  constantly  changing  forms,  return  to  their  original 
Sam&ritic  form.  In  the  case  of  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
word  is  so  alike,  that  perhaps  it  may  have  sometimes  escaped  observation 
that  there  is  at  all  a double  form  of  the  word  of  so  widely  different  origin. 
But  the  identity  may  even  go  further  than  this,  so  that  in  the  case  of  not 
a few  words  it  may  be  now  impossible  to  determine,  whether  they  are 
contributions  of  the  Prakrit  or  the  Sanskrit.  The  cause  of  the  identity  of 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  Sanskritic  elements  of  the  Gaurian  is  the 
inability  of  the  latter  to  tolerate  a visarga,*  and  its  want  of  a neuter 
gender.  All  Sanskrit  nouns  when  incorporated  into  the  Gaurian,  pass 
into  it  in  the  form  of  the  nominative  singular  according  to  the  Gaurian 
principle.  Thus  father  is  fq<TT,  brother  is  '‘ST'fn,  mother  is  WrTT  ; they  are 
the  nominatives  singular  of  the  Sanskrit  bases  fqs,  HiS.  wa.  The  proper 
Gaurian  forms  of  these  words  are  HH3  or  Hr®,  wg  which  are  still 
in  use  in  the  Panjabi,  Marathi  and  poetical  Hindi.  Now  the  nominative 
singular  masculine  of  Sanskrit  bases  in  % 7,  and  ^3  ends  in  a visarga. 
Hence  the  Gaurian  which  is  unable  to  tolerate  a final  visarga,  elides  it,  and 
therefore  practically  adopts  Sanskrit  masculine  norms  in  raj.  x.  <3  in  their 
crude  base.  Sanskrit  neuter  bases  in  ?;  and  ^3  have  no  inflexional  termination 
in  the  nominative  singular,  and  their  adoption  by  the  Gaurian  makes, 
therefore,  no  difference  in  their  case  ; but  Sanskrit  neuter  nouns  in  v;  end 
in  the  nominative  singular  in  fl . The  Gaurian  languages  which  do  not 
possess  a neuter  gender, f when  adopting  such  Sanskrit  neuter  nouns,  simply 

* E.  g.  Sanskrit  becomes  in  Hindi  Sanskrit  becomes  in 

Hindi  ^•fiqryyt.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  usual  suppression  of  the  visarga,  it  is 
turned  into  ^ but  only  in  Low  Hindi. 

+ This  is  Btrictly  true  only  as  regards  Sanskritic  nenter  nouns.  But  as  regards 
Prdkritic  neuter  nouns  most  Gaurian  languages  possess  them  (another  evidence  by  the 
way  that  these  Prdkritic  nouns  are  the  oldest  element  of  the  Gaurian) ; e.  g.,  the  Marathi, 
the  Gujarati,  the  old  and  poetical  Hindi  (in  Chand  Bardai)  aud  present  low  Hindi 
Braj  and  Alwari  dialects.  The  modern  High  Hindi,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  tho 
neuter  gender  throughout.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  neuter,  part.  fut.  pass,  qfyrij  fjvj, 
which  has  passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Prakrit  into  the  Gaurian 
languages  is  in  Marathi  Braj  sjfrvt,  Alwari  qsTSf  (all  neuter)  ; while  in 

the  High  Hindi  it  is  which  latter,  by  dropping  the  anuswara  of  tho  Braj, 

has  beoomo  a masculine  noun. 
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out  off  the  final  *i  and  thus  turn  them  into  masculine  nouns  ;e.g.,  u 3 forest 
becomes  «P3,  just  as  rrw:  becomes  KTP. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Marathi.  The  Marathi  differs  from  the 
Hindi  class  Gaurian  languages  in  having  preserved  a much  larger  proportion 
of  the  Prahritic  element.  It  predominates  in  it  very  largely  over  the  proper 
Gaurian  element ; so  that  of  all  the  Gaurian  languages  the  Marathi  is  the 
most  purely  Prakritic  tongue. 

In  Marathi  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  nouns  admits  of  an  oblique 
form  and  therefore,  according  to  the  canon  previously  laid  down,  belongs 
to  the  Prdkritio  element  of  the  language.  To  the  proper  Gaurian  element, 
not  admitting  an  oblique  form,  only  the  following  nouns  belong.* 

(1) .  All  proper  nouns  and  nouns  of  respect  ending  in  (lnasc.  and 

fern.),  e.  g..  TTUT  Hama,  gen.  77flT  =gT,  etc.  ; but  TtTrfT  mother 
father-in-law,  gen.  fTrtrt'T  ''IT.  ^ 

(2) .  All  nouns  in  it,  u,  %,  ; as  habit,  gen.  ^nmi;  ftr^  tripod, 

gen.  fww  '37 ; btu%I  woman,  gen.  *37;  UT  mark  on  a die,  gen.  UP3T. 

(3) .  All  masculine  nouns  in  'S  (exc.  trrw,  ^ rtpP 

•IT3F,  gur-g-,  n,  vit'S,  wrn?.  fw  wffT;  UPS,);  e //.,  red  chalk, 

^ (N  G\  C\  x ^ 

gen.  jiu  UT  ; but  traveller,  gen.  313UTT  UP 

(4) .  All  feminine  nouns  in  ^ and  'S  (exc.  iflt  and  other  monosyllabic 

nouns  in  y,  and  the  following  in  us,  viz.  3TTU>,  UP3.  Tfra, 

h~T,  3P5T,  sim,  3P|,  TO  ^0  ; e.  g.,  JTTUt  carriage,  gen.  Jipft  UT ; 
chalk  ig^^T;  but  mother-in-law,  gen.  UTU§  rtT  or  U13i  Ui  ; woman 

f^UT.  _ _ 

(5) .  The  following  neuter  nouns  in  rt ; viz.  . ’UTUU,  'SSlrt, 

Us(T~f,  mz,  * t a?' ■ ari^,  Ti3rt^.  Ulsi,  e.  g., 

Ula',  'gen.  'W'UG  but* TT?  pony,  gen.  «TET  UT,  and  7TTU  ship,  gen.  <TTOT  UT. 

^ ,\f ] those  nouns  that  constitute  the  proper  Gaurian  element  of  Marathi, 
are  subject  to  those  Gaurian  laws  which  have  been  already  explained ; 
namely,  they  have  been  taken  over  from  the  Prakrit  in  the  form  of  the 
nom.  sing,  of  that  language  ; and  having  entered  the  Gaurian  (Marathi) 
in  that  form,  they  retain  it  unchanged  as  their  inflexional  base  of  the  direct 
as  well  as  the  oblique  cases  ; e.  g.,  tTw!  elephant,  in  Prakrit  nom.  sing,  — 
Sanskrit  uuff  (nom.  sing,  of  T>f»?r»r  ) has  nom.  gen.  Tpdf'37  instr.  vpft  u 
dat.  <gr,  etc.  Again  <3T"iT  gain,  in  Prakrit  wtrirT,  in  Sanskrit  317U  : 

(nom.  sing,  of  13 [Hi  lias  nom.  <3T%T,  gen.  UTT  + 

* See  the  Student’s  Manual  of  Marathi  Grammar,  pp.  28,  29,  and  the  Grammar 
of  Marathi  by  Dadoba  Pandurang  Esq.,  pp  72,  73. 

t All  such  nouns  in  ^7  are  in  reality  anomalous ; as  according  to  the  ordinary  pho- 
netic laws  of  the  Gaurian,  the  final  Prakrit  % should  be  reduced  to  U7  (i.  e.  first  to  vgr, 
then  to  *|J)4  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  nouns  in  % are  only  a very  few  isolated 
cases. 
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But  (as  in  the  Hindi  class  Gaurian  languages)  that  form  of  the  noun 
(i,  e.  the  nora.  sing,  of  the  Prakrit)  undergoes  in  its  passage  from  the 
Prakrit  to  the  Gaufian  various  phonetic  modifications  in  its  termination. 
The  following  are  typical  examples  TTTiT.  nom.  sing.  Prakrit  of  rre  (= 
Sanskrit  ^tr?: ),  changes  in  the  Gaurian  its  final  diphthong  to  the  more 
agreeable  long  vowel  ^T,  thus  ri"*n  which,  then,  remains  the  unchangeable 
inflexional  base  of  all  cases.  Compare  in  Hindi  uilfr  for  Prakrit  iirfr  or 
qpg'ijp  etc.  Again  the  Marathi  frR  stands  for  the  Prakrit  nom.  sing, 

(for  Sanskrit  5 the  medial  g is  elided,  leaving  frpit  which  form 

occurs  in  Marathi  as  an  alternative  of  ; finally  changes  to  fan 

which  being  now  a modification  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Gaurian  (Marathi) 
remains  an  unchangeable  inflexional  base.  The  word  fanT;  illustrates  also 
another  case.  It  is  a feminine  noun,  which  in  the  sense  of  tripod  does  not 
occur  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  Bangdll  it  is  The  affix  Ti  is  the  peculiar 

Gaurian  formative  of  the  feminine,  and  feminine  nouns  thus  formed  are 
therefore  subject  to  the  Gaurian  law  (of  not  admitting  an  oblique  form ) ; 
e.  g.,  rrfat,  carriage,  gen.  Jifat  dat.  Jifat  ^TT ; fan^,  gen.  faq?;  ^T,  dat. 

^tt,  etc.  As  the  feminine  termination  x,  so  also  the  fern,  and  masc. 
termination  is  a peculiar  Gaurian  modification  and  hence  unchangeable 
in  inflexion  ; as  in  chalk  for  Prakrit  (or  »afanrr)  = Sanskrit 

jsifEc(fT  (or  perhaps  rather  for  a Prakrit  wnTT;?  Jfa  chalk  for  Sanskrit  hfanfr  ; 
irs?  bamboo  for  Sanskrit  nffinrr  and  Prakrit  nfal,  and  so  foi’th. 

So  far  then  (as  regards  the  proper  Gaurian  element)  we  have  seen,  the 
Marathi  is  at  one  with  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  languages.  But  they  differ  in 
the  treatment  of  their  Sanskritic  element.  In  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  lan- 
guages we  have  seen  the  rule  is,  to  treat  the  Sanskritic  element  according  to 
the  law  of  the  proper  Gaurian  of  keeping  the  inflexional  base  unchanged 
in  all  cases.  On  the  contrary  in  Marathi  the  rule  is,  to  distribute  all  Sans- 
kritic and  foreign  words  among  the  various  declensions  according  to  their 
final  vowels.  And  thus  it  happens  that  while  some  of  them  are  treated 
according  to  the  proper  Gaurian  law  of  not  admitting  an  oblique  form ; 
others  come  under  the  law  of  the  Prakritic  elements  and  admit  an  oblique 
form  ; e.  g.,  all  Marathi  nouns  in  niT  (masc.  and  fern.)  are  Prakritic  ; except 
nouns  expressing  titles  or  names,  which  are  Gaurian  proper.  Their  analogy 
is  exactly  followed  by  Sanskritic  and,  wo  may  add,  foreign  words.  For 
while  such  Sanskritic  nouns  as  aiJTT,  ^TTnfT,  THT,  etc.  (all  names),  and  ?WT, 
*e!T^T  (Arabic  titles),  by  the  analogy  of  3’T'^T,  3TT3fT,  etc.,  remain  unchang- 
ed, thus  gen.  JtJTf  ^r,  etc.,  ■gwT  ^7,  etc. ; on  the  other  hand,  all  other  Sanskritic 
nouns,  as  fq*TT,  >3T<TT,  'HT7TT,  nfMT,  etc.  (all  masculine),  by  the  analogy 

of  the  Prakritic  words  ^pi^TT,  etc.,  form  an  oblique  form , thus  gen. 

fTrSfT  ^T,  nnnUT  ^T,  just  like  ^T,  ; or  the  Sanskritic  nouns 

WTWT,  fanjT,  WrTT.  etc.  (all  feminine),  by  the  analogy  of  the  Prakritic 
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nouns  unit,  Wwrr,  etc.,  form  an  oblique  form,  gen.  wru  ^T,  etc.,  just  as 

gTfl  m,  *?i#|  'erT.  (In  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian , it  must  be  remembered, 
all  these  nouns  are  unchangeable  ; thus  Hindi  gen.  fb<TT  3>r,  ^m?r  'fiT,  vitit 
^>T,  fu^Pfrr,  etc.).  Again  the  Sanskritic  nouns  *n#f,  HTHt,  etc.  (nom. 
sing,  of  etc.)  form  the  gen.  sing.  KTWr^T,  ^TUJT  m,  gTUJT 

^T,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Prdkrittc  words  etc.,  which  form 

gen.  wn^jj  rfT  TlTrHr  m Here,  however,  an  option  is  possible,  for  the 
proper  Gaurian  noun  vfTf),  gen.  mdT  m,  also  affords  an  analogy.  According- 
ly we  find  that  some  Sanskritic  words  have  chosen  to  follow  the  analogy  of 
and  such  like  Gaurian  words  and,  according  to  the  Gaurian  law,  do  not 
admit  an  oblique  form.  Such  are  the  Samkritic  nouns  ^rt,  «RT),  ^t,  ^wiT, 
etc.,  and  the  foreign  nouns  mspi),  qfT^t,  etc.  Here  a great  deal 

of  arbitrariness  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  analogy  which  should  be 
followed.  As  regards  the  nouns  in  X and  ^ (whether  masc.,  fern,  or  neuter), 
they  appear  to  be  all  Sanslcritic;  at  least  if  Dadoba’s  grammar  represents 
the  case  fairly ; for  none  of  the  instances  given  by  him  (pp.  7G,  78,  79,  86, 
87,  89,  94,  95,)  need  bo  a word  derived  from  the  Prakrit ; they  are  such  as 
^f%,  ^ftr,  (masc.),  wf%,  ajfs,  VW,  mg  (fem.)  ; Uifr, 

(neuter).  It  should  be  remembered  that  according  to  the  Gaurian  law 
explained  formerly,  the  final  visarga  of  the  Sanskrit  nom.  sing,  is  dropped 
in  the  Gaurian  ; hence  the  nouns  just  mentioned  are  modifications  of  the 
Sanskrit  nom.  sing.  «tfP'*:,'3if%:,'3lf5rb  etc.,  etc.  Now  all  these  Sanslcritic  nouns 
are  treated  by  the  law  of  the  Prukritic  elements  and  admit  an  oblique  form 
in  long  x or  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  the  analogy  which  they  follow. 
There  are  in  Marathi  a good  number  of  feminine  nouns  in  "W  which  belong 
to  the  Prakritic  element  and  form  an  oblique  form  in  long  X.  The  reason  of 
this  is  simply  this,  that  they  are  really  feminine  nouns  in  short  X,  which  X, 
however,  according  to  the  Gaurian  law  explained  before,  becomes  quiescent 
and,  being  also  suppressed  in  writing,  is  thus  apparently  changed  to  * 
In  an  older  state  of  Marathi,  no  doubt,  the  original  final  ? was  both  written 
and  spoken  (similarly  as  it  has  been  proved  already  in  the  case  of  Hindi)  ; 
e.  g.,  fire  in  Marathi  is  ^rrfl  (which  is  th o proper  Gaurian  form  of  the  word, 
beside  which  the  Sanskritic  form  is  also  used)  ; in  reality  it  is 
standing  for  the  Prakrit  which  (by  the  Gaurian  law  of  shortening 

* This  law  applies  strictly  only  to  words  derived  from  Prakrit.  In  words  derived 
from  Sanskrit  the  final  x (or  ^)  is  often  pronounced  and,  as  a rule,  always  written. 
This  explains  the  fact,  why  all  Marathi  nouns  in  ^ (or  \3)  appear  to  be  Sanslcritic. 
Exceptionally,  however, the  final  x may  dropped  in  Sanskritic  words  ; e.  g.,  3f rf  3fTrT, 
^<T  occurs  besides  3|ffr,  StlffT, (of*  Dadobas  Grammar,  p.  94),  and  the  truth 
of  the  theory  stated  in  the  text  is  confirmed  by  these  nouns,  which  all  form  tlioir 
■ oblique  form  in  long  as  gen.  Jifft  m,  Ml- 
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final  long  vowels)  becomes  in  Gaurian  Marathi  and  finally  ^TJI. 

Other  such  feminine  nouns  are  ftift  (for  Sanskrit  ftrfyjs,  Prakrit  fVnft) ; it® 
(perhaps  Skr.  (for  Skr.  ^f®i,  Pr.  Wt);  (for  Skr.tp^ft,  Pr. 

%Pf) ; -u-Nf  (for  Skr.  waift,  Pr.  q^ft)  ; (perhaps  for  Skr.  tj'llf)1 ; iw  (for 

Skr.  Pr.  irrl,  cf.  Pr.  Prak.  I,  G).  They  form  their  gen.  ^TtPl  ^7,  fhrft 

^T,  it®)  ^T,  ^r,  ^T,  etc.,  etc.  And  following  the  analogy  of  these 

nouns  the  Smskritic  nouns  in  S'  form  their  oblique  form  also  in  y; ; thus  gen. 

^T.  ^T,  Wt  ^T.  With  the  Sanslcritic  nouns  in  ^ it  is  a similar 

case,  there  is  a small  number  of  nouns  (masc.  and  fern.)  in  long  '3;  which 
belong  to  the  Prd /critic  element  and  form  their  oblique  form  in  long  'S. 
Their  oblique  form  is  not  identical  with  their  direct  form,  however  it  may 
seem  from  the  form  ; on  the  contrary  the  termination  'at  of  the  oblique  form 
is  analogous  to  the  termination  y;  of  the  oblique  form  of  nouns  in  y ; while 
the  termination  'Si  of  the  direct  form  is  the  Prakrit  substitute  for  the 
Sanskrit  final  tg: . All  such  Marathi  nouns  in  'S;  namely,  are  derived  from 
bases  in  '3\  which  in  Sanskrit  form  their  norm  sing,  in  '3-  which  in  Prakrit 
changes  to  'at,  and  is  retained  anomalously  in  the  Gaurian  (instead  of  being 
reduced  to  r®  and  then  made  quiescent).  Examples  of  such  nouns  are  71  y 
mount  Meru,  etc.  The  gen.  of  fly:  (or  regularly  fly)  is  fl^yT,  just  as  ^TJI 
(or  ^nfii)  forms  gen.  yjTflt  yi.  Now  following  the  analogy  of  these  nouns  in 
'at  (or  as  it  ought  to  bo  according  to  the  strict  Gaurian  law  y)  the  Sans/critic 
nouns  in  y make  their  oblique  form  in  long  'S ; thus  has  gen.  ; 

r^Trj  has  gen.  yffjyr,  etc. — Beside  that  class  of  feminine  nouns  in  y which 
form  their  oblique  form  in  y,  there  is  another  class  of  feminine  nouns  in  W 
which  form  their  oblique form  in  y ; e.  g.,  3ff)fl  tongue,  gen.  sftflyT.  The  final 
y of  this  class  is  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  final  yi  shortened  to  y according 
to  the  Gaurian  law ; thus  5t)*T  stands  for  the  Sanskrit  fsjyr,  Prakrit  sflyr  or 
gjjflT  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  I.  17.)  Now  in  consequence  of  the  native  grammatical 
fiction,  that  the  vowel  y is  inherent  in  all  consonants  all  foreign  feminine 
nouns  which  really  end  in  a consonant,  are  supposed  to  end  in  y ; and  hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  they  are  treated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Prdkritic  feminine  nouns  in  y.  But  as  the  latter  admit  a two-fold  oblique 
form  either  in  y or  in  y,  the  foreign  feminine  nouns  also  form  their 
oblique  form,  some  in  y,  others  in  V.  There  seems  some  rule  to  obtain 
whether  they  should  form  the  oblique  form  in  y or  in  y.  But  I find  a 
great  difference  among  Marathi  grammarians  as  to  that  rule;  e.  g.,  according 
to  the  Manual  all  foreign  fern,  nouns  in  <T,  y,  »f  make  their  oblique  form 
in  x.  but  all  abstract  nouns  formed  by  the  Arabic  formative  7T,  as  rnytH, 
<ry)fl,  <TKt*3,  <TTyflfl,  etc.,  form  their  oblique  form  in  y.  On  the 

other  hand  in  Dadob&’s  Grammar  some  of  the  abstract  nouns  with  initial 
<T  are  said  to  form  their  oblique  form  in  y,  as  crytfl ; others  as  mylfli 
rn'Tly)  even  in  yt,  as  if  they  were  mascul.  nouns  (according  to  the  ana- 
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logy  of  tho  Prakritic  masc.  nouns  in  % which  will  be  explained  present- 
ly). Again  while  the  Manual  declines,  e.  //.,  stotK  chain,  beloved 

in  the  gen.  rsisftv:  ^T,  w€li  ; Dadoba  makes  the  gen.  tariff  ^y, 
^r,  etc. — There  remains  still  to  consider  the  case  of  the  & 'anskritic 
nouns  in  =!j  (masc.  and  neuter).  Their  final  is  the  resultant  of  the  drop- 
ping, according  to  the  Gaurian  law,  of  the  visarga  and  anuswara  of  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  nouns  in  Sanskrit ; e.  //.,  the  Marathi  (Sansfcritic)  nouns 

are  modifications  of  the  Sanskrit  nom.  sing.  3«f.  All  (non- 

Sanskritic)  Marathi  nouns  in  belong  to  the  Prakritic  element,  making 
an  oblique  form  in  ^ST,  and  their  analogy  is  followed  by  the  Sanslcritic 
nouns  in  ^ and  also  by  such  foreign  nouns  as  really  end  in  a consonant, 
but,  according  to  the  native  grammatical  fiction,  are  supposed  to  end  in 
; e.  g.,  as  the  Prakritic  sin?  heat  (for  Skr.  ’EfTflh  Prakrit  sPiiT) ; milk 
(for  Skr.  -^rar,  Pr.  -^ir ) have  in  the  gen.  UnKl^f.  ^sfT^T;  so  the  Satiskri- 
tic  God,  etc.,  have  and  the  foreign  nouns  fitjy  fault,  etc.,  have 

gen. 

Here  the  same  interesting  question  arises  which  I have  had  occasion 
to  touch  upon  when  treating  of  the  proper  Gaurian  nouns  in  in  the 
Iiindi-class  Gaurian  languages.  The  problem  there  was  to  explain  the 
reason,  why,  while  all  Prakrit  nouns  (having  a base  in  ^f)  end  in  the 
nom.  sing,  in  %,  in  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  languages  some  of  them 
modify  % to  and  retain  their  Prakritic  character  in  admitting  an 
oblique  form  (in  V or  ^3t),  and  others  modify  *5T  to  ^ and  assume  the 
proper  Gaurian  nature  of  not  admitting  an  oblique  form.  A very  similar 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  Marathi.  Here  we  have  1.,  Prakritic 
nouns  in  % as  ^ milk,  nrw  heat,  vra  wing,  vflsr  sleep,  bell, 
lip,  etc.  Their  final  vf  has  no  doubt  arisen  by  the  same  process  as  the 
final  w of  such  words  in  Hindi  (as  explained  above)  ; viz.,  the  original 
Prakrit  termination  T changed  to  '3,  and  this  uJ  afterwards  become 
quiescent  and  thus,  being  omitted  in  writing,  was  substituted  by 
These  nouns  form  their  oblique  form  in  vjt.  thus  gen.  =JTHT  ^T, 

•ftwr  ^T,  etc.  2.,  Prakritic  nouns  in  *5;T  as  iffST  horse,  ’gpirsTT  good  (in 
fact  all  adjectives  in  ^JT)  which  form  their  oblique  form  in  ^T,  thus  gen. 
SPfir  ^t,  ’qr,  etc.  The  final  in  this  class  of  nouns  has  arisen,  as  in 

the  Hindi-class  Gaurian,  by  substituting  the  more  agreeable  long  vowel 
for  the  harsher  Prakrit  diphthong  In  old  Marathi  and  in  the  pronouns 
ilT,  5jT,  etc.,  the  original  Prakrit  diphthong  % is  still  preserved  (see  Manual 
p.  47,  rule  84,  note).*  The  difference  between  these  two  classes  is  to  be 

* According  to  tho  Manual,  p.  29,  nouns  in  TttpyT  and  qui]  do  not  change 
in  the  oblique  cases.  But  this  is  wrong  according  to  Dadoba’s  gr  ammar,  where  p. 
74,  rule  207,  the  nouns  in  quiT  are  declined  exactly  as  all  other  nouns  in  viz.,  making 
an  oblique  form  in  thus  an,I  P-  266,  where  from  the  examples  of 
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explained  by  the  same  principle  by  which  the  similar  difference  in  the  Hindi- 
class  Gaurian  was  explained  ; viz.,  that  it  is  caused  by  a difference  in  their 
resp.  derivative  bases.  The  nouns  in  ^ with  an  oblique  form  in  ^t,  namely, 
are  derived  from  the  general  base  of  the  word  in  W,  but  the  nouns  in  ^jT 
with  the  oblique  form  in  from  the  particular  (Prakrit)  base  formed  by 
the  affix  eff  (or  more  accurately  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  ; e.  g.,  VPFf 
is  derived  from  the  general  base  (Sanskrit  vil),  but  hr^rr  from  the 
particular  Prakrit  base  i)Tr?3F  (==  as  = «fFT^r)  or  Sanskrit 

The  full  discussion  and  proof  of  this  important  principle  I must  defer  till  I 
come  to  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  oblique  form  of  the  inflexional 
base  of  nouns  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  Here  I will  only  note 
that  a parallel  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  neuter  nouns,  some  of  which 
terminate  in  ^5,  others  in  *3?  or  V or  ^ . Of  these  the  former  correspond  to 
the  maseul.  nouns  in  ^ ; as  the  final  fT  of  the  latter  is  a modification  of 
the  Prakrit  % and  Sanskrit  ^f:,  so  the  final  "VJ  of  the  former  (the  neuter)  is 
a modification  of  the  Prakrit  (neuter)  termination  ^ and  Sanskrit  ; 
again  both  the  masc.  and  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^ make  equally  their  oblique 
form  in  "=5r.  On  the  other  hand  the  neuter  nouns  in  if,  gj,  correspond  to  the 
maseul.  nouns  in  and  form  like  the  latter  their  oblique  form  in  *jt  or  ^t, 
and  are  also,  like  the  latter,  derived  from  the  particular  base  in  srr  or  rather 
T*fi  (perhaps  'a^F ) ; e.  g.,  flnff  pearl.  = Prakrit  wfwFT  ( = for  Sanskrit 
Tlifi  p ) 5 TTO  branch  of  a river  = Prakrit  (or  xfp|a|f,  see  Pr.  Prak. 
Ill,  36.  = Sanskrit  ; W tear  = Prakrit  vksdi  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  IV. 

15.  for  Sanskrit  p ^f),  etc.,  etc. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  inflexional  base  in  Bangali 
and  Uriya.  These  differ  from  the  other  Gaurian  languages  in  not  possessing 
an  oblique  form  at  all.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable,  that  these  languages  are 
not  altogether  destitute  of  a Priikritic  element.  In  Bangali  there  are  two 
post-positions  for  forming  the  gen.  case  ; viz.  Vt  and  Of  these  vv  must 
be  the  original  one,  for  we  can  imagine  vv;  having  been,  in  the  cours'e  of 

nouns  in  ijr^f  it  appears,  that  they  likewise  are  declined  like  ordinary  nouns  in 
5E|f.  As  regards  nouns  in  HTf^T  Dadoba’a  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Manual  itself; 
or  on  p.  63,  rule  112.  it  is  said  that  all  part.  adj.  in  as  those  ending  in  fj-y) 

■'ffT^FT,  are  declined  like  ordinary  ndjoctives  in  i.  e.,  making  an  oblique  form  in  qp. 
If  nevertheless  the  first  statement  of  the  Manual  should  be  correct,  the  anomaly 
is  to  be  explained  thus ; the  oblique  form  of  these  nouns  is  not  identical  witli  the 
direct  form  (that  is  to  say  these  nouns  do  not  belong  to  the  proper  Qaurian  element) 
but  with  the  oblique  form  in  ^p  of  nouns  in  m . Their  case  is  a similar  one  to  that 
of  some  nouns  in  q,  which  has  been  already  explained.  Their  anomaly  consists  in 
this,  that  their  direct  form  which  originally  ended  in  ^ p was  not  modified  to  sg  as 
demanded  by  Gaurian  law,  but  only  to 
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time,  phonetically  curtailed'  into  T,  but  not  X having  been  expanded  to  v:r. 
Hence  the  use  of  X will  indicate  a later  inflexional  formation  ; and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  all  those  real  Bangal!  (».  e.,  not  Sanskrit ic ) nouns,  to 
which  the  gen.  sign.  K is  added  beloug  to  the  proper  Oaurian  element.  The 
principles  distinguishing  the  Gaurian  element,  as  explained  already  are,  that 
the  Gaurian  adopts  the  nouns  of  its  parent  language  (Prakrit  or  Sanskrit) 
in  that  form  which  they  have  there  in  the  nom.  ease  ; and  the  nouns  thus- 
adopted  in  their  old  nom.  case,  become  anew  the  base;  to  which  the  inflexional 
signs  of  the  Gaurian  declension  are  added.  This  base  I call  the  inflexional 
hase  in  opposition  to  the  crude  base  which  is  the  base  to  which  the  inflexional 
signs  (or  affixes)  pf  the  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  are  added,  and  which  is  that 
which  the  noun  exhibits  before  any  inflexional  sign  at  all  is  added  ; e.  g., 
horse  is  the  crude  base  to  which  in  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit,  the  inflexional  signs 
(or  affixes)  arc  added.  The  affix  of  the  nom.  sing,  in  Sanskrit  is  the  visarga 
O',  e.,  ^),  in  Prakrit  % ; hence  tho  nom.  sing,  of  in  Sanskrit  is 

; in  Prakrit  (or  ifi-fifi).  In  this  form  ilT^T  the  noun  is 

adopted  by  the  Gaurian  ; and  this  form  or  (by  tho  modification 

already  explained)  UT^l  becomes  in  the  Gaurian,  the  base  to  which  the 
inflexional  signs  (or  post-positions)  are  added.  Hence  in  .Bangui!  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  inflexional  base  ilPsT  is  irrfT  (the  nom.  not  being  distinguished 
by  any  sign,  i.  e.,  being  identical  with  the  Prakrit  nominative) ; the  gen. 
sing,  to  -(-  ^ or  hr?TT,  etc.  Similarly  elephant  (being  the  Prakrit 

nom.  sing.  TWt,  Sanskrit  of  the  crude  base  ) has  in  the  nom. 

sing.  gen.  sing.  ^Tvjt  -+■  T or  Again  «TT  lac  has  in  the  gen. 

sing.  3tt  -f-  ^ or  srK. 

The  case  of  those  Bangui!  nouns  which  add  the  sign  ift  in  the  gen. 
sing,  is  probably  a different  one.  It  has  been  shown  already  in  the  llnd 
essay  that  is  a curtailment  of  and  that  was  added  not  only 
in  the  pleonastic  way  to  tho  genitive  of  the  noun,  hut  also  often  com- 
pounded with  the  noun  itself  to  signify  the  gen.  case  oi  the  latter,  and 
since  only  in  composition  (excepting  the  isolated  case  oi  the  enclitic 
particle  qvrr ) an  initial  single  consonant  is  dropped,  it  is  the  most 
natural  way  to  account  for  the  origin  of  if’C  to  suppose  that  all  the 
nouns  to  which  it  is  added,  are  in  the  form  of  the  crude  base  with  which 

(i.  e.,  with  the  initial  elided)  is  compounded.  Now  all  nouns 
(or  rather  their  crude  bases)  with  which  is  compounded,  end  in  “3? ; 
and  coming  into  Sandhi  with  the  diphthong  ^ ol  was  dropped;  e.g., 
tiger  is  (Prakrit  crude  base  for  the  Sanskrit  crude  hase  ),  and 
its  gen.  in  Prakrit  might  be  expressed  by  UT'd%r^T  ; tliis  in  Bangui!  would 
change  to  or  '315  - UK  or  ^TTO,  just  as,  e.  g.,  = 

vffllT  shoemaker.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  way  of  adding  or  com- 
pounding w-r  with  the  crude  base  of  tho  noun  is  not  according  to  the 
21  i 
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principles  of  Gaurian,  which  adds  the  case-sign  only  to  an  inflexional 
base  (or  rather  inflected  base,  viz.,  the  Prakrit  nom.  sing.) ; hut  strictly 
according  to  the  principles  of  Prakrit.  Hence  those  nouns  in  Bangali 
which  add  yy  constitute  the  Prdkritic  element  of  Bangali  in  opposition 
to  its  Gaurian  element  which  adds  simply  y.  We  may  assume,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Gaurian  principles  of  declension, 
yy,  (i.  e.,  the  modified  form  of  yry)  had  become  finally  established  as 
the  gen.-sign.,  and  its  real  nature  was  forgotten.  The  Gaurian  then 
added  yy  as  an  enclitic  part  of  speech  to  its  inflexional  base  to  signify 
the  genitive  ; e.  g.,  (irrfT  or)  ir?T  (iuflex.  base)  -f  yy  (enclitic  gen.  particle) ; 
and  in  contact  with  the  inflexional  base  which  always  ended  in  a vowel,  the 
enclitic  yy  lost  its  initial  y,  according  to  a regular  tendency  of  such  enclitic 
words  ; e.  g.,  the  Sanskrit  now  is  in  Prakrit  regularly  only  , 

again  yvry  in  Pr.  is  vjyr,  in  the  Gaurian  only  vf  for  yr  (as  in  Hindi  ari^r 
for  5fTT  = y?s  y»rx ).  Hence  ■iiPfr  + yy  becomes  hi^fr  + y or  argiy. 

There  still  remains  a class  of  Bangali  nouns  which  require  an  expla- 
nation, as  they  seem  to  contravene  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  gen.  forma- 
tion; viz.  the  Bangali  adjectives  in  as  small,  'yy  large,  good, 
etc.  They  add  not  yy  as  might  be  expected,  but  y ; e.  g.,  WT«y,  not  wrSy. 
If  we  compare  these  Bangali  adjectives  with  those  nouns,  that  add  yy, 
two  facts  become  at  once  apparent  which  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other, 
and  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each  other.  Those 
t vo  facts  are ; 1,  those  nouns  which  add  yy  (having  dropped  their  final  y? 
in  Sandhi  with  yy)  end  in  a consonant  and  are  pronounced  accordingly ; 
thus  yiy  tiger  is  read  vagh  and  not  vagha  (or  vagho).  On  the  other 
hand  those  adjectives  which  add  y,  have  retained  and  are  pronounced  with 
a final  yj,  thus  WT®  small  is  road  chhota  (or  chhotd),  but  not  clihot. 
The  other  fact  which  is  the  cause  and  explanation  of  the  first  one  is  this, 
(2),  that  those  Bangali  nouns  which  add  yy  occur  in  an  identical  form 
in  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  and  in  Marathi;  while  those  which  add  y 
correspond  to  nouns  in  y|f  or  yjT  in  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  and  in  Mara- 
thi ; e.  g.,  yin  tiger  is  yra  in  Hindi,  Naipili,  Panjabi,  Siudhi,  Gujarati  and 
Marathi ; but  iie  small  is  WT^T  or  ilig ; W good  is  wyn  or  wyu,  yy  great 
is  or  <h%t,  etc.  in  those  languages.  Now,  as  has  been  already  shown,  all 
such  nouns  ending  in  yjr  or  % and  admitting  an  obligue  form  (in  y[T  or  y 
in  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  and  yT  in  Marathi)  belong  to  the  Prdkritic 
element  of  the  Gaurian  and  are  formed  from  the  'particular  Prakrit  base  in 
yr.  Hence  it  follows  that  those  Bangali  nouns  whose  final  yf  is  pronounced, 
are  formed  from  the  particular  Prakrit  base  in  yf ; while  those  whose  final 
^ is  not  pronounced  are  formed  from  the  general  base  ; and  the  final  yj  of 
the  former  is  pronounced  for  the  very  reason  because  it  is  the  remnant  of 
the  original  ending  yjyr.  Take  for  instance  the  Bangdli  adjective  noun 
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small,  in  Hindi  it  is  and  stands,  therefore  for  an  original  Prakrit  wreXT 
or  WPMt.  The  equivalent  for  the  latter  in  Hang.il  i would  be  i~rzx  (or  xrxx 
i-  e.  the  crude  base)  and  the  gen.  of  it  XT^X  t ft  or  WTXX  + XX  or  (elid- 
ing the  final  X in  Sandhi  with  VX)  XIXXT  or  XT«vy;  and  now  the  initial 
T of  the  enclitic  yy  after  the  final  X inherent  in  WTX  is  elided  just  as  U1XT  -f- 
X instead  of  XXT  + V,  hence  we  have  XTXX  chhotar  (or  cliliotor).  There 
is  one  exceptional  gen  form  in  Bang&li,  which  proves  and  illustrates  well  the 
process  by  which  xtxx  and  such  genitives  wTere  formed.  I refer  to  the  gen. 
of  the  pronominal  adjectives  VX  or  XX  or  XX  so  many,  XX  as  many,  XX  how 
many,  which  have  a double  form  (see  Beng.  grammar  of  Samaehum  Sircar 
P-  85),  either  V4V,  XWX,  XXX,  *JHX,  XdV  1 or  VXXX,  ’XXXX,  XXXV,  XXXX, 
XH^r.  From  the  way  Samachurn  spells  the  latter  forms  {viz.,  appending  a 
virama  to  y?(,  XX.  etc  , and  thus  making  them  terminate  with  a consonant), 
it  would  appear  that  he  considers  the  whole  of  XX  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
gen.,  and  the  base  to  be  only  vx,  XX.  XX,  XX,  XX.  If  this  be  correct  the 
form  %y  confirms  my  theory  that  the  gen.  - sign  XX  or  X is  but  a curtailment 
of  an  original  XX  (the  remnant  of  the  Prakrit  xrX).  But  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  pronunciation  of  fXXX  XHXX,  etc.  as  et-kcr,  at-ker,  etc.,  instead 
of  etaker,  ataker,  etc.,  is  only  a vulgar  corruption,  and  that  the  words  XXXX 
XXXX,  etc.  ought  really  to  be  divided  into  VXX  4-  XX.  XXX  + IX,  XXX  + 
Xr,  jjrTEfr  4 yy,  XToX  + XX,  so  that  the  base  is  really  XXX,  Xnx,  etc.,  and 
the  gen.  sign  XX  My  reason  is  this  : the  corresponding  forms  in  Hindi  are 
?XXT  or  TXT  so  many.fsfXXT  or  fxXT  as  many,  fxXWT  orfxXT  how  many,  with 
the  oblique  forms  resp.  TXX  or  TX,  fxxx  or  fxx,  fxxx  or  fxx.  These  words, 
having  a,. direct  form  in  XT  and  an  oblique  form,  in  x,  belong,  according  to 
the  ordinary  principles  of  Hindi,  to  the  Pr&kritic  element  and  are  derived 
form  the  particular  Prakrit  base  in  X.  They  presuppose,  therefore,  a Prakrit 
original  yxx  or  yfxx,  fxxx  or  fsrfxx,  fxxx  or  fxfxx.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  these  forms  or,  at  least,  forms  almost  identical  (see  Pr.  Pralc.  IV, 
25.)  occur  in  Prakrit ; viz.,  either  xfxx,  xfxx,  xfxx,  xfxx,  (for  xfxx, 
Xfxx,  xfRX,  Xfxx),  or  VXX  XTX.  X^X  (in  which  T stands  for 

X and  x for  X,  see  Pr.  Prakrit  II,  4,  xf%iT  for  Sanskrit  Wifxx: ; hence  == 
Vtjx,  XXX,  XXX,  XXX).  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Prakrit  X lias  been 
reduced  in  Hindi  to  X (thus  xfxx  or  xfxx  for  xfxx  or  xfflX)  ;_on  the 
other  hand,  in  Bangali,  it  has  been  reduced  to  X (thus  XXX  for  XXX  or 
XXX),  and  besides  the  double  consonant  X is  reduced  to  one  X.*  Thus  we 

* Theso  Bangali  forms  yj,yr,  XXX,  XXX,  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  another 
Gaurian  form ; via.,  that  of  the  Hindi  participle  present  in  x'  or  47  (as  =^^rx  or 
XXXT  going).  The  Sanskrit  affixes  ■yjx  , XX.  XX  become  in  Prakrit  regularly 
XX,  XX,  XX  ; of.  Pr.  Prak.  IV,  25.  VII.  10 ; thus  Skr.  ^HXX  rich  is  Pr.  XHXX, 
Skr.  tfg  ff  reading  is  Pr.  xr^vfl.  Similarly  Skr.  fqr«(X,  XXX,  XTXX ollght  t0  be  iu 
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have  instead  of  the  Prakrit  yfd’SJ  irffm,  irri^i,  qrfro,  in  Bangali  Vrr^r, 
*T«=r^f . Tjrp*.  Now  in  Hindi  yrTT,  farm,  fsiTiT  belong  to  the  Prakritic 

element;  hence  naturally  their  corresponding  forms  in  Bangali  yci^r* 
iTfPW.  will  belong  to  the  Prakrit io  element  of  the  Bangali.  But 
the  Prakritic  element  of  Bangali  is  distinguished  by  compounding  the 
gen.  sign,  vt;  (*.  c.,  ^ry)  with  the  crude  base  (as  explained  above).  Hence 
yrT^r,  qrrT'ff  being  the  crude  base,  their  gen.  is  formed  + yy> 

etc.  = ) v.rT%T,  Nrphy,  didiy.  Next  the  syllable  Eff  or  is  reduced  to 
^ (or  in  other  words  the  consonant  dr  of  y<T^y,  etc.,  is  elided,  thus  mak- 
ing Tdty,  yjrfyy,  dTHTT)  and  now  a final  ^ and  initial  y meeting,  the 
latter  (being  the  initial  of  the  enclitic  yy)  is  elided ; thus  we  have  y<ry, 
^?ry  'fi’rfy ; exactly  as  irpiy,  wyy,  etc.  are  formed. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  Sanslcritic  and  foreign  elements  in  Bangali, 
they  are  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Marathi  ; that  is,  according  to 
their  final  letter,  they  are  treated  either  by  the  laws  of  the  Gaurion  or  by 

Prakrit  fqrsjsfl,  yyfWl,  NHtWI ; "in  reality  they  are  ^pff  ( - qf),  yvi  ( - 30  STtT 
( _e(r)  . that  is,  the  double  consonant  wi  has  changed  to  This  is  an  extremely 
rare  change  in  Prakrit ; but  its  probability,  as  shown  hero,  is  beyond  doubt.  Lastly 
%rt3T,  etc,  changes  in  Bangali  to  ERa^t,  etc. ; that  is,  the  double  is  reduced  to  the 
simple  iff.  Now  this  explains  the  origin  of  the  Hindi  pres.  part,  j e.  g.,  The 

corresponding  part,  in  Sanskrit  is  this  becomes  in  Prakrit  this  may 

change  to  and  finally  to  N.  B.  the  Hindi  form  ^fcTT,  ollique  form 

presupposes  a particular  Prakrit  base  next  next  ^rfr^i). 

Usually  a compound  consonant  of  which  one  of  the  constituents  is  a nasal,  can  snffer 
no  phonetic  modification  j hence  the  combination  sj)  as  a rule',  remains  unchanged. 
There  are,  however,  a few  very  isolated  cases  of  a change  of  wi  to  in  the  pres, 
part. ; e.  g., 

HTWifRTf^rST  pfwyfrsn  11  «■ 

Sanskrit  yUJbTyy  II 

Mrichchhakati,  1st  act. 

The  Prakrit  commonly  uses  the  Parasmaipada  terminations  for  those  of  tho 
fenanepada ; hence  represents  a Sanskrit  UTgwfj.  Now  as  the  termination 

through  tho  modified  form  Tj-fl  is  the  original  of  the  termination  of  the 
Hindi,  Gujarati,  Marathi  pros,  part.,  so  through  tho  modified  form  it  is  the  original 
of  the  termination  of  the  Naipali,  Panjabi  and  Sindhi  pres.  part.  The  Hindi  forms 
TrTHT,  fsTTTWT,  farfpdT ; correspond  to  the  Sindhi  UTpy  ^fjy,  ^r|y.  The  affixes 
«ft  ^ aro  probably  modem  additions  and  correspond  to  the  affix  in  the  Gujarati 
forms  ERZ%r  how  many,  etc. 

* Compare  with  these  their  equivalents  in  Marathi  fdddiT,  fsiridiT, 

which  exhibit  a closer  agreement  even  than  the  Hindi. 
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those  of  the  PrdJcritio  elements.  Whenever,  namely,  the  final  of  the  noun  is 
^ or  a consonant  (which  has  an  ^ inherent),  it  takes  VX ; in  every  other 
cases  it  takes  ’C ; e.  a.,  flvrnj  man  has  sen.  Tf*fnjX ; afviwvr  wise  has  gen. 

1 J ^ ^ i vi  ■”*  ~ 

; hut  xxtTT  God  has  gen.  ^«?<TTX  ; xffm  earth  has  gen.  ; 

•TK)  woman  ha§  gen.  XTXlx  ; tfjq  beast  has  gen.  rnjX>  etc. 

In  conclusion  it  may  he  well  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  main  results 
of  the  foregoing  enquiry  : 

1.  Th  Gaurian  languages  consist  of  three  parts  ; a.,  the  Pralcritic  ; 
b.,  the  Gaurian;  c.,  the  Sanslcritic.  Of  these,  speaking  generally,  the 
Pralcritic  is  the  oldest,  then  comes  the  Gaurian  Proper,  then  the  Sanslcritic. 

2.  The  PrdJcritio  element  consists  of  all  those  nouns  which  have 
come  into  the  Gaurian  from  the  Prakrit,  and  which  have  preserved  traces 
of  the  old  organic  inflexion  of  the  Prakrit  declension  ; vis.,  the  Prakrit 
nominative  and  genitive.  The  former  (i.  e.,  the  nom.)  constitutes  the 
inflexional  base  of  the  nominative  or  the  'direct  form  of  the  inflexional 
base  in  the  Gaurian  declension.  The  latter  (i.  e.,  the  gen.)  constitutes 
the  inflexional  base  of  the  remaining  cases  (which  among  themselves  are 
distinguished  by  post-positions)  or  the  oblique  form.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  (vis.,  of  the  Pralcritic  element)  is  their 
possession  of  an  oblique  form,  different  from  the  direct  form. 

Note. — Bangali  and  Uriya  are  exceptional  in  so  far  as  the  oblique 
form  of  their  Prdlcritic  nouns  is  not  the  organic  genitive,  but  probably 
the  crude  base  of  the  Prakrit  declension,  and  the  apparent  identity  of  the 
. oblique  form  and  the  direct  form  of  such  nouns  is  the  accidental  result  of 
phonetic  modification  of  the  direct  form.  I admit,  however,  another  view 
is  possible  which  would  allow  to  the  Bangali  and  Uriya  no  Pralcritic  element 
at  all  but  onlyj proper  Gaurian. 

3.  The  proper  Gaurian  element  consists  of  all  those  nouns  which 
have  been  contributed  also  by  the  Prakrit,  but  which  have  not  preserved 
any  traces  of  the  organic  declension  of  the  Prakrit.  They  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Prakrit  into  the  Gaurian  in  the  form  of  the  Prakrit  nom. 
sing.,  and  this  form  constitutes  their  unchangeable  inflexional  base  for  all 
eases  of  the  Gaurian  declension,  (which  distinguishes  the  various  cases 
among  themselves  by  the  various  post-positions).  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  nouns  of  this  class  therefore  is  their  non-possession  of  an  oblique 
form  different  from  the  direct  form. 

4.  The  Sanslcritic  element  consists  of  all  those  nouns  which  have 
come  into  the  Gaurian  language  direct  from  the  Sanskrit  (not  through 
the  medium  of  Prakrit)  and  which  like  the  proper  Gaurian  element  admit 
of  no  oblique  form  ; their  unchangeable  inflexional  base  being  the  form  of 
the  nom.  sing,  of  the  noun  in  Sanskrit. 
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5.  The  relation,  accordingly,  of  these  three  different  elements,  one  to 
another,  is  this  ; the  Prdkritic  and  the  proper  Gaurian  parts  agree  in  both 
receiving  their  nouns  from  the  Prakrit,  but  differ  in  the  former  (Prdkritic) 
admitting  an  oblique  form,  while  the  latter  does  not.  The  proper  Gaurian 
and  the  Sanskritic  parts  agree  in  both  not  possessing  an  oblique  form ; but 
they  differ  in  the  former  deriving  its  nouns  from  the  Prakrit,  while  the 
latter  receives  them  directly  from  the  Sanskrit.  The  Prdkritic  and  Sans- 
kritic parts  differ  in  every  respect. 

G.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Gaurian  languages  in  their  full 
development,  i.  e.,  after  having  finally  separated  themselves  from  the  Prakrit 
as  distinct  languages  by  themselves,  is  that  they  do  not  admit  an  oblique 
form,  but  use  the  nom.  sing,  of  their  parent  languages  (Sanskrit  and  Prakrit) 
as  their  inflexional  base  for  the  formation  of  all  cases,  in  other  words  that 
they  do  not  form  an  organic  declension.  Hence  the  proper  Gaurian  and 
the  Sanskritic  nouns  only  are  really  Gaurian.  The  Prdkritic  nouns  are 
transitional  forms  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the  Prakrit  and  the 
Gaurian. 

7.  Hence  it  follows  that  those  Gaurian  languages  are  most  really 
Gaurian  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  Gaurian  elements  (i  e., 
Gaurian  Proper  and  Sanskritic)  and  least  of  the  Prdkritic  element.  In 
this  respect  the  Gaurian  languages  differ  chnsiderably  among  themselves. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : the  first  class  contains  only  the 
Marathi ; it  possesses  least  of  the  Gaurian  element,  and  therefore  is  the 
most  Prdkritic  of  all  the  Gaurian  languages,  and  represents  most  accurately 
the  transitional  stage  between  Prakrit  and  Gaurian.  The  second  class  * 
coirtains  all  the  remaining  Gaurian  languages,  except  Bangali  and  Uriya  ; 
viz.,  Hindi,  Naipall,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  (i.  e.,  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian 
languages),  they  are  almost  entirely  pure  Gaurian.  The  third  class  contains 
Bangali  and  Uriya.  They  also  are  almost  entirely  Gaurian  ; if  not  perhaps 
altogether.  The  difference  between  the  second  and  third  class  consists  not 
so  much  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  Prdkritic  element  which  they  contain, 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  Prakritic  element  as  explained  in  No.  2,  note. 

8.  All  Gaurian  nouns  which  have  been  received  from  the  Prakrit,  are 
derived  either  from  the  general  base  of  the  word  (common  to  both  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit)  or  from  a particular  base  in  (peculiar  to  Prakrit).  The 
final  sound  of  the  direct  form  of  the  inflexional  base  of  nouns  of  the  latter 
kind  is  not  liable  to  phonetic  corruption  (except  the  change  of  % to 

or  ^T),  while  that  of  the  former  kind  is. 

9.  The  final  sound  of  the  direct  form  of  the  Gaurian  inflexional  base 
(with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  No.  8)  is  subject  to  considerable  phonetic 
corruptions.  As  regards  those  inflexional  bases  which  are  Prakrit  nom.  sing., 
two  stages  of  phonetic  corruption  may  be  distinguished  ; a.,  a Prakrit  final 
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diphthong  or  long  vowel  is  reduced  to  its  constituent  short  vowel,  i.  e., 
to  v or  to  ?; ; ^iT  or <3!  to  ^ ; b.,  a final  Gaurian  short  vowel  is  made 
quiescent,  so  that  all  such  inflexional  bases  appear  in  pronunciation  and, 
generally,  also  in  writing  to  end  in  a consonant  or  (since  ^ is  considered 
inherent  in  a consonant)  in  As  regards  those  inflexional  bases  which  are 
Sanskrit  nom.  sing.,  two  stages  also  may  be  recognized ; a.,  a Sanskrit  final 
visarga  (or  ) and  anuswara  (or  is  elided  ; and  h.,  if  a final  short  vowel 
be  the  resultant  of  such  elision,  that  vowel  may  or  may  not  bo  made  quies- 
cent, but,  as  a rule,  is  always  written. 

The  next  essay  (No.  IV)  will  set  forth  the  proof  of  the  positions 
stated  in  No.  2 and  No.  8,  i.  e.,  that  the  oblique  form  of  the  inflexional 
base  is  identical  with  the  Prakrit  genitive ; and  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  direct  form  of  some  inflexional  bases  retaining  the  original  Prakrit 
termination  ii,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  derived  from  particular 
Prakrit  bases,  formed  by  means  of  the  affix  3f. 


Appendix;  to  Essay  III. 

On  a closer  examination  of  Naipali  I have  been  convinced,  that  the 
view  of  Naipali  taken  in  the  preceding  Essay  must  be  somewhat  modified, 
and  that  Naipali  is  much  more  Prdkritic  than  I thought  at  first ; though 
I still  think  that  its  Prahritic  element  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  take  it 
altogether  out  of  the  second  class,  i.  e.,  of  the  Hindi-class  Gaurian  lan- 
guages. But  it  is  next  to  Gujarati  the  most  Prakritic  of  that  class  and 
therefore  the  nearest  in  that  respect  to  Marathi.  In  this  general  respect 
as  well  as  in  many  particular  instances  which  I shall  have  occasion  at  differ- 
ent times  to  notice  in  these  essays,  Naipali  shows  a remarkable  affinity  to 
Marathi. 

My  observations  are  based  altogether  on  a translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  into  Naipali,  the  only  Naipali  work  that  I have  been  able 
to  procure.*  The  translation,  I believe,  was  made  by  Missionaries  ; and 
therefore,  having  been  made  by  foreigners  to  whom  Naipali  is  yet  a 
new  language,  it  must  be  used  with  caution.  It  is  full  of  inaccuracies 
of  spelling,  and  even  of  grammatical  mistakes  here  and  there  ; e.  g., 
in  ch.  x.  24.  vejt  fbfTrii: 3TT  the  use  of  ^ (=  Hindi  fl)  is  surely  in- 


* I have  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Macfarlane  of  Darjeeling,  that  the  only 
printed  Naipali  Grammar  is  one  published  in  1820  in  Calcutta  by  Lt.  Ayfcon,  of  which 
only  ono  copy  exists  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  I have  boon  unable  to 
obtain  a loan  of  it. 
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correct  ; for  ^rf  WT  is  tbe  present  tense  like  Hindi  ^3^  ^T.#  Again  very 
often  consonants  are  spelled  as  compound  which  are  in  reality  separated  by 
a quiescent  37,  as  an5*  instead  ol  (in  Hindi  5n«r«TT  ; also  sometimes 

wrongly  spelled  sttwit).  There  is  also  a very  inscientific  principle  followed  in 
attaching  the  virdma  to  words  really  ending  in  consonants,  as  well  as  to  words 
apparently  terminating  in  a consonant,  hut  in  reality  in  some  quiescent 
vowel.  But  as  regards  the  phenomena  which  I am  now  about  to  mention, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  (from  general  Gaurian  analogy)  that-the  lan- 
guage of  the  translation  is  correct. 

As  the  first  observation  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  SansJcritio 
element  of  the  Naipali  is,  in  proportion  to  its  proper  Gaurian  and  PrdJcritie 
elements  considerably  less  than  in  High  Hindi.  In  this  respect  Naipali 
is  on  a level  with  the  more  cultivated  low  Hindi  dialects. 

In  the  next  place  the  PrdJcritie  element  of  Naipdli  includes  besides 
that  class  of  nouns  which  is  the  common  PrdJcritie  element  of  all  Hindi- 
class  Gaurian  languages,  two  more  classes  of  nouns.  It  has  been  observed 
that  all  masculine  nouns  terminating  in  3*T  or  3jT  and  derived  through  the 
Prd/crit  are  hi  all  Hindi-class  Gaurian  languages  PrdJcritie.  Thus  Naipali 
has 

direct  form  ^TT,  thine,  oblique  form  77TT 


Hindi 

V 

„ 

"it 

Panjabi 

» 

*ro 

Sindhi 

7J 

„ 

Gujarati 

9f 

tTTT  „ 

In  regard  to  Gujarati,  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^3  had  to  be  added  to  that 
class.  They  necessarily  belong  to  it,  as  they  are  nothing  else,  but  the  neuter 
nouns  corresponding  to  those  masculine  nouns  in  "%t.  Similarly  in  regard 
to  Low  Hindi,  the  neuter  nouns  in  vj  (Braj  Bliaska)  and  (Sura  Dasas 
Sura  Sagara)  had  to  be  added.  In  Naipali  a like  addition  has  to  be  made. 
It  possesses  probably  neuter  nouns  in  3)t  which  form  an  oblique  form  in  37T. 
I have  met  with  such  a neuter,  however,  in  a very  few  instances  only  ; and 
perhaps  they  are  doubtful  ;f  though  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  Naipali 

* There  is  also  apparently  great  confusion  as  to  the  feminine  gender.  The  femi- 
nine is  made  to  terminate  promiscuously  in  (like  i'lVt.  girl),  or  in  •?;  (like 

given  ; though  she  teas  is  far  not  fgpr),  or  >u  3(T  (like  *75fT,  dust,  for  Hindi  or 

o-  • ^ 

wf%),  or  in  (liko  fate).  Now  such  variations  are  not  probable  in  themselves, 
and  the  terminations  x,  %,  are  contrary  to  all  Gaurian  analogy.  Or  are  they,  per- 
haps,  all  misprints  for  x ? 

t E.  g.,  St.  Luko  x.  18,  fr<n3r  ^tTT  S7JI  mz  *3HrfT  Tho 

neuter  'gTjg,  is  here  used,  because  is  construed  with  and  is,  therefore, 

accusative  and  not  nominative  to  tho  verb.  It  is  what  tho  Marathi  grammarians  call 
tho  Bliavi  Prayoga,  whoro  the  verb  agrees  neither  with  tho  subject  nor  the  object  (seo 
Manual  §.  115,3.);  as  77),  >(  || 
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stands  in  its  general  character  on  a level  with  the  Low  Hindi  dialects,  the 
existence  of  a neuter  gender  is  but  to  he  expected. 

To  this  class  of  Prdkritic  nouns  (viz.  masculine  in  % and  neuter 
in  which  Naipali  has  in  common  with  the  other  Hindi-class  Gau- 
fian  languages,  two  further  classes  of  Prdkritic  nouns  aro  to  be  added. 
Namely,  1.,  a small  class  of  nouns  in  ^3  which  form  their  oblique  form 
in  "5ST,  like  the  nouns  in  % ; e.  g.,  oion  in  Naipali  is  'WPfTW  with  an 
oblique  form  ^pfTWT  •,  see  St.  Luke  xxiv.  32,  WT  W»T 

*tt%  *r  tin  f=ir  = Hindi  33T  #riii  "it’  ^w«tt  ^qwr  ww  fnrfiT  w wt  ; but  St. 
Luke  xviii.  14.  ifT  ’Wrqii  WT  'ST  JlilT  = Hindi  W?  WW®]  'WW  %I  JTtTT. 

All  infinitives  belong  to  this  class.  They  have  a direct  form  in  ^3  but  an 
oblique  form  in  ’Wr ; e.  g.,  saying  (or  to  say)  is  but  order  to  say  is 
w*t»it  fwfwTt  or  ««nrr  qrr  «nfjr ; see  St.  Luke  v.  23.wkt  wot  wptf  win  vfw  www 
% wfsf  www  fvr  «efrN  = Hindi  qm  twi 

'zz.  liiT  qwr  but  St.  Luke  v.  24 

«TTWr  WWWT  fwfwrt  = Hindi  f%w  f^T  gw  %TJI  STTWh  or  again  St.  Luke 
xix.  4.  <3  qrr  ~utji  ant  wt  ^sr?T  = Hindi  #!%«}  w ^«tt. 

2.  A class  oi'  nouns  with  an  oblique  form  in  WI-  The  direct  form  would  end, 
probably,  in  <Jt,  but  it  never  occurs.  These  nouns  are  never  met  with 
otherwise  than  in  their  oblique  form  ; e.  g.,  ajiwwir#?  is  knowing  (men)  = 
Hindi  5TIWW4T#  ; again  qrr  wufJl  "3qrf<'w  is  in  Hindi  3f3qr3~Fwqr% 

T%0  €t^tt  3TTUJIF  St.  Luke  ii.  10 ; again  fAw  Mfw  ^ Z 

= Hindi  ^ <33W  *fiT  ^ or  X3WJIT,  St.  Luke  ix.  22  ; again 

%r  SlWTPsWJT  fgW  1JTT  W?T  = Hindi  STWirEIW  357  3^T  St. 

Luke  i.  5,  7.  From  these  examples  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : 
«.,  these  forms  aro  genitives ; b.,  they  are  genitives  of  verbal  nouns  (or  as 
commonly  called  Infinitives).  These  two  things  appear  clearly  from  the 
corresponding  expressions  in  Hindi,  c.,  according  to  general  Naipali  ana- 
logy, the  final  indicates  that  they  are  oblique  forms.  It  may  here  at 
once  be  noted  that  this  proves  the  identity  of  the  oblique  form  with  the 
organic  genitive  of  the  Prakrit,  which  these  forms  must  be,  if  they  are 
genitives  at  all.  The  ordinary  infinitives  end  in  ^3  ; and  it  is  possible  that 
the  direct  form  corresponding  to  these  oblique  forms  in  WT  also  would  end  (if 
instances  of  it  did  exist)  in  ^3.  In  that  case  the  infinitives  in  would  have 
two  oblique  forms  in  and  in  WT.  Their  difference  would  be  this,  that 
the  oblique  form  in  is  used,  when  the  regular  and  proper  genitive  with 

the  post-position  q>f  is  to  be  formed  (e.  g.,  ^3*3%  WTCWT  Al  ^rsjT  JKT^ 
= Hindi  if  wrcw  WFTl  3JT3JI  "fTVir,  St.  Luke  xxiv.  20)  ; but  the  form  in 
is  used,  whenever  the  genitive  is  used  objectively  (e.  g.,  *3  '3'awjr  W = Hin- 
di '3'3^-qi^rT  WT) . I consider  it,  however,  more  probable  that  the  direct 
form  of  these  oblique  forms  in  WT  would  end  in  ’qji,  that,  e,  g.,  to  '33vt;r  the 
direct  form  would  be  qfWWT-  For  these  forms  in  WT  correspond  evidently 
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to  the  Marathi  oblique  forms  in  *JT  of  nouns  in  (for  %) ; thus  Marathi 
has  genitive  irr33?l^r.  I have  already  observed  that  the  Marathi  ijpfT 
(and  such  like  nouns)  presupposes  a Prakrit  form  hrFf'i'T  (or  U[f3'llT  for  iirf%r). 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  derivation  of  the  Naipali  It  stands 

for  a Prakrit  form  7331#?%  (Pr.  Prak.  II,  17),  which  would  represent  a San- 
skrit form  ^3 75! rift*?  ! (from  33  + W + ^«ffq).  The  Prakrit  genitive  33<5Yw^T 
would  he  contracted  in  Naipali  to  <33*7?!.  This,  however,  will  he  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  IVth  Essay.  The  adjective  force  is  conveyed  by  the  genitive. 
The  genitive  is  used  in  this  manner  in  all  Gaurian  languages.  As  regards 
Marathi,  see  the  Manual,  §.  212,  p.  132,  note  1,  and  §.  276,  note.  For 
Panjabi,  see  Ludiana  grammar  of  Panjabi  §§.  43,  120.  Eor  Gujarati,  see 
Edalji’s  Gujarati  Grammar,  §.  90,  b.  For  Bangui!,  see  Shama  Churn  Sircar’s 
Grammar  p.  99,  (2nd  edition).  In  Hindi  such  expressions  are  quite 
idiomatic  as  3 if*JT  3T*3  377  •T^f,  i.  it  is  not  my  habit  (or  intention)  to 
act  in  this  manner ; or  this,  33  fiW  BTHT  3TI  «T^f,  i.  e.,  this  thing  is 
useless.  For  some  other  cases  of  this  kind,  see  Etherington’s  Hindi  Gram- 
mar §.  405.  In  Hindi,  however,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  affix  argr  («rNft 
fern  ) may  also  be  used.  This  word  is  really  a noun  (as  I think,  the  Prakrit 
equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  CTT733f)  which  has  merely  been  degraded  to  the 
position  of  an  affix,  and  moreover  is  often  a,  pleonastic  addition.  Its  case 
is  exactly  Hite  that  of  the  Prakrit  3iT*frr  and  its  Gaurian  (Hindi)  equivalent 
3fT,  as  explained  in  Essay  II,  and  affords  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
said  there  regarding  3K+T  and  3iT.  Instead  of  saying  3 <?3?  37*3  q>T  33t 
it  would  he  equally  idiomatic  to  say  V V3t  «TNf . In  the  latter 

sentence,  the  word  37^3  is  in  reality  already  a genitive  {viz.  of  37337  ; since 
it  is  the  oblique  form  of  it  ; more  an  this  in  essay  IV)  ; and  as  such  has 
already  all  that  adjectival  force  which  the  word  3773  3l«TT  expresses.  The 
addition  of  3T^TT  is,  therefore,  in  reality  perfectly  pleonastic,  making  the 
word  37333T31T  doubly  adjectival.  The  word  37 ; 331317  in  fact  means 
exactly  the  same  as  3773  377  which,  as  explained  in  Essay  Hud,  is  also  a 
double  adjective  or  a double  genitive  (for  Prakrit  37VfiY*rc0  ^T%).  Hence 
in  many  Hindi  phrases  37T  and  UT~U  are  interchangeable  : e.  g.,  you  may  say 
3f33  371  33;  and  qf^Tf*T^TT  33,  i.  e.,  the  country  of  the  west  or  the 
western  country. 

Just  as  the  Naipali  nouns  with  a (conjectured)  direct  form  in  % and  an 
oblique  form  in  3T  correspond  to  the  Marathi  nouns  in  3T  with  an  oblique 
form  in  *71,  so  the  Naipali  nouns  with  a direct  form  in  ^3  and  oblique  form 
in  W correspond  to  the  Marathi  nouns  in  3 with  an  oblique  form  in  3?T. 
Both  have  reduced  the  Prakrit  nominative  termination  % (one  to  <3,  the 
other  to  3)  in  their  direct  form  and  have  preserved  the  Prakrit  organic 
genitive  in  their  oblique  form.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  while 
in  Marathi  the  Prakrit  nominative  termination  % has  been  worn  down  to 
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its  utmost  limit  33  (i.  fi.,  from  % to  ^3  and  from  <3  to  or  rather  to  nothing, 
leaving  the  mere  consonant),  in  Naipali  it  has  been  only  half  worn  down 
to  *3. 

Besides  this  class  of  nouns  in  ^ which  are  Pralsritic  for  they  have  an 
oblique  form,  the  Naipali  possesses  also  another  class  of  nouns  in  <3  which 
are  Proper  Qaurian , because  they  have  no  oblique  form,  but  retain  their 
inflexional  base  in  '3  throughout  all  cases.  Such  nouns  are,  e.  g..  ^[R 
self—  the  Hindi  e.  g„  ^R  «TTT  *RT,  i.  e.,  Hindi  RR 

% %PC  %:iit  «tRT,  St.  Luke,  xxiii.  39  ; IrtT  sign,  e.  g.,  ^rf<T  % R fR5? 
Ttfjhr,  i.  r.,  Hindi  vr  R ^'ruT,  St.  Luke  ii.  10  ; and_especially  the 

noun  which  serves  as  the  formative  of  the  plural ; i.  e.  RHH  %iTI3R 
^rr  ^rrfji  fRRT  visit,  i.  e.,  Hindi  srvr  ^ ’R  fR^T  S"RL  St.  Luke, 

ii.  30.  The  final  <3  of  these  nouns  is  the  substitute  of  the  Prakrit  nominative 
termination  '5r,  by  the  Gaurian  law  of  reduction.  In  old  and  poetical  Hin- 
di, as  I have  mentioned,  nouns  with  this  termination  *3  are  often  met  with. 
In  the  modern  High  Hindi,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  always  worn  off  alto- 
gether, so  that  the  nouns  end  in  R or  rather  in  a consonant.  This  is  the 
case  also  in  Naipali  in  some  Proper  Qaurian  nouns,  e.  g.,  RTJT  heat  for  STH, 
Wrfsm  man  for  HTiRg. 

In  conclusion  1 add  a list  of  words  in  illustration  of  the  above  remarks. 


1. — PraJcritic  Nouns. 


Nom. 

word 

Gen. 

jjRT  ^T, 

11 

dust 

11 

W ’ST,* 

11 

RTPiT 

eye 

11 

#T* 

» 

VIRR 

speaking 

11 

HRRT  RT  t 

11 

RRRT 

rising 

11 

R2RJT  #T  t 

2.— 

■ Qaurian  Nouns. 

A- 

-Proper  Gaurian. 

Nom. 

HTR 

heat 

Gen. 

RTR  3TT  ; 

11 

RtIrH 

man 

11 

HlfHH  %T; 

11 

jttr 

village 

11 

JTTR  ; 

11 

RTR 

self 

11 

^R^T; 

-J 

11 

WTRI 

girl 

11 

11 

3T«?t 

light 

11 

3T»ft  #T 

* These  nouns  are  apparently  feminine. 

t The  nouns  in  sg  and  % are  PerhaP3  neuters,  and  ought  to  he  written  with  an 
anuswara  (thus  : ,g  or  ^jf).  Their  ?rakrit  and  Sanakrit  originals  are  neuters,  and  they 
correspond  to  the  Low  Hindi  neuters  in  31  and  Vjj  and  the  Gujarati  neuters  in  \3. 

1 These  nouns  are  feminine. 
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B. — Sanskritic. 


Nom. 

word 

Gen. 

^\1 ; 

father 

ff 

f<nrr  ; 

lord 

w %r ; 

witness 

#7 ; 

woman 

^1  m ; &c. 

Beef  in  Ancient  India. — By  Bdbu  Rajeotbalaea  Mitea. 

The  title  of  this  paper  will,  doubtless,  prove  highly  offensive  to  most 
of  my  countrymen  ; but  the  interest  attached  to  the  enquiry  in  connexion 
with  the  early  social  history  of  the  Aryan  race  on  this  side  of  the  Himalaya, 
will,  I trust,  plead  my  excuse.  The  idea  of  beef — the  flesh  of  the  earthly  re- 
presentative of  the  divine  Bhagavati — as  an  article  of  food  is  so  shocking  to 
the  Hindu,  that  thousands  over  thousands  of  the  more  orthodox  among 
them  never  repeat  the  counterpart  of  the  word  in  their  vernaculars,  and  many 
and  dire  have  been  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  cows  has  caused  in  this  country.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
a time  when  not  only  no  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience  had  a place  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  in  slaughtering  cattle — when  not  only  the  meat  of 
that  animal  was  actually  esteemed  a valuable  aliment,— when  not  only  was  it 
a mark  of  generous  hospitality,  as  among  the  ancient  Jews,  to  slaughter  the 
“ fatted  calf”  in  honor  of  respected  guests,  but  when  a supply  of  beef  was  deem- 
ed an  absolute  necessity  by  pious  Hindus  in  their  journey  from  this  to  another 
world,  and  a cow  was  invariably  killed  to  be  burnt  with  the  dead.*  To  Eng- 
lishmen, who  are  familiar  with  the  present  temper  of  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  a great  many  of  the  natives  themselves,  this  remark  may  appear 
quite  startling  ; but  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  founded  are  so  authentic 
and  incontrovertible  that  they  cannot,  for  a moment,  be  gainsaid. 

To  the  more  learned  among  my  countrymen  the  fact  is  not  unknown 
that  the  Vedas,  at  one  time,  enjoined  a ceremony  called  gomedha,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  cattle  ; but  they  imagine  it  was  typical,  and  did  not  involve  the  actual 
slaughter  of  the  animal,  and  accordingly  envelope  it  in  mystery,  so  as  to 
render  it  completely  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated,  or  intelligible  in  a 
manner  that  takes  them  entirely  away  from  the  truth.  When  the  subject 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  the  attempt  at  mystifi- 

* Vide  my  paper  on  the  ‘ funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Ancient  Hindus.’  Journal, 
Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  241. 
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cation  was  so  far  successful  that  he  was  made  to  waver, # though  the  light  of 
truth  could  not  he  altogether  withheld  from  a scholar  and  critic  like  him.  In 
a note  in  his  translation  of  the  Meghaduta,  Professor  Wilson  said,  “ the  sacri- 
fice of  the  horse  or  of  the  cow,  the  gomedha  or  as'vamedha,  appears  to  have 
been  common  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Hindu  ritual.  It  has  been  con- 
ceived that  the  sacrifice  was  not  real,  hut  typical ; and  that  the  form  of  sacri- 
ficing only  was  performed  upon  the  victim,  after  which  it  was  set  at  liberty. 
The  text  of  this  passage,  however,  is  unfavorable  to  such  a notion,  as  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  blood  of  the  kine  into  a river  certainly  implies  that 
blood  was  diffused.  The  expression  of  the  original,  literally  rendered,  is 
1 sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  daughters  of  Surabhi’  that  is,kiue,Surabhi  being 
a celebrated  cow  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and  famed  for  granting 
to  her  votaries  whatever  they  desired.  ‘ Daughter  of  Surabhi’  is  an  expression 
of  common  occurrence,  to  denote  the  cow.”f  This  argument  of  the  learned 
Professor,  however,  had  suggested  itself  to  the  people  of  this  country  long 
before  his  time,  and  it  was  met  by  some  by  the  assertion  that  the  word  blood 
had  been  used  only  to  complete  the  metaphor  of  the  sacrifice.  Others 
more  amenable  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  old  texts,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
daring,  assume  that  the  animals  so  sacrificed  were  immediately  after  invariably 
revived  by  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  sacrifieers.  Such  a line  of  argu- 
ment, however  satisfactory  to  the  pious  proletariat,  takes  the  question  so 
entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  reason,  that  it  may  fairly  be  left  to  itself ; but 
even  the  orthodox  Hindu  might  fairly  ask,  how  it  is  then  that  the  venerable  old 
poet  and  hermit  Valmiki,  when  preparing  to  receive  his  brother  sage  Vas'ish- 
tha,  the  author  of  one  of  the  original  law  books  (Smritis)  which  regulates 
the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  a prominent  character  even  in  the  Yedas, 
slaughtered  a lot  of  calves  expressly  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests  ? The 
revivification  in  that  case  must  have  followed  the  consumption  of  the  meat 
of  the  slaughtered  animals  by  them.  The  passage  in  which  Yalmiki’s 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  Vasfishtha  is  described  in  the  TJttara-rama- 
charita  is  so  remarkable,  that  I need  not  offer  any  apology  to  quote  it  entire. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  front  of  the  hermitage  of  Valmiki,  where  two  disciples 
of  the  sage  discom’se  on  the  bustle  within. 

“ BUndayma.  Behold,  Saudhataki,  our  humble  dwelling  ! 

Valmiki’s  holy  hermitage  assumes 
The  face  of  preparation  ; he  expects 
Unwonted  guests  to-day  ; the  wild  deer  feed 

* This  was,  however,  done  at  the  early  part  of  his  Sanskrit  studies,  when  he  had 
not  come  to  the  fountain-head,  and  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his  pandits.  Sub- 
sequently he  had  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  Vide  his  note  in  the  Uttara. 
Rama  Charita,  Hindu  Theatre,  I.  31. 

f Essays  II.,  p.  353. 
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Upon  unusual  fragments,  and  the  air 
Is  tilled  with  savoury  odours. 

Saudhataki.  There  must  he 

Some  wondrous  cause,  to  make  our  grey  beards  lay 
Their  lectures  by  to-day. 

Bhan.  There  is  a cause, 

And  that  of  no  mean  import. 

Saw.  Tell  me  I pray  you, 

What  venerable  ox  may  we  expect 
To  visit  us  ? 

Bhan.  For  shame  ! refrain  from  jests  : 

The  great  Vas'ishtha  hither  brings  the  queens 
Of  Das'arntha,  with  Arundhati, 

From  Risbyas'ringa  to  our  master’s  dwelling. 

Sau.  Vas'ishtha  is  it  ? 

Blidn.  The  same. 

Sau.  I crave  his  pardon.  I had  thought,  at  least, 

It  was  a wolf  or  tiger  we  should  look  for. 

Bhan.  How  so  ? 

Saw.  Why  else  was  there  provided 
The  fatted  calf  for  his  regale  ? 

Bhan.  Why,  know  you  not, 

The  Vedas,  which  enshrine  our  holy  law, 

Direct  the  householder  shall  offer  those 
Who  in  the  law  are  skilled,  the  honied  meal 
And  with  it  flesh  of  ox,  or  calf,  or  goat, 

And  the  like  treatment  shall  the  householder 
Receive  from  Brahmans  learned  in  the  Vedas.*” 

Vas'ishtha,  in  his  turn  likewise,  slaughtered  the  “ fatted  calf”  when 
entertaining  Vis'vamitra,  Janaka,  S'atananda,  Jamadagnya  and  other  sages 
and  friends,  and  in  the  Mahdvira  Gharita,  when  pacifying  Jamadagnya,  tempt- 
ed him  by  saying  : “ The  heifer  is  ready  for  sacrifice,  and  the  food  is  cooked 

in  ghee.  Thou  art  a learned  man,  come  to  the  house  of  the  learned,  favour 
us  (by  joining  in  the  entertainment). ”t 

These  are,  doubtless,  examples  quoted  from  avowed  fictions,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  their  authors  would  have  alluded  to  such 

* Hindu  Theatre  I,  339.  This  rendering  is  a little  too  free,  but  the  main  facts 
remain  unaltered.  For  a literal  translation  of  the  passage,  see  Mr.  Tawney’s  version 
of  the  work,  Act  IY. 

%f5m?TvrrjmT$fv  *rq»sr  *r:  ii  yp  ? i 
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a subject,  and  offended  the  feelings  of  their  readers,  had  they  not  ample 
authority  to  be  satisfied  that  their  readers  would  go  with  them. 

Colebrooke  noticed  the  subject  in  his  essays  on  “ the  Religious  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hindus,”  in  which  he  says,  “ it  seems  to  have  been  anciently 
the  custom  to  slay  a cow  on  this  occasion,  (the  reception  of  a guest)  and  a 
guest  was  therefore  called  a goghna  or  1 cow-killer.’* * * §  When  noticing  the 
mantra  for  the  consecration  of  the  cow  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  he  observes  : 
“ The  commentator  whose  gloss  has  been  followed  in  tins  version  of  the  text, 
introduces  it  by  the  remark,  that  a guest,  entitled  to  honorable  reception,  is 
a spiritual  preceptor,  a priest,  an  ascetic,  a prince,  a bridegroom,  a friend,  or, 
in  short,  any  one  to  welcome  whose  arrival  a cow  must  be  tied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slaying  her;  whence  a guest  is  denominated  goghna,  or  cow-killer. "f 
Manu  authorises  the  consumption  of  animal  food  at  all  seasons  with 
the  slight  restraint  of  first  offering  a bit  of  it  to  the  gods,  or  manes,  or  guests. 
He  says,  “ having  bought  flesh  meat,  or  obtained  it  by  aid  of  another,  he  who 
eats  it  after  worshiping  the  gods  or  manes  commits  no  sin.”  v.  32.  But  he 
does  not  expressly  name  beaf  as  an  article  of  food.  In  his  list  of  animals 
fit  for  human  food  he,  however,  observes  ; “ the  hedge-hog  and  porcupine, 
the  lizard  godhd  (Guana)  the  gandaka  (rhinoceros)  the  tortoise,  and  the 
rabbit  or  hare,  wise  legislators  declare  lawful  food  among  five-toed  animals, 
and  all  quadrupeds,  camels  excepted,  which  have  but  one  row  of  teeth. ”+ 
And  this  would  include  cows  which  were  well  known  to  him  as  animals 
having  one  row  of  teeth.  Had  he  wished  to  exclude  them,  he  would  have  for 
certain  thought  of  them,  and  linked  them  with  camels.  It  is,  however,  not 
necessary  to  infer  what  he  intended  by  such  a line  of  argument,  as  he  is 
quite  explicit  in  his  directions  about  the  use  of  beef  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Brahmachdri’s  return  home.  He  says:  “ Being  justly  applauded  for  this 
strict  performance  of  his  duty,  and  having  received  from  his  natural  or  spiri- 
tual father,  the  sacred  gift  of  the  Vedas,  let  him  sit  on  an  elegant  bed, 
decked  with  a garland  of  flowers,  and  let  his  father  honour  him,  before  his 
nuptials,  with  the  present  of  a cow,  according  to  the  Madhuparka  rite.”§ 
In  a subsequent  passaged  he  recommends  the  JHadhvparka  oi  the  honied 
meal”  with  beef  for  the  reception  of  kings  and  other  great  dignitaries. 

Asoka,  who  in  his  first  edict,  says  “ formerly  in  the  great  refectory  and 
temple  of  the  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi,  daily  were  many  hundred  thou- 
sand animals  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  meat  food, "If  does  not  specify  the  kind 

* Asiatic  Researches  VII,  288. 

t Ibid  VII,  289. 

J Manu  V.,  18. 

§ Ibid  III,  3. 

||  Ibid  III,  119-120. 

If  Journal,  Vol.  VII,. p.  249. 
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of  animals  which  were  slaughtered,  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  when  the  ani- 
mals were  sacrificed  he  was  a Hindu,  and  followed  the  ordinances  of  the  S'astra, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  meat  of  kids 
and  sheep. 

The  Mahabhiirata  and  the  Ramayana  allude  to  the  gomedha  or  slaughter 
of  cattle  for  sacrifice ; hut  they  do  not  afford  any  details,  nor  is  it  clearly 
mentioned  that  bovine  meat  was  used  as  food. 

The  Sutras,  both  Kalpa  and  Grihya,  and  the  Vedas  themselves,  however, 
display  no  such  reserve  or  reticence.  They  distinctly  affirm  that  bovine  meat 
was  used  as  food,  and  in  detail  point  out  the  different  occasions  when  cattle 
should  be  slaughtered  and  eaten. 

In  the  Brahmana  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda,  that  grand  store-house 
of  Vedic  rituals,  which  afford  the  fullest  insight,  into  the  religious  life  of 
ancient  India,  mention  is  made  of  scores  of  different  ceremonies,  which 
required  the  meat  of  cattle  for  their  performance,  and  considerable  stress  is 
laid  on  the  kind  and  character  of  the  cattle  which  should  be  slaughtered  for 
the  supply  of  meat  for  the  gratification  of  particular  divinities.  Thus,  among 
the  Kdmya  Ishfis,  or  minor  sacrifices  with  special  prayers  (B.  Ill,  c.  viti), 
we  have  to  sacrifice  a dwarf  ox  to  Vishnu  ; a drooping-horned  bull  with  a 
blaze  on  the  forehead  to  Indra  as  the  author  of  sacrifices,  or  as  the  destroyer 
of  Vitra  ; a thick-legged  cow  ( prishnisaktha ) to  the  same  as  the  regent  of 
wind  ; a white-blazed  drooping-horned  bull  to  the  same,  as  the  destroyer  of 
enemies,  or  as  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt ; a barren  cow  to  Vishnu  and 
Varuna  ; a cow  that  has  lately  miscarried  to  Aushadhayah  ; a bull  that  has 
been  already  sanctified  at  a marriage  or  other  ceremony  to  Indra  and  Agni ; 
a polled  ox  to  Brahmanaspati ; a black  cow  to  Pushan  ; a cow  that  has 
brought  forth  only  once  to  Viiyu ; a brown  ox  to  Indra,  the  invigorator 
of  our  faculties  ; a speckled  or  piebald  ox  to  Savita  ; a cow  having  two 
colors  to  Mitra  and  Varuna ; a red  cow  to  Kudra ; a white  barren  cow  to 
Surya  ; a white  ox  to  Mitra  ; a cow  that  has  miscarried  from  taking  the  bull 
unseasonably  to  Vayu  ; a cow  fit  to  conceive  to  Bhaga,  &c.,  &e.  In  a rule 
in  connexion  with  the  As'vamedha,  the  same  authority  lays  down  that  sacri- 
ficial animals  should  differ  in  caste,  colour,  age,  &c.,  according  to  the  gods  for 
whom  they  are  designed.* 

In  the  larger  ceremonies,  such  as  the  Rajasuya,  the  Vajapeya,  and  the 
As'vamedha,  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  an  invariable  accompaniment.  Of 
the  first  two,  the  Gosava  formed  an  integral  part,  and  it  ensured  to  the 
performer  independent  dominion  in  this  world,  and  perfect  freedom  in  the 
next  to  saunter  about  as  he  liked,  even  as  the  cow  roams  untrammelled  in 
the  forest.f 

* Taittiriya  Brahmana,  III,  p.  658. 
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In  its  account  of  the  As  'vamedha,  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  recommends 
180  domestic  animals  to  bo  sacrificed,  including  borses,  bulls, 1 cows,  goats, 
deer,  Nilagaos,*  &e.  A number  of  wild  animals  were,  likewise,  on  such 
occasions,  brought  to  the  sacrificial  posts,  but  they  were  invariably  let  loose 
after  consecration.  The  authority,  however,  does  not  distinctly  say  how 
many  heads  of  cattle  were  required  for  the  purpose ; the  number  perhaps 
varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  guests  among  whom  crowned 
heads  with  their  unwieldy  retainers  formed  so  prominent  a part,  and  whose 
requirements  were  regulated  by  a royal  standard.  But  even  the  strictly 
ceremonial  offering  was  not,  evidently,  completed  with  a solitary  cow  or  two. 
Out  of  the  “ ten  times  eighteen”  heads  required,  a great  many  must  have 
been  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  of  diverse  colors  and  ages. 

The  Brahmaiia  notices  another  ceremony  in  which  a large  number  of 
cattle  were  immolated  for  the  gratification  of  the  Maruts  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  worshipers.  This  was  called  the  Pcmchas' dradtya  sava,  or  the 
“ quinquennium  of  autumnal  sacrifices.”  It  evidently  held  the  same  posi- 
tion in  ancient  India  which  the  Durgapuja  does  in  the  liturgy  of  the  modern 
Hindus.  It  used  to  be  celebrated,  as  its  name  implies,  for  five  years  succes- 
sively, the  period  of  the  ceremony  being  limited  to  five  days  on  each  occasion, 
beginning  with  the  new  moon  which  would  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Vis'a- 
kha  constellation.  This  happened  in  September  or  October.  The  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  ceremony  were  seventeen  five-year-old  humpless 
dwarf  bulls,  and  as  many  dwarf  heifers  under  three  years.  The  former  were 
duly  consecrated,  and  then  liberated,  and  the  latter,  after  proper  invocations 
and  ceremonial  observances,  immolated  ; three  on  each  day,  the  remaining 
' two  being  added  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  last  day,  to  celebrate  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  for  the  year.  The  Tandya  Brahmana  of  the  Sam  a Veda 
notices  this  ceremony,  but  it  recommends  cattle  of  a different  color  for  each 
successive  year.  According  to  it  the  7th  or  8tli  of  the  waxing  moon  in 
As'vina  for  the  first  year,  and  the  6th  of  Kartika  for  the  following  years,  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  it.f  The  origin  of  the  Ytyna,  according  to  a Vedic 
legend,  is  due  to  Prajapati.  Once  on  a time  ho  wished  to  be  rich  in  wealth 
and  dependents  ; “ he  perceived  the  Panchas'aradlya ; he  seized  it,  and 
performed  a sacrifice  with  it,  and  thereby  became  great  in  wealth  and 
dependents.”  “ Whoever  wishes  to  be  great,”  adds  the  Veda,  “ let  him  wor- 
ship through  the  Panchas'aradlya.  Thereby,  verily,  he  will  be  great.”]: 
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Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  this  ceremony  ensures  thoroughly  independent 
dominion,  and  that  a sage  of  the  name  of  Kandama  attained  it  through  this 
means.* 

In  the  As  Valayana  Sutra  mention  is  made  of  several  seerifices  of 
which  the  slaughter  of  cattle  formed  a part.  One  of  them  in  the  Gfriliya 
Sutra  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  called  Hula  gava  or  “ spitted  cow,” 
i.  e.,  Roast  Beef.  It  was  performed  either  in  the  autumn  (sarat) , or  the  spring 
season;  when  the  moon  was  in  the  constellation  Ardra.f  The  animal 
appropriate  for  it  was  a cow  of  other  than  fawn  color,  spotted  with  white, J 
and  the  choicest  of  the  fold.§  Black  spots  were,  however,  not  deemed 
objectionable, ||  and  a uniform  black  or  blue  color  with  a dash  of  red  in  it, 
i.  e.  of  a purplish  tinge  was  reckoned  unexceptionable.  If  As  soon  as  such  an 
animal  was  selected,  it  was  bathed  with  water  in  which  paddy  and  barley 
had  been  steeped,  and  let  loose,**  as  long  as  it  did  not  attain  all  its  permanent 
teeth,  being  all  the  while  kept  dedicated  to  Rudra,  by  a Yedic  mantra  which 
says,  “ May  you  thrive  in  the  name  Rudra  the  great  god,  &c.”ff 

The  proper  place  for  the  sacrifice  was  an  unfrequented  spot,  outside,  and 
to  the  east  or  the  north,  of  a village  or  town,  whence  the  village  was  not 
visible,  nor  was  it  visible  from  the  village.  The  time  was  after  midnight, 
but  some  authorities  preferred  the  dawn.Jf 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  being  complete,  the  priest,  a Brahman 
versed  in  the  details  of  the  sacrifice  and  experienced  by  former  performance 
of  it,§§  should  begin  the  ceremony  by  making  certain  offerings  to  the  fire 
with  appropriate  mantras,  and  then  plant  a sacrificial  post  of  the  usual  size, 
but  of  a green  palas  'a  branch,  uncarved  and  unadorned,  the  practice  in  other 
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I am  not  sure  whether  the  Rudra  in  this  passage  should  he  the  noun,  and  Malia- 
deva  “ great  god,”  adjective,  or  the  latter  the  noun,  and  Rudra  “ fierce”  the  epithet.  In 
the  present  day  animal  sacrifices  are  rarely  offered  to  Mahadeva.  To  Sarasvatx,  likewise 
no  meat  offering  is  now  made,  though  the  V edas  enjoin  it  repeatedly. 
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§ § For  obvious  reasons  this  condition  could  not  have  been  invariably  carried  out. 
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ceremonies  being  to  carve  and  decorate  the  post  (Yupa)  very  elaborately. 
Two  pieces  of  string  are  now  to  be  provided,  one  made  of  kiis  'a  grass,  and 
tlie  otlier  of  a kind  of  creeping  palas  'a,  vratati.  One  of  these  is  tied  round 
the  post,  and  the  other  to  the  right  horn  of  the  victim,  which  is  then 
attached  to  the  post  facing  the  west ; each  of  these  operations  being  performed 
while  repeating  a mantra.  The  animal  being  then  immolated  in  the  usual 
way,  an  offering  is  made  to  the  fire  with  the  liver  held  in  a vessel  made  of 
pal.ts'a  wood  or  leaves.  The  mantra  for  the  purpose  is  formed  of  the  twelve 
names  of  S iva  thus — “To  Ilara,  Mridha,  S arva,  Siva,  Bhava,  Mahadeva, 
Ugra,Bhima,  Pas  lipati,  Rudra,  S'afikara,  and  Ts'lna,  may  this  be  welcome.  * 
It  is,  however,  optional  with  the  priest  to  repeat  the  whole  of  this  mantra,  or 
only  a part  of  it  including  the  last  six  names,  or  simply  to  say  “ to  Rudra, 
may  this  be  welcome  !”  Offerings  of  cooked  rice  and  other  articles  being 
now  made,  four  bundles  of  kush  grass  arc  spread  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
altar,  and  a little  cooked-  rice  and  some  beef  are  offered  to  Rudra  as  the 
regent  of  the  four  quarters.  This  is  followed  by  four  mantras  addressed 
to  Rudra  from  the  four  quarters.  The  husks  (tusha)  and  broken  grain 
( kvnda)  of  the  rice  used  in  cooking  the  rice  offering,  together  with  the  tail, 
hide,  tendons  and  hoofs  of  the  victim  are  then  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire, 
and  the  effused  blood,  which  at  the  time  of  immolation  was  held  in  a 
vessel,  should  be  thrown  on  bundles  of  kus'a  grass.  At  a time  when  the 
people  knew  not  how  to  utilize  bovine  hair  and  hoofs,  their  burning  was  a 
matter  of  course,  but  the  destruction  of  so  useful  an  article  as  hide  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  views  of  the  Benthamites  of  the  day  ; accordingly  Sam- 
batya,  a sage,  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  subservient  to  human  use, 
by  being  manufactured  into  shoes  and  the  likc.f  The  priest  is  then  to 
stand  up,  facing  the  north,  and,  covering  bis  face  with  a cloth,  repeat  a mantra 
offering  the  blood  which  had  been  spilled  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  sacrifice 
to  serpents  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  final  offerings  ( svwhfakrit ) are  now 
made,  and  the  spit  being  removed  from  the  chest  of  the  victim,  the  ceremony 
is  concluded  by  an  address  to  Rudra  in  praise  of  his  greatness.  The  remains 
of  the  ceremonial  offerings,  says  the  Sutrakara,  should  not  be  admitted  into 
the  village,  nor  children  be  permitted  to  approach  the  sacrifice.  But  the 
sacrificers  should,  says  the  text,  “ eat  of  the  oblation  in  the  usual  way,  after 
the  benediction  {Bvastayana).”X  Some  forbid  this  consumption  of  the  beef, 
others  make  it  optional.  § 
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The  ceremony  ensures  to  the  performer  long  life,  wealth,  high  position, 
great  religious  merit,  and  numerous  herds  and  children  ; and  every  house- 
holder is  required  to  perform  it  at  least  once  in  course  of  liis  life  ; it  being 
reckoned  among  those  which  must  be  performed.  A modified  form  of  this 
eeremony  is  recommended  to  be  performed  in  a paddock,  where  cattle  are 
piquetted  at  night,  should  a murrian  break  out  in  the  fold. 

If  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  account  of  the  ceremony  given  in  the 
Grihya  Sutra,  though  full  in  other  respects,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  how 
the  meat  of  the  animal  is  to  be  cooked.  The  use  of  the  spit  or  skewer 
and  its  presence  in  the  chest  of  the  victim  whence  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  leaves  little  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  meat  was  dressed.* 

The  next  ceremony  I have  to  notice  is  named  GavSmanayana,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cow,  otherwise  called  JEkisltaicn.  It  was  held  for  four  days 
on  the  eighth  of  the  wane  in  the  month  of  Maglia,  or  for  four  days,  either 
immediately  before,  or  immediately  after,  the  full  moon  of  Phalghna  or 
Cliaitra.  Its  details  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
Pas’ubandha,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  below.  It  seems  to  have 
formed  a part  of  the  MaMplava,  Do  Ada*  ‘aha  and  other  ceremonies,  and  not 
to  have  constituted  a distinct  ceremony  by  itself. 

Several  other  ceremonies  also  required  a supply  of  beef  for  their  consum- 
mation. In  connexion  with  the  Atiratra  ceremony  Katyayana  recommends 
the  sacrifice  of  a barren  cow  (a  spotted  one  being  preferred)!  to  the  Maruts, 
and  seventeen,  black,  polled,  entire  oxen  to  Prajipati,  permission  being  granted 
to  dispense  with  one  or  two  of  the  characteristics  if  all  the  three  cannot  be 
secured.  J I have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a Prayoga  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  these  ceremonies,  and  am  not,  therefore,  in  a position  to 
supply  all  the  details  which  ware  observed  in  performing  them.  I have, 
however,  got  three  short  Prayogas  for  the  performance  of  the  Niruda  pas'n- 
handha,  from  one  of  which  (MS.  No.  1552,  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta) 
I have  compiled  the  following  abstract  of  the  ceremony. 

This  ceremony  should  be  performed  during  the  six  months  of  the  nor- 
thern declension  of  the  sun,  when  the  moon  is  waxing  in  one  of  the  Deva- 
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nakshatras,  or  on  the  day  when  the  moon  is  in  the  constellation  Revati, 
or  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  On  the  day  preceding  the  ceremony,  the 
performer  should  celebrate  the  s'raditha  called  Ndndunuhha,  and  at  night 
observe  the  UdaJcas'anti  and  the pratinara-bandha.  The  first  consists  in 
sprinkling  holy  water  with  appropriate  mantras  on  the  householder,  and  the 
latter  in  tying  a thread  on  the  right  wrist  in  a prescribed  form  to  serve  as 
an  emblem  of  engagement,  to  be  kept  on  until  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony  for  which  it  is  tied.  In  Bengal  this  thread  is  now  tied  only 
on  the  occasion  of  a marriage  or  the  investiture  of  the  sacrificial  thread  ; 
but  in  the  North-West  it  is  used  for  several  other  ceremonies. 

On  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  first  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  five 
obligatory  duties  of  bathing,  offering  of  water  to  the  manes,  reading  of 
the  Vedas,  offering  of  oblations  to  the  household  fire,  giving  of  alms  to 
beggars,  and  cooking  of  rice  for  the  Vaisyadevah.*  The  animal  to  be  sacri- 
ficed is  then  to  be  thought’ of,  while  repeating  the  mantra  beginning  with  the 
word  Priyatitm,  &c.  Proceeding  then  to  the  Garhapatya  fire  the  institutor 
and  his  wife  should  sit  beside  it  on  kus'a  grass,  holding  at  the  same  time  a 
bundle  of  that  article  in  their  hands,  and  then  thrice  inaudibly  and  thrice 
loudly  repeat  a mantra,  and,  having  duly  ordained  the  priests,  solemnly  resolve 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  Adhvaryu  should  now  come  forward,  pro- 
duce in  due  form  the  sacrificial  fire  by  briskly  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
against  each  other,  sanctify  it  by  proper  mantras,  light  the  A'havinya  fire 
altar,  and  thereon  offer  oblations  of  clarified  butter.  If  the  fire  used  be 
an  ordinary  one,  and  not  produced  by  friction,  a different  form  of  sanctifica- 
tion, is  to  be  adopted  to  that  recommended  in  the  first  instance.  The  obla- 
tions, however,  are  the  same,  and  they  are  five-fold,  the  last  two  being  in 
favor  of  the  sacrificial  post  and  the  axe  with  which  it  is  to  be  cut. 

Now  proceeding  by  the  eastern  gate,  the  institutor  should  proceed  to 
the  tree  from  which  the  post  is  to  be  cut  out.  There,  standing  before  the  tree 
with  his  face  to  the  west,  he  should  address  a mantra  to  the  tree,  and  then 
anoint  its  trunk  with  a little  sacrificial  butter.  The  post  being  subsequently 
cut,  a piece  of  gold  is  to  be  put  on  the  stump,  a little  water  is  to  be  sprinkled 
thereon,  and  four  offerings  of  butter  made  to  it. 

The  post  should  be  five  aratnis  and  four  fingers  long,  each  aratni  being 
equal  to  about  16  inches,  that  is,  of  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerous  to  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  From  nine 
inches  to  a foot  of  the  lower  end  of  the  post  should  remain  unshorne  for  the 
purpose  of  being  buried  in  the  earth  ; but  above  that  the  shaft  should  be 
pared  and  made  either  octagonal,  or  square.  The  top,  to  the  extent  of  four 
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fingers,  should  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a tenon,  whereon  is  to  be  fixed  a round 
wooden  band  or  ferule,  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  which  as  also  for 
the  various  operations  of  cutting,  chiselling,  scraping,  appropriate  mantras 
are  provided.  The  shavings  shoud  be  collected,  partly  for  the  cooking  of 
frumenty,  and  partly  for  fixing  the  post  in  the  earth. 

The  place  where  the  post  should  be  fixed  has  next  to  bo  determined. 
For  this  purpose,  a peg  is  to  be  fixed  in  front  of  the  A'havanfya  fire  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  from  its  northern  edge.  Proceeding  northwards  twelve 
feet  thereform,  a second  peg  is  to  be  fixed,  and  then  taking  a piece  of  string 
18  feet  long  and  having  a loop  at  each  end,  it  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  fore  peg, 
and  then,  drawing  it  tight  at  the  thirteenth  feet,  a third  peg  is  to  be  fixed, 
a hole  being  dug  between  it  and  the  peg  at  the  twelveth  feet,  and  another 
at  the  fourteenth  feet.  The  string  being  now  drawn  towards  the  south, 
pegs  are  to  be  fixed  as  above.  These  opposite  points  are  called  the  s'roni, 
or  the  hips  of  the  altar.  The  string  is  next  turned  to  the  east  and  west 
successively,  and  pegs  fixed  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  feet  on  each  side  from 
the  centre.  These  constitute  the  two  shoulders  of  the  altar  ( gJcandha ).  To 
the  west  of  the  twelveth  feet  peg,  eight  inches  of  space  should  he  kept  for  the 
post,  and  beyond  it  a peg  should  be  fixed  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  spot. 
Beyond  it,  in  a straight  line  at  the  distance  of  a yoke-pin,  another  peg  is  to 
be  fixed,  and  beyond  it  a square  altar  of  tho  length  and  height  of  a yoke-pin 
should  be  made  similar  to  the  Ahavaniya  altar.  This  is  called  the  Uttara- 
vedi.  Upon  this  there  should  be  another,  a span  square  and  four  fingers  or 
a span  high,  having  a depression  in  the  centre  like  a foot-mark.  This 
is  the  northern  naval,  TJttarandbM.  Measuring  two  or  three  feet  straight 
to  the  west  of  the  altar  pin,  and  then  turning  to  the  north  two  or  three  feet, 
a hole  is  to  be  dug  of  the  size  of  a yoke-pin.  This  is  called  Chdtvdla. 
Measuring  again  four  feet  straight  to  the  west  of  the  altar,  and  then  turning 
to  the  north  one  foot,  a peg  is  to  be  fixed  marking  the  place  of  the  TJtkara 
or  refuge  field. 

The  Yajamana  now  sheds  his  hair,  rubs  butter  on  his  body,  ornaments 
his  eyes  with  collyrium,  and  then  eats  something,  leaving  the  next  operations 
of  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  tho  priests. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Adhvaryu  priest  is  now  to  cut  two  plalcsha  branches 
(Ficus  infectoria) , and  to  arrange  all  the  different  articles  required  for  the 
sacrifice,  including  among  other  things  a peg  of  Gambhari  wood  ( Gnielina 
arlorca)  of  the  length  of  the  Yajamifna’s  face  for  driving  it  into  the  victim’s 
chest.  Kag  'maryamaymn  hridaya-s'ulam  yajamana-mulclia-sammitam.  Now 
follows  a scries  of  offerings  to  the  different  sacred  fires,  and  the  repetition 
of  a number  of  mantras  by  the  different  priests,  the  Yajamana  and  his  wife, 
which,  however  important  in  a cercmonieal  point  of  view,  are  neither  likely 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  present  day,  nor  to  contribute  to  throw  any 
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light  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I shall  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  details 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  sacrificial  animal. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  different  offerings  above  referred  to,  the  victim 
should  be  brought  forward,  rubbed  over  with  a paste  of  turmeric,  emblie  my- 
robolan  and  oil,  well  washed,  and  thenledbctween  the  Clidtvdla  and  the  TJtkara, 
to  a spot  between  the  Ahavauiya  fire  and  the  sacrificial  post,  and  there  made 
to  stand  before  the  latter,  facing  the  west.  The  animal  should  be  of  the 
colour  appropriate  for  Indra  and  Agni,  for  the  whole  ceremony  is  addressed 
to  them.  But  should  one  of  that  colour  be  not  available,  any  sound  ox  may 
be  employed,  provided  it  be  not  defective  by  reason  of  having  only  one  horn, 
or  bored  ears,  or  broken  teeth,  or  docked  tail,  or  being  dwarf,  deaf,  mangy, 
or  undivided-hoofed. 

After  the  bathing  the  Adhvaryu  should  offer  certain  expiatory  oblations 
with  the  nitydjya,  sthdlyajya,  and  vasdhoma  havani,  in  course  of  which  he 
should  invoke  Agni,  Indra,  Vayu  and  Prajapati.  Then  taking  a bit  of 
kus'a  grass  he  should  place  the  same  with  the  aid  of  the  Yajamana,  on  the 
head  of  the  victim  between  the  horns,  while  repeating  the  first  verse  of  the 
Yajur  Veda,  Is'etvd  &c.  This  is  called  TJpdkarana  or  emblematic  sacrifice. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  the  repetition  of  certain  mantras  declaratory  of  the 
resolution  to  sacrifice  the  animal. 

Other  mantras  now  follow,  accompanied  with  offerings  to  the  different 
fires,  and  repeated  manupulations  of  the  sacrificial  vessels.  Those  done,  the 
animal  is  tied  by  the  right  horn,  the  rope  passing  two  or  three  times  round 
the  eye  of  that  side,  so  as  to  leave  the  left  horn  free.  A little  water  is  then 
sprinkled  on  the  victim,  which  is  allowed  to  have  a good  drink  of  water 
from  a vessel  brought  near  it  for  the  purpose.  An  offering  of  butter  to  the  fire 
with  the  s'ruk  spoon  is  next  made,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  sanctified 
butter  in  the  spoon,  spots  are  marked  on  the  forehead,  the  hump,  and  the  two 
hind  quarters.  Another  series  of  mantras  and  offerings  having  been  gone 
through  by  the  Adhvaryu,  an  axe  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  immolator,a  spike 
stuck  into  the  string  with  which  the  victim  is  tied,  and  the  victim  is  anointed 
with  some  butter.  These  operations  accomplished,  the  Agnidhra  takes  up  a 
flaming  brand  from  the  Ahavamya  altar,  and  proceeding  between  the  Clidtvdla 
and  the  Utkara  to  the  front  of  the  Sdmitra  fire,  thrice  circumambulates 
the  victim  by  the  right  side  with  the  brand  in  his  hand,  and  then,  placing  the 
brand  near  the  Ahavamya  altar,  repeats  the  circumambulation,  while  the  Adh- 
varyu offers  an  oblation  after  every  turn,  and  then  continues  his  offerings 
to  Prajapati  Agni,  Vayu,  and  Vis'vedevali.  The  Pratiprasthata  now  comes 
forward,  and  taking  some  burning  charcoal  from  the  Gdrhapatyct  altar,  re- 
moves it  to  the  Sdmitra  altar.  The  victim  is  then  led  northward  between  the 
sacrificial  post  and  the  northern  altar  by  the  Agnidhra  with  a flaming  brand  in 
his  hand,  and  the  Adhvaryu  and  the  Yajamana  touch  it  with  the  vessel  intended 
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for  holding  the  liver  (vapdsrapami).  The  former  next  sanctifies  the  animal 
by  a mantra,  and  the  Agnidhra  places  before  the  immolator  the  burning 
brand  which  is  cast  aside  by  the  Adhvaryu,  who  orders  the  immolation  with 
an  appropriate  mantra  ending  with  the  word  sanjnapaya  “ immolate.”  The 
immolator  now  casts  the  animal  on  spread  lcusa  grass  so  as  to  have  its 
head  towards  the  west,  and  the  feet  pointing  towards  the  north,  and  com- 
pletes the  slaughter,  saying  at  the  end  “ it  is  immolated”  (sanjnapta).  The 
institutor  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  priests  should  sit  during  the  operation 
with  their  faces  averted,  so  as  not  to  behold  the  . sanguinary  work,  and  the 
Adhvaryu  should  go  on  making  expiatory  offerings  to  obviate  the  evils  likely 
to  ariso  from  the  victims  lowing,  or  shivering,  or  attempting  to  run  away,  or 
dying  by  natural  causes  during  the  ceremony.  A number  of  mantras,  most- 
ly from  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Rig  and  the  Yajur  Vedas  are  given  for  the  various 
operations  and  offerings  mentioned,  as  also  for  an  interminable  and  unsuffer- 
ably  tedious  series  of  offerings  which  are  to  follow  the  immolation  ; but  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  to  describe  them  here.  I must, 
therefore,  refer  the  curious  to  the  MS.  from  which  these  details  have  been 
taken. 

That  the  animal  slaughtered  was  intended  for  food,  is  evident  from  the 
directions  given  in  the  AVvalayana  Sutra  to  eat  of  the  remains  of  the 
offering  ; but  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject  I shall  quote  here  a passage 
from  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  in  which  the  mode  of  cutting  up  the  victim 
after  immolation  is  described  in  detail ; it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the 
animal,  would  be  so  divided  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  distribution.  The 
passage  runs  thus  : “ celestial  and  human  executioners,  (Samitara)  commence 
your  work  ; carry  the  victim  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  up.  Anxious  to 
divide  the  victim  for  the  masters  of  the  ceremony,  collect  the  ulmuJca  fire  for 
the  animal  brought  here  (to  the  shambles).  Spread  the  kus^i  grass  ; obtain 
the  permission  of  the  mother,  of  the  father,  of  the  uterine  brother,  of  the  friend- 
ly members  of  the  herd  of  the  victim.  Place  it  so  that  its  feet  may  point 
towards  the  north  ; let  the  eyes  reach  the  sun  ; let  its  vital  airs  attain  the 
regent  of  the  wind  ; let  the  ears  attain  the  regents  of  the  quarters  ; let  its 
life  reach  the  ether  above  ; let  its  body  abide  on  the  earth.  Separate  its 
hide  so  that  it  may  remain  entire  (without  rents).  Before  cutting  open 
the  naval  separate  the  fat.  Close  its  breath  that  it  may  remain  within  ; 
(i.  e.  by  tying  up  the  mouth).  Cut  open  its  breast  so  as  to  make  it  appeal' 
like  an  eagle  (with  spread  wings).  Separate  the  forearms  ; divide  the  arms 
into  spokes ; cut  out  the  shoulders  (clods)  in  the  form  of  tortoises  ; remove 
the  hips  (rumps)  so  as  not  to  injure  them ; divide  the  thighs  (rounds) 
with  the  bone  entire  in  the  shape  of  a door,  or  of  the  leaf  of  the  oleander  ; 
separate  successively  in  order  the  2G  ribs ; divide  the  different  members 
so  that  none  be  less  than  what  it  should  be.  Dig  a trench  for  burying  the 
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excrements.  Throw  away  the  blood  to  the  Rakshasas.  Extract  entire  (and 
do  not  puncture  in  the  middle)  that  part  of  the  entrails  which  is  like  an  owl 
in  shape  (the  stomach,  mnish(u).  Your  offspring  and  their  children  will 
live  in  peace  and  never  weep  ( 'i . e.  these  operations  being  done  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  s'astra,  no  injury  will  befall  your  family).  O slayer 
of  cattle,  O Adhrigu,  accomplish  your  task  ; accomplish  it  according  to  rules  ; 
O Adhrigu,  accomplish  it.”# 

The  Taittirxya  Brahmana  is  silent  as  to  what  should  he  done  with  these 
different  parts,  but  the  Gopatha  Brahmana  of  the  Atharva  Yeda  supplies  the. 
omission.  It  gives  in  detail  the  names  of  the  different  individuals  who  are  to 
receive  shares  of  the  meat  for  the  parts  they  take  in  the  ceremony.  The 
total  number  of  shares  into  which  the  carcass  is  to  be  divided  is  thirty-six,  and 
the  following  persons  are  to  receive  one  or  more  shares  each,  viz. : — 

“ The  Prastiita  is  to  receive  the  two  jaws  along  with  the  tongue  ; the 
Pratihartd,  the  neck  and  the  hump  ; the  TTdgata,  the  eagle-like  wings  or  brisk- 
ets ; the  Adhvaryu,  the  right  side  chine  with  the  shoulder  ; the  Upagata,  the 
left  chine  ; the  Prutiprasthatai,  the  left  shoulder  ; the  Brahma  and  the  wife 
of  the  Rathya,  the  right  rump  ; the  Brahmanachchhansi,  the  right  hip  lower 
down  the  round  ; the  Pota,  the  thigh  (leg  ?’)  ; the  Hot:i,  the  left  rump  ; the 
Maitravaruna,  the  left  round  ; the  Achchhavaka,  the  left  leg ; the  Neshta, 
the  right  arm  (clod)  ; the  Sadasya,  the  left  clod  ; the  master  of  the  house  the 
sirloin  and  some  part  of  the  abdomen  (flank  ? sada  and  anuka ) ; his  wife, 
the  loin  or  pelvic  region,  which  she  is  to  bestow  on  a Brahman  ; the  Agni- 
dhra,  the  stomach  ( vanishfu ),  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  the  right  fore  leg 
(vdhu)  ; the  Atreya,  the  left  leg  ; the  householder  who  ordains  the  sacrifice, 
the  two  right  feet ; the  wife  of  the  householder  who  ordains  the  sacrifice, 
the  two  left  feet ; and  both  of  them  in  common,  the  upper  lip  ; the  Gravas- 
tut,  three  bones  of  the  neck,  (vertebra)  and  the  manirjd,  whatever  that 
be  ; the  man  who  leads  the  cow,  three  other  vertebrae  and  a half  of  the  perine- 
um ; the  Cliamasadhvaryu,  the  bladder  ; the  Subrahmanya,  the  head  ; the  man 
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who  invites  people  to  a Soma  sacrifice,  the  hide.”*  Diverse  imprecations  are 
hurled  against  those  who  venture  to  depart  from  this  order  of  distribution. 

The  luckiest  recipients  were  no  doubt  those  who  got  the  tongue,  the 
hump,  the  rounds,  and  the  sirloin  ; but  some  of  the  inferior  officers,  such  as 
those  who  got  the  feet,  the  bladder,  and  the  like,  could  have  made  but  poor 
use  of  their  shares.  They  were,  however,  all  allowed  plentiful  libations  of 
the  Soma  beer  to  wash  down  their  meat. 

The  general  rules  to  be  followed  in  slaughtering  animals  including  cattle, 
are  given  by  some  of  the  Sutrakaras.  They  are  of  course  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied by  special  rules  in  connexion  with  special  ceremonies,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  special  rule,  they  should  be  regularly  followed.  As'valayana 
gives  these  rules  under  the  head  of  Bas'uhalpa  in  the  eleventh  section  of 
the  first  book  of  his  Griyha  Sutra.  According  to  them,  after  offering  obla- 
tions of  clarified  butter  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  a hearth  is  to  be  made 
to  the  north  of  it,  for  the  Sdmitra  or  cooking  fire.  This  done,  the  animal 
to  be  slaughtered  is  to  be  made  to  drink  plentifully,  then  bathed,  and  then 
made  to  stand  before  the  sacrificial  fire,  facing  the  west.  After  this  two  obla- 
tions of  clarified  butter  are  to  be  offered  witb  the  mantra  beginning  with  the 
words  Du/am,  &c.  The  animal  should  then  be  touched  on  the  back  with  a 
green  branch  bearing  leaves  while  announcing  the  resolution,  “ for  the 
gratification  of  so  and  so  (naming  the  god),  I slaughter  thee.”  A little 
water  in  which  paddy  and  barley  have  been  steeped,  is  now  to  be  sprinkled 
on  the  forepart  of  the  animal,  and  the  aforesaid  resolution  again  repeated. 
This  done,  tlio  animal  is  to  be  made  to  drink  a part  of  that  water,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  to  be  thrown  on  its  right  fore  leg.  It  is  then  to  be  led 
round  the  fire  three  times  silently  without  any  mantra,  and  then  carried  to 
the  north  side,  with  a burning  faggot  held  before  it.  When  brought  to 
the  spot  where  the  cooking  hearth  has  been  made,  the  faggot  is  to  be  put 
into  the  hearth,  and  a good  fire  kindled  in  it.  The  master  of  the  ceremony 

* ¥¥¥t<77a  uiirfuwjf  i ^Tgr^ivriffr,  ¥¥ 

siing:,  ^3:  *7¥i7grg:  nfd¥¥:,  ¥¥  uHi'  ¥f¥TO33n-’,  ¥37¥<r- 

Jirevit,  sfinrerrg*,  w^vr:,  wr^wr- 

nig:,  flwi  ¥7f<n¥Tg:,  ¥¥T¥¥<ns7  gharri 

¥¥n«7,  ¥«c37g¥rs  JaNTfr:,  srruift  ¥<w,  wf  ¥7  sftf- 

¥T¥¥f?r,  ^nr-wirf^T  ¥7S¥7fqw,  ¥¥r  ^p3>ht 
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¥%i^g:,  ¥)¥  #r¥7!  S7¥f¥g:,  fwy:  Qvra"?]¥7,  *pq  75737T- 

¥7*r*m,  ¥¥7  Vfl,  T7¥7  ¥1^  I ¥3T¥S7g¥¥;7¥T  ¥77, 
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then  is  to  take  up  two  stout  sticks  of  Kasmarya*  wood,  one  with,  and  the 
other  without,  leaves,  and  successively  touch  the  animal  and  the  Adhvaryu. 
This  done,  he  should  spread  some  ktis'a  grass  on  the  west  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  animal,  having  been  laid  on  it  with  its  head  towards  the  east  or  the 
west,  and  the  feet  pointing  towards  the  north,  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
Samita.  The  instrument  of  destruction  is  not  named,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a knife  was  used,  or  a spike  of  hard  wt>od,  one  of  the 
gambhari  sticks  alluded  to  above,  was  driven  into  the  region  of  the  heart 
to  effect  the  destruction.  Both  methods  are  noticed  elsewhere,  and 
the  spike  was  called  sphya.  But  however  effected,  immediately  after  the 
immolation,  the  master  of  the  ceremony  should  cover  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region  with  a little  kiis'a  grass,  and  make  an  oblique  incision  to 
extract  an  important  organ  from  the  abdomen.  If  the  immolation  be 
made  with  the  animal’s  head  to  the  east,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
carcass  over  to  come  to  the  spot.  The  organ  to  be  extracted  is  called  Vapd, 
and  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries  it  is  set  down  as  a synonym  of  fat  or  marrow. 
Some  take  it  to  be  the  omentum,  but  the  commentator  of  As'valayana 
describes  its  place  to  be  a hollow  above,  and  to  the  right  of  the  navel, f 
which  takes  us  exactly  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  knowing  how 
eagerly  such  Hindus  as  take  flesh  meat  in  the  present  day,  like  the 
liver  of  goats,  as  a delicacy,  I am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  word  means 
the  liver.  Such  a tit  bit  would  be  much  more  worthy  of  the  gods  than 
the  skinny  omentum,  which  is  utterly  unfit  for  human  food. 

* Gmelina  arborea.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  reputed  to  bo  remarkably  dense, 
hard  and  tough.  The  technical  name  of  the  stick  is  Papdsrcepcmi.  A srapani  is  ordi- 
narily a cooking  pot,  but  in  the  present  instance,  as  one  of  them  should  be  ^pjfTtsiT 
“ without  leaves”  and  the  other  yrjjjtsix  leaves,  I infer  that  sticks  are  meant. 

f vnfflw  qfw  qrnr  i ‘ef  ^ fsRrtnqwtr 
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The  liver  being  thus  extracted,  it  should  be  cut,  stuck  on  the  two  gam- 
bhari  sticks,  washed,  and  then  heated  on  the  cooking  fire.  Proceed- 
ing then  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  an  offering  is  to  be  made  to  it  with  a bit 
of  the  liver.  Sitting  then  on  the  south  side  of  that  fire,  the  meat  is  to  be 
cooked,  and  butter  be  dropped  on  it  while  cooking.  The  roast  being  in 
this  way  completely  dressed,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  leaves  of  the  plaksha 
tree  (Ficus  infect  oria),  and  further  offerings  made  to  the  two  fires.  On  this 
occasion  rice  is  likewise  cooked,  and  the  carcass  being  then  cut  up  into 
eleven  principal  parts,  such  as  the  heart,  the  tongue,  the  briskets,  &c.  besides 
other  minor  parts,  they  are  all  to  be  cooked  at  the  samitra  fire.  The  heart 
is  to  be  stuck  on  a spit  and  carefully  roasted  over  the  fire  so  as  to  make  it 
tender,  clarified  butter  being  subsequently  poured  on  it  to  complete  the 
dressing.*  On  the  completion  of  the  operation,  the  different  kinds  of  cooked 
meat  and  rice  should  be  offered  to  the  sacrificial  fire  with  appropriate  man- 
tras, each  ending  with  the  word  svdhd.  If  the  meat  and  rice  be  offered 
separately,  then  separate  evish{aki~it  or  final  offerings  are  to  be  made  for 
each  of  them,  otherwise  one  final-offering  would  suffice  for  all.  The  roast 
should  be  offered  last  without  any  mantra.  The  mantras  enjoined  are  all 
extracts  from  the  Sanhlta  of  the  Rig  Veda. 

These  rules,  simple  as  they  are,  are  nevertheless  too  complicated  for  a 
feast  to  be  improvised  whenever  a respectable  guest  honours  a house  ; and  for 
such  a purpose,  therefore,  a separate  set  of  rules  have  been  provided  in  which 
the  order  of  the  guest  to  slaughter,  given  in  a Rig  Vedic  verse,  followed 
by  another  when  immolating,  is  held  sufficient.  The  ceremony  is  called  11a- 
dhuparka,  or  the  offering  of  honied  meal.  The  persons  for  whom  this  cere- 
mony was  imperative,  were  ritvigs,  kings,  bridegrooms,  Vedic  students  on 
their  return  home  after  the  completion  of  their  studies,  A'charyas  or  tutors 
coming  to  a house  after  a year’s  absence,  fathers-in-law,  uncles,  and  generally 
all  men  of  high  rank.t  The  first  duty  of  the  householder  on  the  arrival  of 
a guest  belonging  to  any  of  these  classes  was,  after  salutation,  to  offer  a seat. 
This  was  ordinarily  a mat  made  of^kus'af  grass,  and  in  the  case  of  ritvijas 

* VTfa  tot:  ufuurf^rnfvr  tot  *gfr- 
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or  officiating  priests,  it  was  the  most  appropriate  ; hut  the  word  used  for  it 
by  As'val&yana  is  vish(ara,  which  means  simply  an  article  to  sit  upon, 
and  it  may  have  been  a carpet,  a stool,  a chair,  or  a couch.  \\  ooden  seats 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  different  works. 

After  the  guest  was  seated,  the  most  appropriate  article  for  refreshing 
him,  in  a warm  country  like  India,  was  water  to  wash  his  feet  with.  This  was 
called  pddya,  and  the  role  on  the  subject  required  that  a Brahmana  guest 
should  have  his  right  foot  washed  first,  and  then  the  left,  the  order  being 
reversed  in  the  case  of  SYidras ; the  Kshatriyas  and  V aisyas  being  left  to 
follow  their  own  inclination  in  the  matter.  The  washing  was  repeated 
three  times.  The  next  offering  was  the  argliya , which  consisted  of  a little 
water  with  scents  and  flower  garlands,*  and  was  no  doubt  much  more  appro- 
priate than  what  is  offered  to  gods  in  the  present  day,  which  consists  of 
sandal  wood  paste  and  a few  grains  of  rice  thrown  on  a flower  and  sprinkled 
over  with  water.  The  mantra  for  the  offering  was  repeated  three  times. 
A glass  of  water  for  washing  the  face  next  followed,  and  the  guest  was  ex- 
pected to  drink  of  it  as  much  as  he  liked.  The  Madhuparka  strictly  so  called 
was  next  brought  forward.  It  consisted  of  curds  and  honey  held  in  a small 
cup,  butter  being  substituted  when  honey  was  not  at  hand.  When  bi’inging 
it,  the  host  was  required  to  look  at  it  and  repeat  a mantra  three  times.  The 
guest  received  the  cup  while  repeating  a mantra,  then  looked  at  it  while 
repeating  another,  and  mixing  the  ingredients  in  the  cup  with  his  index 
finger  or  the  thumb  or  the  little  finger  with  a third,  and  cleared  his  finger 
by  giving  it  a jerk  while  repeating  a fourth  mantra.  He  was  required  then 
to  repeat  three  mantras  successively,  throwing  a little  of  the  mixture  after 
each  repetition  upwards  into  the  air  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  offering  it 
to  Eudra,  Aditya,  and  Vis'vedevah.  Then  placing  the  cup  on  the  ground, 
he  tasted  the  mixture  three  times,  repeating  a mantra  on  each  occasion. 
According  to  some,  he  had  to  eat  the  whole  of  the  mixture  in  three  mouth- 
fuls, but  according  to  others,  a portion  was  left  behind  to  be  given  to  a 
Brahman,  or  should  such  a person  to  receive  it  happen  not  to  be  at  hand, 
to  be  thrown  into  water. f*  A drink  of  water  after  this  honeyed  meal  was 
of  course  a necessity,  which  was  met  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  drink 
before  the  meal,  the  mantra  for  it  being  the  same  ; but  a second  drink 
followed  with  a different  mantra.  The  order  to  give  the  remains  of  a tasted 
food  to  a Brahman  is  worthy  of  note.  It  would  be  the  direst  insult  to  a 
Brahman  in  the  present  day  to  ask  him  to  receive  such  an  offering. 

* I Garganarayana  s Vritti  on  At/valayana,  105. 
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A cow  was  next  brought  forward  and  offered  to  the  guest ; whereupon 
he  said,  “ My  sin  is  destroyed,  destroyed  is  my  sin,”  and  then  ordered  the 
immolation  of  the  animal  with  the  words  Om  kuru,  “ accomplish,  Amen.”* 
The  host  thereupon  immolated  the  cow  in  the  name  of  some  appropriate 
divinity.  If  it  were  desired  that  the  cow  should  be  sanctified  and  let 
loose,  then  the  guest  repeated  the  mantra : “ This  cow  is  the  mother  of  the 

Rudras,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Yasus,  the  sister  of  the  Adityas,  and  the 
pivot  of  our  happiness  ; therefore  I solemnly  say  unto  all  wise  men,  kill 
not  this  harmless  sacred  cow.  Let  her  drink  water  and  eat  grass  ;”f  and  then 
ordered  it  to  be  let  loose,  and  the  same  was  accordingly  done.  Lest  this 
should  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  feast  at  this  ceremony  may  be  celebrated 
without  flesh  meat,  A's'valayana  emphatically  ordains  that  no  Madhuparka 
should  be  celebrated  without  flesh  meat,  J and  his  commentator  Garganaray- 
ana  provides  for  this  by  saying  that  “ when  the  animal  is  sacrificed,  its  meat 
supplies  the  requirement  of  the  feast ; should  it  be  let  loose,  flesh  meat 
should  be  provided  by  other  means,  but  on  no  account  should  the  feast 
be  without  that  article.”  § 

In  this  he  has  followed  the  ordinance  of  Manu,  who  declares  that  the 
man  who,  having  in  due  form  performed  a (Madhuparka  or  other)  ceremony, 
fails  to  eat  flesh  meat,  will  be  doomed  to  be  bom  an  animal  for  twenty-one 
generations  ;||  and  that  Brahma  having  created  animals  for  sacrifices,  their 
immolation  at  a Vedic  ceremonial  cannot  be  injurious,  and  that  animals, 
beasts,  trees,  tortoises,  and  birds,  destroyed  in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites, 
rise  after  death  in  the  scale  of  creation.^ 

Convenient  as  the  ceremony  of  Madhuparka  was  for  the  celebration  of 
a feast,  it  was  not  calculated  to  afford  a ready  and  cheap  supply  of  meat  to 
persons  given  to  its  use,  and  accordingly  Manu  ordained  (ante,  p.  176,)  that 
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This  mantra  occurs  in  the  ceremony  of  letting  loose  the  cow  which  used  to  he 
led  before  a corpse  to  the  burning  ground  at  a funeral.  Vide  ante  vol.  XXXIX  p.  247. 
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flesh  meat  purchased  at  the  butchers’  stall  was  pure,  and  fit  for  consumption 
by  pious  Hindus.  I have  nowhere  noticed  that  butchers  were  required,  as 
among  the  Muhammadans,  to  observe  any  ceremonial  rite  before  slaughtering 
animals,  and  am  disposed  to  believe  that  none  was  observed,  and  that  the 
only  restriction  was  that  the  person  purchasing  meat  for  food  had  to  offer 
a portion  of  it  after  dressing  it  to  the  gods,  manes,  guests,  or  beggars,  which 
sufficed  to  accomplish  a i/aj/ia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here,  that  while  killing  of  Brahmans,  drinking  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  by  Br&hmans,  stealing  of  gold  belonging  to  Brahmans,  defile- 
ment of  the  bed  of  spiritual  preceptors,  and  association  for  a year  with  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  four  crimes,  are  reekonedby  Ya  jhavalkya  among 
the  most  heinous  crimes — MaMpMaJca,  the  mischievous  killing  of  cattle  is  in- 
cluded among  secondary  or  upapdtaka  offences,  and  the  expiation  for  it  is 
comparatively  slight.  A Brahman  guilty  of  drinking  spirits  cannot  expiate 
his  crime  without  suicide  produced  by  a draft  of  molten  metal,  while  a cow- 
killer  is  let  off  by  Samvarta  with  a fortnight’s  short-commons,  consis- 
ting of  barley -meal,  milk,  curds  and  butter,  a feast  to  Brahmans  and  the  gift 
of  a cow.*  Yajhavalkya  is  a little  more  exacting  ; he  insists  upon  drinking  of 
the  five  products  of  the  cow,  panchagavya,  following  a cow  as  it  roams  about, 
sleeping  in  a cattle-shed  regularly  for  a whole  month,  and  ending  with  the 
gift  of  a cow,  or  a fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  animal  destroyed.f  He  also 
recommends  other  forms  of  expiation,  and  his  rival  Smritik&ras  have  each 
his  own  scheme  ; but  none  insists  upon  any  thing  approaching  to  suicide. 

The  author  of  the  Ndrasinhiya  Prayoga  Pdrijata  has  copied  verbatim 
As'valayanas  rule  about  the  necessity  of  eating  beef  at  the  Madhuparka 
ceremony,  but  qualified  it  by  a quotation  from  the  A'ditya  Purana  which  says 
that  in  the  present  Kali  age  the  Madhuparka  should  be  celebrated  without 
slaughtering  a cow.  This  quotation  has  been  given  at  length  both  by  IVtra- 
saraj  and  Hemadri  and  other  compilers,  and  runs  as  follows  : — “ Protracted 
Brahmacharya,  carrying  of  the  begging  pot  called  Kamandalu,  produc- 
tion of  issue  by  a brother-in-law,  gift  of  a daughter  once  already  given 
away  (widow  marriage),  marriage  with  gills  of  other  than  one’s  own  caste 
by  the  twice-born  classes,  killing  of  noble  Brahmanas  (versed  in  the  Vedas) 
in  fair  warfare  even  if  they  come  to  the  attack,  entrance  into  the  Vanaprastha 

* 'Start ' 

VrTTfvT  I 

iratiWT  3 Jit  H WW  I 

f JiT-iff  'RTU'HT’JtiT  JrtTrP  1 

jilt iiTqgjifJr  u^Tcr  ii  i 

J I suppose  this  is  a compiler  and  not  the  author  of  the  Sahhita,  for  the  latter 
does  not  quote  authorities  in  support  of  his  rules  and  ordinances. 
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state  according  to  law,  reduction  of  the  period  of  mourning  on  account  of  duty, 
or  service,  or  for  reading  the  Vedas  ; expiations  on  the  part  of  Brahmans 
involving  loss  of  life,  condemnation  for  association  with  criminals,  immola- 
tion of  animals  at  the  Madhuparka,  acceptance  as  sons,  of  other  than  le- 
gitimate and  adopted  sons ; hoarding  together  on  the  part  of  the  twice-born 
householders  with  a servant,  cowherd,  friend  of  the  family,  and  persons  with 
whom  agriculture  is  jointly  carried  on  if  they  be  S'udras  by  caste  ; pilgrim- 
age to  very  remote  places  ; cooking  of  food  by  S'udras  for  Brahmans,  expia- 
tory suicide  by  falling  from  very  high  places,  or  into  the  fire  ; suicide  on  ac- 
count of  extreme  old  age,  and  the  like  have  been  abstained  from  by  noble  and 
learned  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga  for  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
The  practice  of  revered  persons  is  proof  as  potent  as  that  of  the  Vedas.”*  The 
Vrihannaradiya  Purapa  follows  this  very  closely,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
omits  somo  acts  and  prohibits  others  which  are  not  condemned  by  the  former. 
The  additional  acts  condemned  are,  suicide  by  getting  one’s  self  drowned  in 
the  sea,  offering  of  flesh  meat  at  S'raddhas,  human  sacrifice,  horse  sacrifice, 
Gomedha  sacrifice,  and  Vedic  yajfias  involving  sacrifices  of  cattle. f It  is 
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worthy  of  note,  however,  that  this  prohibition  in  the  Aditya  Purana  is  not 
positive  and  explicit,  but  implied : “ Because  certain  noble  and  wise  men 
did  not  do  so,  and  the  practice  of  pious  men  is  proof  as  potent  as  that  of  the 
Vedas,”  ergo  they  should  not  be  done,  the  author  wished  to  say,  but  did  not 
do  so  in  so  many  words.  Both  these  extracts  proceed  from  Upapuranas 
of  probably  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  years  of  age.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Wilson,  the  Upapuranas  are  not  older  than  the  twelfth 
century,  but  seeing  that  the  Vrihannaradiya  has  been  quoted  as  an  authority 
by  Vallala  Sena  in  his  Danas&gara,  and  he  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  it 
must  be  at  least  four  or  five  centuries  older  ; but  they  have  been  so  carelessly 
preserved,  and  are  so  full  of  interpolations,  and  altogether  are  of  such  question- 
able authenticity,  that  even  the  most  orthodox  Hindu  holds  them  to  be  of  very 
secondary  rank  compared  to  the  Vedas,  the  Smritis  and  the  Sutras.  Thus  it 
is  said  in  the  Prayoga  Pdrijdta  that  where  the  S'ruti  and  the  Smriti  disagree, 
the  S'ruti  should  prevail.  Again  the  Smritis  are  more  venerable  than  the 
Puranas,  and  of  the  Smritis  Manu  is  the  most  authoritative.* 

In  the  opinion  of  Paulastya,  who  is  himself  an  original  Smritikdra, 
Manu  must  yield  to  the  Kalpa  Sutras,  which,  being  derived  immediately 
from  the  Vedas,  are  of  greater  authority  than  the  Smritis.f  This  has  not 
been  contradicted  by  any  lawgiver  or  commentator.  The  Upapuranas 
hold  a lower  rank  than  the  Puranas,  and  have  nowhere  been  allowed  to  over- 
ride the  hitter,  much  loss  the  S'ruti  and  the  Smriti ; the  order  of  precedence 
being  according  to  the  above,  1 ft  S'ruti  or  Veda,  2nd  Siitra,  3rd  Smriti,  4th 
Puranas,  5th  Upapurana.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  last 
should  be  allowed  in  the  present  instance  to  prevail  over  the  first  four. 
The  author  of  the  Mr  nay  a nindfm  assumes  even  a lower  ground.  He  begins  by 
quoting  an  unnamed  authority  which  says,  “ Works  which  lead  not  to  para- 
dise, and  are  condemned  by  public  opinion,  should  not  be  performed  and 
then  argues,  “ Thus,  the  slaughter  of  large  bulls  and  large  sheep  for  Brah- 
manas  versed  in  the  Vedas,  though  duly  ordained,  should  not  be  done,  being 
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detested  by  the  public.  Further,  tlie  rule,  let  a cow  fit  for  offering  to  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  or  a barren  cow,  or  one  that  has  ceased  to  bear  after  first  calv- 
ing, be  sacrificed,  is  duly  ordained ; still  sucli  sacrifice  being  opposed  to  public 
feeling,  should  not  be  performed.”*  If  such  he  the  case,  the  question  arises, 
whence  comes  this  public  feeling  against  the  ordinances  of  the  Vedas  ? And 
we  can  nowhere  meet  with  a more  appropriate  reply  than  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  Brahmans  had  to  contend  against  Buddhism,  which  emphatically  and 
so  successfully  denounced  all  sacrifices,  they  found  the  doctrine  of  respect  for 
animal  life  too  strong  and  too  popular  to  be  overcome,  and  therefore  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  adopted  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  appear  a 
part  of  their  Sastra.  They  gave  prominence  to  such  passages  as  preached 
benevolence  and  mercy  for  all  animated  creation,  and  so  removed  to  the  back- 
ground the  sacrificial  ordinances  as  to  put  them  entirely  out  of  sight,  Such  a 
process  is  even  now  going  on  in  Hinduism  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
and,  as  the  Hindu  mind  was  during  the  ascendancy  of  Buddhism  already  well 
prepared  for  a change  by  the  teachings  of  the  Buddhist  missionaries,  nodifficulty 
was  met  with  in  making  faith,  devotion,  and  love  supply  the  place  of  the  ho- 
locausts and  unlimited  meat  offerings  ordained  by  the  Vedas.  The  abstention 
was  at  first  no  doubt  optional,  but  gradually  it  became  general,  partly 
from  a natural  disposition  to  benevolence,  and  partly  out  of  respect  for  the 
feeling  of  Buddhist  neighbours,  such  as  the  Muhammadans  now  evince  for 
their  Hindu  fellow-subjects  by  abstaining  from  beef  in  different  parts  of 
Bengal,  that  writers  found  it  easy  to  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  people  and 
public  feeling  as  proofs  even  as  potent  as  the  Vedas,  and  authoritatively  to 
declare  that  sacrifices  were  forbidden  in  the  present  age.  This  once  done,  the 
change  was  complete.  In  short,  the  Buddhist  appeal  to  humanity  proved  too 
much  for  the  Smriti,  and  custom  has  now  given  a rigidity  to  the  horror 
against  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life,  which  even  the  Vedas  fail  to  overcome. 
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The  Conquest  of  South  India  in  the  Twelfth  century  by  Parakrama  Bahu,  the 
great  King  of  Ceylon. — By  T.  W.  Rhts  Davids,  District  Judge,  Anu- 
radhapura,  Ceylon. 

It  is  known  from  Tumour’s  Epitome  and  Armour’s  translation  of  the 
Dambulla  inscription  that  Parakrama  Bahu’s  generals  made  successful  ex- 
peditions into  South  India,  hut  no  detailed  account  has  yet  been  published. 
The  history  of  these  expeditions  is  given  in  the  Mahawansa,  chapters  76  and 
77  ; hut  as  these  contain  439  verses,  equal  to  about  one-seventli  of  the  pub- 
lished part  of  the  hook,  a translation  of  them  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
and  would  be  a formidable  task  to  undertake,  while  a shorter  account 
from  one  of  the  many  trustworthy  Sinhalese  histories  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  take  interest  in  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of  the  Dak’hin.  I 
have  chosen  the  ‘ Narendracarit-avalokana-pradipikawa,’  the  account  in 
which,  though  a mere  abstract,  may  be  depended  upon  to  contain  nothing 
not  found  in  the  Mahawansa,  and  to  bo  in  fact  as  far  as  it  goes  almost  a 
literal  translation  of  that  work  with  many  omissions. 

The  chapter  translated  is  the  66th  ; the  next  goes  on  to  relate  how 
Kulasekhara,  after  his  flight  in  disguise,  fortified  himself  in  the  stronghold* 
of  Tondamana,  and  afterwards,  sallying  thence,  retook  Ivandayaru,  defeat- 
ing two  of  Lankapura’s  lieutenants  : how  Lanka  pur  a again  defeated  him, 
re-established  peace,  and  confirmed  Wirapandu  on  the  throne,  restoring  the 
banished  Tamil  noblos  to  their  lands,  and  anointing  Wirapandu  in  the  city 
of  Madura.  It  is  mentioned  also  incidentally  that  on  the  orders  of  Para- 
krama Bahu  he  struck  copper  coins  (Kakawanu,  from  Kaliapana  = Karsha- 
pana).  There  are  three  copper  coins  of  Parakrama  Bahu,  two  given  in  Prin- 
sep,f  of  which  I know  of  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  examples,  and  one  very 
rare  with  a well-executed  lion  on  the  reverse  by  the  side  of  the  standing 
figure.  It  will  also,  I think,  appear  from  the  notes  to  this  translation 
that  the  gold  coin  with  the  inscription  Lankeswara,  unassigned  by  Prinsep, 
must  have  been  struck  by  Parakrama  Bahu. 

The  66 th  Chapter  of  Narendracaritdvalolcana  Pradipikdwa. 

After  that,  when  the  Maharaja  Parfikrama  Balm  was  promoting  religion 
(Sdsana)  and  prosperity,  after  in  the  8th  year  from  his  coronation,  as  is  re- 
lated above,  he  had  fought  the  great  fight  with  his  enemies  in  Ruhunu  rata,]; 
and  having  conquered  was  livirig  in  security ; although  both  because  the 

* Parwata  widurgga. 

f Edition  by  Thomas,  I,  419. 

J The  southern  part  of  Coylon. 
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belief  of  the  people  of  Ram&nya  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddha- 
believing-men  of  Ceylon,  and  also  because  it  was  the  ancient  custom  so  to 
do,  Par&krama,  the  King,  was  living  in  peace  with  the  King  of  Ramanya— 
yet  the  ruler  of  Ramanya,  listening  to  the  words  of  wicked  men,  forsook  the 
old  custom  of  providing  maintenance  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lanka 
rajfi,*  and  at  the  sale  of  elephants  and  tuskers  raised  the  price  above  the 
wonted  price ; and  further,  when  he  read  tho  royal  message  sent  to  him,  bid 
saying,  “ These  messengers  are  sent  to  go  to  Kamboja,”  and  so  plundered 
all  their  goods  and  put  them  in  prison  in  the  Malaya  country.  And  further, 
without  hearing  the  friendly  words  of  the  ambassador  (dutdmdtya)  Topas- 
wi,  sent  about  this  matter  by  the  king  of  Ceylon,  he  seized  their  (sic) 
tuskers  and  ships,  and  having  tortured  them  made  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  : and  he  stopped  the  letters  and  seized  the  presents  of  honour 
which  the  king  of  Ceylon  sent  to  a chief  (jeshta)  in  J ambudwipa  named  Ka- 
syapa.  Then  one  day  he  sent  for  the  imprisoned  ambassadors  and  said, 
“ The  Sinhalese  ships  had  no  right  to  come  to  our  land  ; therefore  give  me 
letters  under  your  hand  that  no  wrong  has  been  done  to  you,  the  ambas- 
sadors.” So  he  frightened  them  with  the  fear  of  death,  and  took  letters  un- 
der their  hand.  Then  he  put  them  both,  namely,  Wagiswaraeari  and  Dhar- 
makirti  Pandita,  on  board  a leaky  vessel  and  sent  them  out  to  sea. 

Soon  after,  he  seized  some  royal  virgins  sent  by  the  king  of  Ceylon 
to  the  king  of  Kamboja  : on  hearing  this,  Parakrama  Bahu  was  very  angry, 
and  assembled  his  council,  and  told  them  all  the  facts,  saying,  “ We  must 
kill  or  bring  here  that  king  who  will  be  our  enemy,  which  of  you  under- 
takes the  task  ?”  Damiladhikari,  the  chief  of  the  astrologers,  accepted  the 
task  joyfully,  and  quickly  made  several  hundred  ships  ready  for  sea,  and  in 
less  than  five  months  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet  properly  officered  and  with 
provisions  for  twelve  months,  and  shields  to  stop  the  swiftest  arrows,  and 
swords,  and  bows,  and  arrows  and  poisonedf  arrows,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
weapons,  and  doctors  with  their  assistants. 

Of  these  one  ship  arrived  at  Kakadwipa  and  having  fought  there  and 
taken  the  king  and  his  ministers  prisoners,  brought  and  delivered  them  up 
to  Parakrama  Bahu,  tho  king.  Two  ships  arrived  at  the  harbour  Kusuma 
in  Aramuna,  and  took  in  battle  and  laid  waste  the  country  from  the  port 
Sapattota,£  over  which  Kurttipurapam  was  Governor. 

Damiladhikari  himself  arrived  at  the  port  Papphata,  and  there  having 
fought  a great  battle  and  taken  the  inhabitants  alive  and  seized  the 
whole  land  of  Ramanya,  went  on  to  the  city  of  Ukkaka,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Lord  of  Ramanya,  and  overcame  the  land:  then  going  round  the  town  on 

* Query,  Paying  the  salary  of  a Political  Resident  ? 

f This  word  is  doubtful,  wisadewa,  the  latter  half  of  which  is  not  clear. 

J Tota  = tirtha ; pam  = usually  parwata. 
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the  prime  minister’s  own  white  elephant,  he  proclaimed  the  orders  of  the 
Lord  of  Ceylon. 

At  that  time  great  fear  fell  on  all  the  people  of  Rfimanya.  They  thought, 
“ This  has  happened  by  our  folly  : in  future  let  us  give  the  tribute  of  ele- 
phants as  many  as  are  wanted : and  let  us  do  service* * * §  to  the  king.”  So 
they  sent  letters  to  the  priesthood  of  Sri  Lanka  stating  this,  and  asking  that 
the  Lord  of  Ceylonf  might  be  pleased  to  take  away  their  fear.  This 
news  the  priests  of  the  three  sectsj  made  known  to  Parakrama  llahu,  and 
it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

At  that  time,  the  Pandu  king  Parakrama  of  the  city  of  Madura  be- 
ing terrified  by  the  army  with  which  king  Kulasekliara  was  preparing  to 
attack  him,  fled  for  help  to  the  royal  feet  of  Parakrama  Bahu  : who  listened 
kindly  to  the  ambassadors,  thinking : “ It  is  right  to  protect  those  who 
come  to  us  for  help,”  and  sending  for  Lank&pura-danda-ndtka,  the  minister, 
commanded  him  saying— “ Go  and  establish  Parakrama  as  overlord  (maha- 
raja) in  his  own  country  and  slay  that  Kulasekhara.”  So  he  received  the 
order  on  his  own  head,  and  made  ready  for  the  voyage  at  Mahatota.§ 

At  that  time  Kulasekhara,  the  king,  had  already  surrounded  Madura 
with  a large  army,  and  had  taken  prisoner  the  Pandu  king  and  his  army. 
Parakrama  Bahu,  the  great  king,  hearing  this,  sent  orders  saying  “ Establish 
in  that  kingdom  some  one  who  comes  of  the  stock  of  the  kings  of  Pandu.” 
So  Lankapura-danda-ndtlia||  with  a great  army  filling  several  hundred  ships 

* Mehewara,  homage. 

f Lord  of  Ceylon  = Lankeswara.  Parakrama  Bdhu’s  full  titlo  given  in  his  in- 
scription at  Dambulla  is  Aprati  Malla  Ni?sanka  Malla  Kalinga  Lankeswara  Para- 
krama Bahu  Cakra  wartin  wahanse.  The  Sanskrit  Gatha  at  the  commencement  of 
the  great  inscriptions  at  the  Palace  Gate  in  Pulastipura  concludes,  “Hear  then  wise 
counsels,  they  are  spoken  by  Ni?sanka  Malla  (Nissan!  a malloditan).  The  name  Lan- 
keswara explains  tho  gold  coin  which  Prinsep  (Edition, -Thomas,  Yol.  I„  421)  could 
not  understand. 

J There  are  several  examples  of  the  peace-making  propensities  of  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  the  Mahawansa  (pp.  148,  LXY , last  line),  but  not  one  of  their  having  stirred 
up  religions  war.  The  union  of  these  three  sects  [nik&J  into  one  is  always  referred  to 
as  one  of  Parakrama  Bahu  the  Great’s  most  glorious  achievements, 

§ On  the  main  land,  opposite  Mannar  Island,  there  are  still  extensive  ruins, 
or  rather  heaps  of  ruins,  in  which  many  coins  and  jewels  have  been  found  after  heavy 
rains,  among  others  the  Lankeswara  gold  coin  above  alluded  to. 

||  This  name  occurs  four  times  in  the  MS.,  Lankapurswlanda-ma-natha,  Lankara- 
pura-danda-natha,  and  twice  simply  Lankarapnra.  As  my  MS.  of  theNarendra-carit- 
avalokana-pradipikawa  is  the  only  one  I know  of,  I have  no  moans  of  comparing  MSS., 
and  have  simply  chosen  Lankapura  as  a well  known  word  and  likely  name,  which 
Lankarapura  is  not.  The  latter  has,  however,  this  MS.  in  its  favour  and  is  quite 
possible.  Dandanatha  or  Manntha  is  about  equal  to  Lord  High  Sheriff.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  officer  and  the  chief  astrologer  as  generals  seem  to  me  to  imply,  not  so 
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crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  at  a place  called  Laceilla  (pronounce  Lach- 
chilla),  and  there  fought  with  and  defeated  the  army  of  a Tamil  named  Arak. 
The  rulers  of  the  five  districts  (mandalika)  Lattirikkaya-Naclalawala,  Kunda- 
muttara,  Willacdra,  Ancukottanaclalawara,  Narasinha-dewa,then  came  up  with 
an  army,  and  after  a fierce  fight  were  routed  and  defeated.  In  the  tenth 
battle,  Sila-megha,  Raja-tungabrahma,  Hankiya-rayara,  Ancukonda-rayara, 
Palumbiya-rayara,  Panasiyarayara,  these,  six  rulers  joined  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  above  named  five  ; but  after  a fierce  battle  they  also  were  overthrown. 

Then  on  the  orders  of  Parakrama  Bahu,  Lankapura-dandanatha  put 
up  a pillar  about  four  gems  from  Rdmoswara  and  half  way  between  the  two 
seas,  and  bringing  many  people  from  Kandukala  there,  he  made  them  re- 
pair all  the  viharas  in  Ceylon  which  they  the  Tamils  had  themselves  de- 
stroyed : and  he  formed  at  that  place  a town  called  Parakrama,  surrounding 
it  with  a large  rampart,  two  thousand  four  hundred  cubits  long,  and  there 
he  lived. 

At  that  time  when  the  Sinhalese  army  having  encamped  was  collecting 
their  forces  from  the  divisions*  Lokacukundi  and  Colaganga,  Kulasekhara 
sent  Sundara,  the  Pandu  king,  and  many  councillors  to  the  war,  but  Lanka- 
rapura  defeated  them  in  three  pitched  battles,  and  took  the  town  Marukkatta. 
Prom  thence  in  the  battle  with  Alawana  Perumal,  he  overcame  the  follow- 
ing countries,  villages,  and  townsf  with  their  inhabitants,  viz.,  Kolinraya, 
Maruluthupaya,  Sokacakundiya,  Marawaraya,  and  Kunappunalliiraya.  Again, 
when  the  three  chiefs  Uttaraya,  Gopuraya,  and  Kirtigajadwiraya  assembled 
their  forces  in  Sempota-marita,  he  defeated  the  three  armies  of  Kunnawara, 
Kallara,  and  Wallakunnara,  and  took  all  their  horses,  chariots,  elephants, 
and  baggage. 

Kulasekhara  then  prepared  for  a campaign  in  the  Kandayu  district, 
called  Wisutrippalu,  and  with  his  generals  Tuwaradhipati,  Welara,  Nanda- 
matarana,  Wirajjerayara,  Nigasarayara,  K ala  wadi- n ala  wara,  Kanga-rayara, 
and  many  others  surrounded  Kandayuruwa.  But  the  Sinhalese  comman- 
ders, the  energetic  Lankapura  and  Jagadwijaya  consulted  together,  joined 
their  forces,  gave  battle,  and  broke  the  armies  of  Kulasekhara  and  his  Tamil 
warriors,  who  fled  to  their  own  countries,  and  closing  all  their  doors  and 
gates  made  themselves  fast  there.  Then  Dewa  Lankapura  and  his  generals 

mucli  that  generals  were  chosen  from  the  high  civil  officers,  as  that  the  high  civil 
appointments  were  filled  (as  is  often  the  case  in  the  backward  states  of  society)  by 
military  men. 

* This  use  of  the  word  mandalika  is  inconsistent  with  that  noted  above ; but 
the  dictionaries  do  not  give  the  word,  and  the  names  seem  clearly  to  point  above  to 
men,  and  here  to  countries.  Narasinha-deva  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a country, 
and  Colaganga  is  as  unlikely  a name  for  a man. 

f Niyamagrama. 
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Crokanna,  Danda-nayaka,  Kesa-dhatu,  and  Loka-wunga,  collected  their  forces 
at  the  Western  gate,*  and  broke  in,  each  through  a different  rampart  or 
gate,  and  entered  the  city,  and  slaughtered  an  immense  host  of  Tamils  and 
their  cavalry.  Kulasekhara  then  became  afraid,  and  escaped  through  the 
East  gate  in  disguise,  and  got  away.  So  the  Sinhalese  destroyed  many 
Tamils,  and  took  much  plunder,  and  put  up  flags  of  victory,  and  celebrated 
a festival  of  victory,  and  made  Wirapandu  king  with  great  ceremony. 

Note  on  an  AraTcanese  Coin. — By  Captain  Gf.  E.  Fetee,  Officiating 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Sandoway. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  a small  silver  coin  of  about  the  size  of  a 
four-anna  piece  (Fig.  1)  bearing  the  following  device,  obverse,  a bull  cou- 

Fig.  1. 


chant,  caparisoned,  Nagari  characters  imperfect : reverse,  the  sun,  and  crescent 
moon  and  trident  within  a circle,  outside  of  which  is  a row  of  round  dots. 

The  coin  is  smaller  than  those  described  by  Captain  Latter  in  the  Jour- 
nal for  February,  1846,  but  is  of  precisely  the  same  type  as  two  therein 
figured,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced  (fig.  2). 


Captain  Latter  thought  that  they  were  “ Shivite  coins  probably  apper- 
taining to  a time  when  the  emblems  of  the  wmrship  of  Shiva  and  those  of 
* The  name  of  the  city  being  not  given,  there  must  I think  be  a misreading  in 
the  word  Siyft-nandawu-rata,  translated  above  11  to  their  own  countries.  (Srya, 
one’s  own  from  siua).  Nagara  in  Sanskrit  is  nuwara  in  Sinhalese,  and  to.  is  the  sign 
of  the  dative  case;  the  latter  half  of  siyanandawu- rata  should  therefore  perhaps  be 
nmvam/a  and  the  former  half  the  name  of  the  city,  Siyana  or  Siyata  (there  being 
so  distinction  made  in  my  MS.  between  t and  n),  or  Some  such  name. 
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Buddhism  had  something  in  common  ; for  we  see  in  them  the  Buddhist 
triglyph  represented  by  the  trident  of  Shiva.  On  each  side  is  a scroll  and 
beneath  are  certain  round  dots.  These  dots  are  curious,  for  they  here  occupy 
the  same  position  in  reference  to  the  triglyph  of  Shiva  that  the  guttte  do 
to  the  triglyph  of  architecture,”  and  he  called  them  symbolical  coins,  be- 
cause lie  considered  they  represented  “ whatever  ideas  they  were  intended 
to  convey  by  means  of  pure  symbolism  alone,  and  afforded  no  clue  by  which 
to  connect  them  with  any  particular  prince.” 

The  characters  upon  the  coin  now  exhibited  are  too  indistinct  to  admit 
of  their  being  deciphered,  but  those  upon  Captain  Latter’s  are  clear  and  well 
defined,  and  I trust  to  he  able  to  show  that  they  are  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  symbolical  coins,  but  arc,  in  fact,  records  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of 
Araltan  kings.  The  titles  upon  the  obverse  of  Captain  Latter’s  coins,  are 
here  reproduced. 

a.  b.  c. 


Captain  Latter  considered  “ (c)  to  represent  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  Pali  Alphabet  with  the  exception  of  the  first  letter  and  may  be  read  Sri 
Vrieghau.  The  other  two  may  be  determined  by  those  better  versed  in  the 
old  Nagari  character ; (b)  is  of  a more  ancient  type  than  («),  which  last 
is  of  the  same  class  as  the  characters  comprising  the  inscription  on  the  tem- 
ple of  Shiva  in  the  village  of  Darshi,  described  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  No. 
43,  July,  1835.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  final  compound  ndr  in  («)  and  {/>),  which  is 
probably  modern,  the  characters  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.,  as  given  in  the  table  of  modifications  at  p.  276,  Vol.  VII 
of  the  Journal,  for  1838. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary,  Pratapachandra  Ghosh  a,  well-versed  in  Nagari 
characters,  has  proposed  the  following  readings  for  these  letters — (c)  instead 
of  Sri  vrieghau , he  would  read  Sri-vi-krama  : ( b ) Sri-ta-candra  : (a)  Dham- 
ma-chandra.  Thus  two  out  of  the  three  end  in  chandra. 

Captain  Latter  in  his  paper  states,  that  a popular  tradition  is  connected 
with  these  coins,  which  shortly  is  as  follows : — a certain  Arakan  king,  before 
setting  out  on  a voyage  to  China,  left  with  his  wife  a ring,  and  told  her  in 
case  he  did  not  return  in  seven  years,  she  was  to  raise  to  the  throne  and 
marry  any  person  whom  it  would  fit.  It  fitted  a herdsman  whom  she  mar- 
ried, and  who,  in  commemoration  of  his  origin,  put  on  these  corns  an  ox  and 
a goad  (the  trident). 

In  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Journal,  pp.  36,  37,  Captain  (now  Sir  Arthur) 
Phayre  tells  us  in  his  1 History  of  Arakan,’  that  the  monarch  who  set  out  for 
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China  was  Gala  taing  candra,  the  ninth  and  last  sovereign  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  city  of  Vaisali,  and  that  his  wife  Cau-da-devi,  in  ^ .1  ai9,  firs^ 

married  and  raised  to  the  throne  a chief  of  the  Myu  tribe,  named  Amyatu, 
and  on  his  death,  seven  years  after,  married  his  nephew  Pe-byu,  both  of  whom 
the  ring  was  found  to  fit.  After  Pe-byu's  accession  in  A.  D.  904,  he  aban- 
doned the  city  of  Vaisali,  and  closed  a dynasty  which  had  virtually  ended 
in  A.  D.  957,  when  Cula  taing  candra  was  drowned  on  his  return  from  China. 
All  the  names  in  this  dynasty  end  in  candra,  and  that  of  the  seventh  king 
Siri  taing  candra  is  so  like  Sri  ta  candra  on  one  of  Captain  Latter’s  coins, 
that  the  identity  seems  complete. 

I think  therefore  we  may  rightly  regard  these  coins  as  records  of  the 
Vaisali  dynasty  of  Arakan,  of  which  there  reigned  in  lineal  succession  nine 
kings  from  A.  D.  788  to  957,  or  throughout  a period  of  169  years,  syn- 
chronous with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English  history. 


Dynasty  of  Vaisali.  A.  D. 

1.  Maha  taing  candra, 788 

2.  Suriya  taing  candra,  810 

3.  Mola  taing  candra,  830 

4.  Pola  taing  candra,  849 

5.  Kala  taing  candra,  875 

6.  Dula  taing  candra,  884 

7.  Siri  taing  candra, 903 

8.  Singha  taing  candra,  935 

9.  Cula  taing  candra,  951 
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List  of  the  Boolcs  con  tained  in  Chand's  poem,  the  Prithiraj  a Baso. — By 
John  Beam  eh,  B.  C.  8.,  Balasore. 

I receive  so  many  letters  from  enquirers  in  various  parts  of  India  ask- 
ing for  information  as  to  whether  this  or  that  poem  is  to  he  found  in  the 
genuine  works  of  Chand,  that  I conceive  the  Society  would  be  doing  a favour 
to  scholars  in  publishing  the  following  accurate  list  in  supersession  of  some 
defective  and  inaccurate  list  previously  made  public. 

There  are  in  circulation  in  some  parts  of  India  scraps  of  bardic  poems 
all  of  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  Chand.  Some  of  these  are  appa- 
rently extracts  from  the  real  work,  others  are  by  entirely  different  authors. 

Five  MSS.  may  be  taken  to  be  genuine  ; — 

1.  The  Baidla. 

2.  Colonel  Tod’s,  R.  A.  JSocy. 

3.  Colonel  Caulfield’s,  do. 

4.  The  Bodleian. 

5.  The  Agra  College. 

All  these  five  I have  seen,  and  compared  the  headings  of  the  chapters 
in  each  ; with  very  few  and  trifling  exceptions  they  all  agree  in  this  respect, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  on  their  authority  pronounce  the  following  list  to  be 
correct,  and  may  reject,  or  at  least  look  with  suspicion  on,  all  fragments  of 
old  Hindi  rhapsodies  which  do  not  find  a place  in  it.  If  genuine,  they 
are  at  any  rate  not  “ canonical.”  I give  a brief  note  of  the  contents  of 
those  prastavas  which  I have  read,  of  the  rest  merely  the  names  and  num- 
ber of  kavitts  are  given. 

1.  Adi  Farva.  401  kavitts.*  Invocations,  legends  of  early  sages,  the 
origin  of  the  Chauhan  race,  their  genealogy,  birth  of  Prithiraj. 

2;  Da'sama.  220k.  Poems  on  the  ten  avatars  of  Vishnu. 

3.  Di'li'ki'lr  katha'.  39k.  Story  of  the  iron  pillar. 

4.  Aja'nva'h.  18k.  166  lines  also  called  Lohana  Ajanvahu. 

5.  Kanhapatti.  64k.  also  called  Kanhakhapatti.  Kanh  the  Chauhan 
kills  PratSp  Singh  the  Clialuk  in  open  darbar,  because  he  twisted  his  mous- 
tache. Prithiraj  compels  him  to  wear  a bandage  over  his  eyes  in  darbar  ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  book. 

6.  A'khetak  bir.  113k.  Marvellous  story  of  a hunting  expedition  in 
in  which  Chand  sees  Siva  and  gets  a blessing  from  him. 

7.  Na'har  Rai.  118k.  Fight  with  Nahar  Rai. 

8.  Mewa'ti'  Mugal.  45k.  Fight  with  the  Mewatis. 

* Each  kavitt,  or  ckhand,  contains  generally  about  30  lines,  except  Sathak,  doha 
and  one  or  two  peculiar  and  rarely  used  metros,  which  seldom  exceed  8 lines  each. 
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9.  Husen  Katha.  94k.  Battle  with  Shahabuddin,  who  came  after 
Husen  Khan,  one  of  his  chiefs,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  Prithiraj.  Shahab 
is  captured,  but  released,  Husen  slain. 

10.  A'khet  Chu'k.  30k.  Shah&b  attacks  Prithiraj  when  out  hunting, 
with  very  few  attendants,  but  is  defeated. 

11.  Chitrarekha'.  17k.  Story  of  Chitrarekha,  the  Gakkhar  princess, 
who  was  the  causa  belli  between  Shahab  and  Husen  Khan  in  Bit.  9.  She 
was  the  Shah’s  concubine  and  Husen  ran’away  with'her. 

12.  Bhola  Rai'.  285k.  War  with  Bhola  Rai  of  Gujarat. 

13.  Salakh  Judh.  94k.  Salakh  takes  the  Sultan  captive,  he  is  re- 
leased. 

14.  Inchhini'  Vyah  118k.  Prithiraj’s  marriage  with  Inchhini. 

15.  Mugal  Judh.  20k.  Battle  with  the  Mughals. 

10.  Da'himi  Vya'h.  16k.  Marriage  with  Daliimi,  daughter  of  Chain! 

Sen,  the  Pundir. 

17.  Bhu'mi  Swapan.  47k. 

18.  Dillida'n.  47.' Gift  of  the  kingdom  of  Dilli  to ‘Prithiraj  by  his 
grandfather  Anangapal,  the  Tuar. 

19.  Ma'dho  Bha't.  113k.  Visit  of  Madho  the  Bliat,  fresh  attack  by 
the  Sultan  Shahabuddln  ; he  is  captured  and  let  go  again  on  paying  a fine  in 
accordance  with  Rajput  custom. 

20.  Padma'vati  Vya'h.  4*6k.  Already  translated  by  me  in  J.  A.  S.  B. 
I reckoned  it  as  the  19th  book,  but  it  is  the  20th.  In  Tod’s  copy,  the  Ak- 
het  bir  is  not  counted.  This  omission  makes  all  the  numbering  of  the  chap- 
ters wrong  by  one  throughout. 

21.  Alha'  TJdal.  Also  called  P r i t h i r a j a r a y a s o,  a name  differ- 
ing from  Prithiraj  raso,  but  often  erroneously  applied  to  the  whole  poem  ; it  is 
also  called  M ah o b a S a m y o,  308  kavits  ; occupies  52  quarto  pages.  The 
longest  but  one  of  all  the  chapters. 

Relates  the  war  with  Parimal,  the  Chandel  King  of  Mahoba,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  two  heroes  A'lha  and  Udal  of  the  Banaphar  clan. 

22.  Pritha  Vya'h.  99k.  Marriage  of  Pritha,  sister  of  Prithiraj  with 
Samar  Singh,  Raja  of  Chittrakot. 

23.  Holi  Katha'  22.  Short  kavitts.  Description  of  the  Holi  festival , 
the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  tc5  Siva’s  gift  to  a female  devotee,  contrary 
to  the  modern  Vaishnava  theory. 

24.  Di'pma'i  Katha'.  35k.  Legendary  origin  of  the  Dipmala  or  De- 
wali  festival. 

25.  Dhan  Katha'.  314k.  Prithiraj  finds  a treasure  in  the  Kliattu 
forest.  While  digging  it  up,  is  attacked  by  the  Sultan  whom,  as  usual,  he 
captures  and  releases. 
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26  Sa'sibrata'.  542k.  Abduction  of  Sasibrata,  daughter  of  the  Raja 
of  Deogiri,  by  Prithiraj,  and  war  with  Jay  chand  of  Kanauj  in  consequence. 

27.  Devagiri.  64k.  Siege  of  Deogiri  by  Jaychand  and  his  ultimate 
defeat  by  Chamand  Rsii,  one  of  Prithiraj ’s  generals. 

28.  Rewa'tata.  96k.  Battle  with  the  Sultan  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rewa. 

29.  Anangpa'l  98k.  Anangpal  returns  to  Dilli,  but  after  a short 
stay  returns  to  Badrinath.  (He  wanted  to  get  the  kingdom  back  again 
from  Prithiraj,  but  failed). 

30.  Gliagharki  lara'i.  48k.  Battle  with  the  Shah  at  the  Ghaghar 
river  (Daradwati,  near  Ambala). 

31.  Karnati  Patra.  23k.  Prithiraj  goes  to  the  “ Kamata  des”  in  the 
south. 

32.  Pi'pa'  Judh.  72k. 

33.  Indra'vati  Vya'h.  70k.  Also  called  “ Samar  Si  Raja.” 

33.  (34)  Indra'vati  Vya'h.  60k.  A second  book  with  the  same  name 
as  the  preceding,  but  with  separate  heading  and  ending. 

34.  (35)  Jait  Rao  Judh.  36k.  The  Sultan  surprises  Prithiraj  while 
hunting ; Jait  Rao  seizes  him  (they  are  always  doing  this). 

35.  (36)  Ka'ngura'.  32k.  Prithiraj  takes  the  hill  fort  of  Kangura 
(Kangra  ?) 

36.  (37)  Hansa'vati  Vya'h.  155k.  Marriage  with  Hansavati. 

37.  (38)  Pa'har  Ra'i.  7lk. 

38.  (39)  Barun  Katha'.  33k. 

39.  (40)  Somesar  badh.  88k.  Death  of  Somesar,  Prithiraj’s  father, 
(killed  by  Bhola  Bhim  of  Gujarat). 

40.  (41)  Pajjun  chhonga'na'.  17k. 

41.  (42)  Pajjun  chalukya.  29k. 

42.  (43)  Chand  Dwa'rika'.  59k.  Chand’s  pilgrimage  to  Dwarika. 

43.  (44)  Raima's  Judh.  79k.  Kaimas,  one  of  Prithiraj’s  generals, 
seizes  the  Sultan  in  the  Ivhattu  forest. 

44.  (45)  Bhi'm  Badh.  148k.  Prithiraj  kills  Bhola  Rai  Bhimang,  the 
Chalukya  Raja  of  Gujarat,  who  had  killed  his  father  Somesar. 

45.  (46)  Vinaya  Mangal.  188k.  In  two  parts.  1st  of  142  kavitts, 
relates  the  previous  birth  of  Sanyogita.  2nd  in  86k.  her  penance. 

46.  (47)  Suk  varnan.  78k. 

47.  (48)  Ba'luka'  Rai.  119k. 

48.  (49)  Panga  Jagya  vidhwansa.  20k. 

49.  (50)  Sanjogita  nem.  Sanjogita’s  vow  to  marry  Prithiraj. 

50  (51)  Hansi  Judh.  203k.  In  two  parts,  1st,  pratham  judh,  90k.  ; 
2nd,  dwitiyajudli,  113k. 

51.  (52)  Pajju'n  mahuba.  23k. 
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52.  (53)  Pajjun  Pa'tisa'h  Judh.  34k.  Sultan  gets  cauglit  again  for  the 
twentieth  time  or  so  ; as  he  is  always  released  again,  it  does  not  much 
matter. 

53.  (54)  Sa'mant  Panga  Judh.  25k. 

54.  (5C)  Samar  Panga  Judh.  62k.  Fight  of  Jaichand  Rao  with  Sa- 
mar Si. 

65.  (58)  Raima's  Badh.  186k.  Death  of  Kaimas. 

56.  (57)  Durga'  Keda'r.  168k.  Sultan  gets  taken  again. 

57-  (58)  Dilli  varnan.  17k. 

58.  (56)  Jangam  Katha'.  7k.  At  end“  jangam  sophi  katha.” 

59.  (00)  Kanavajja  Judh.  1455  kavitts.  Prithiraj ’s  war  with  Raja  Jay 
Chand  of  Kanauj.  The  longest  book  in  the  whole  poem,  121  quarto  pages. 

80.  (81)  S'ukcharitra  102k.  Interlude. 

01.  (82)  Akhhet  chakh  s'ra'p.  1181c. 

02.  (83)  Dhi'r  Pundi'r.  3121c.  Exploits  of  Dhir,  the  Pundir  ; takes 
the  Sultan  again,  and  again  lets  him  go — for  the  last  time. 

03.  (84)  Bibah  Samyo.  31c.  List  of  Prithiraj’s  wives. 

04.  (85)  Bari'  lara'i.  937k.  The  great  battle  in  which  Prithiraj  was 

taken. 

05.  (08)  Ba'n  bedh.  3631c.  Events  following  the  battle.  Chand  s search 
for  Prithiraj.  Conversation  with  the  Sultan.  Death  of  Prithiraj  (I  have  not 
read  the  book  through,  but  there  seem  to  be  many  historical  facts  in  it.  It 
is  worth  special  attention.  I think  I make  out  that  Chand  goes  to  Ghazni 
to  seek  for  Prithiraj,  hut  am  not  sure  without  fuller  perusal.) 

08.  (07)  Rayan  Si.  116k.  Narayan  Singh  (familiarly  Rayan  Si),  son 
of  Prithiraj  is  duly  crowned  king,  hut  is  soon  after  killed,  and  Dilli  sacked 

and  everything  comes  to  an  end.  _ 

67.  (68)  3k.  Three  supplementary  kavitts  about  the  poem  itself. 

68.  (89)  Birbhadra.  8k.  A short  supplementary  chapter. 

The  full  number  of  69  hooks  is  made  up  by  counting  the  two  parts  of 
book  33  separately  as  33  and  34.  I have  indicated  this  method  of  counting 
by  the  figures  in  brackets. 
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The  Buddhistic  Remains  of  Bihdr. — By  A.  M.  Beoadley,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

I.  Biha'r  in  Patna. 

General  Cunningham  in  speaking  of  and  describing  the  kingdom  of 
Magadha  writes  as  follows  “ As  this  country  was  the  scene  of  Buddha’s 
early  career,  as  a religious  reformer,  it  possesses  a greater  number  of  holy 
places  connected  with  Buddhism  than  any  other  province  of  India.  The 
chief  places  are  Buddha-Gaya,  Kukkutapada,  Raj  agriha,  Kusagarapura,  Na- 
landa,  Indrasilaguha,  and  the  Kapotaka  monastery.”  Of  these  seven  places, 
no  less  than  live  are  situated  within  the  boundary  of  the  sub-division  Bihar, 
which  forms  a large  section  of  the  Patna  Zil’ah. 

The  word  Bihar  has  in  turn  served  to  designate  several  artificial  divi- 
sions of  this  part  of  India.  The  name  originally  belonged  to  the  ancient 
city,  which  from  its  far-famed  seat  of  Buddhistic  learning  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  ‘ Bihar’  [Sanscrit,  f^TTY].  The  Muhammadan  conquerors  of  the 
city  extended  its  name  to  the  surrounding  country,  of  which  it  became  the 
capital ; and  at  the  time  of  Akbar  it  came  to  signify  that  important  portion 
of  Eastern  India  comprised  in  the  seven  sirkars  of  Hunger,  Chanfparan, 
Hajipdr,  Saran,  Tirhut,  Rohtas,  and  Bihar.  This  was  Sdbah  Bihar.  Un- 
der British  rule,  Sdbah  Bihar  and  Subah  Bengal  were  united  under  a joint 
government,  while  the  Zil’ah,  surrounding  the  capital  and  which  bore  its 
name,  was  divided  into  Zil’ah  Patna  and  Zil’ah  Gaya.  In  1861,  the  impor- 
tant parganahs  of  Biliar  and  liajgir  were  detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Gaya,  and,  together  with  the  parganahs  of  Tillarah,  Pillich,  and  Biswak, 
formed  into  a sub-division,  bearing  the  name  of  Bihar  and  within  the 
* ‘Ancient  Geography  of  India,’  Yol.  I,  p.  455. 
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jurisdiction  of  Zil’ah  Patna.  Sub  all  Bihar,  for  more  than  a century,  has 
ceased  to  exist  except  in  name.  Zil’ah  Bihar  has  now  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  India,  and  the  name  can  now  only  as  a matter  of  fact  be  properly 
applied  to  the  ancient  Muhammadan  capital,  founded  by  Bakhtyar  Khilji, 
and  the  five  surrounding  parganahs  of  which  it  is  still  the  chief  town. 

The  tract  of  country  about  which  I shall  have  to  speak,  extends  for 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  forty  from  east  to  west. 
With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  mountain  rock  of  Bihar,  the  country 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  sloping  gradually  from  the  foot  of  the 
Eajagrilia  Hills  (which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  sub-division)  down 
to  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  of  country  is 
singularly  fertile,  being  watered  by  various  streams  which  descend  from 
the  southern  hills  to  join  the  Ganges  below  Patna.  The  Panchani  .River 
enters  Bihar  almost  under  the  shade  of  the  Indra-Sailapeak  at  Giryak, 
and  flows  south-west  till  it  reaches  the  ancient  city.  At  this  point  several 
branches  of  it  intersect  the  various  ‘ mahallahs’  of  the  town,  while  the 
main  course  of  the  river  still  flows  to  the  north,  and  enters  the  Ganges 
near  Barb,  the  chief  station  of  a Sub-Division  bearing  that  name,  which  lies 
between  Bihar  and  the  banks  of  “ the  sacred  stream.”  The  Panchani  was 
once  an  important  river.  Vast  sandy  wastes,  on  either  side  of  it,  now  only 
serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  its  original  channel.  In  the  summer  months, 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  almost  wholly  dry.  Not  only  has  the  current  itself 
almost  ceased  to  flow,  but  what  remains  of  it,  is  almost  entirely  carried  away 
into  a large  hollow,  or  “ pyne”  four  miles  south  of  Bihar,  in  conse- 

quence of  a large  sand  bed  having  formed  a few  miles  below  the  town.  The 
silting-up  of  this  sand-bank  has  altered  the  whole  appearance  of  the  city.  In 
exploring  its  outskirts,  the  eye  often  lights  on  a spacious  bridge  now  spanning 
a rice  field  or  a piece  of  waste-land,  and  on  ruined  ghats,  which  now  only 
serve  to  bound  a scorching  expanse  of  arid  sand. 

The  archaeological  and  historical  interest  of  this  narrow  tract  of  country 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  unrivalled.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rugged 
range  of  hills,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  that  once  flourished  the 
mighty  Kusfig&rapura,  the  metropolis  of  Magadha ; outside  its  western 
walls,  in  the  dark  “ Valley  of  the  Five  Hills,”  [the  BanbhiSm  of  to-day]  was 
fought  a great  battle  mentioned  in  theMahabharata.  Here  also  Sakhya  Muni — 
still  the  “ Adorable  Lord”  of  three  hundred  millions  of  men — spent  a great 
portion  of  his  life.  Almost  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  northern  foot  of  the 
hills  are  still  to  be  seen  the  Btately  remains  of  New  Bajagriha — Bajagri- 
harapura — the  capital  of  Ajata  Satru,  son  of  Bimbisara,  the  contemporary 
of  Buddha.  In  the  plain  itself  lie  the  ruins  of  “ our  holy  mother  Nalanda,” 
the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Buddhistic  convents,  and  of  the  less  important 
monasteries  ot  Tillarali,  Titrawan,  Ghosrawan,  and  Hurugawan.  Still  further 
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north  of  these  places  lies  Bihar,  once  the  academia,  or  vihara,  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Ganges,  and  still  later  the  metropolis  of  the  Muhammadan 
lieutenants,  who  sometimes  ruled  this  garden  of  India  as  the  delegates  of 
the  emperor  of  Dihli,  sometimes  of  the  kings  of  Bengal. 

On  the  15th  March,  1871,  I took  charge  of  the  Sub-Division  of  Bihar, 
and  ever  since  that  time,  have  devoted  such  of  my  leisure  as  I could  spare 
from  my  official  duties,  to  the  examination  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
he  they  Muhammedan,  Hindu,  or  Buddhistic  ; hut  in  the  following  pages  I 
speak  only  of  the  last ; the  others  will,  I trust,  one  day  form  the  subject  of 
separate  papers.  The  ruins  of  the  Nalanda  monasteries  have  been  described 
in  a separate  pamphlet,  and  I therefore  barely  allude  to  them  here. 

II.  Ancient  Magadha. 

The  name  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Magadha  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  Mahiibharata.  In  the  map  of  India,  which  illustrates  Mr. 
Talboy  Wheeler’s  History  of  these  remote  times,  the  territories  of  Magadha 
are  shewn  to  the  south  of  the  river  Ganges,  bounded  on  one  side  by  Mithila 
and  on  the  other  by  Banga,  or  Bengal.  In  the  pages  of  the  great  Sanskrit 
epic,  an  account  is  given  of  the  wars  of  Bliima  and  Iv  r i sh i i a with  Jaiasan- 
dha,  king  of  Magadha  ; but  I merely  allude  to  it  here,  because  I propose  to 
write  exclusively  of  a much  more  recent  period  in  the  history  of  India.  I 
shall,  however,  from  time  to  time  be  compelled  to  make  some  allusion  to  the 
great  Asura  king,  whose  history  is  inseparably  associated  by  the  traditions 
of  the  people  with  the  places  about  which  I propose  to  write. 

Passing  over  a number  of  centuries,  we  come  to  the  time  when  Ohi-Fah- 
Hiyan  left  his  home  at  Tchang’au  in  China,  to  “ follow  the  footsteps”  of 
the  great  sage  of  Magadha,  whose  teaching,  nigh  a thousand  years  before, 
had  caused  a new  religion  to  spead  itself  with  wonderful  rapidity  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.* 

* The  travels  of  Chi-Fah-Hiyan  were  first  translated  into  French  by  MM.  Bemu- 
sat,  Klaproth,  and  Landrosse.  An  English  version  of  this  work  was  published  by  Mr. 
Lai’dlay,  in  Calcutta,  in  1848.  In  1869,  the  Eev.  S.  Beal  published  an  original  trans- 
lation from  the  Chinese  text.  Great  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of 
portions  of  the  French  work,  and  M.  Julien  points  out  that  it  cannot  be  safely  used 
by  persons  nnnble  to  verify  the  translation  by  comparison  with  the  original.  Under 
these  circumstances  I make  reference  only  to  the  edition  of  Mr.  Beal. 

Throughout  Fah-Hian’s  work,  distances  are  computed  by  ‘ lis’  and  ‘ yojanas.’ 
Mr.  Beal  allows  four  or  five  lis  to  the  mile,  General  Cunningham  six,  and  this 
estimate  is  doubtless  correct.  As  to  the  second  measure,  Mr.  Beal  allows  seven 
miles  to  a yojana  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  only  four  in  Magadha.  Gen- 
eral Cunningham  counts  'uniformly  71  or  8 miles  as  equal  to  a yojana.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  distances  given  in  Bihar,  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha, 
I do  not  see  how  more  than  five  or  six  miles  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  allowed,  e.  g., 
Bihar  to  Nalanda,  one  yojana,  actual  distanoe  51  or  6 miles ; Patna  to  Bihar,  9 
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In  the  pages  of  the  account  which  he  wrote  of  his  Indian  travels, Magadha 
has  a prominent  place,  no  less  than  four  chapters  being  occupied  in  the  rela- 
tion of  his  wanderings  in  that  kingdom.*  Before  retracing  our  steps  to  the 
time  of  Sakhya  Muni  himself,  I must  say  something  of  another  great  travel- 
ler, who,  two  centuries  later,  passed  over  very  nearly  the  same  route  as  his 
predecessor.  On  the  1st  August,  629,  A.  D.  Hwen  Thsang  left  his  home 
at  Liang-cheu,  on  a similar  errand  to  that  of  Chi-Fah-Hiyan,f  and  it  is  not 
till  A.  D.  644  that  he  again  arrives  in  the  frontiers  of  his  native  land.  Ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  General  Cunningham,  he  reached  Magadha  on 
February  10th,  637,  and  remained  there  till  January,  A.  D.  639.  It  also 
appears  that  he  revisited  it  during  the  spring  of  A.  D.  642.  The  Buddhist 
pilgrim  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  of  the 
places  and  people  he  visited,  the  historical  and  archaeological  value  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  carefully 
annotated  English  translation  has  as  yet  been  prepared  of  these  invaluable 
records.  In  this  instance  the  French  have  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  to  M. 
Stanislaus  Julien  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  history, 
geography,  and  antiquities  of  India  during  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  This 
eminent  scholar  has  published  two  entirely  distinct  works  on  the  subject, 
and  for  reasons  which  I shall  presently  state,  I deem  it  best  to  give  the 
title  of  them  in  full. 

The  first  appeared  in  1853.  It  is  entitled  “ Histone  de  la  vie  de 
Hiouen  Thsang  et  de  ses  voyages  dans  l’Hinde  depuis  l’an  629  jusqu’en  645, 
par  Hoei-li  et  Yen-Thsang,  suivie  de  documents  et  d’eclaircissements  geo- 
grapliiques  tires  de  la  relation  originale  de  Hiouen  Thsang,  traduite  de 
Chinois  par  Stanislaus  Julien.”  The  second  was  published  at  Paris  five 
years  later,  and  bears  the  title  “ Memoires  sur  les  contrees  ocoidentales, 
traduit  du  Sanscrit  en  Chinois  en  l’an  648  par  Hiouen  Thsang,  et  du 
Chinois  en  Francais  par  M.  Stanislaus  Julien.  Paris  1857.”! 
yojanas,  actual  distance  about  54  miles ; Nalanda  to  Rajgir,  one  yojana,  actual 
distance,  5£  or  6 miles.  For  these  reasons  I consider  a yojana  as  equivalent  to  a dis- 
tance of  between  5 and  6 miles. 

* Beal’s  « Fah-Hiyan,’  pp.  102-119. 

t Cunningham’s  * Ancient  Geography  of  India/  p.  563. 

X The  following  will  shew  the  discrepancies  between  both  editions,  as  far  as 
Magadha  is  concerned — 

JT. — “ Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen  Thsang 1853. 


From 

To 

Distance 

Direction 

Patalipntra 

Tilaqakya 

7 Y. 

S.  W. 

Tila^akya 

Bodhidrouma 

100  L. 

S. 

Bodhidrouma 

Nalanda 

7 Y. 

? 

Nalanda 

Rajgriha 

P 

? 

Rajgriha 

Indrasaila  guha 

30  L. 

E. 

Indrasaila  guha 

Nalanda 

? 

? 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  vast  importance  of  these  records, 
and  the  travels  of  Fah-Hiyan  and  Hwen  Thsang  will  form  as  it  were  the 
basis  of  my  attempt  to  describe  the  Buddhistic  remains  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Magadha.  We  can  now  go  hack  to  the  time  of  the  great  found- 
er of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  see  how  deeply  connected  Magadha  was  with 
many  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  his  life. 

Buddhism  arose  in  India  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  Its  founder  was  Sakhya  Muni,  son  of  Suddhodana,  ruler  of 
the  country  of  Kapila,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Banaras.  The  tenets  of  his  religion  may  be  shortly 
summed  up  as  follows.*  I. — That  man  may  become  superior  to  the  gods. 
II. — That  Nirvanaf  is  the  supreme  good.  III. — That  religion  consists  in 
a right  preparation  of  the  heart  (suppression  of  evil  desire,  practice  of  self- 


JI — “ Memoir es  sur  les  Contrees  Occidentales ,”  1857. 


From 

To 

Distance 

Direction 

Pataliputra 

Tilaijakya. 

100  L. 

S.  W. 

Tilagakya 

Gunamati  Mt. 

90  L. 

S.  W. 

Gunamati  convent 

Silabkadra  convent  on 
isolated  hill. 

20  L. 

S.  W. 

Convent  of  Silabkadra 

Gaya. 

40  L. 

s.  w. 

Gaya. 

Kukkutapada  M. 

100  L. 

E. 

Kukkutapada  M. 

Buddhavana  M. 

100  L. 

N.  E. 

Bnddhavana  M. 

Yachtivana  Forest. 

30  L. 

E. 

Yacktivana  Forest 

Sources  Thermales. 

10  L. 

S.W. 

Yachtivana  Forest 

A mountain. 

7 L. 

SE. 

This  mountain 

Another. 

3 or  4 L. 

N. 

This  one 

A third. 

4 or  5 L. 

N.E. 

This  mountain 

Kouqagarapura  (old  Rajgir)  16  L. 

E. 

Rajgriha 

Nalanda. 

30  L. 

N 

Nalanda 

Kulika. 

9L. 

S.W. 

Kulika 

Kalapinaka. 

20  L. 

S.E. 

Kalapinaka 

Indra  saila  gouha. 

30  L. 

E. 

Indra  saila  gouha 

Kapotika  Sangharama. 

150-61  L. 

N.E. 

Kapotika^Sangkarama 

A monastery. 

40  L. 

S.E. 

This  monastery 

A village  south  of  the 
Ganges. 

70  L. 

N.E. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  discrepancies 
which  exist  between  these  two  accounts,  much  more  so  to  convey  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  them,  but  I have  stated  them  in  the  onset  to  shew  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
a satisfactory  or  positively  correct  identification  of  the  places  alluded  to,  and  to  de- 
monstrate how  little  we  can  trust  the  distances  and  directions  which  form  the  only 
data  on  which  we  can  rely. 

* Beal,  Introduction,  p.  49. 

I I.  e . , exemption  from  sorrow,  complete  unconsciousness  of,  and  indifforence  to, 
external  objects. 
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denial,  active  benevolence).  IV. — That  men  of  all  castes  and  women  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a religious  life. 

The  religion,  of  which  these  are  the  principles,  spread  from  the  moun- 
tain solitudes  of  the  ltajgir  Hills  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  professed  by  no  less  than  three  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings.  I have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  dwell  even  for  a 
moment  on  the  details  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  which  have  been  so  eloquently 
and  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Beal,  Alabaster,  and  Bishop 
Bigandet,  and  shall  only  allude  to  them  again  when  I come  to  speak  of  the 
causes  of  the  ultimate  decay  and  overthrow  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Hindu- 
stan. 

All  writers  who  have  attempted  to  gather  together  the  half  historical, 
half  mythical,  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  the  great  sage  of  Magadha, 
have  agreed  in  naming  Rajgir  and  N&landa  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  epi- 
sodes of  his  history. 

It  appears  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  religious  career,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  wild  mountain  solitudes  which  surrounded  the  Maga- 
dha capital.  Alabaster,  in  his  translation  of  the  Siamese  Life  of  Buddha,*  gives 
the  following  poetical  account  of  his  arrival  at  Iiaj  agriha.  ‘ He  entered  the 
city,  and  visited  each  house  he  came  to,  that  he  might  receive  alms.  As- 
tounded at  his  beauty,  the  people  crowded  round  him,  wondering  who  it  might 
he.  Some  said,  “ Surely  it  is  the  moon  flowing  from  the  Eavanaso  Asura  Rahu, 
how  else  can  we  account  for  his  radiant  glory  ?”  Others  made  other  guesses,  and 
they  could  come  to  no  conclusion.  So  they  went  and  told  the  king  Bimbisara, 
king  of  Rajagriha,  that  there  was  a being  in  the  city  whose  beauty  made 
them  doubt  whether  he  were  not  an  angel.  Then  the  king,  looking  from  a 
window  of  the  palace,  saw  him,  and,  filled  with  astonishment,  gave  orders  to 
ascertain  who  he  might  be,  saying,  “ Follow  him ! If  he  is  not  a human 
being,  when  he  leaves  the  city,  he  will  disappear ; if  he  is  an  angel,  he  will  fly 
through  the  air  ; if  a snake  king,  he  will  sink  into  the  earth  ; hut  if  a man, 
he  will  remain  and  eat  his  food.” 

< r[’|10  grand  being  that  was  approaching  the  Buddhaship,  calmly  con- 
tinued his  work,  regarding  but  the  small  space  of  earth  close  around  him  ; 
and  having  collected  sufficient  food,  he  left  the  city  by  the  same  gate  he  had 
entered  it. 

• He  passed  on  to  the  Banthawa  Hills,  and  sitting  down  on  the  summit 
of  a lofty  rock,  he  looked  at  the  food  collected  in  his  pan. 

‘ He — who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  the  most  dainty  meats,  the  most 
refined  delicacies — looked  at  the  mixed  mess  in  his  pot  and  loathed  it ; he 
could  scarcely  swallow  it.  Yet  even  this  caused  no  wish  to  return  to  his  city 
and  his  palace. 


* P.  135. 
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‘ He  reflected  on  the  foulness  of  his  own  body,  and  ate  without  further 
aversion.  He  finished  his  meal,  rinsed  his  mouth,  washed  his  pan,  and  re- 
placed it  in  his  wallet,  and  seated  himself  in  a position  of  contemplation  on 
the  rocky  clift. 

‘ Then  the  officers  who  had  been  set  to  watch  him,  returned  and  told  king 
Bimbisara  that  he  was  certainly  a man  ; and  the  king  desiring  to  converse 
with  him,  called  for  his  royal  palankeen,  and  attended  by  a great  train  of 
noblemen  and  soldiers,  went  forth  to  seek  him  at  the  Banthawa  Hills. 

< Sitting  on  a rocky  slab,  the  king  gazed  with  delight  at  the  grand  being, 
and  observed  the  grace  of  his  manners  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

“ Man  of  beauty,  whence  comest  thou  ?” 

' ‘ Most  excellent  lord,  I come  from  the  country  of  Sakya.’ 

“ Prom  what  Sakya  country  ?” 

* Prom  the  royal  city,  Kapila.’ 

« The  king  continued  to  question  him  as  to  his  caste,  family,  and  name, 
and  was  informed  in  answer,  that  he  was  of  the  royal  race  (caste)  of  the 
Sakyas,  the  son  of  king  Suddhodana  and  named  Siddhartha. 

‘ Now  king  Bimbisara  and  the  prince  Siddhartha  were  on  most  friendly 
terms.  Though  they  had  never  met,  and  did  not  know  each  other  by  sight, 
they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  exchanging  presents  as  tokens  of  good 
will,  and  when  the  grand  being  announced  his  name,  the  king  was  assured, 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  his  admirable  manners  and  language,  that  it  was  none 
other  than  his  friend. 

‘ He  reflected  that  perhaps  the  prince  had  fled  from  his  country  on  ac- 
count of  some  family  quarrel,  and  under  that  impression,  he  invited  him  to 
share  his  power — to  rule  over  half  the  great  country  of  Magadha.  Then 
the  grand  being  told  him  the  reasons,  the  object  for  which  he  had  resigned 
the  empire  of  the  world.  He  told  him  of  the  four  sights  which  had  in- 
fluenced his  thoughts,  and  of  his  determination  to  achieve  the  omniscient 
Buddhahood.  And  the  king  having  obtained  from  him  a promise  that  after 
the  attainment  of  omniscience,  he  would  first  teach  in  Rajagriha,  did  homage, 
and  returned  to  his  city.’ 

In  Hr.  Bigandet’s  Life  of  the  Burmese  Buddha,  we  find  a great  deal 
more  allusion  made  to  Rajgir  than  in  Mr.  Alabaster’s  translation  from  the 
Siamese.*  He  tells  us  that  Buddha  set  out  for  Bajgir  [Radzagio],  and  halt- 
ed in  a grove  of  palm  trees  a short  distance  from  the  city,  where  he  was  met 
by  Bimbisara  [Pimpattara]  at  the  head  of  120,000  warriors,  to  whom  he 
delivered  a religious  discourse.  Next  day  he  made  a triumphal  entry  into 
Rajgir.  “ Then  Pimpattara,  king  of  Magaritz  [Magadha],  thought  within 
himself  of  the  thing  which  could  prove  acceptable  to  Phra,  in  order 
to  offer  it  to  him.  He  said  within  himself : my  garden,  which  is  situated 


* P.  101,  etc. 
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near  the  city,  would  doubtless  be  a very  fit  place  for  Buddha  and  his 
followers  to  live  in,  as  it  lies  not  far  from  the  city  ; it  would  be  a place  of 
easy  resort  to  all  those  who  would  feel  inclined  to  visit  Buddha  and  pay 
him  their  respect ; it  is  moreover  far  enough,  that  the  noise  and  cries 
of  the  people  could  not  be  heard  therein ; the  place  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
retreat  and  contemplation ; it  will  assuredly  prove  agreeable  to  Buddha. 
Whereupon  he  rose  up,  and  holding  in  bis  hand  a golden  shell,  like  a cup,  he 
made  to  Phra  a solemn  offering  of  that  garden,  which  was  called  Weluwana. 
Gaudama  remained  silent  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of  the  gift.  He  preach- 
ed the  law  and  left  the  palace.  At  that  time  he  called  his  disciples  and 
said  to  them,  “ Beloved  liahans,  I give  you  permission  to  receive  offerings.” 

He  next  proceeds  to  recount  the  conversion  from  schism  of  Sariputra 
[Thariputra]  and  Mogalan  [Mankalan],  who  subsequently  became  the  chief 
disciples  of  Buddha.  After  this  event,  Buddha  continues  to  preach,  teach  at 
the  Kalandavanonvana  Vihara,*  but  at  last  yields  to  the  frequent  messages 
of  his  royal  father  and  returns  to  Kapila.f  The  next  chapter,  however,  is 
devoted  to  legends  connected  with  his  three  years’  stay  at  Ra  j agriha,  i.  e., 
the  dedication  of  the  Dzetawoon  [?]  monastery,  the  miraculous  cure  of 
Djvika,  and  the  avarice  of  Mogalan.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  we  leam 
that  Buddha  spent  the  11th  season  of  his  religious  life  at  Nalanda,  and  17th 
and  20th  again  at  Raj  agriha.  After  this  Sariputra  set  out  for  his  native 
place  Nalanda,  to  enter  into  that  state  of  unconsciousness — the  much-longed 
for  Nirvana — which  formed  the  consummation  of  religious  life.  I quote 
Bigandet’s  translation  of  this  part  of  the  biography,  as  a specimen  of  Bud- 
dhist writing,  and  as  peculiarly  interesting  on  account  of  its  close  connection 
with  the  rains  of  the  great  Nalanda  monastery. 

‘ It  was  little  before  dark  when  the  great  Bahan  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Nalaka  village.  He  went  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a banian  tree 
close  to  that  spot.  At  that  time  there  came  a young  man,  his  nephew, 
named  Ooparewata,  who  perceiving  Thariputra  bowed  down  before  him  and 
stood  in  that  place.  The  great  Rahan  said  to  him  : “ Is  your  grandmother  at 
home  ?”  Having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  continued  addressing 
him:  “ Go  now  to  her  and  tell  her  to  prepare  for  me  the  room  wherein  I was 
born,  and  a place  for  these  five  hundred  Rahans  that  accompany  me.  I will 
stay  for  a while  in  the  village,  and  will  go  to  her  house,  but  this  evening. 
The  lad  went  in  all  haste  to  his  grandmother’s  house  and  said  to  her : “ My 
uncle  is  come,  and  is  staying  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.”  “ Is  he  alone,” 

* Beal,  p.  117,  note.  Although  he  states  the  monastry  to  be  called  in  Singalese 
(as  in  Burmese)  Weluwana,  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a rich  landow- 
ner, Kalanda.  The  Burmese  text,  however,  states  distinctly  that  it  was  the  religious 
gift  of  Buddha. 

f Bigandet,  p.  120. 
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inquired  the  grandmother,  “ or  has  he  with  him  a numerous  retinue  ? For 
what  purpose  is  he  coming  here  ?”  The  young  man  related  to  her  all  the 
particulars  of  his  interview  with  his  uncle.  Nupathari,  the  mother  of  Tha- 
riputra,  thought  within  her  self:  perhaps  my  son  who  has  been  a Italian 
from  his  youth,  desires  in  his  old  age  to  leave  his  profession.  She,  however, 
gave  orders  to  have  the  desired  room  cleaned,  and  a place  prepared  for  all 
his  attendants. 

‘ In  the  evening  the  great  disciple  went  to  his  mother’s  house  with  all 
his  followers.  He  ascended  to  the  room  prepared  for  him  and  rested  there- 
in. He  hade  all  the  Italians  to  withdraw  and  leave  him  alone.  They  had 
scarcely  departed  when  a most  violent  disease  seized  Thariputra,  which 
caused  an  abundant  vomiting  of  blood,  so  great  indeed,  that  the  vessel 
wherein  it  flowed  could  not  hold  it.  His  mother,  at  the  sight  of  such  an 
awful  distemper,  did  not  dare  to  approach,  hut  with  a broken  heart  retired 
into  her  own  room,  leaning  against  the  door.  At  that  time  four  great  Nats, 
a Thagia,  their  chief,  and  four  Brahmas  came  to  see  him,  and  to  minister  unto 
him,  during  his  painful  illness,  hut  he  bade  them  retire.  His  mother 
seeing  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  so  many  distinguished  visitors,  and 
the  respect  they  paid  to  her  son,  drew  near  to  the  door  of  his  room  and 
calling  the  faithful  Tsanda,  inquired  from  him  wherefore  so  many  distin- 
guished individuals  had  come.  Tsanda  explained  to  her  that  the  great  Nats, 
the  chief  of  Thagias,  had  come  to  visit  and  assist  her  son,  and  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  great  Kahan. 

< Meanwhile  he  informed  the  patient  that  his  mother  wished  to  see  him. 
Thariputra  replied  that  the  moment  was  not  a proper  one,  and  asked  from 
his  mother  the  motive  of  her  untimely  visit.  “ Beloved  son,”  said  she,  “ I am 
come  here  to  contemplate  your  ever  dear  countenance.  But  who  are  they, 
those  that  have  just  come  to  see  you  ?”  Thariputra  explained  to  her  how 
he  had  been  visited  by  Nats,  Thagias,  and  Brahmas.  His  mother  inquiring 
from  him  if  he  were  greater  than  any  one  of  these,  he  hesitatingly  replied 
that  he  was  more  excellent  than  any  of  them.  His  mother  thought  within 
herself : if  my  son  be  so  exalted,  how  much  more  must  Buddha  be.  Her 
heart  was  then  overflowed  with  the  purest  joy. 

< Thariputra  rightly  understood  that  the  moment  had  come  to  preach 
the  law  to  his  mother.  He  said  to  her  : “ Woman,  at  the  time  my  great 
teacher  was  born,  when  he  obtained  the  supreme  intelligence  and  preached  the 
most  excellent  law,  a great  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  ten  thousand 
worlds.  No  one  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  under- 
standing, wisdom,  and  in  the  knowledge  oi,  and  the  affection  for,  the  trans- 
cendent excellencies  of  the  state  ol  a rahat.  He  then  went  on  explaining  to 
her  the  law  and  many  particulars  relating  to  the  person  of  Buddha.  “ Be- 
loved son,”  said  his  mother,  delighted  with  all  that  she  heard,  “ why  have  you 
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been  so  late  in  acquainting  me  with  such  a perfect  law  ?”  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  instruction,  she  attained  the  state  of  Thantapam.  Thariputra  replied  : 
“ Now,  woman,  I have  repaid  you  for  all  the  labours  you  have  bestowed  on  me 
in  bearing,  nursing,  and  educating  me  ; depart  from  me  and  leave  me  alone.” 

‘ Thariputra  inquired  from  the  devoted  Tsanda  whether  the  moment  had 
come.  Having  been  informed  that  is  was  daylight,  he  requested  to  be  set 
up.  By  his  order  all  the  Bahans  were  called  to  his  presence,  and  he  said  to 
them,  “ During  the  last  forty-four  years  you  have  ever  been  with  me  ; should 
I have  offended  any  one  during  all  that  time  I beg  to  be  pardoned.”  The 
Bahans  answered  him  : — “ Great  teacher,  we  have  lived  with  you  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  have  been  your  inseparable  attendants,  following  you 
everywhere,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  body.  We  have  never  experienced 
the  least  dissatisfaction  from  your  part,  but  we  have  to  request  your  for- 
bearance and  pardon  for  ourselves.” 

‘ It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  full  moon  Satsaongmon  (November)  that 
Thariputra  went  to  his  mother’s  place,  and  laid  in  the  room  wherein  he  had 
been  born.  During  the  night  he  was  attacked  with  the  most  distressing 
distemper.  In  the  morning  at  daylight,  ho  was  habited  with  his  tsiwaran 
and  made  to  lie  on  his  right  side.  He  entered  into  a sort  of  ecstacy,  passed 
successively  from  the  first  state  of  Dzan  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and 
thence  dived  into  the  bottomless  state  of  Niban,  which  is  the  complete 
exemption  from  the  influence  of  passion  and  matter.’ 

After  the  death  of  Buddha,  his  relics  were  brought  to  Bajgir  and  1 juried 
there  by  the  reigning  prince.  The  following  account  of  then1  reception  at 
the  capital  of  Magadha  is  given  in  Bishop  Bigandet’s  translation  of  the  Bur- 
mese life  of  Buddha.*  1 King  Adzatathat  ordered  a beautiful  and  well  levelled 
road,  eight  oothabas  broad,  to  bo  made  from  the  city  of  Kuthinaran  to  that 
of  Badzagio.  The  distance  is  twenty-five  youdzanas.  He  wished  to  adorn 
it,  in  all  its  length,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Malla  princes  had  done  for 
the  road  leading  from  the  place  that  had  been  decorated  with  all  sorts  of 
ornaments,  to  that  where  the  relics  had  been  deposited.  At  fixed  and  pro- 
per distances,  houses  were  built  for  resting  and  spending  the  night.  The 
king  attended  by  a countless  crowd  of  people,  went  to  take  the  relics  and 
carry  them  into  his  country.  During  the  journey,  singing,  dancing,  and 
playing  of  musical  instruments  went  on  uninterrupted.  Offerings  of  perfumes 
and  flowers  were  incessantly  made  by  the  people.  At  certain  intervals,  they 
stopped  during  seven  days,  when  fresh  honors  were  paid  to  the  relics,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  rejoicings.  In  this  manner,  seven  months,  and  seven 
days  were  employed  in  going  over  the  distance  between  the  two  countries. 
At  Badzagio,  the  relics  were  deposited  in  a place  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  a dzedi  was  erected  on  them.  The  seven  other  kings  built  also  dzedis 
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over  the  relics  they  had  obtained.  Daima  built  one,  too,  over  the  golden 
vessel,  and  the  Mauria  kings  erected  likewise  one  religious  monument  over 
the  coals.  Thus  there  were  at  that  time  ten  dzedis. 

‘ When  this  was  all  over,  the  great  Kathaba  fearing  yet  for  the  safety 
of  the  precious  relics,  wont  to  king  Adzatathat  and  said  to  him  that  precau- 
tions were  to  be  taken  for  seeming  the  preservation  of  the  relics.  The  king 
asked  him  by  what  means  all  the  relics  could  be  had  from  those  who  had 
obtained  them.  Kathaba  replied  that  he  would  know  how  to  manage  such 
a delicate  affair.  He  went  to  the  seven  kings  who  gave  to  him  all  the  prin- 
cipal relics,  keeping  by  themselves  only  what  was  strictly  necessary  to  be 
deemed  an  object  of  worship  and  goodwill  towards  Buddha’s  person.  One 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  relics  deposited  in  the  village  of  Rama, 
because  they  were,  in  future  times,  to  be  carried  to  Ceylon  and  placed  in  the 
great  Wira  or  Pagoda.  All  the  relics  having  been  brought  to  Radzagio, 
Kathaba  took  with  him  the  relics  and  went  out  of  the  city.  He  directed 
his  steps  in  a south-east  direction,  loaded  with  this  precious  burthen,  which 
he  carried  all  the  way.  Having  reached  a certain  spot,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing prayer : “ May  all  the  rocks  and  stones  of  this  place  disappear,  and  there 
be  in  place  thereof  a fine  sandy  desert  or  soil ; may  water  never  issue  from 
this  spot.”  Adzatathat  ordered  the  soil  to  be  dug  very  deep  ; with  the  earth, 
bricks  were  made  and  eight  dzedis  were  built.  The  depth  of  the  hole  was 
eighty  cubits.  Its  bottom  was  lined  with  iron  bars.  To  that  bottom  was 
lowered  a monastery  made  of  bars,  similar  in  shape  and  proportion  to  the 
great  Wira  of  Ceylon.  Six  gold  boxes  containing  the  precious  relics  were 
placed  in  this  monastery.  Each  box  was  enclosed  in  one  of  silver,  the  latter 
in  one  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  so  on,  until  eight  boxes  were  placed 
in  the  other.  Thero  also  were  arranged  550  statues,  representing  Buddha 
in  550  preceding  existences,  described  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  statues  of 
the  80  great  disciples,  with  those  of  Tliudaudana  and  Maia.  There  also 
were  arranged  500  lamps  of  gold  and  500  lamps  of  silver,  filled  with  the 
most  fragrant  oil,  with  wicks  made  of  the  richest  cloth.  The  groat  Katha- 
ba taking  a leaf  of  gold,  wrote  upon  it  the  following  words  : — “ In  after  times, 
a young  man  named  Pradatha  shall  ascend  the  throne,  and  become  a great 
and  renowned  monarch  under  the  name  of  Athanka.  Through  him,  the 
relics  shall  be  spread  all  over  the  island  of  Dzapondeba.”  King  Adzatathat 
made  new  offerings  of  flowers  and  perfumes.  All  the  doors  of  the  monastery 
were  shut  and  fastened  with  an  iron  bolt.  Hear  the  last  door,  he  placed  a 
large  ruby  upon  which  the  following  words  were  written : — ‘ Let  the  poor 
king  who  shall  find  this  1'uby,  present  it  to  the  relics.’  A Thagia  ordered  a 
Nat  to  watch  over  the  precious  deposit.  The  Nat  disposed  around  it 
figures  the  most  hideous  and  terrifying,  armed  with  swords.  The  whole  was 
encompassed  by  six  walls  made  of  stones  and  bricks  ; a large  slab  of  stone, 
covered  the  upper  part  and  upon  it  he  built  a small  dzedi.’ 
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At  the  time  of  Buddha’s  death  Ajatasatra,  the  son  of  Bimbisara,  was 
reigning  in  Rajgir.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang  he  had  transferred  his 
capital  from  the  old  city  in  the  valley  of  the  five  hills,  which,  as  the  Bur- 
mese writer  expresses  it,  “ surrounded  it  like  a cow-pen,  to  a new  town  in  the 
open  plain  just  outside  the  ravine  which  led  to  the  metropolis  of  his  fore- 
fathers.” The  translator  of  the  Life  of  Hwen  Thsang*  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  change  alluded  to. 

‘ Dans  l’origine,  lorsque  le  roi  Pin-pi-so-lo  (Bimbisara)  residait  dans  la 
ville  Chaug-maolcong-tch’ing  (K oufagarapoura) , la  population  etait  fort 
nombreuse,  et  les  habitations,  pressees  les  unes  contre  les  autres,  eurent 
souvent  a soulfrir  des  ravages  du  feu.  Le  roi  rendit  alors  un  decret  qui  mena- 
fait  ceux  qui  faute  d’attention  et  de  vigilance,  laisseraient  prendre  le  feu 
dans  leur  maison,  de  les  transferer  dans  la  Foret  froide  (Cdtavana).  Dans 
ce  royaume  on  appelle  ainsi  un  lieu  abhorre  oil  l’on  jette  les  cadavres  Cmaca- 
nam,  (un  cimetiere) . Mais  peu  de  temps  apres,  le  feu  prit  dans  le  palais.  Le  roi 
dit  aloi's : “ Je  suis  le  maitre  des  homines  ; si  je  viole  moi-meme  mes  propres 
decrets,  je  n’aurai  plus  lft  droit  de  reprimer  les  dcarts  des  mes  sujets.” 

‘ Le  roi  ordonna  alors  au  prince  royal  de  roster  a sa  place,  et  alia 
demeurer  dans  la  Foret  froide  (e’est-a-dire  dans  le  cimetiere).  Pendant 
ce  temps-lii,  le  roi  de  Fei-che-li  (Va^ali),  ayant  appris  que  Pin-pi-so-lo 
(Bimbisara)  habitait  en  dehors  de  la  ville,  dans  une  plaine  deserte,  voulut 
lever  des  troupes,  pour  s’emparer  de  lui  par  surprise. 

‘ Les  officiers  places  au  loin  on  observation  en  ayant  6te  informes  firent 
un  rapport  au  roi,  qui  constmisit  alors  une  ville  fortifiee.  Comme  le  roi 
avait  commence  a habiter  dans  cet  endroit,  on  l’appela  pour  cette  raison  Wang- 
che-tch’ing  (Radjagriha-poura)  ; e’etait  prdcisement  la  ville  nouvelle.  Dans 
la  suite  le  roi  Che  (Adjatacatrou)  lui  ayant  succede,  y dtablit  sa  cour.  Elle 
continua  a servir  de  residence  royalc,  jusquii  l’epoque  ou  le  roi  Acoka,  ayant 
transfere  sa  cour  a Pet’oli  (Pupili-poutra),  donna  cette  ville,  on  ne  voit  point 
d’hommos  de  diverses  croyances ; il  n’y  a plus  que  des  Brahmanes,  qui  tor- 
ment un  millier  de  families.’ 

After  the  death  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Buddhistic  faith,  Kasyapa, 
on  whose  shoulder  the  mantle  of  the  primacy  seems  to  have  descended,  con- 
vened the  first  great  council  of  monks  who  had  attained  the  Rahatship,  or 
highest  degree  of  sanctity,  in  a hall  facing  the  Sattapani  cave,  which  appears 
to  have  been  situated  in  tho  northern  shade  of  Mount  Baibhar.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  president,  tho  whole  canon  of  Sakhya  Muni’s  teachings 
was  recited.  To  the  convening  of  this  council  Ajatasatra  lent  his  aid. 
He  is  said  to  have  gained  the  throne  by  staining  his  hands  in  his  father’s 
blood  some  years  before  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha,  and  to  have  subsequently 
extended  his  dominions  to  Kapila,  Kosali,  and  Wesali.  Any  detailed  ac- 
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count  of  the  proceedings  of  Maha  Kasyapa,  and  his  sacred  conclave,  is 
quite  heyond  my  province,  hut  1 may  incidentally  mention  that  both  Fall 
Hiyan  and  Hvven  Thsang  say  something  on  the  subject. 

New  Eajgir  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a brief  existence  as  the  capital  of  Maga- 
dha ; for  a century  later,  Asoka  appears  to  have  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Patali,  a town  clearly  identical  with  the  Palibothra  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  modern  Patna  of  the  Hindus  and  ’Azimab&d  of  the  Muhammadans. 

I have  not  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  write  a connected 
history  of  Buddha’s  life  in  Eajgir,  or  to  give  a complete  account  of  the 
rulers  of  that  city  ; but  my  object  has  been  simply  to  show  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  Maghada  of  those  days,  and  the  Bihar  of  the  present,  with 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Buddhistic  faith.  This  connection  oneo  established 
and  shewn,  the  extreme  interest  and  importance  of  the  Buddhist  remains  of 
this  part  of  the  country  becomes  apparent.  They  are  important  to  the  his- 
torian as  throwing  light  on  annals  of  a remote  period,  and  still  more  impor- 
tant to  the  archaiologist  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs,  the  costume 
and  ceremonies  of  another  age,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  details  of  a reli- 
gion which  has  passed  to  other  climes.  Whatever  liistorical  incidents  re- 
main untouched,  I shall  speak  of  when  I come  to  write  of  the  places  with 
which  they  are  connected,  of  Tillarah  and  Bihar,  of  Ghosrawan,  Titrawan, 
and  the  Indra-Saila  Hill. 

III.  Buddhist  Remains. 

The  relics  of  Buddhism  still  existing  in  Bihar  may  he  divided  into  five 
groups : — (1)  Ruins  of  Temples.  (2)  Those  of  Monasteries,  or  Yiharas. 
(3)  Votive  Stupas.  (4)  Figures  and  sculptures.  (5)  Inscriptions. 

First. — The  temples  seem  to  have  varied  in  size  and  splendour  at  different 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  religion  to  which  they  belong.  Amongst  the 
earlier  temples  are  those  of  Eajgir,  Dapthti,  and  the  Indra-Saila  peak,  and 
amongst  the  more  modern,  those  of  Bargaon.  The  most  ancient  of  the 
temples  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  construction. 
They  usually  consisted  of  an  outer  court,  varying  in  size  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet,  the  walls  of  which  were  composed  of  enormous  bricks  of  rare 
solidity.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  generally  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less,  and  consisted  of  slabs  of  granite  or  other  stone, 
placed  close  to  each  other,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same  material.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  were  generally  separate  from  the  shaft,  and  of  such  size 
and  form  as  to  render  the  weight  of  the  roof  less  difficult  to  sustain.  Their 
shape  was  generally  either  cruciform  or  oblong.  This  court  generally  led  to  an 
inner  chamber  or  shrine,  smaller  and  less  lofty  than  the  vestibule,  but  of  simi- 
lar shape  and  construction.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  generally  to  be  found 
the  figure  of  Buddha.  Carvings  were  often  arranged  round  the  walls  of 
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the  outer  appartment,  but  apparently  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 
The  roof  was  generally  covered  with  brick  and  probably  surmounted  by  a low 
cupola  or  turret  of  the  same  material.  The  lintels,  &c.,  of  the  doorway  were 
generally  composed  of  basalt  slabs,  rudely  carved  with  a bold  geometrical 
pattern,  having  one  or  more  figures  of  Buddha  in  the  centre.  The  brick 
work  appears  uniformly  to  have  been  plain,  but  remarkably  uniform, 
the  outside  edges  being  reduced  to  a level  by  the  chisel.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  older  type  of  Buddhist  temple  I may  mention  the  large 
one  discovered  by  me  in  the  side  of  the  Baibhar  hill  at  Uajgir.  A 
great  number  of  the  pillars  are  literally  imbedded  in  the  brickwork  of 
the  wall.  This  feature  is  also  observable  in  the  excavated  building  at 
the  Nirmal-kund,  and  the  series  of  temples  at  Daptliu.  The  more  modern 
temples  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  more  ancient  ones.  The  walls 
of  these  buildings  were  adorned  with  the  most  exquisitely  moulded  brick 
work  ; the  facade  was  lavishly  ornamented  with  pillared  vestibules,  and  the 
richest  sculptures  which  art  could  produce  ; the  roof  was  crowned  with  a 
majestic  spire  or  cupola  abounding  in  profuse  decoration  in  brick,  plaster, 
and  basalt ; and  the  doors  and  windows  were  surrounded  with  bands  of 
lace-like  carving.  The  excavated  temple  at  Bargiion  affordsk  a striking  exam- 
ple of  the  religious  architecture  of  the  Buddhists  from  450  A.  D.  to  900 
A.  D.  I extract  a description  of  it  from  the  pamphlet  I have  already  written 
on  the  subject. 

‘ liaised  a few  feet  above  the  plain  was  an  evenly  paved  court,  as  near  as 
possible  one  hundred  feet  square.  This  court  was  surrounded  by  halls  and 
buildings  of  every  description  on  all  sides  except  *the  eastern,  and  these 
doubtless  served  as  the  dwelling-places,  refectory,  &c.,  of  the  recluses  of  the 
convent.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  rose  an  enormous  temple,  eighty  feet 
long  at  the  base  on  each  side,  and  consisting  of  a series  of  several  stories 
tapering  to  a point,  each  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  other.  The  main 
fabric  was  composed  of  enormous  bricks,  each  about  one  foot  three  inches  in 
length,  three  inches  thick,  and  ten  inches  wide,  placed  so  close  together  that 
the  cement  which  joined  them  is  barely  visible.  The  first  two  stories  of  the 
building  were  uncovered,  and  are  now  almost  as  perfect  as  when  Hwen 
Thsang  saw  them  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  In  order  to  preserve  every 
detail  in  describing  this  remarkable  building,  we  will  take  it  side  by  side. 
The  great  entrance  was  towards  the  east  (a  custom  still  observed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Tibbat),  and  was  faced  by  a terrace 
of  stone  fifty  feet  in  length  and  composed  of  two  rows  of  sandstone  slabs, 
the  first  decorated  by  a simple  triangle  in  the  centre,  the  second  carved  with 
a very  beautiful  geometrical  pattern.  These  stones  vary  in  length  from 
seven  to  three  feet,  and  are  as  near  as  possible  a foot  square.  In  the  centre 
of  this  ten-ace,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  front  of  the  main  building,  is  a 
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flight  of  three  steps  exactly  ten  feet  in  length.  The  first  court  was  of  very 
considerable  proportions,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-six,  and  was  covered  by  a stone 
roof  supported  by  a series  of  twelve  large  pillars.  These  columns  rested  first 
on  a rough  pedestal  of  unhewn  stone  which  disappeared  beneath  the  floor, 
and  then  on  a cruciform  base,  also  separate  from  the  pillar  itself,  but  joined 
to  it  by  a stone  plug  six  inches  long,  one  end  of  which  pierced  the  former, 
while  the  other  was  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  latter.  Two  of  these 
pillars  were  recovered  by  me  intact,  and  are  of  the  most  elaborate  workman- 
ship. The  cruciform  base  measures  three  feet  each  way,  and  the  four  arms 
are  uniformly  carved  with  a curious  pattern.  The  shaft  itself  is  seven  feet 
eight  inches  high,  of  which  one  foot  nine  inches  are  taken  up  in  the  capital. 
The  upper  half  of  this  consists  of  a simple  square,  and  the  latter  of  an  oval 
band  of  a rich  lace-like  pattern.  The  rest  of  the  pillar,  down  to  one  foot 
ten  inches  of  the  lower  end,  where  it  again  has  a third  base  of  oblong  shape, 
is  oval,  having  a circumference  of  three  feet  eight  inches,  and  ornamented  at 
regular  distances  by  two  bands  of  carving  about  twelve  inches  wide.  Each 
band  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  exhibiting  a row  of  flowers  strongly 
resembling  heraldic  roses,  and  the  second  a series  of  gargoyle-like  faces* 
which  form  a peculiar  feature  in  Buddhist  ornamentation,  and  which  is 
employed  and  re-produced  at  every  possible  opportunity.  On  each  side  of 
this  covered  terrace,  but  several  feet  behind  it,  is  an  elaborate  brick  mould- 
ing, fourteen  feet  long  and  six  'and  a half  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a narrow 
terrace  of  the  same  material,  approached  on  either  side  by  three  steps  from 
the  pillared  court.  This  moulding  has  sixteen  turns,  and  is  of  the  most 
graceful  appearance.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  court,  and  above  .the  nar- 
row terrace,  the  main  wall  is  still  standing  ten  feet  high.  On  tho  west  side 
of  the  court  was  the  great  entrance  door,  which  was  uncovered  by  me  perfect, 
but  was  thrown  down  in  my  absence  by  the  workmen,  who  imagined  I wish- 
ed to  remove  the  whole  edifice  to  Bihar.  This  doorway  was  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  and  measured  twenty  feet  across  and  more  than  twelve  feet 
high.  It  was  composed  of  a series  of  eighteen  slabs,  nine  on  each  side,  gra- 
dually lessening  in  height  towards  the  centre,  where  they  terminated  in  a 
narrow  portal,  hardly  three  feet  wide,  and  surmounted  by  a heavy  slab  de- 
corated with  elaborate  carving.  The  whole  of  this  enormous  mass  of  sculp- 
ture rested  on  three  great  stones,  two  and  a half  feet  square  and  twenty -two 
feet  in  length.  Each  slab  was  joined  to  the  next  one  by  a strong  iron 
clamp,  and  the  upper  portion  of  each  was  joined  to  the  lower  in  the  same 
manner.  The  first  two  stones  on  cither  side  were  devoi(1  of  il11  ornament 
and  were  placed  nearly  a foot  behind  the  other  slabs.  The  next  pillar  of  the 
series  (or  rather  what  remained  of  it  intact)  was  eight  feet  in  height,  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  of  enormous  thickness.  The  first  slab  was  of  light  brown 
* See  plate,  Proceedings,  Asiatio  Society,  Bengal,  February,  1872,  p.  32. 
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colour  and  of  a soft  and  pliable  nature,  whereas  this  one  resembled  the  hard- 
est granite  and  presented  a curious  variety  of  appearance  and  colour.  The 
base  of  it  is  plain,  and  above  it  is  a grotesque  kneeling  figure  with  a long 
beard  and  hands  uplifted,  supporting  a canopy,  above  which  rises  a long  line 
of  geometrical  pattern.  The  third  slab  is  of  black  basalt  and  is  scarce  four 
inches  wide.  It  is  taken  up  entirely  by  the  representation  of  two  enormous 
snakes,  one  twining  round  the  other.  The  next  stone  is  of  the  same 
material,  and  is  of  unusually  elaborate  workmanship.  A winding  stem  of 
flowery  pattern  work  covers  its  face,  and  from  each  side  of  it  springs  a lotus- 
like flower,  which  alternately  forms  the  resting  place  of  a mystic  bird  or 
elephant  rampant.  The  fifth  slab*  is  plain.  The  sixth  pillar  is  ornamented 
at  the  base  with  a female  figure  eight  inches  high,  from  whose  hands  spring 
a winding  branch  of  foliage  and  flowers  which  stretches  to  the  top  of  the 
lintel.  The  seventh  slab  is  a repetition  of  the  third,  and  the  eighth  is  of  the 
same  stone  as  the  second,  containing  three  large  female  figures,  one  above 
the  other,  each  about  one  and  a half  feet  high,  and  in  the  hands  of  each  is 
seen  a musical  instrument  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  modern  ‘ sitar.’ 
The  ninth  stone  has  a simple  beading,  and  is  surmounted  by  a heavy  slab 
covered  with  carving.  The  two  last  slabs  of  the  series,  together  with  the 
one  which  covers  them,  form  the  doorway  which  leads  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple.  The  magnificent  gate  led  to  the  second  hall,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
eighteen  feet  long  ; and  on  each  side  of  this  chamber  were  smaller  octagonal 
rooms,  from  the  western  end  of  which  a staircase  lead  to  the  terraces  above. 
These  were  approached  by  narrow  doors  right  and  left  of  the  great  gate- 
way. These  rooms  were  evidently  of  great  height,  and  were  decorated  by 
elaborately  carved  pannels  of  sandstone  let  into  the  brick-work.  I have 
added  a series  of  these  to  my  own  collection.  One  of  these  consists  of  a 
slab  of  Mirzapur  stone  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  design,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  two  figures  with  arms  and  legs  entwined.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  Another  is  of  black  basalt,  and  represents 
a large  elephant,  richly  caparisoned,  with  a lotus  flower  in  its  mouth.  Be- 
yond this,  one  enters  by  another  door  an  inner  chamber  twenty-two  feet 
square,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  their  ruined  state  still  fourteen  feet  high. 
This  was  doubtless  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  building,  and  I discovered 
at  its  western  end  a headless  Buddha  four  feet  high,  placed  on  a handsome 
‘ singhAsan,’  or  throne,  of  black  basalt,  and  was  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments ; the  first  on  each  side  containing  single  figures,  the  next  lions-couchant, 
and  the  one  in  the  centre  two  devotees  in  the  act  of  making  an  offering. 
The  wall  is  eighteen  feet  thick  on  either  side.’ 

* Its  baso  contains  an  inscription.  Babu  Eajendralala  Mitra  makes  tho  date 
‘ Sambat  856,’  and  Professor  Earn  Gopal  Bhandakar  ‘ the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Mahapiila  Dcva.’ 
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The  higher  stories  and  roofs  have  toppled  over  on  the  northern  side,  and 
from  an  examination  of  their  remains,  it  is  clear  that  the  building  consisted 
of  at  least  five  stories,  surmounted  by  a spire  or  minaret,  (not  by  a cupola,) 
at  least  two  hundred  feet  high  in  all. 

The  excavation  of  the  western  side  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  The  up- 
per story  is  about  sixty-three  feet  long,  and  is  exactly  twelve  feet  above  the 
lower  one,  which  is  eleven  feet  wide.  The  wall  of  the  high  terrace  is  quite 
plain,  decorated  merely  by  a simple  moulding  about  throe  feet  from  the  base. 
The  stories  consist  of  solid  brick,  and  not  of  chambers  as  I first  imagined. 
This  I ascertained  by  making  a perforation  six  feet  deep  in  its  centre.  Not 
quite  in  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  irregular  protuberance,  twenty-two 
feet  wide  and  twenty-seven  feet  long.  1 at  first  imagined  it  to  be  a portico, 
but  on  closer  examination,  I think  it  must  have  been  a mere  support,  built 
up  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  upper  stories  when  they  showed  symptoms 
of  decay  ; for  on  removing  the  great  portion  of  it  (December  5th  and  6th) 
the  pilasters,  mouldings,  and  statues  which  decorate  the  wall  of  the  lower 
terrace  were  found  entire  behind  it.  In  fact  this  protuberance  seems  so 
singularly  out  of  place,  that  I should  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  a por- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  the  upper  stories,  had  not  the  existence  of  regular  walls 
precluded  the  possibility  of  such  being  the  case.  The  ornamentation  of  each 
of  these  sides  consisted  of  a series  of  mouldings  and  niches  filled  with  stucco 
figures  of  Buddha  in  various  positions.  After  the  remqval  of  the  protuber- 
ance above  mentioned,  the  west  side  presented  the  following  appearance.  At 

the  base  a moulding  of  briclc-work,  five  feet  three  inches  high,  having  thir- 
teen distinct  turns.  The  moulding  runs  along  the  whole  facade.  After  the 
first  six  feet,  it  recedes  a foot  and  continues  in  the  same  line  for  eighteen, 
feet,  when  it  again  advances  a foot,  and  continues  in  that  line  for  eight  feet, 
when  it  again  recedes  to  the  former  line,  and  so  on.  Above  the  moulding  is 
a series  of  niches  two  feet  ten  inches  wide  and  three  feet  three  inches  high. 
These  niches  are  separated  by  pilasters  about  four  feet  six  inches  high. 
These  pilasters  have  plain  square  bases,  and  a three-sided  shaft,  each  shaft 
being  somewhat  semicircuh  in  form,  above  this  is  a square  moulded  capital. 
Above  the  niches  are  projec  bosses  of  brick,  lotus-shaped,  protruding 
from  the  wall,  and  above  these  another  moulding  similar  to  that  below.  The 
niches  are  surmounted  by  arches  of  over-lapping  brick,  and  each  contained 
a figure  in  plaster.  The  original  bricks  are  moulded  with  exquisite  exact- 
ness, and  present  great  variety  of  patterns  ; some  of  the  pilaster  bases,  for 
instance,  containing  figures,  &c.,  in  different  portions  fitted  together.  The 
temple  has  evidently  twice  at  least  been  covered  by  a coating  of  plaster 
moulded  into  different  forms,  but  as  a rule  greatly  inferior  to  the  workman- 
ship of  the  brick  underneath.  The  southern  side  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
western.  On  the  top  of  the  terrace,  which  doubtless  ran  round  the  three 
29  K 
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sides-  of  the  temple,  was  a verandah,  and  the  sockets  of  the  beams  are  still 
visible  in  the  upper  wall.  The  southern  side  still  stands  more  than  thirty 
feet  high. 

In  order  to  get  a more  complete  idea  of  the  lofty  cupola  which  doubt- 
less once  surmounted  the  temple  of  Baladitya,  I have  since  cleared  away  a 
great  part  of  the  rubbish  in  the  northern  side  of  the  temple,  and  have  been 
thus  enabled  to  design  a restored  elevation  of  the  whole  building.  I have 
also  procured  an  illustration  of  the  great  doorway,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
archeological  and  architectural  interest. 

Although  there  was  little  variety  in  the  Buddhist  architect’s  design, 
it  was  peculiarly  graceful  and  calculated  to  produce  a pleasing  and 
majestic  effect.  The  gargoyle  face,  the  almost  endless  repetition  of  the 
figure  of  Buddha,  the  quaint  niches  and  the  long  lines  of  lotus  leaves, 
formed  a tout  ensemble  which  Hindu  art  lias  never  surpassed.  Of  the 
minor  sculptures  which  decorated  this  and  similar  religious  edifices,  a full 
description  will  be  given  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  different  localities  in 
which  they  were  found. 

The  pillars  which  formed  ono  of  the  chief  features,  both  in  the  build- 
ings and  in  the  monasteries,  became  more  and  more  elaborate  as  know- 
ledge and  art  increased. 

Secondly. — The  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  quadrangles  of  brick 
buildings  (similarly  ornamented  to  the  temples),  and  generally  having  a pago- 
da in  the  centre.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang’s  account,  they  must  have  been 
very  magnificent.  Little  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  form,  &e.,  by  an  inspection 
of  the  ruins  ; for  the  wood  carvings  and  tiles  have  of  course  disappeared  under 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  monasteries  were  almost  invariably  situated  in  pic- 
turesque positions  on  the  banks  of  ponds  of  the  clearest  water,  and  surround- 
ed by  groves  of  mangoe,  bar,  and  pipal  trees.  They  appear  to  have  been 
generally  built  a short  distance  from  the  villages  to  which  they  belonged. 
Any  further  description  is  unnecessary,  as  I shall  dwell  very  fully  on  all 
monasteries  of  Bihar,  when  I come  to  speak  of  them  separately. 

Thirdly. — Votive  St  upas.  The  subject  of  t>  ise  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  Buddhist  faith  has  been  clearly ; aWefly  summarised  by  Herrn 
Schlagintweit.*  Ho  writes — “ The  ancient  'stupas  were  originally  meant 
as  receptacles  for  relies  of  either  the  Buddhas  or  the  Bodhisattvas,  and  the 
kings  who  encouraged  the  propagation  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  But  already 
in  the  early  periods  of  Buddhism  stupas  were  constructed  ex  voto  as  sym- 
bolical substitutes  for  a tomb  with  a sacred  relic,  either  for  marking  the  spot 
where  remarkable  incidents  in  the  sacred  history  had  taken  place,  or  for 
decorating  the  Viharas  and  temples.  Their  erection  is  considered  as  an  act 


* Buddhism  in  Thibet,  p.  193. 
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of  devotion  and  reverence  paid  to  the  Buddhas,  and  was  recommended  al- 
ready in  the  ancient  legends  as  a most  meritorious  work.” 

Few  places  in  India  are  richer  than  Bihar  in  Buddhistic  stupas  and 
ehaityas  ; and  I have  ventured  to  classify  them  as  follows  : — 

I,  — Stupas  actually  containing  relics  of  Buddha  or  his  disciples. 

II,  — Stupas  containing  no  relies,  but  built  to  mark  the  occurrence  of 
some  event  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  faith. 

III,  — Stupas  and  Chaityas  purely  votive,  most  of  them  serving  as  the 
repository  of  images. 

IY. — Chaityas,  or  miniature  stupas,  not  built,  but  carved  in  one  or  more 
blocks  of  stone,  and  generally  covered  with  ornamentions  and  figures  of 
Buddha. 

On  the  back  of  a figure  of  Buddha  in  the  Titrawan  ruins,  I found  a well- 
executed  drawing  of  a stupa  which  I append  as  an  illustration.  The  form 
of  the  stupa  varied  little,  whatever  class  it  belonged  to.  They  seem  to  have 
been  generally  surmounted  by  a series  of  umbrellas.  The  large  tope  at 
Nalanda,  and  the  tumuli  to  the  west  of  the  walls  of  Rajagrilia  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  the  first  class  ; but  their  extreme  antiquity  (not  less  than  2200 
years)  makes  it  doubtful  if  any  thing  could  be  found  there,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  frequent  removals  and  abstractions  of  the  relics  we  read  of.  I have 
sunk  a shaft  in  the  second  tumulus  at  Rajgir  ; but  without  success,  the  labour- 
ers cutting  through  a solid  deposit  of  bricks  to  a depth  of  fifteen  feet.  The 
topes  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the  second  class, 
and  in  all  probability  served  to  mark  some  of  the  most  sacred  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Sakhya  Muni ; e. his  sitting  on  the  Banthawan  Hills  with  the 
bhiksliu’s  bowl,  etc.,  etc.  The  small  topes  discovered  by  me  in  the  staircase 
or  causeway  leading  to  the  Deoghat  Hill,  I imagine,  served  chiefly  for  the 
deposit  of  images  of'  Tathagata.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  opening  one  of  them, 
I found  three  perfect  figures,  of  equal  size,  differing  only  in  position,  im- 
bedded in  the  ruins.  The  small  chaityas  vary  in  size,  and  were  doubtless 
made  to  suit  the  pluses  of  those  whose  means  did  not  permit  them  to  raise 
a lofty  mass  of  brickwork  “ for  the  advancement  of  the  highest  knowledge 
amongst  mankind.”  Some  of  them  are  circular,  some  octagonal,  some 
twelve-sided,  some  oval ; but  nearly  all  of  them  are  richly  ornamented  and 
hear  several  figures  of  Buddha.  A very  fine  circular  chaitya  found  by  me  at 
Kurkihar,  the  Kukkutapiida  of  Hwen  Thsang,  contains  more  than  forty 
figures  of  Buddha,  all  carved  with  wonderful  sharpness  and  delicacy.  The 
ehaityas  which  were  composed  of  a number  of  pieces  linked  together,  must 
have  contained  as  many  as  500.  These  chaityas  were  originally  surmounted 
by  umbrellas,  which  were  formed  very  frequently  of  separate  pieces  of  stone, 
often  possibly  of  metal,  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  carving.  The  Buddhist 
images  contain  numerous  illustrations  of  these  ehaityas,  and  I have,  in  some 
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instances,  counted  as  many  as  sixteen  or  twenty  umbrellas,  arranged  one 
above  the  other.  The  chaityas  vary  in  height  from  four  inches  to  two  feet. 
I have  about  twenty-five  distinct  varieties  in  my  own  collection.  Buddhism 
has  now-a-days  disappeared  even  in  tradition  from  the  minds  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  people  of  BiMr,  and  the  dedicatory  chaityas  of  the  pious  followers 
of  Tath&gata  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  nothing  else  than  a different 
form  of  the  sacred  linga  of  the  Hindus. 

The  question  of  stupas  is  thus  treated  by  Bishop  Bigandet.*  ‘ The  re- 
ligious edifices  that  arc  to  be  met  with,  in  all  parts  of  Burmah,  deserve  a 
particular  notice.  They  are  called  ‘ dzedis’  in  all  the  Buddhist  writings  of 
the  Burmese  ; but  the  people  generally  mention  them  by  the  appellation  of 
Payas  or  Phras,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  merely  an  honorific  title  of  a reli- 
gious character. 

1 Dzedis,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Buddhism,  were  sacred  tumuli,  raised 
upon  a shrine,  wherein  relics  of  Buddha  had  been  deposited.  These  struc- 
tures were  as  so  many  lofty  witnesses,  bearing  evidence  to  the  presence  of 
a sacred  and  precious  object,  intended  to  revive  in  the  memory  of  the  faitli- 
fvd  the  remembrance  of  Buddha,  and  foster  in  their  hearts  tender  feelings 
of  devotion  and  a glowing  fervour  for  his  religion. 

‘ From  the  perusal  of  this  legend,  it  seems  that  dzedis  were  likewise 
erected  on  the  tombs  of  individuals,  who,  during  their  lifetime,  had  obtained 
great  distinction  by  their  virtues  and  spiritual  attainments  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  Buddha  himself  ordered  that  a monument  should  be 
built  over  the  shrine  containing  the  relics  of  the  two  great  disciples,  Thari- 
putra  and  Mankalan.  In  Burmah  no  dzedis  of  great  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions have  ever  been  erected  on  the  ashes  of  distinguished  phoungies. 
In  some  parts,  however,  particularly  in  the  upper  country,  there  may  be 
seen  here  and  there  some  small  dzedis  a few  feet  high,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  have  been  deposited  the  remains  of  somo  saintly  personage.  These 
monuments  are  little  noticed  by  the  people,  though  on  certain  occasions,  a 
few  offerings  of  flowers,  tapers,  &c.,  are  made  around  and  in  front  of  them. 
The  same  kind  of  religious  edifices  have  been  built  sometimes  also,  to  be- 
come a receptacle  of  the  Pitagat,  or  collection  of  the  holy  scriptures.  One 
of  the  finest  temples  of  Ceylon  was  devoted  to  that  purpose.  There  was  also 
one  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ava,  but  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  of  this 
kind  at  Amarapiira. 

‘ Finally,  dzedis  have  been  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  harbour- 
ing statues  of  Gaudama ; but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
practice  has  gained  ground  in  subsequent  ages.  When  a fervent  Buddhist, 
impelled  by  the  desire  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  his  piety  and  devo- 

* Life  or  Legend  of  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese,  p.  141. 
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tion,  wished  to  build  a religious  monument  and  could  not  procure  relics, 
he  then  remained  contented  with  supplying  the  deficiency  with  images 
of  Buddha,  representing  that  eminent  personage  in  some  attitudes  of  body 
that  were  to  remind  Buddhists  of  some  of  the  most  striking  actions  of  his 
life.  In  many  instances,  dzedis  have  been  built  up,  not  even  for  the 
sake  of  sheltering  statues,  but  for  the  pious  purpose  of  reminding  the 
people  of  the  holy  relics  of  Buddha  and,  as  they  used  to  say,  for  kindling  in 
the  soul  a tender  feeling  of  affectionate  reverence  for  the  person  of  Buddha 
and  his  religion.  If  what  is  put  forward  as  a plea  for  building  pagodas  be 
founded  on  conviction  and  truth,  we  must  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawady  are  most  devotedly  religious,  as  the  mania  for 
building  dzedis  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  carried  to  such  a pitch,  as  to  ren- 
der fabulously  exaggerated  the  number  of  religious  buildings  to  be  seen  on 
an  extent  of  above  700  miles  as  far  as  Bhamo.’ 

Fourthly. — As  to  the  next  division  of  my  subject — Buddhist  figures — I 
shall  say  little  here,  reserving  detailed  descriptions  of  particular  figures  for  fu- 
ture chapters.  The  principal  figure  of  course  is  that  of  Buddha,  who  is  found 
in  every  possible  position,  and  in  every  possible  variation  of  costume.  The 
favourite  type  of  the  image  of  Buddha  in  Bihar,  is  one  containing  a large 
figure  in  the  centre,  seated  on  a lotus  petal  throne,  surrounded  by  smaller 
images,  aud  illustrating  some  famous  episode  in  the  Sage’s  life  ; e.  g.,  Buddha 
with  one  hand  uplifted,  denoting  his  character  as  a teacher  ; a similar  figure  in 
a sitting  attitude,  with  one  hand  holding  thealms  bowl,  the  other  hanging  down 
over  the  knee,  showing  him  to  be  plunged  in  meditation,  and  so  forth.  The 
hah-  of  Buddha,  when  not  covered  by  the  jewelled  crown,  is  generally  in 
small  tufts.  This  is  not  explained  by  Schlagintweit,  but  I take  it  to  typify 
the  following*  incident  in  his  life,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  his  embracing  the  pursuit  of  a religious  life.  “ He  reflected  that  his 
long  hair  did  not  become  the  character  of  a poor  ascetic,  and  he  determined 
to  have  it  cut  off : but  as  no  one  was  worthy  to  touch  his  head,  he  cut  it  off 
with  his  own  sword,  praying  “ May  my  hair,  thus  cut,  be  neat  and  even  !” 
And  by  the  force  of  his  prayer,  the  hair  parted  evenly,  leaving  each  hair 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  they  curled  hr  right-handed  spirals, 
and  never  grew  more  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.”  To  the  left  of  the  figure 
of  Buddha  is  generally  seen  a delicately  carved  female  figure,  holding 
with  one  hand  the  branch  of  a luxuriant  tree.  This  refers  to  the  birth  of 
Buddha  in  the  Simwaliwana  forest,  which  is  very  poetically  translated  in 
Mr.  Alabaster’s  1 Wheel  of  the  Law’  (p.  101). 

‘ When  the  queen  Maia  entered  this  forest,  the  trees,  the  inanimate 
trees,  bowed  down  their  heads  before  her,  as  if  they  would  say,  ‘ Enjoy  your- 
self, 0 queen,  among  us,  ere  you  proceed  on  your  journey.’  And  the  queen, 
* Alabaster’s  Life  of  Buddha,  p.  150. 
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looking  on  the  great  trees  and  the  forest,  lovely  as  the  gardens  of  the  angels, 
ordered  hor  litter  to  be  stayed,  that  she  might  descend  and  walk.  Then 
standing  under  one  of  the  majestic  trees,  she  desired  to  pluck  a sprig  from 
the  branches,  and  the  branches  bent  themselves  down,  that  she  might  reach 
the  sprig  that  she  desired  ; and  at  that  moment,  while  she  yet  held  the 
branch,  her  labour  came  upon  her.  Her  attendants  held  curtains  around 
her,  the  angels  brought  her  garments  of  the  most  exquisite  softness  ; and 
standing  there,  holding  the  branch,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  East,  she 
brought  forth  her  son,  without  pain  or  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
attend  that  event  with  women  in  general.’ 

To  speak  further  of  the  symbols  of  Buddhism  is  quite  beyond  the  pro- 
vince I have  chosen.  Every  information  on  this  subject,  can  be  gleaned  with 
ease  from  the  learned  writings  of  Schlagintweit  and  Alabaster,  and  I shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  about  them  when  I come  to  speak  of  particular 
figures. 

Fifthly. — Inscriptions.  These  vary  from  B.  C.  200  to  A.  D.  1000,  and 
are  in  most  cases  confined  to  the  Buddhist  creed.  I have,  however,  discovered 
several  dated  inscriptions,  which  I shall  give  in  full  when  I come  to  speak  of 
the  monastic  buildings  to  which  they  belong. 

I now  proceed  without  any  further  introduction  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Buddhist  remains  in  Bihar. 

IV.  Kusa'ga'rapura  and  Ba'j  agriha. 

Neither  Hwen  Thsang  nor  Chi-Fah-Hiyan  visited  at  once  the  capital 
of  the  Magadha  kingdom.  Both  of  them  arrived  there  after  spending  a con- 
siderable time  in  the  various  monasteries  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
A description  of  the  remains  of  those  institutions  will  follow  in  future  chap- 
ters ; but  1 have  thought  it  best  for  many  reasons  to  commence  my  narrative 
with  an  account  of  the  great  metropolis  itself. 

The  ruins  of  Rajagriha  may  conveniently  be  classified  under  two  heads  : 
1st,  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient  city — Kusagarapura — situated  within  the 
Valley  of  the  Five  Hills  ; 2nd,  those  of  the  more  modern  city  Kaj agriha, 
which  are  found  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  mountains.  The  one  I de- 
signate as  the  city  of  Bimbisara,  the  other  as  that  of  Ajatasatru.  These 
towns  were  visited  by  both  the  Buddhist  pilgrims,  by  Fah  Hiyan  about  the 
year  415,  A.  D.,  and  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  March,  637,  A.  D.  Hwen  Thsang 
and  Fah-Hiyan  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  very  detailed  accoimts  of  the 
monuments  and  antiquities  both  of  the  towns  themselves,  and  the  sacred 
range  of  hills  which  surrounded  them.  Their  respective  narratives  are  to  be 
found  in  the  “ Memo  ires  sur  les  Contrees  Occidentales,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  15 — 41, 
in  the  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  do  Hwen  Thsang,”  pp.  153 — 161 ; in  Mr.  Laidley’s 
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translation  of  M.  Remusat’s  Chi-Fah-Hiyan,  pp.  201-279,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Beal’s  original  translation  of  the  same  writer,  pp.  111-119. 

According  to  the  first  named  work,  Hwen  Thsang  travelled  to  Rajagri- 
ha  from  Nalanda,  but  the  second  states  that  he  arrived  first  at  the  ancient 
town  of  Bimbisfira  via  Bodh  Gaya  and  Kukkutapada  ; but  both  translations  of 
the  earlier  pilgrim  agree  in  taking  him  to  the  capital  by  the  former  route. 

Nalanda  was  the  largest  and  most  important  Buddhist  monastery  in 
India,  and  is  identical  with  the  modem  village  of  Bargaon  situated  about 
six  or  seven  miles  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  liajagriha.  It  is  now  the 
scene  of  a mass  of  the  most  interesting  ruins,  which  have  been  fully  described 
by  me  in  a separate  pamphlet.*  Since  the  time  that  account  was  printed, 
fresh  excavations  have  been  made,  and  I trust  one  day  to  present  to  the 
public  a still  more  complete  account  of  these  important  Buddhistic  remains. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  follow  in  the  first  place  the  footsteps  of  F ah- 
Hiyan. 

He  writes  Going  west  from  Nalanda  one  yojana,  we  arrive  at  the  new 
Rajgir.”  This  undoubtedly  corresponds  with  the  large  circuit  of  fortifica- 
tions (still  bearing  the  same  name)  at  the  foot  of  the  Baibhar  and  Vipula 
hills,  situated  six  miles  or  thereabouts  to  the  south  of  the  Bargaon  ruins. 
I,  therefore,  think  the  direction  given  by  the  translators  must  be  a mistake. 

Fah-Hian  continues  : ‘ This  was  the  town  king  Ajasat  built.  There  are 
two  Sangharamas  in  it.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  west  gate  and  proceeding 
300  paces,  (we  arrive  at)  the  tower  which  king  Ajasat:  raised  over  the  share 
of  Buddha’s  relics  which  he  obtained.  Its  height  is  very  imposing.’ 

The  walls  of  the  town  and  its  gates  are  distinctly  traceable  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  directly  facing 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the  Five  Hills.  Its  form  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe,  and  authors  have  varied  in  their  attempts  to  do  so,  but 
after  careful  inspection  from  all  points  of  view,  and,  what  is  still  better,  after 
studying  its  form  from  two  of  the  hills  above,  I am  of  opinion  it  cannot  be 
correctly  called  a pentagon,  but  is  rather  a quadrilateral,  having,  as  mea- 
sured from  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  three  equal  sides,  viz.,  the  north,  west, 
and  south,  each  measuring  1,900  feet,  and  one  unequal  viz.,  the  east,  measur- 
ing 1,200  feet.  The  wall  appears  to  have  had  a uniform  thickness  of  about 
11  feet,  and  is  composed  of  masses  of  stone  about  four  feet  square,  the  faces 
of  which  are  made  uniform  and  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  close  contiguity, 
without  any  mortar  or  cement  whatever.  Starting  from  the  north-east 
corner,  where  a stone  bastion  still  exists  in  tolerable  entirety',  the  wall  re- 
mains unbroken  for  200  feet,  at  the  end  of  which  distance  a second  bastion 
appears  to  have  existed  and  similar  traces  are  seen  at  the  300th  foot.  The 
remains  of  the  wall  now  almost  entirely  disappear,  but  at  the  distance  of 
* Ruins  of  the  Nalanda  Monastery,  hy  A.  M.  Broadley.  Calcutta,  1S72. 
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1100  feet  from  the  north-east  corner  there  is  a portion  of  an  entire  wall  measur- 
ing 20  feet  by  14.  Further  on,  the  wall  appears  clearly  to  have  been  remov- 
ed and  hardly  a trace  of  it  remains  till  towards  the  north-west  corner,  where 
its  elevation  considerably  increases,  and  there  are  enormous  masses  of  brick, 
which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a tower  must  have  once  existed  here. 
At  this  place  the  bricks  are  very  small  and  of  remarkable  solidity.  At  a 
distance  of  110  feet  from  the  corner  there  are  clear  marks  of  a bastion,  and 
the  same  feature  is  observable  at  similar  distances  up  to  the  great  west  door, 
some  500  or  GOO  feet  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  fort.  The  rampart 
throughout  this  distance  presents  an  average  elevation  of  25  or  30  feet  above 
the  plain  beneath.  Just  before  the  west  door,  a fine  piece  of  wall  still 
remains  intact  measuring  2G  feet  by  14.  Passing  out  by  the  west  gate  and 
going  800  feet  in  a direct  line  to  the  south-west,  and  crossing  about  midway 
the  Sarasvati  rivulet,  one  arrives  at  a circular  mound  having  an  elevation  of 
some  30  feet  and  a diameter  of  180.  The  centre  is  considerably  depressed, 
and  seems  to  consist  simply  of  masses  of  bricks  similar  to  those  on  the  ram- 
parts and  inside  the  fort.  From  the  west  side  of  the  ruins  a sort  of  terrace 
leads  to  a semi-circular  heap  of  somewhat  loss  elevation  than  the  first.  In  the 
centre  of  this  I discovered  three  large  statues  of  Buddha,  all  headless  but 
otherwise  little  mutilated ; they  are  all  seated  on  lotus-petal  thrones,  supported 
by  bases  ornamented  by  different  devices.  In  one,  several  figures  are  seen 
in  the  act  of  making  an  offering  ; the  centre  of  the  second  is  occupied  by  the 
“ Wheel  of  the  Law,”  with  a deer  on  either  side,  and  the  third  bears  the 
representations  of  two  lions-coucliant.  These  mounds  are  undoubtedly  the 
mins  of  the  great  tower  mentioned  in  the  text.  I have  made  at  the  present 
time  two  incisions  in  the  side  of  the  topes,  and  have  recovered  from  them 
some  Buddhist  idols  of  remarkable  beauty,  as  well  as  a tablet  covered  with 
the  representations  of  the  nine  planets. 

From  the  west  door  the  ramparts  still  increase  in  height,  but  the  wall 
is  hidden  by  masses  of  brick.  Not  far  from  the  end  of  the  western  side, 
there  is  auotlier  break  in  the  wall,  exactly  opposite  which  is  a small  temple 
containing  a Buddhist  idol,  now  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  as  the  image  of 
Beni  Madhava.  At  each  side  of  the  Sarasvati  stream  is  a pacca  ghat,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  “ Goudan”  and  “ Pindadan”  are  constantly  performed 
here.  At  a short  distance  from  this  opening,  the  south  rampart  commences, 
and  has  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  west.  The  wall  is  not 
straight,  but  inclines  towards  the  north-east.  At  about  the  500th  foot  from 
the  south-west  corner,  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  an  enormous  brick 
tower,  and  400  feet  farther  on  there  is  a long  piece  of  wall  still  intact,  and 
terminating  in  the  southern  gate.  From  this  point  to  the  south-east  angle 
the  wall  is  clearly  visible.  It  lias  an  elevation  of  some  30  or  40  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  bastions  at  distances  varying 
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from  100  to  110  feet.  Opposite  the  south-east  corner  and  at  a distance  of 
50  or  GO  paces,  thore  are  distinct  marks  of  a ruined  tower  similar  to  the  one 
near  the  western  gate  already  described.  The  wall  towards  the  east  has  a 
total  length  of  nearly  1,200  feet,  and  the  ruins  have  a very  inconsiderable 
elevation.  Bastions  are  clearly  visible  at  the  following  distances  from  the 
south-east  angle,  viz.,  200,  320,  420,  520,  G20,  720,  820,  920,  1020,  1120, 
and  1200  feet.  Montgomery  Martin  considers  the  heaps  of  brick  to  be  the 
remains  of  a second  set  of  fortifications  built  by  Sher  Shah,  but  I am  rather 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towers,  the  two  monas- 
teries, and  the  royal  palace,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  the  town  and 
parts  of  which  as  well  as  other  buildings  were  doubtless  built  on  the  city 
walls.  General  Cunningham  gives  a much  larger  area  to  the  ruined  city, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  made  his  measurements  outside  the  ditch, 
very  faint  traces  of  which  are  visible  on  two  sides  of  the  wall.  I have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  carefully  the  rampart,  and  in  many  places  removed  the 
heaps  of  brick  which  covered  it.  In  most  cases  I succeeded  m uncovering 
the  original  wall,  which  uniformly  presents  a thickness  of  14  feet.  As  re- 
gards the  outer  walls  which  are  said  to  have  existed,  if  the  heaps  of  stone 
which  are  found  at  different  distances  from  the  fort  are  traces  of  them,  they 
are  so  imperfect  that  any  attempt  to  follow  them  would  be  simply  futile. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  what  Hwen  Tlisang  said  of  the  “ new 
town.”  The  description  of  the  “ old  town”  comes  first  in  his  account.  Af- 
ter completing  bis  account  of  the  deserted  city,  he  says : “ Bn  sortant  par 
la  porte  septentrionale  de  la  ville  entouree  de  montagnes — Kouiyigarapura — 
il  fit  un  li,  et  arriva  au  Bois  de  Batnbous  don  no  par  Karandavenouvana.  II 
y a maintenant  un  Yiliara  dont  les  fondements  sont  en  pierre  et  le  batiment 
en  briques.  La  porte  regard  l’orient.”  This  spot  can  be  very  correctly 
identified  with  the  mass  of  debris  found  in  the  ravine,  between  the  northern 
gate  of  the  old  town,  and  the  southern  entrance  to  the  new.  A large  plat- 
form of  stone-work  still  exists,  and  this  is  covered  by  a small  pillared  cell. 
It  is,  straugc  to  say,  still  popularly  called  the  Madrasah,  or  College, — vihara. 
He  then  distinctly  mentions  the  stupas  referred  to  above.  He  writes,  “ A 
Test  du  bois  des  Bambous  de  Karandavenouvana  il  y a un  stoupa  qui  a ete 
bati  par  le  roi  Ajatugatrou.  Apres  le  Nirvana  du  Tathagata  les  rois  par- 
tagerent  les  reliques,  Le  roi  s en  rotourna  avec  la  poition  qu  il  avait  ob- 
tenue,  batit  par  respect  un  stoupa  et  lui  offrit  ses  hommages.  Le  roi  A 90k a 
avant  coneu  une  foi  sincere,  ouvrit  le  monument,  prit  les  reliques,  ct  batit  a 
son  tour  un  autre  stoupa.  A.  cote  du  stoupa  du  roi  Ajatuqatrou  il  y en  a 
un  autre  qui  renferme  les  reliques  de  la  moitie  du  corps  du  venerable  Anan- 
da.”  This  description  agrees  wonderfully  with  that  given  by  me  above,  of 
the  two  tumuli  to  the  west  of  the  new-town,  of  the  identity  of  which  there 
* Memoiros,  Tom.  III.,  p.  29. 
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cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  “ Au  nord  du  Viliara  du  Bois  des  Bamhous,” 
continues  Hwen  Thsang,  “ il  fit  environ  deux  cents  pas,  et  arriva  a 1’  etang 
de  Karandahrada.”  The  remains  of  the  tank  can  still  be  seen  facing  the 
southern  wall  of  the  new  town,  and  a figure  I found  there  bore  the  words 
“ A religious  gift  to  the  Karandahrada  tank.”  To  the  north  of  the  tank, 
at  a distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  he  saw  a stupa  about  60  feet  in  height,  which 
had  been  built  by  Afoka.  This  must  be  identical  with  one  of  the  jungle 
covered  mounds  just  under  the  city  ramparts  ; but  every  trace  of  the  monolith 
which  stood  beside  it,  has  disappeared. 

He  now  arrives  in  new  liajgir,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  two  centuries  which 
had  passed  since  Fall  Hiyan’s  visit,  had  reduced  the  town  to  a ruin,  very  lit- 
tle different  from  that  which  it  has  been  my  task  to  describe,  a fact  which 
makes  the  contemplation  of  these  venerable  walls  doubly  interesting,  both 
to  the  historian  and  to  the  archaeologist.  He  writes,*  “ L ’enceinte  ex- 
terieure  etait  deja  detruite,  et  Von  n' apcrcevait  pas  meme  les  restes  des 
murs”  [yot  General  Cunningham  endeavours  to  survey  them  !].  “ Quoique  les 
murs  interieurs  fussent  on  ruines,  lour  base  avait  encore  une  certaine  eleva- 
tion, et  embrassait  dans  ses  contours  une  vingtaine  de  li A 1’  angle  sud- 

ouest  de  la  ville  royale  il  y a deux  petits  Sangharamas  ou  s’arretent  les 
religieux  (Strangers  qui  voyagent.”  These  monasteries  are  now  represented 
by  the  enormous  pile  of  bricks  and  rubbish  which  is  to  be  found  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  town,  and  which  I have  already  alluded  to. 

We  can  now  return  to  Fah  Hiyan,  and  follow  him  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Five  Hills. 

‘ Leaving  the  south  side  of  the  city  and  proceeding  southwards  four  li, 
we  enter  a valley  between  five  hills.  These  hills  encircle  it  completely  like 
the  walls  of  a town . This  is  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  king  Bimbisara.’ 
The  valley  is  clearly  identical  with  the  narrow  tract  of  country  surrounded 
by  the  five  mountains  of  Rajgir,  a little  less  than  a mile  due  south  of  the 
fortifications  previously  described.  This  spot  is  of  the  greatest  archaeologi- 
cal interest.  Here  once  stood,  according  to  tradition,  the  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Jarasandha,  outside  the  walls  of  which  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
famous  battles  of  the  Mahabharata;  centuries  later,  the  valley  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  episodes  in  the  life  of  Tathfigata  ; and  lastly — during 
the  palmiest  days  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  Bihar — its  solitudes  became  the 
abiding  place  of  Makhdum  Sharaf-uddin,  one  of  the  greatest  saints  amongst 
the  Faithful  in  Hindustan. 

These  five  hills  are  by  no  means  solitary ; they  form  a portion  of  a 
rocky  mountain  chain  stretching  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaya,  north-west  as  far  as  Giryak  in  Bihar.  Their  sides  are  rugged  and 
precipitous,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  an  impenetrable  jungle,  broken  only 
* Memoires,  Tom.  Ill,  p.  38. 
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by  irregular  pathways  overgrown  with  brushwood,  which  are  yearly  trodden 
by  hundreds  of  Jain  pilgrims  from  Murshidabad,  Banaras,  and  even  Bom- 
bay, who  throng  to  Rajgir  during  the  cold  and  dry  seasons  to  do  homage  to 
the  sacred  charanas,  or  ‘ foot  prints,’  of  then.'  saints,  enshrined  in  the  temples 
which  crown  the  mountain  tops. 

The  north  side  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  Mount  Baibhar — a rocky 
hill  running  three  or  four  miles  north-.west,  and  terminating  at  its  eastern 
side  in  the  hot  wells  of  Rajgir.  Here  the  valley  is  entered  by  a narrow 
ravine  through  the  midst  of  which  the  Sarasvati  rivulet  forces  its  way  into 
the  low  country  to  the  north  of  the  hills.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
rises  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Yipula,  a branch  of  which  runs  as  far  as 
Griryak,  a distance  of  six  miles.  Hardly  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  hill,  it  is  joined  at  right  angles  by  a third  mountain  running 
from  the  north,  called  Ratnagir.  This  hill  is  of  inconsiderable  length  and 
terminates  in  a narrow  ravine  branching  away  to  the  east.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  ravine  rises  Mount  Udayagir,  a less  important  hill,  running  due 
south  and  terminating  in  the  ancient  wall  and  fort  of  Banganga,  the  sou- 
thern gate  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Magadha.  To  the  west  of  the  torrent 
is  the  fifth  and  largest  hill,  Mount  Sonar.  It  first  takes  a course  to  the 
west,  then  turns  northwards,  and  finally,  exactly  opposite  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mounts  Ratnagir  and  Udayagir,  stretches  away  to  the  west,  and 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  this  natural  fortress,  being  only  separated 
at  its  western  extremity  by  a narrow  ravine  from  an  offshoot  of  Mount 
Baibhar,  commonly  called  the  ‘ Chhatsi.’  These  five  hills  are  called  in  the 
Mahabharata* — Vaihara,  Yaraha,  Vrishabha,  Rishigiri,  and  Chaityaka  ; and 
in  the  Pali  annals  of  Ceylon — Gijjhakuta,  Isigili,  Webharo,+  Wepulo,  and 
Panda  wo.  $ 

Speaking  of  the  valley,  Pah-Hiyan§  goes  on  to  say : ‘ From  east  to  west 
it  is  about  five  or  six  li,  from  north  to  south  seven  or  eight  li.’  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Fah-Hian  excluded  from  his  computation  the  eastern  and  western 
bifurcations  of  the  valley,  and  even  then  its  dimensions  are  slightly  under- 
stated. 

The  description  of  the  valley  of  the  five  hills  given  by  Hwen  Thsang|| 
differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  his  forerunner.  He  tells  us  that  the 
city  was  situated  just  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  and  was  in 

* Mahabharatn,  II.  20,  v.  799,  800. 

f Lassen  suspects  the  reading  Vaibhdra  by  Tumour  to  be  ineorroot,  and  proposes 
to  read  Vcdhdra  in  accordance  witb  tbe  Mahablidrata.  ‘ It  is  surprising,’  he  adds, 
‘ that  the  first  and  last  nainos  are  Buddhistic,  and  we  may,  therefore,  suspect  they 
were  given  to  these  mountains  only  after  the  time  of  Buddha.  Alterth.,  vol.  II.,  p.  79. 

J Tumour,  in  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  vol.  VI.,  p.  996. 

§ Beal’s  Fah  Hian,  Chapter  xxviii.,  p.  112. 

||  Memo! res,  Tom.  III.,  pp.  15-16. 
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ancient  days  the  metropolis  of  the  country  Its  name,  he  says,  was  derived 
from  a flowering  shrub,  which  grew  there  in  abundance.  Ho  continues  : 
“ De  hautes  montagnes  l’entourent  de  quatro  cotes  et  forment  ses  murs  ex- 
terieurs.  A l’ouest  on  y penetre  par  un  sentier  qui  existe  entre  deux  mon- 
tagnes ; au  nord  on  a ouvert  une  entree  a travers  la  montagne.  Cette 
ville  est  allongee  de  Test  a l’ouest  et  resserree  du  sud  au  nord.  Sa  circonfe- 
rence  est  de  ccnt-cinquante  li  (30  miles).  Les  restes  des  fondements  de  la 
ville  interieure  ont  environ  trente  li  detour.” 

This  area  would  make  the  outer  walls  of  the  old  town  to  extend  from  Gir- 
yak  to  the  Chhata  hill,  a distance  of  ten  or  eleven  miles  ; and  from  the  foot  of 
the  Udayagir  and  Sonargir  hills  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a distance 
of  two  or  thi’ee  miles.  From  a careful  examination  of  every  part  of  the 
valley,  I have  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  it,  or  very  nearly  so,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  fortification  of  the  ancient  capital,  but  the  inner  town,  (the 
ramparts  alone  of  which  I have  endeavoured  to  trace)  certainly  did  not  ex- 
tend further  than  the  Nekpai  embankment  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Jarasan- 
dha  band  on  the  other.  I will  now  proceed  to  describe  as  shortly 
as  possible  the  present  appearance  of  the  valley  of  the  “ sweet-scented 
shrub.” 

The  north  side  of  the  valley  is  watered  by  two  streams,  both  bearing 
the  name  of  Sarasvati,  which  rise,  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Batnagir,  and  the 
other  at  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Sonar.  These  rivulets  join  a short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  ravine  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  plain  at  their  feet  are  covered  mostly  by  a 
tangled  mass  of  flowering  shrubs  and  wild  tulsi  grass,  broken  only  by  some 
protruding  escarpment  or  the  white  cupola  of  a Jain  pagoda  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  other,  by  heaps  of  bricks — the  rums  of  temples  and  topes, 
and  the  huge  piles  of  stones  which  still  mark  the  ancient  ramparts  of  the 
city.  The  form  of  the  walls  can,  with  a little  difficulty,  be  traced  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Strictly  speaking,  these  ramparts  formed  an  irregular 
pentagon  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  One  side  faced  the  west,  and 
was  about  a mile  in  length,  extending  along  the  western  branch  of  the  Saras- 
vati ; a second  ran  south  to  the  foot  of  the  Sonargir ; a third  east  to  the 
entrance  of  the  ravine  between  (Jdayagir  and  Batnagir  ; a fourth  north,  to- 
wards the  junction  of  the  streams  ; and  the  fifth  and  smallest  joins  the  first 
and  fourth.  A road  seems  to  have  run  through  the  city  from  the  new  town 
to  Banganga.  The  northern  side  of  the  city,  facing  the  ravine,  appears  to 
have  been  protected  by  a lofty  tower  composed  of  stones  of  irregular  shape, 
placed  one  upon  the  other  (not  squared  and  arranged  in  courses  as  in  the 
walls  of  new  Bajgir).  Near  the  stream  appears  to  have  been  another  tower 
of  great  height  and  of  similar  appearance,  and  close  under  it  an  outer  gate 
towards  the  north.  From  this  place  an  enormous  wall,  18  or  20  feet  thick 
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and  15  or  16  feet  high,  stretched  itself  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Vipula,  and 
protected  the  city  from  attacks  on  the  mountain  side.  There  were  doubtless 
similar  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Mount  Baibhar,  but  their  traces  are  very 
faint,  whereas  those  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Vipula  are  remarkably 
perfect  and  distinct.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  city  is 
spread  a mass  of  debris  covered  by  brushwood  and  shrubs,  and  here  and  there 
are  piles  of  bricks  and  stones,  denoting  the  site  of  some  house  or  temple. 
Near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city  is  a lofty  tumulus,  somewhat  higher 
than  the  ruins  of  the  eastern  entrance.  This  is  covered  by  a small  Jaina 
cupola  of  brick  and  plaster.  The  sides  of  the  tumulus  are  strewn  with  bricks 
and  fragments  of  granite  pillars.  I also  discovered  some  pieces  of  cornice 
covered  with  representations  of  Buddhas  and  Nag, is.  I made  an  excavation 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tumulus,  and  uncovered  a considerable  portion  of 
the  northern  side  of  a Buddhist  building,  of  which  the  entrance  seems  to 
have  faced  the  north — a feature  I have  not  before  met  with  in  any  similar 
ruin, — for  the  numerous  temples  which  I have  seen  at  liajgir  and  other  places 
are,  without  exception,  approached  from  the  east.  A staircase  of  brick, 
with  walls  on  either  side,  led  to  the  inner  hall.  The  walls  appear  to  have 
been  strengthened,  and  the  roof  at  the  same  time  provided  with  supports,  by 
the  erection  of  gray  stone  pillars,  about  four  feet  apart,  with  plain  square 
bases  and  capitals.  This  passage  led  to  a room  about  12  feet  square,  con- 
taining twelve  pillars  similar  to  those  in  the  staircase — ten  of  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  brickwork  and  two  support  the  roof  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber.  The  centre  hall  is  directly  underneath  the  Jaina  temple,  and  it 
consequently  has  been  impossible  to  uncover  it.  I think  the  precise  nature 
of  the  original  building  is  doubtful ; the  position  of  the  entrance  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  most  likely  a house  or  tower,  not  a religious 
edifice.  The  doorway  seems  to  have  been  surmounted  by  a long  basalt  slab 
containing  figures  twelve  inches  high.  I brought  away  two  pieces  of  this 
to  Bihar.  Several  other  figures  were  found  in  this  place  years  ago,  when  it 
was  pierced  by  an  avaricious  road-contractor  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure. 
If  he  ever  learned  the  Jaina  traditions  connected  with  the  place,  his  hopes 
must  have  been  high,  for  they  make  out  tho  tumulus  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Danaji  and  Sathadraji,  two  seths,  or  bankers,  in  whose  honour,  they 
say,  a small  temple  still  exists  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mouut  Baibhar.  If 
the  priests  made  their  story  known  to  this  enterprising  scion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  they  cannot  solely  blame  him  for  the  disaster  which 
followed  on  his  researches,  namely,  the  collapse  of  the  stucco  pagoda  and  its 
sacred  ‘ charana’  towards  the  end  of  the  succeeding  rains. 

About  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  mound  is  a long  piece  of  rampart 
known  as  * Barghaut.’  In  the  centre  of  this  was  the  southern  gate  of 
Kusagsirapura,  flanked  by  two  towers.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  ruin 
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is  very  striking,  for  you  see  at  once  both  entrances  of  the  valley  and  all  the 
five  hills.  A little  to  the  west  of  this,  at  the  foot  of  Sonargir,  is  a ridge  of 
rock  called  the  wrestling  ground  of  Bhim,  and  various  indentations  in  its 
surface  are  pointed  out  as  the  marks  of  the  feet  of  the  combatants.  Be- 
neath this,  to  the  west  of  the  city  walls,  and  between  Mounts  Baibhar  and 
Sonar  is  Baubluim,  the  traditionary  scene  of  the  battle  mentioned  in  the 
Mahfibharata. 

A rugged  path  leads  from  this  place  to  the  southern  outlet  of  the  valley 
at  Banganga.  Certain  marks  on  the  stones  are  considered  by  Captain  Kit- 
toe  to  be  inscriptions,  but  if  this  be  the  case,  the  letters  are  far  too  imperfect 
to  admit  of  being  deciphered.  The  valley  terminates  in  a rocky  ravine  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  width,  having  Son.-irgir  to  the  west  and  Udayagir 
to  the  east.  The  Banganga  torrent,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  former, 
rushes  over  the  slippery  rocks  into  the  southern  plain  of  Hisua-Nowada. 
The  pass  is  literally  only  a few  feet  wide,  and  its  entrance  was  jealously 
guarded  by  fortifications  of  enormous  strength,  which  will  be  fully  described 
when  I come  to  speak  of  the  antiquities  of  the  hills. 

The  first  mountain  I ascended  was  Baibhar  to  the  north-east  of  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  valley.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs  the  Sarasvati, 
from  the  banks  of  which  a large  stone  staircase  leads  to  the  sacred  wells  and 
temples,  which,  though  still  venerated  by  the  Hindus  of  Bihar,  yield  but  a 
scanty  subsistence  to  the  numerous  Brahmans  who  attend  them.  The  wells 
are  vaults  of  stone,  about  10  feet  square  and  12  deep,  approached  by  steps  ; 
and  the  temples  are  quite  modern,  and  of  the  poorest  proportions  and  work- 
manship. Most  of  them  contain  fragments  of  Buddhist  idols,  mouldings, 
cornices,  &c.,  and  here  and  there  I noticed  a chatty  a,  now  doing  duty  as  a 
linga.  All  of  these  carvings,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  found  by 
me  in  the  mounds  of  Bargaon,  Bohoi,  and  Kalyanpur.  The  wells  at  the 
foot  of  Baibhar  are  seven  in  number,  and  arc  all  clustered  round  the  great 
Brdhmakund,  which  is  larger,  deeper  and  more  highly  esteemed  than  the 
rest.  Tho  one  nearest  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  the  Gangd-Jamuna- 
Jcund.  The  water  is  warm,  and  enters  the  vault  by  means  of  two  stone 
shoots,  the  ends  of  which  are  carved  to  represent  the  heads  of  tigers  or  lions. 
They  remind  one  strangely  of  the  gargoyles  of  early  English  Architecture. 
These  pipes  were  clearly  mentioned  by  II wen  Thsang  in  the  narrative  of  his 
travels.  He  says  “ a toutes  les  ouvertures  par  oil  s’echappe  l’eau  des  sour- 
ces, on  a posd  des  pierres  sculptces.  Tantot  on  a figure  des  tetes  de  lions, 
etc.”*  Below  tills  are  the  Anand  Ri7chi,Mdrkanda,  and  Byds  Tcund  springs. 
Next  to  these  comes  the  Hat,  dwdra — a vault  some  60  feet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  which  receives  seven  distinct  streams  on  the  west  side,  from  the  moun- 
tain above.  Several  of  these  springs  enter  the  reservoir  through  “ tuyaux 
* Memoires,  Tom.  II.,  p.  23. 
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suspendus,”  and  at  the  south  end  is  a small  subterranean  temple  contain- 
ing rude  and,  apparently,  very  modern  images  of  the  ‘ Seven  Rishis.’  At 
the  east  side  of  the  Sal  dwdra  is  the  celebrated  Brahma  Jcund.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  about  105  deg.  Fahr.  It  is  in  this  that  several  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  bathe  at  the  recurrence  of  every  thirty-first  lunation. 
Below  this  is  the  Kdsi  tirth,  which  is  in  reality  a mere  outlet  for  the  waters 
of  the  Brahma  lcupd,  which  escape  through  it,  still  warm  and  steaming,  into 
the  Sarasvati  below.  Climbing  a distance  of  276  feet  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Markanda  kund,  one  arrives  at  an  enormous  stone  platform  projecting' 
from  the  face  of  the  hill.  It  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of  unhewn  stone 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  is  about  50  feet  square  and  28  high.  At  its 
base  there  are  a number  of  small  grottos  six  or  eight  feet  square,  of  which 
two  are  in  the  eastern  and  five  on  the  northern  side.  These  were  evidently 
caves  or  chambers  of  meditation,  and  are  up  to  this  day  inhabited  at  times 
by  1 nagas’  or  ‘ sadhus’,  a jogi  whose  body  is  perpetually  smeared  with  ashes, 
and  whose  wardrobe  seems  to  consist  merely  of  a very  small  waisteloth,  a 
tattered  umbrella,  and  a necklace  of  enormous  boads.  These  beggars  flock 
in  thousands  from  all  parts  of  India  to  Rajgir  during  the  great  fair,  and  are 
fed  by  the  Maliants,  or  abbots,  of  the  monasteries  of  Rajgir  and  Rajavali, 
who  alone  exercise  the  jealously-guarded  right  of  raising  their  crimson  stan- 
dards during  the  month  in  which  the  gathering  takes  place. 

To  return  to  the  stone  platform.  It  is  generally  known  as  the  Jard- 
sandha-kd-haithalc,  and  on  its  summit  are  three  Muhammadan  tombs,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Raja  Kamdar  Khan  Main,  whose  life  and  ad- 
ventures during  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries 
form  the  subject  of  many  a rude  ballad  and  story  in  Bihar,  and  which  occu- 
py almost  the  same  place  in  the  heart  of  the  people  as  the  tales  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  followers  do  at  home.  Behind  this  platform  is  a large  cave. 
I searched  for  it  in  vain  in  September,  but  owing  to  the  dense  brushwood 
and  jungle  which  covered  it  during  the  rainy  season,  I failed  to  find  it. 
General  Cunningham,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  light  on  it  during 
bis  recent  visit,  and  I have  since  completely  cleared  and  excavated  it.  It  is 
of  oval  shape,  and  has  an  opening  to  the  east.  Its  floor  was  considerably 
below  the  surface,  and  was  reached  by  a flight  of  eight  or  nine  brick  steps 
several  of  which  I uncovered  almost  entire.  The  chamber  measured  36  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  26  from  north  to  south.  The  roof  (most  of  which 
bas  fallen  in)  was  18  or  20  feet  high.  The  whole  was  lined,  as  it  were,  by 
a brick  wall  about  2 feet  thick.  In  the  midst  of  the  rubbish  which  filled  up 
the  bottom  of  the  cave  I found  a very  perfect  standing  figure  of  Buddha  in 
black  basalt.  I can,  I think,  satisfactorily  identify  this  cave  and  platform 
with  the  account  of  Fah-Hiyau  and  also  with  that  of  Hwen  Thsang.  Fah- 
Hiyan  says — •“  skirting  the  southern  lull”  (and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
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part  of  Baibhar  runs  almost  due  south)  “ and  proceeding  westward  300 
paces,  there  is  a stone  cell,  called  the  P'/pal  Cave,  where  Buddha  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  deep  moditation  after  his  mid-day  meal.”* 

This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  cave  in  question,  and 
this  view  is  supported  strongly  by  the  succeeding  sentence, — “ going  still  in 
a westerly  direction  five  or  six  li,  there  is  a stone  cave  situate  in  the  nor- 
thern shade  of  the  mountain,  and  called  Che-ti.”  This  description  applies 
with  singular  accuracy  to  the  Sonbhandar  Cave  in  the  northern  shade  of 
Mount  Baibhar,  and  almost  exactly  a mile  from  the  haithak  of  Jarasandha. 
Hwen  Thsang’s  account  is  still  more  striking, — “ A l’ouest  des  sources  ther- 
males,  on  voit  la  maison  en  pierre  du  Pi-po-lo  (Pippala).  Jadis,  l’honor- 
able  du  siecle,  y faisait  son  sejour  habituel.  La  cavern  a prof onde  qui  s’ouvre 
derriere  ses  murs  ctait  le  palais  des  ’O-sou-lo — Asouras”f  [of  Jarasandha  ?]. 

Pushing  800  feet  further  up  the  mountain  side,  I found  another  plat- 
form, or  haithak,  almost  identical  in  size  and  shape  with  that  of  Jarasandha. 
The  Raj  wars  call  it  Sitdmuri,  but  I could  discover  no  special  legend  concern- 
ing it.  Leaving  it  and  climbing  up  a steep  ascent  to  the  west  for  a distance 
of  about  1300  feet,  one  comes,  quite  suddenly,  on  a small  Jain  a temple  built 
some  few  years  ago  by  one  Hukumat  Rai.  Between  the  last  haithak  and 
this  temple  there  are  marks  of  au  enormous  wall,  14  or  15  feet  thick,  and 
this  forms  the  pathway  which  leads  up  the  mountain  side.  The  Raj  wars, 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  wild  of  Itajgir,  called  it  Jarasandha’s  stair- 
case, and  tell  you  that  he  built  it  in  a single  day  to  assemble  his  troops  on 
the  mountain  tops  on  the  approach  of  his  enemies  from  the  west.  The 
temple  contains  (besides  the  usual  charana,  or  footprint)  two  very  fine  and 
perfect  figures  of  Buddha.  The  first  is  throe  feet  high.  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented sitting  on  the  lotus  throne  (padmasana)  in  the  attitude  of  meditation. 
Beneath  this,  the  Sinhdsana  is  divided  into  three  compartments — the  two 
outer  containing  lions,  and  the  middle  one  the  ‘ Wheel  of  the  Law,’  (very 
elaborately  carved)  supported  by  two  shells.  The  second  figure  is  a smaller 
one  and  is  surmounted  by  a canopy. 

Eight  hundred  feet  to  the  west  of  this  temple  is  a similar  building  con- 
taining nothing  of  interest.  Twelve  or  fourteen  paces  to  the  south  of  it,  I 
found  the  ruins  of  a very  small  Buddhist  temple  covered  with  the  densest 
jungle.  It  appears  to  have  contained  twelve  gray  stone  columns  about  six 
feet  high.  The  entrance  was  to  the  east,  and  in  digging  out  the  centre  I 
found  a very  curious  image  of  Buddha — very  roughly  carved.  The  main 
figure  was  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  each  depicting  some  chief  episode  in 
his  life.  Piercing  the  jungle  400  feet  to  the  south-west  of  this  ruin,  I found 
the  remains  of  a very  large  temple  almost  perfect.  The  cupola  had  fallen 
* Beal’s  Pah-Hian,  Oh.  xxx.,  p.  117. 
t Memoirea,  Tom.  II.,  p.  24. 
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down  on  all  sides,  forming  a mound  about  500  feet  in  circumference  and  16 
or  17  feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the  east  is  about  6 feet  wide,  and  leads  to 
a passage  some  14  or  15  feet  long,  the  roof  of  which  was  formerly  supported 
by  gray  stone  pillars  about  6 feet  high.  This  leads  to  a square  chamber  or 
hall  some  23  or  24  feet  square.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  twelve  columns  in 
the  chamber,  and  eighteen  more  let  into  the  brick  work.  These  columns 
are  each  7 feet  high,  with  square  bases  and  capitals  and  octagon  shafts. 
They  rested  on  a detached  square  plinth  a foot  high.  A sur-capital,  separate 
from  the  shaft,  and  cruciform  in  plan,  supported  the  roof  which  was  com- 
posed of  enormous  granite  slabs  laid  transversely.  From  this  room  a mas- 
sive doorway  and  a flight  of  three  steps  leads  to  the  inner  chamber — some- 
what less  in  size  than  the  other,  but  considerably  loftier — the  total  height 
of  its  roof  being  13  feet.  The  columns  are  of  the  same  description  as  those 
in  the  outer  hall,  but  more  lofty.  The  detached  capital  are  each  a foot  high, 
the  base  is  2,  the  octagonal  shaft  6,  and  the  second  capital  3 feet  in  height. 
The  lintel  of  the  doorway  is  2 feet  broad  and  is  carved  with  a rude  moulding. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lintel,  is  a figure  of  Buddha.  I found  no  images  in  the 
temple,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  building  of  the  kind  I have  yet 
seen.  Its  situation  is  magnificent,  commanding  at  once  a view  of  the  high- 
ly cultivated  plain  of  Bihar,  the  “ solitary  rock,”  the  topes  and  temples  of 
Nalanda,  the  walls  of  new  Rajgir,  the  five  hills,  and  the  valley  of  Kusa- 
garapura. 

A short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  is  a very  small  Jain  a temple  de- 
dicated to  Dharmanatha  and  Sliantinatha,  the  15th  and  16th  Tirthankaras. 
It  contains  two  images  and  a charana,  with  an  inscription  about  200  years 
old.  The  pujari  has  corrupted  the  names  to  ‘ Dhanaji’  and  ‘ Sathadraji, 
and  describes  them  as  two  wealthy  bankers  who  lived  in  the  house  at  the 
Nirmul  kund,  i.  e.  the  mound  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ancient  city. 

Continuing  to  ascend  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  for  nearly  a quarter 
°f  a mile,  we  arrive  at  a Jaina  temple  of  very  considerable  dimensions.  It 
is  square  in  form,  and  is  surmounted  by  four  handsome  minarets  and  a 
cupola.  It  was  built  by  one  Pratap  Singh  of  Murshidabad,  and  a passage 
(.pradakshina)  encircles  the  central  shrine.  There  is  also  a small  octagon 
chapel,  containing  charanas  at  each  corner.  The  doorway  has  been  taken 
from  a Buddhist  temple,  and  is  covered  with  exquisite  carving.  The  tem- 
ple is  51  feet  by  58.  Some  two  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  this  is  the 
largest  temple  of  the  group,  built  by  one  Manikchand  Seth  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Manikchand  was  a well  known  character  in  Calcutta,  and 
his  dedication  is  recorded  on  the  charana.  The  building  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Buddhist  materials.  It  has  a vestibule,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  pillars  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  though  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  in  the  temple  I have  described  above  in  detail.  At  the  north  side  are 
31  T 
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the  remains  of  a Buddhist  temple,  probably  larger  than  any  other  on  the 
hill.  Its  pillars,  &c.,  lie  about  in  all  directions,  and  it  seems  to  have  served 
as  the  quarry  from  which  Manikehand  built  his.  A quarter  of  a mile  fur- 
ther on,  and  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an- 
other Buddhist  temple  in  the  jungle,  about  five  paces  to  the  north  of  the  path. 
Its  details  resemble  very  much  those  of  the  great  temple  below,  but  a figure 
of  Buddha  still  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  foundations  of  a court-yard  can 
still  be  traced. 

Proceeding  still  westwards  for  nearly  half  a mile,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  hill  is  gained,  where  is  an  enormous  tope,  covered  with  brushwood,  and 
crowned  with  a Jaina  temple.  The  view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  espe- 
cially towards  the  valley,  the  whole  of  which  Baibhar  commands. 

Descending  the  almost  precipitous  southern  face  of  the  mountain,  I 
arrived  at  the  Sonbhandar  cave,  which  is  situated  in  the  “ northern  shade” 
of  the  hill,  as  nearly  as  possible  a mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  hot  wells. 
I have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  this  with  the  Sattapanni  cave  spoken 
of  both  by  Fah-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang.  In  doing  so  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Baibhar  hill  runs  due  south- west — not  ‘ west,’  and  that  the 
Sonbhandar  is  near  the  northern  end  of  the  mountain.  Fah-Hian  says, 
that  “ going  in  a westerly  direction  five  or  six  lis"  (i.  e.,  from  just  above 
the  hot-springs)  “ there  is  a stone  cave  situate  in  the  northern  shade  of  the 
mountain,  and  called  Ohe-ti.  This  is  the  place  where  500  Iiahats  assembled 
after  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  to  arrange  the  collection  of  sacred  books.” 
This  coincides  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  Sonbhandar  cave,  and  it  also 
agrees  with  Hwen  Thsang,  who  places  it  five  or  six  lis  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Karandavenuvana  clump  of  bamboos,  which  both  authors  represent  as 
being  close  to  the  hot-springs.  The  words  of  Hwen  Thsang  are  as  follows 
— “ au  sud-ouest  du  Bois  des  Bambous,  il  fit  cinq  a six  liv.  Au  nord  d’une 
montagne  situee  au  midi,”  (this  I have  previously  explained)  “ au  milieu 
d’un  vaste  bois  de  bambous  il  y a une  grande  maison  en  pierre.  Ce  fut  la 
qu’apres  le  Nirvana  de  Jauldi,  le  venerable  Malia  Kashyapa  et  neuf  cent 
quatro-vingt-dix-neuf  grands  Arhats  formerent  la  collection  des  trois  Re- 
cueils  sacres.  En  face  de  cette  maison,  on  voit  encore  d’ancients  fonde- 
ments.  Le  roi  Ajatasatru  avait  fait  construire  cet  edifice,  &c.” 

The  cave  appears  to  have  been  formerly  approached  from  the  south  by 
a staircase  or  sloping  path,  which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
to  have  been  faced  by  a broad  platform  nearly  100  feet  square.  This  space 
was  occupied  by  an  extensive  hall,  the  rafters  supporting  the  roof  of  which 
rested  in  cavities  in  the  rock  that  still  exist.  Piles  of  bricks  and  stones  lie 
in  all  directions.  The  face  of  the  cave  has  a naked  surface  of  rock,  as 
smooth  and  even  as  if  built  of  brick.  It  is  44  feet  in  length  and  16  feet 
high,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a protruding  rock  and  on  the  east  by 
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a narrow  staircase  of  twenty  steps  cut  in  the  cliff.  The  rock  is  pierced  in 
the  centre  by  a door  6 feet  4 inches  high  and  about  3J  feet  wide.  The 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  rock  is  exactly  3 feet.  At  11  feet  10  inches  west 
from  the  door,  and  in  a line  with  it  is  an  opening  in  the  cliff  3 feet  high  by 
3 feet  wide,  which  serves  to  light  the  vault.  The  interior  is  a vaulted  cham- 
ber 33  feet  long  by  17  feet  wide,  with  a semicircular  roof  16  feet  high.  The 
floor  has  been  spoiled  by  the  water  which  constantly  falls  from  the  roofs. 
Outside  the  door,  and  three  feet  to  the  west  of  it,  is  a headless  figure  of 
Buddha  cut  in  the  rock,  and  close  to  it  an  inscription,  in  the  Asoka  cha- 
racter, recording  the  visit  of  some  holy  man  to  the  cave  in  search  of  quiet 
and  solitude.  There  are  also  some  DevanagarS  inscriptions  inside. 

Inside  the  cave  is  a ‘ chaitya,’  so  curious  in  shape  and  design,  that  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  describe  it  somewhat  fully. 

Its  form  is  square  with  a conical  top  surmounted  by  a large  knob. 
Each  side  is  1 foot  10  inches  broad,  and  its  total  height  is  4 feet  9 inches. 
On  each  face  there  is  a pillared  canopy,  underneath  which  is  a standing 
figure  of  Buddha  on  a lotus-leaf  pedestal,  with  a miniature  attendant  on 
either  side,  each  holding  a torch.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  knotted,  and 
the  body  is  covered  by  a long  cloak.  The  hands,  instead  of  being  raised  in 
the  usual  attitude,  are  held  down  close  by  the  side.  The  attendant  figures 
are  elaborately  dressed  and  ornamented.  At  each  comer  of  the  arch  of  the 
canopy  are  figures  holding  scrolls.  In  the  centre  of  the  canopy,  and  imme- 
diately above  the  head  of  Buddha,  rises  a pipal  tree  surmounted  by  three 
umbrellas.  The  bases  vary  in  design  ; on  either  side,  beneath  the  pedestal, 
is  depicted  the  Wheel  of  the  Law,  supported  on  one  side  by  elephants,  on 
another  by  caparisoned  horses  (with  saddles  of  almost  Luropean  shape), 
°n  the  third  by  elephants  kneeling,  and  on  the  fourth  by  bulls.  The  coni- 
cal top  of  the  chaitya  resembles  the  cupola  of  a temple. 

To  return  to  Mount  Vipula.  This  hill  rises  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  hot  springs  previously  described.  Its  direction  is  due 
north-east.  The  northern  face  of  the  mountain  is  a rugged  cliff,  and  its 
western  slope  is  but  a little  less  precipitous.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
are  six  wells, — some  of  which  contain  hot,  and  some  cold  water.  They  re- 
semble in  shape  those  of  Mount  Baibhar,  and  are  called  respectively  Nana- 
kuud,  Sita-kund,  S6ma-kund,  Ganesha-kupd,  and  Rama-kund.  Nearly  a 
quarter  ofa  mile  from  these  wells  is  a spring  immediately  under  the  northern 
lace  of  the  mountain.  It  is  surrounded  by  a large  enclosure,  and  its  water 
is  tepid.  Passing  through  a courtyard,  the  visitor  arrives  at  a small  stone- 
cell in  the  rock,  and  immediately  above  this  a flight  of  some  eighty  steps 
leads  up  the  side  of  the  hill  to  a platform  paved  with  brick.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Makhdum-kund  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  Sringgi-rikhi-kund  of 
the  Hindus.  This  well  is  held  in  extraordinary  veneration  alike  by  Hindus 
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and  Musalmans,  and  is  thronged  by  pilgrims  all  the  year  round.  The  spot 
is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Makhdum  Shfih  Shaikh  Sharaf-uddin  Ahmad, 
a saint,  not  only  revered  by  the  Muhammadans  of  Bihar,  hut  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Crescent  all  over  India.  The  date  of  his  sojourn  at  Rajgir  was, 
as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  about  715,  A.  H.  The  stone  cell  is  said  to  be  his 
“ hujrah,”  i.  e.  the  scene  of  a forty  days’  meditation  andfast  [Persian,  chillali], 
and  the  platform  above,  the  place  of  his  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
General  Cunningham  has  been  led  into  a strange  error  about  this  spot,  and 
states  it  to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  Saint  Chillah,  a converted  Hindu.*.  I 
shall  give  a complete  history  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Sharaf-uddin,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  Bihar. 

About  two  hundred  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  almost  immediately 
above  the  northern  gate  of  the  ancient  city,  and  nearly  half  a mile  south- 
west of  the  Makhdum-kund,  are  the  remains  of  an  enormous  brick  stupa  or 
“ tope,”  now  surmounted  by  a small  temple  of  Mah&deva.  There  is  a simi- 
lar ruin  opposite  this  at  the  foot  of  Baibhar,  and  the  bed  of  the  ravine  is 
also  strewn  with  debris.  I clearly  identify  these  ruins  with  the  description 
of  Hwen  Thsang  :f  “ En  dehors  de  la  porte  septentrionale  de  la  ville,  il  y a 

un  Stoupa au  nord-est  de  l’endroit  ou  fut  dompte  T elephant  ivre  il  y a 

un  Stoupa.”  Leaving  this  place,  and  going  some  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
north-east,  one  arrives  at  two  small  Jama  pagodas,  built  on  a peak  of  the 
hill.  The  first  is  dedicated  to  Hemantu  Sadhu,  and  the  second  to  Mahavira, 
the  24th  Tirthankara  of  the  Jainas,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  and  died  at 
Pawapfiri,  eight  miles  north-east  of  Rajgir.  Continuing  to  ascend  the  wes- 
tern face  of  the  hill,  one  looks  down  on  a rocky  defile  which  separates  Mount 
Vipula  from  Ratnagir.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  identifying  this  from 
the  remarks  of  Hwen  Thsang  as  well  as  by  those  of  Fah-Hian.  The  former 
says,$  “ Au  nord  de  l’endroit  ou  Che-li-tseu  (Saripouttra)  avait  obtenu  le 
fruit  du  Saint  (la  dignity  d ’Arhat),  tout  pres  il  y a une  fosso  large  et  pro- 

fonde,  a cote  de  laquelle  on  a elevc  mi  Stoupa Au  nord-est  de  la  fosse 

ardente,  a Tangle  de  la  ville  entouree  de  montagnes  il  y a un  Stoupa.  En 
cet  endroit,  le  grand  modicin  Chi-po-lcia  (Djivika)  bat  it  en  faveur  du  Boud- 
dha  une  salle  pour  Texplication  de  la  loi.”  Fah-Hian  writes  :§  “ To  the 
north-east  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  a crooked  defile,  Djivika  erected  a 
Vihara  ..  Its  ruins  still  exist.”  I believe  these  places  to  be  identical  with 
the  remains  which  I shall  presently  describe. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  pagoda  of  Mahavira,  one 
arrives  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  exactly  above  the  centre  of  the 
“ crooked  defile.”  At  this  place  is  an  enormous  platform  130  feet  long  by 

* Ancient  Geography,  p.  466.  f Memoiros,  Tom.  II.,  p.  16. 

t Memoires,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  18-19. 

§ Beal’s  Translation,  Chap,  xxviii,  p.  113. 
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30  wide,  and  about  6 feet  above  the  surrounding  rocks.  It  is  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  materials  of  Buddhist  buildings — I counted  more  than 
30  pillars  in  the  floor  alone, — and  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a large  pile 
of  ruins  at  either  end  of  the  platform.  The  mound  to  the  east  is  nearly  30 
feet  high,  and  its  surface  is  bestrewn  with  pillars  and  stone  slabs.  The  ruins 
to  the  west  are  undoubtedly  those  of  a temple  or  vih&ra,  and  several  gray 
stone  columns  arc  still  erect.  The  modern  Jaina  temples  on  the  platform 
deserve  some  notice,  as  all  of  them  abound,  more  or  less,  in  Buddhist  orna- 
mentation. The  first  of  the  series  of  four  is  only  about  10  feet  square,  and 
18  surmounted  by  a simple  semi-circular  cupola.  It  is  dedicated  to  Chan- 
draprabha,  the  8th  Tirthankara.  The  doorway  is  a fine  specimen  of 
Buddhist  art.  In  the  centre  is  a figure  of  Buddha  under  a canopy,  and 
three  parallel  rows  of  exquisite  geometrical  pattern  run  round  the 
sides.  Above  the  door,  a large  ornamental  slab,  about  five  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  wide,  is  inserted  in  the  masonry.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  the  first  of  which,  on  either  side,  contain  figures  of 
elephants,  and  the  remainder — groups  of  figures  in  the  attitude  of  the  dance. 
This  is  almost  identical  with  the  ornamentation  of  a very  beautiful  doorway 
excavated  by  me  from  the  mound  at  Dapthu,  and  which  is  now  in  my  col- 
lection of  Buddhist  sculptures.  The  next  temple  is  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers, and  is  of  considerable  size.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mahavira,  and  both  the 
mner  and  outer  doors  are  very  fine.  The  cornice  of  the  latter  is  divided 
into  nine  compartments,  in  the  first  of  which  a man  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  a chaitya.  The  others  are  filled  with  the  usual  Buddhist  de- 
vices. The  top  of  the  temple  is  pyramidal  in  shape.  The  next  pagoda  is 
faced  by  an  open  court,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  two  slabs,  the  one 
covered  with  the  representation  of  the  ten  Incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  the 
other  with  those  of  the  Nine  Planets.  The  vacant  space  at  the  base  of  the 
carving  is  covered  with  a modern  inscription  in  Nagari.  The  doorway  is 
surmounted  by  a comparatively  plain  moulding.  This  temple  is  dedicated 
to  Munisuvrata,  the  20th  Jaiua  Tirthankara,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  Rajgir.  Inside  the  fourth  temple  are  four  charanas — two  of  them 
being  of  white  marble.  They  are  dedicated  respectively  to  Mahavira  [or 
Vardham&na],  Parshwanatha,  Shanthanatha,  and  Kunthunatha — the  24th, 
23rd,  16th,  and  17th  Tirthankaras  respectively. 

Beaving  the  temples  and  skirting  the  north  side  of  the  ravine,  you 
cross  a nan’ow  ridge  which  brings  you  to  Mount  Ratnagir.  The  summit  is 
crowned  by  a temple  decorated  with  some  small  black  basalt  columns, 
elaborately  carved.  From  this  a stone  staircase  or  pathway  leads  down  the 
western  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  plain  beneath. 

Between  Itatnagir  and  Udayagir  lies  a narrow  valley  covered  with 
jungle,  situated,  as  nearly  as  possible  due  north-east  of  the  ancient  city, 
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and  stretching  away  as  far  as  Giryak,  a distance  of  six  or  seven  miles. 
I shall  now  proceed  to  establish  if  possible  an  identification  of  this  valley, 
connected  with  the  writings  of  both  the  pilgrims.  Hwen  Thsang  writes  as 
follows  :*  “ Aw  nord-est  de  la  ville,  il  fit  de  quatorze  a quinze  li”  [2f  or  3 
miles],  “ et  arriva  au  mont  Ki-li-tho-Jciu-tch'a  (Gridhrakoiita  Parvata),  qui 
touche  au  midi  de  la  montagne  du  nord,  et  s’^leve  isolement  a une  hauteur 
prodigieuse. . . . Le  roi  P'in-pi-so-lo  (Bimbisara),  voulant  entendre  la  loi,  leva 
un  grand  nombre  d’hommes  ; puis,  pour  traverser  la  vallee  et  franchir  les 
ravins,  depuis  le  pied  de  la  montagne  jusqu’au  sommet,  il  fit  assembler  des 
pierres,  et  pratiqua  des  escaliers  larges  d'environ  dix  pas,  et  ayant  une  lon- 
gueur de  cinq  a six  li.  Au  milieu  du  chemin,  il  y a deux  petits  Stoupas  : 

Le  sommet  de  cette  montagne  est  allonge  de  Test  l’ouest,  et  res- 

serre  du  sud  au  nord.”  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  a vihara  to  the  west 
of  the  mountain,  a colossal  stone  once  trodden  by  the  sacred  feet  of  Sakhya 
Muni,  a stiipa  to  the  south,  and  a second  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Fah-Hian’s  descriptionf  is  far  less  minute,  hut  he  gives  exactly  the  same 
distance  [viz.,  15  li],  and  speaks  of  two  caves  on  the  hill — the  colossal  stone 
— the  Vihara,  and  the  lofty  peak. 

On  the  20th  January,  I made  an  attempt  to  explore  the  valley.  Clear- 
ing the  dense  brushwood  and  jungle  as  I advanced,  I skirted  the  foot  of  Rat- 
nagir  for  about  a mile  from  the  old  city,  and  then  struck  across  into  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  pushed  on  two  miles  further  to  the  east.  I then 
saw  that  to  the  east  of  Batnagir  there  is  another  mountain  terminating  in  a 
lofty  peak,  which  towers  above  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  hills.  This 
mountain  is  called  Dcoghit,  and  I unhesitatingly  identify  it  with  that 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Fah-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang.  It  adjoins  the  sou- 
thern side  of  Vipula.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  a stone  terrace  or  stair- 
case, about  20  feet  broad,  runs  duo  north,  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  for 
a distance  of  900  feet.  At  this  point  it  branches  off  to  the  east  up  the 
mountain  side.  At  the  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  plain,  I found  a small 
stupa  in  the  very  centre  of  the  staircase  about  8 feet  square,  and  in  front  of 
it  three  or  four  steps  are  still  almost  intact,  each  step  being  about  18  or  20 
feet  wide  and  a foot  high.  Near  tins  place  under  a great  heap  of  debris  I 
found  three  images  of  Buddha  almost  perfect,  but  of  the  rudest  workman- 
ship. They  are  uniform  in  size,  and  bear  inscriptions.  From  the  stupa  the 
staircase  continues  to  traverse  the  mountain-side  for  a distance  of  800  feet. 
At  this  point  I discovered  a second  stiipa  and  a large  quantity  of  images, 
pillars,  &e.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  a figure  of  Buddha  seated  on 
a lion,  a large  Buddha  seated  on  the  usual  lotus  throne,  and  a standing 
figure  of  Buddha  with  a long  inscription.  All  these  idols  have  been  remov- 

* Memoires,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  20-21. 

+ Baal’s  Fah-Hian,  Ch.  xxix.,  p.  114. 
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ed  to  Bihar,  and  merit  a much  more  detailed  description.  The  terrace  now 
becomes  more  broken,  hut  its  traces  are  visible  up  to  the  peak.  From  its 
commencement  in  the  valley  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  measures, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  one  mile.  The  south  and  west  side  of  the  hill  are 
covered  with  the  debris  of  houses,  &c.,  and  the  solitary  peak  which  crowns 
the  hill  is  surmounted  by  an  enormous  brick  stupa.  Though  there  is  no 
natural  cave  in  the  southern  face  of  the  hill,  as  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, the  other  features  it  presents  are  so  remarkable  that  its  identification  is 
beyond  a doubt,  and  besides  this  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  caves 
and  grottos  of  Bajgir  were  mostly  artificial. 

Parallel  with  Batnagir  and  Devaghat  [or  Deoghat]  runs  Udayagir. 
Two  ramparts  or  walls  seem  to  have  traversed  the  valley.  The  first  to  the 
west  now  called  the  Nekpai-band,  and  the  second  stretches  from  the  foot  of 
Deoghat,  as  before  described,  to  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  continued  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Udaya  Hill.  The  slopes  of  this  hill 
are  more  gradual  than  any  of  the  others,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fortifications 
which  surmount  it.  The  steepest  side  of  the  mountain  is  towards  the  west, 
and  it  is  through  a narrow  ravine  at  the  foot  of  it,  that  the  valley  is  entered 
from  the  south.  The  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  in  the  centre  runs  the 
Banganga  rivulet,  which  rises  from  beneath  Sonargir.  The  pass  was  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  the  ramparts  and  bastions  are  still  remarkably  perfect, 
although  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  the  rain  and  sun 
for  many  centuries.  Just  within  the  valley  are  the  ruins  of  the  two  towers, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  where  the  width  of  the  ravine  is  little 
naore  than  twenty  feet,  two  forts  of  considerable  size — one  on  the  slope  of 
Udayagir,  and  the  other  facing  it,  at  the  foot  of  Sonargir.  The  former 
Measures  111  feet  from  the  north  to  south,  and  40  from  east  to  west.  From 
this  point  a massive  wall,  16  feet  thick  (and  still  having  an  elevation  of 
some  10  or  12  feet),  stretches  in  a direct  line  due  east  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  I measured  it  to  a distance  of  4,000  feet  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  it  thus  appears  to  continue  its  course  for  more  than  two 
miles  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  then  to  cross  over  towards  the  north,  and 
finally  to  pass  down  the  northern  slope,  and  into  the  narrow  valley  between 
Udayagir  and  Batnagir,  just  opposite  the  staircase  of  Bimbisara,  which  leads 
t°  the  summit  of  the  Deoghat  hill.  The  wall  is  composed  of  huge  stones 
on  either  side,  closely  fitted  together  without  cement,  the  centre  being  filled 
UP  by  a mass  of  pebbles  and  rubbish.  There  are  traces  of  Buddhist  ruins 
°n  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I found  several  images,  and  the  remains  of  two 
mrge  stupas,  and  one  temple  similar  to  that  on  Baibhar.  There  is  also  a 
large  enclosure  containing  five  modern  Jaina  temples — the  centre  one  square 
and  the  others  triangular  in  shape.  Each  of  the  small  ones  contains  a 
figure  of  Buddha  bearing  the  creed,  “ ye  dharma  lietu,  etc.”  There  are 
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large  numbers  of  gray  stone  columns  at  the  foot  of  the  mounds  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  spot  has  evidently  been  once  the  site  of  a Vihara. 

Although  live  hills  are  stated  both  in  poetry  and  history  to  have  sur- 
rounded the  ancient  capital  of  Magadha,  this  can  hardly  be  considered 
literally  correct,  and  to  maintain  the  old  description,  several  peaks  must  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  same  mountain.  Thus  the  rocky  cliffs 
of  Chhata,  (or  Chhakra,)  must  he  deemed  the  eastern  extremity  of  Baibhar, 
and  the  various  parts  of  Sonargir  must  be  considered  as  portions  of  one 
great  hill.  Sondrgir,  the  most  extensive,  though  the  least  lofty,  of  all  the 
hills,  begins  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  valley,  and  runs  due  east  from 
this  point  till  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  valley  just  above  the  plain  of  the 
Ranbhum.  From  this  point  three  branches  stretch  eastwards  ; the  first 
inclining  slightly  towards  the  north,  and  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  the  five  hills,  the  second  runs  due  east  and  forms  the 
western  side  of  the  ravine  which  leads  into  the  Hisua-Nowada  plains,  and 
the  third  turns  first  south,  then  again  almost  due  east,  and  finally  termi- 
nates, as  I have  before  described,  in  the  rocks  and  torrents  of  Banganga. 
This  was  evidently  the  weakest  point  in  the  natural  defences  of  the  city  ; 
for  an  enemy  who  had  once  gained  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  (which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  further  protected  by  a semi-circular  wall  outside  it,) 
could  easily  pass  up  the  gentle  slope  between  the  two  last  mentioned  branch- 
es of  the  hill,  and  descend  by  an  equally  easy  road  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill  into  the  very  heart  of  the  valley.  I ascended  the  hill  on  this  side, 
and  soon  gained  the  summit,  which,  like  that  of  Udayagir,  is  occupied  by 
an  enormous  pile  of  rums,  and  a modem  Jaina  temple.  Inside  the  pagoda 
is  a large  figure  of  Buddha,  bearing  the  creed,  and  also  a comparatively 
modern  inscription  on  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  pedestal.  Several 
columns  are  lying  about,  and  also  portions  of  cornice  and  other  ornamental 
carving.  This  was  once,  evidently,  the  site  of  some  great  vihara  or  temple. 
Thirty  paces  south  of  the  pagoda,  one  comes  quite  suddenly  on  the  great  wall, 
almost  unbroken  and  entire.  It  is  uniformly  sixteen  feet  thick,  but  its 
height  differs,  at  various  places.  It  commences  in  the  Ranbhum  plain,  and 
then  runs  in  a direct  line  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a distance  of  2300  feet. 
From  this  point  an  enormous  embankment  runs  across  the  valley  to  the  foot 
of  Baibhar,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Jarasandha’s  band.  At  the  top  of 
the  mountain  the  wall  turns  to  the  east,  following  the  crest  of  the  central 
branch  of  Sonargir,  which  now  takes  an  almost  semi-circular  form,  to  a dis- 
tance of  4100  feet.  The  wall  at  this  point  runs  down  the  ravine,  crosses  it 
close  to  the  source  of  the  Banganga  torrent,  then  ascends  the  slope  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  hill,  and  passes  first  along  its  ridge  and  then  down 
its  western  slope  till  it  ends  in  the  foot  to  the  west  of  the  stream,  as  nearly 
as  possible  12,000  feet  from  its  commencement  in  the  Ranbhum  plain.  The 
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fort  at  which  it  ends  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent.  1 have  thus  succeeded  in  tracing  the  great  wall  which  formed 
the  artificial  defence  of  the  valley  ; but  strange  to  say,  popular  legends,  so 
far  from  connecting  it  with  any  such  purpose,  make  it  the  evening  walk  of 
the  Asura  king — the  spot  where  he  used  to  enjoy  the  cool  mountain  air  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

Before  giving  some  account  of  the  wild  ravine  to  the  west  of  the  valley 
it  may  bo  interesting  to  say  something  of  the  Jaina  pagodas  which  still 
adorn  the  hills.  They  are  maintained  and  repaired  by  subscriptions  collect- 
ed all  over  India,  and  are  yearly  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
fiwaliar,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Murshidabad.  They  all  contain  charanas, 
or  impressions  of  the  sacred  feet  of  the  Tirthankaras— generally  carved  in 
black  basalt,  but  sometimes  in  marble,  and  invariably  surrounded  by  a 
Nagari  inscription.  I have  taken  copies  of  the  whole  of  them,  but  many 
have  become  very  indistinct,  on  account  of  the  oil,  ghi,  &c.,  with  which  they 
are  anointed.  The  following  are  specimens  of  them.*  In  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Munisuvr&ta,  on  the  Vipula  Hill,  I found  the  following : — “ On 
fhe  7th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Kartika,  Samvat  1818,  the 
image  of  the  supremely  liberated  sage  who  attained  salvation  on  the  Vipula 
Mountain  together  with  his  congregation,  was  made  and  consecrated  by 
S ri  Amrita  Dharma  Vacliaka.”  In  another  of  the  series  of  temples  : — 
‘ On  the  9th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Phalguna,  Samvat  1501, 
by  Santha  S'ivaraja,  &c.,  of  the  noble  .latada  race.”  On  Sonargir  : — “ In 
tbe  auspicious  Khadatara  Port  [y«r/<»],  the  imago  of  S'ri  Adinatha,  &c.” 
The  other  inscriptions  arc  similar,  and  the  dates  1819,  1823,  (on  Udayagir) 
1816,  (Ratnagir)  1830  Samvat,  occur.  I will  give  one  other  at  length. 
It  comes  from  Vipulagir,  and  rims  as  follows: — “ On  Friday,  the  13th 
of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month  of  Aswina,  when  the  S aka  year 
1572  was  current,  Samvat  1707,  [A.  D.  1650],  Suyama  and  his  younger 
brother  Gobardhana,  sons  of  Lakshmid&sa  and  his  wife  Vananihala,  of  the 
Vihara  Vastuvya  family,  of  the  Dopada  gotra,  caused  certain  repairs  to  be 

done  to in  Rajagriha.”  Babu  Raj endralala  Mitra  remarks,  that  in 

this  inscription  all  the  proper  names  have  the  title  ‘ sangha  prefixed  to 
them,  and  this  shows  that  the  individuals  in  question  belonged  to  a Buddhist 

congregation. 

In  one  of  the  temples  at  the  summit  of  V ipulagir  I found  the  follow- 
ing : — “ On  the  7th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  Ivartika,  this  statue  of  Mukhti- 
gupta,  the  absolutely  liberated  sage,  was  made  by  Sri  Sanga,  on  the  “ Sri 
Tipulachala  hill,  and  consecrated  by  the  preachers  of  salvation.”  The  Clia- 
I'ana  on  Ratnagir  bears  the  following  : — “ Om,  Salvation.  On  the  6th  of 

* These  readings  and  translations  were  made  by  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra,  for 
whose  valuable  assistance  I cannot  be  too  grateful. 
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the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Magha,  Samvat  year  1829,  Sha  Manik- 
chand,  son  of  Bulakidasa  of  the  Ganghigotra  and  Osa  family,  an  inhabitant 
of  Hugli,  having  repaired  the  temple  on  the  Ratnagiri  hill  in  Rajagriha, 
placed  the  two  lotus-like  feet  of  the  Jina  Sri  Parsvanatha  there.”  I 
conclude  with  the  oldest  inscription,  which  is  on  Sonargir — “ On  the  9th  of 

the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Phalguna,  in  the  Samvat  year  1504 

of  the  Jatada  Gotra,  Ramamala  Varma  Dasa,  son  of  Sangha  Manikadeva, 
son  of  the  wife  of  Sangha  ...  baraia,  son  of  Sangha  B unarm  a,  son  of  Sangha 
D,evaraja.”  [A.  D.  1447.] 

The  most  recent  of  the  inscriptions  is  dated  as  late  as  Samvat  1912,  or 
A.  D.  1855. 

The  ravine  on  the  west  of  the  valley  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  a range 
of  rocky  hills,  terminating  in  a narrow  pathway  covered  with  almost  impene- 
trable brushwood  and  j ungle.  The  plain  between  the  mountains  is  almost  level, 
and  is  covered  with  bushes,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  heaps  of  stone.  A 
huge  embankment  stretches  right  across  it,  from  the  foot  of  Sonargir  (exactly 
below  the  Jaina  tample  which  crowns  its  summit)  to  that  of  Baibliar.  The 
plain  to  the  east  of  this  is  the  RanbhAm.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond 
this  a second  hand,  hardly  inferior  in  size  and  importance,  traverses  the  valley 
almost  at  right  angles. 

The  traveller  Fah-Hiyan  quitted  the  Magadha  capital  through  the 
ravine  and  the  rugged  valley  of  Jeti-ban  which  lies  beyond  it.  -I  have  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  hot  springs  of  Tapoban,  but  a 
detailed  description  of  it,  does  not  find  a place  here,  as  it  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  “ Bihar  in  Patna.” 

V.— Prom  Tiladaka  [or  Tilasakya]  Monastery  to  Kalya'npu'r. 

Hwcn  Thsang  started  from  the  east  of  Patna  [Patali]  and  proceeded 
to  a monastery  situated  at  a place  called  Tilayakya,  but  strange  to  say  one 
account  makes  the  distance  thirty-live  miles  or  seven  yojanas,  and  the  other 
twenty  miles  or  one  hundred  lis.  Although  I am  unable  to  explain  this  dis- 
crepancy, except  by  the  generally  inaccurate  distances  given  by  the  writer, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  this  place  with  the  modern  village  of  Til- 
larah  or  Tillardah  situated,  as  nearly  as  possible  twenty-four  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  the  most  easterly  part  of  Patna,  (which  town  is  nearly  eight  miles 
long)  on  a narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Kattfir  and  the  Sona  streams,  two 
branches  of  the  Phalgu  River.  The  modern  village  consists  of  a straggling 
line  of  houses  and  shops  running  from  east  to  west,  but  nearly  a third  of 
them  are  unoccupied  and  fast  falling  to  decay.  The  town  of  Tillarah, 
however,  still  bears  the  signs  of  a period  of  prosperity  which  has  now  long 
since  passed  away.  The  ruins  of  a fine  bridge  of  five  arches  still  spans  the 
now  nearly  dried  up  course  of  the  Sona-nadi ; a splendid  masjid  composed 
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entirely  of  Buddhist  materials  is  falling  to  decay  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of 
the  village,  and  the  ruined  verandahs,  courtyards,  and  tombs,  which  meet 
the  eye  in  all  directions,  serve  only  to  testify  to  the  fact,  that  oven  dur- 
ing the  later  days  of  Musalman  rule,  Tillarah  had  not  altogether  lost  its 
pristine  importance.  Hwen  Thsang  tells  us  a good  deal  about  the  splendour 
of  the  Tillarah  monastery,  when  ho  visited  it  in  February,  637  A.I).#  He 
writes  : — “ The  convent  of  Tillarah  has  four  courtyards,  and  is  ornamented 
with  verandahs,  three-storied  pavillions,  lofty  towers,  and  a series  of  gates. 
It  was  built  by  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Bimbis&ra,  who  was  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  attainments,  and  who  assembled  around  him  men  of 
talent  and  worth  for  every  quarter.  Men  of  letters  from  distant  countries 
flocked  there  in  crowds.  There  are  a thousand  recluses  here  who  study  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greater  Vessel.  In  the  road  which  leads  to  the  eastern  gate, 
there  are  three  viharas,  each  of  them  surmounted  by  a cupola  hung  with 
bells.  These  buildings  are  several  stories  high,  and  are  surmounted  by  ba- 
lustrades. The  doors,  windows,  rafters,  columns,  etc.,  are  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  in  gilded  copper,  decorated  with  still  choicer  ornaments.  A casket  of 
relics  is  deposited  in  each  vihara.  From  time  to  time  a supernatural  light 
proceeds  from  these,  and  wonders  and  marvels  occur  there.”  The  site  of 
this  once  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  is  now  marked  by  an  enormous 
mound  of  irregular  shape,  near  the  banks  of  the  Sonanadi,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  covered,  I regret  to  say,  with  Muhammadan  tombs.  Nearly  every 
grave  that  has  been  dug  there,  has  yielded  some  specimen  of  Buddhistic  art, 
and  idols  of  brass  and  basalt  are  constantly  found  there.  I have  secured  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  latter,  but  the  former  are  sold  as  soon  as 
discovered  and  quickly  converted  into  the  heavy  ‘ batisi’  and  ‘ kara’  which 
decorate  (?)  the  wrists  and  ancles  of  the  women  of  the  lower  castes  of  the  Hin- 
dus. Few  places  in  India,  I feel  sure,  would  yield  more  archaeological  treasure 
than  this  great  Tillarah  mound,  and  a shaft  might  be  very  well  cut  through 
it,  without  interfering  with  or  in  any  way  injuring  the  tombs  on  its  surface. 

At  the  eastern  side  of  the  village  is  a large  masjid  raised  by  a platform 
a few  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains.  This  platform  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  pillars,  portions  of  cornice,  etc.,  which  once  belonged  to  some  great 
Buddhist  temple.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  and  the  en- 
closure is  entered  by  a porch  facing  the  east,  both  doors  of  which  are  purely 
Buddhistic.  One  bears  an  inscription  of  two  lines,  but  is  so  much  defaced  as 
to  be  quite  illegible.  The  word  ‘ Sam  vat,’  however,  is  decipherable.  The 
masjid  itself  consists  of  one  oblong  chamber  forty-one  feet  by  twenty-two 
broad,  the  roof  of  which,  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars  numbering 
fourteen  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  while  several  others  are  almost  com- 

* MemoiroB,  Vol.  II.,  p.  439. 
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pletely  imbedded  in  the  brick  work.  The  roof  is  nine  feet  six  inches  above 
the  floor.  Most  of  the  pillars  are  about  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  have 
separate  capitals  and  bases.  They  are  surmounted  by  long  stone  beams 
placed  transversely,  which  in  turn  support  the  roof  consisting  of  huge  slabs 
of  granite  and  basalt.  The  pillars  are  of  great  variety  of  shape  and  design. 
Some  are  square,  both  at  the  capital,  base,  and  shaft ; others  have  square  bases 
and  capitals  but  simple  octagon  shafts,  while  others  again  are  oval  and 
covered  with  the  richest  ornament.  Most  of  these  exhibit  great  freedom  of 
design,  and  several  of  them  are  of  the  most  graceful  form.  The  ‘ Sangi  Masjid’ 
(as  it  is  popularly  called)  was  built  on  the  site  of  a Buddhist  temple,  and  near- 
ly all  the  graves  dug  around  it,  have  yielded  either  figures,  pillars,  or  portions 
of  cornice  and  moulding.  The  Musalman  of  Tillarah  refuses  to  bury  in 
any  tomb  from  which  any  idolatrous  image  or  carving  has  been  turned  up,  and 
for  this  reason  a grave  has  sometimes  to  be  dug  three  or  four  times  over. 
Just  outside  the  gate  of  the  Sangi  Masjid,  a man  pointed  out  a spot, 
which  he  said  had  been  dug  out  for  his  father’s  grave,  and  subsequently 
abandoned  because  a large  image  had  been  found  there.  I ordered  an  excava- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  place  indicated,  and  came  on  a splendid  figure  of 
Buddha,  unfortunately  broken  in  three  pieces,  about  four  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. The  black  basalt  in  which  it  was  carved,  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
the  features  quite  perfect.  It  has  been  photographed.  Outside  the  doors  of 
the  masjid  is  a second  enclosure  containing  the  tomb  of  Sayyid  Yusuf  Iqbal, 
a Muhammadan  saint  who  lived  in  Tillarah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  and  his  six  brothers  are  greatly  respected  and  revered  by  the 
Musalmans  of  the  Tillarah  district,  and  the  tombs  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
found  at  the  villages  of  Meawan,  Mandaj,  Abdalpur,  Fathpiir,  Parbalpur, 
and  Bibipur. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Altbar,  Tillarah  was  a place  of  some  considerable 
importance,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  parganahs  between  the 
Bajgir  hills  and  the  Ganges.  Its  area  is  in  the  A'in-i-Akbari  stated  to  be 
39,053  bighahs,  and  its  revenue  2,920,360  dams.  It  also  had  to  furnish 
a force  of  300  cavalry  and  20  infantry. 

Some  of  the  finest  figures  and  carvings  in  my  collection  come  from 
the  Tillarah  monastery.  I extract  a description  of  them  from  my  catalogue 
[No.  LXII.].  Unmutilated  alto-relievo  figure  in  fine  black  basalt,  two  feet 
seven  inches  high,  holding  a lotus  in  either  hand.  On  the  head  is  a jewelled 
crown,  conical  in  shape,  with  curious  ornaments  behind  the  ears.  The  hair 
is  dressed  in  profuse  ringlets.  A garland  passes  over  the  loft  shoulder  across 
the  body.  The  earrings  consist  of  two  parts — a jewelled  ring,  passed  through 
an  oval  hoop.  There  is  a jewelled  girdle  around  the  waist.  The  body  is 
covered  with  a tight  jacket,  having  an  ornamental  facing.  The  legs  are 
covered  with  pantaloons,  and  the  feet  with  boots.  A sword  is  girded  below 
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the  left  thigh.  Between  the  feet  is  a small  grotesque  booted  figure,  gather- 
ing up  a set  of  reins  in  his  hands  and  waving  a whip  over  his  shoulders. 
Below  this  is  a row  of  seven  horses  galloping  from  left  to  right,  and  drawing 
a chariot.  On  the  other  side  of  the  main  figure  are  attendants,  standing 
hooted,  and  wearing  curious  caps  and  circular  earrings.  Above  these,  dimi- 
nutive female  figures  are  seen,  discharging  arrows  right  and  left.  The  figure 
may  be  either  Hindu  or  Buddhist.”  The  next  figure  [LXI\  .]  is  purely  Hin- 
du (for  at  Tillarah  as  in  the  Nalanda  rains  Hindu  and  Buddhist  idols  are 
mixed  together).  Like  the  one  last  described, it  is  unbroken.  It  is  “an 
alto-relievo  in  black  basalt  two  feet  four  inches  high,  containing  figures  of 
Durga  and  Siva.  Siva  is  four-handed,  and  is  elaborately  dressed  and  orna- 
mented. He  is  seated  on  a bull.  The  upper  hand  to  the  right  grasps  a 
lotus,  while  the  other  rests  playfully  on  the  chin  of  the  goddess.  His  lower 
hand  on  the  opposite  side  passes  round  her  body  and  supports  her  left  breast. 
The  one  above  it  grasps  a trident.  His  right  leg  is  turned  outwards  to  the 
right,  but  the  left  one  is  twisted  over  the  bull’s  head,  so  that  the  right  leg 
of  the  goddess  rests  upon  it.  Her  right  hand  passes  round  his  neck,  while 
the  left  grasps  a mirror.  She  is  seated  on  a lion.  In  his  right  ear  is  a cir- 
cular ring  and  in  his  left  an  oblong  drop.  In  her  case  the  arrangement  is 
reversed.  His  hair  is  rolled  up  into  a ball  first,  while  hers  is  dressed  almost 
precisely  after  the  fashion  of  George  Ilnd’s  time.”  Another  figure  represents 
a tfaWiie-handed  goddess  (quite  perfect)  with  a Buddha  seated  in  the  hair. 
Each  hand  contains  some  weapon  or  ornament,  e.  g.,  a string  of  beads,  an  arrow, 
&c.  The  creed  is  engraved  above.  This  idol  is  unique  as  far  as  Bihar  is  con- 
cerned. 

About  four  miles  south-east  of  Tillarah  is  a village  called  Ongari,  in 
which  there  is  a splendid  tank  called  the  Siiraj  Pok  har.  To  the  north  of  it 
there  is  a temple  containing  an  image  of  Surjya,  and  a pit  of  broken  Bud- 
dhist figures.  Under  a heap  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  I picked  out  two  idols  of 
great  beauty  and  differing  essentially  in  design  from  those  generally  found. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  Ongari,  across  the  rice  fields  to  the 
south,  arc  the  remains  of  a large  town,  called  Biswak  or  Biswa.  Like  Tilla- 
rah, this  place  gave  its  name  to  a parganah  which,  according  to  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  once  contained  35,318  bighahs,  and  which  stretches  away  nearly  as  far 
east  as  the  banks  of  the  Panchana.  There  are  two  enormous  tanks  to  the 
east  of  the  village,  and  two  mud  forts  of  considerable  size  and  antiquity. 
To  the  north  of  the  first  tank  is  a long  line  of  tumuli,  which  mark  the  site 
of  some  large  Buddhist  vihara.  I cleared  away  one  end  of  it,  and  came  on 
a perfect  heap  of  figures,  some  of  them  quite  unique.  With  one  exception 
(that  of  an  idol  of  Ganesh)  all  the  remains  discovered  by  me  were  purely 
Buddhistic.  One  figure  is  eight-handed  and  somewhat  resembles  the  many- 
handed divinity  of  Tillarah,  and  another  is  a Padmopani  Buddda  nearly  life- 
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size.  Besides  the  figures,  I dug  out  a cliarana  almost  like  these  of  Efiia- 
griha. 

Islampur  is  about  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Biswak  and  is  still 
a very  flourishing  town,  doing  a good  trade  in  rice  and  tobacco,  and  affording 
a resting-place  for  the  pilgrims  who  pass  down  in  great  numbers  from  the 
north  of  Bengal  en  route  for  Gaya.  To  the  extreme  west  of  the  village  I 
lighted  on  the  remains  of  a large  vihara,  many  of  the  granite  columns  of  which 
still  exist  intact,  but  I regret  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  building  was  pulled 
down  somo  years  ago  by  the  zamindar  of  the  place,  one  Chaudhri  Zuhurul 
Haq,  to  construct  the  platform  of  his  now  masjid,  and  I am  told  cart-loads  of 
figures,  &c.,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  old  men  of  the  place  remember 
the  time  when  the  building  was  intact,  and  say  it  resembled  very  much  the 
‘ Sangi  Masjid’  of  Tillarah  and  contained  a Nagari  inscription,  and  a great 
deal  of  sculpture.  About  a mile  south-west  of  Islampur,  is  a small  village  called 
Icchos,  which  was  doubtless  the  site  of  a great  Buddhist  temple  and  vihara. 
I found  the  remains  ol  a tope  close  to  the  old  mud  fort,  and  saw  in  a garden  a 
great  figure  of  the  ascetic  Buddha,  nearly  six  feet  high.  A short  distance 
off,  I found  the  remains  of  two  very  fine  basalt  columns,  the  largest  piece 
being  still  six  feet  long.  The  base  is  2 feet  high  and  H feet  broad.  Next  to 
it  comes  a circular  band  or  ornament  one  foot  four  inches  wide,  each  corner 
being  decorated  by  a sprig  of  very  elaborate  scroll  work,  the  stone  behind 
which  is  hollowed  out  leaving  the  inner  circle  unbroken.  This  is  a constant 
feature  in  Buddhist  pillars,  and  I found  a miniature  reproduction  of  this 
column  at  Bogam,  a mile  to  the  north  ol  Bihar.  Above  the  ornament  in 
question,  the  shaft  becomes  octagon  and  there  is  a lion-rampant  at  each  of 
the  four  corners.  This  portion  of  the  pillar  is  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  de- 
corated with  small  arched  canopies  and  pillars  about  a foot  high,  surmounted 
by  fork-shaped  pieces  of  scroll  work.  Above  this  is  second  line  of  niches. 
The  quality  of  the  stone  is  very  fine  and  holes  have  been  rubbed  in  its  base 
by  persons  who  imagine  its  touch  a sovereign  remedy  for  swollen  necks  and 
throats  ! One  mile  south-west  of  Icchos  is  a large  village  called  Mubarak- 
pur.  To  the  south  is  a large  tank  and  at  its  north-west  corner  a huge  mound 
marking  the  site  of  a temple  or  vihara  of  great  importance.  I moved  away 
a great  portion  of  the  rubbish  and  succeeded  in  recovering  a large  quantity  of 
very  beautiful  figures.  Notably  I may  mention  a basalt  arch,  with  a gurgoyle 
face  for  its  (supposed)  keystone  and  long  lines  of  rich  carving  right  and  left,  a 
figure  of  Jama,  with  a background  of  flames,  and  a large  mixture  of  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  idols,  more  than  forty  in  number.  Several  of  there  were  un- 
finished, and  others  scarcely  begun.  For  this  reason,  I suppose  Mubarakpur 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a the  sculptor’s  studio. 

About  300  yards  to  the  south  of  the  Mubarakpiir  ruins  is  a village 
known  as  Afzalpur  Sarunda.  Here  again  are  the  remains  of  a tope  now 
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covered  by  a mud  fort.  To  the  south  of  the  village  is  another  large  tank  and 
I found  several  Buddhistic  figures  on  its  banks.  To  the  west  of  it  is  a fine 
uncultivated  plain  studded  with  mangoe  groves  and  stretching  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  to  the  distant  hills  of  Barabar.  In  the  western  outskirts 
of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the  side  of  the  tank,  are  the  marks  of  a 
large  tumulus,  and  several  Buddhist  figures  surround  it.  Following  a road 
for  about  a mile  to  the  south  across  the  plain,  I came  quite  suddenly  on  a 
large  tumulus  on  the  outskirts  of  a village,  the  name  of  which  is  Lat.  About 
a hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  this  place,  in  the  midst  of  a rice  field  lies  an 
enormous  column  hewn  from  a single  stone— -fifty -two  feet  in  length.  The 
base  is  square,  and  seven  feet  long  by  three  broad  ; the  capital  is  of  the  same 
shape,  but  is  five  feet  long  and  four  broad.  The  shaft  has  sixteen  sides,  each 
about  six  inches  hi  breadth.  There  is  not  a vestige  of  a temple  or  building 
in  this  plain  of  rice,  fields,  in  fact  one  might  almost  say  as  appropriately  of 
it,  as  of  the  Sundarban,  that  “ there  is  no  stone  big  enough  there  to  throw 
at  a dog.”  The  appearance  of  this  enormous  solitary  column  lying  by  itself, 
half  buried  in  the  sandy  soil  which  surrounds  it,  is  very  striking.  The  villagers 
of  Lat  [the  vernacular  for  ‘ a pillar’]  have  their  own  story  about  their  venerat- 
ed deity  (for  puja  is  daily  offered  to  it),  and  it  is  as  follows.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  Sibai  Singh  reigned  in  Tirhut,  having  Darbhangah  for  his 
capital.  The  king’s  servants  were  martial  men  of  the  Rajput  daste,  and  his 
favourite  was  a soldier  named  Ranjit  Singh.  One  day  the  king  went  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  works  at  a tank  which  he  was  excavating  near  bis  palace, 
and  Ranjit;  Singh  was  of  his  guards.  The  king  and  his  companions  began  to 
throw  up  the  earth  and  assist  the  workmen  at  their  labour,  but  Ranjit  stood 
aloof  leaning  on  his  spear.  This  provoked  the  king  who  began  to  chide  him 
for  his  indifference.  The  soldier  replied,  ‘ I am  by  caste  a Khatria,  my  busi- 
ness is  to  fight  or  to  execute  any  great  commission  you  may  entrust  me 
with — not  to  dig  or  build.’  On  this  the  king  wrote  a letter  to  the  prince  of 
Ceylon,  who  was  no  other  than  the  mighty  Raban,  and  requested  him  to  send 
two  colossal  pillars  for  the  new  tanks.*  The  execution  of  this  order  was 
made  over  to  Ranjit  Singh.  Taking  the  letter,  Ranjit  made  his  way  to  the 
“ golden  island  of  the  south,”  and  having  procured  the  pillars,  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  “ dhuts,”  or  supernatural  messengers  to  convey  them  to  Tirhut. 
These,  although  possessed  of  enormous  strength  could  only  travel  by 
night.  The  first  reached  Darbhangah  in  safety,  but  the  bearers  of  the  second 
tarried  at  Sarunda  to  get  oil  for  their  torches,  and  the  dawn  breaking  upon 

* To  plaoe  a large  pillar  in  the  centre  of  a tank  was  a custom  of  the  times.  In 
a great  tank  just  outside  Bihar  there  is  a column  about  twenty  feet  high  still  stand- 
ing. This  custom  has  hardly  ceased  to  prevail.  General  Claude  Martin  erected  a 
colossal  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  artificial  lake  which  faces  the  Indo-Italian  palace 
which  he  built  in  Lakhnau. 
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them  suddenly  they  fled,  leaving  their  burden  in  the  open  plain.”  It  is  said 
that  the  kings  of  Darbliangah  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  Lat. 
Mitarjft  Singh  (who  was  alive  in  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis)  spent  large 
sums  in  endeavouring  to  remove  it,  hut  was  at  last  deterred  by  an  apparition 
of  the  pillar,  which  warned  him  in  a dream  that  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose  would  lead  to  his  certain  destruction.  The  village  regard  the  Lat 
■with  the  most  superstitions  veneration  and  declare  the  last  time  it  was  pol- 
luted by  the  touch  of  an  unbeliever,  the  villagers  were  promptly  visited  a 
conflagration. 

About  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  Lat  is  a village  called  Dapthu, 
the  site  of  a great  mass  of  ruined  temples,  of  which  a long  account  is  given 
in  Montgomery  Martin’s  ‘ Gya  and  Shahabad,’  pp.  97-100.  I quote  it  in  de- 
tail merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  quickly  buildings,  even  of  the 
most  solid  description,  disappear,  under  the  influence  of  the  varying  seasons 
of  an  Indian  climate. 

“ Immediately  west  from  the  temple  called  Parasnath  is  a line  of 
four  temples  running  north  and  south.  The  two  extreme  temples  of  this 
line  are  said  to  be  those  of  Kanaiya,  the  images  of  which  entirely  resemble 
those  usually  called  LakslimS  Narayan  or  Viisudeva,  and  are  very  large.  I 
believe  that  those  which  have  two  attendants  on  each  side  are  usually  called 
by  the  former  name,  and  those  which  have  only  one  attendant  as  this,  are 
called  by  the  latter,  but  I did  not  at  first  attend  to  the  distinction,  and  can- 
not say  whether  or  not  it  is  generally  observed.  The  temple  furthest  north 
consists  of  one  chamber  supported  by  antique  columns  of  grauite. 

“ The  brick  work  had  fallen  and  was  rebuilt  by  Raja  Mitrajit’s  grand- 
father, but  has  again  decayed  a great  deal.  The  door  is  of  stone  and  is 
highly  ornamented.  The  original  sides  remain,  but  the  lintel  has  been 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  one  of  the  sides  of  the  door  of  Parasnath 
which  will  perhaps  show  that  before  the  repair  was  given,  the  temple  had 
been  so  long  a ruin  that  its  door  had  been  lost.  The  southern  temple  of 
Kanaiya  is  an  entire  ruin,  but  the  image  remains  in  its  place. 

“ The  central  temple  next  to  this  is  the  most  entire,  and  contains  a large 
image,  called  Surya,  and  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Akbarpur.  On  one 
side  is  placed  the  usual  figure  called  Lakshmi  Narayan.  The  temple  consists 
of  a flat-roofed  natmundir  porch,  or  propylacrum  and  of  a pyramidical  shrine 
or  mundir.  The  roof  of  the  former  consists  of  long  stones  supported  by 
stone  beams  and  these  by  columns.  The  interstices  of  the  outer  rows  are 
filled  with  bricks  to  complete  the  walls. 

“ The  shrine,  except  the  door  is  constructed  entirely  of  brick.  Both  the 
door  of  the  shrine  and  the  stone-work  of  the  porch  are  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  parts  that  consist  of  brick,  which  have  probably  been  several 
times  renewed ; but  there  is  no  appearance  that  the  image  or  stone- 
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work  has  ever  undergone  alteration ; and  this  seems  to  he  by  far  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  the  district  that  still  remains  tolerably  entire. 

The  porch  consists  of  four  rows  of  columns,  the  interstices  between 

the  two  outermost  of  which,  as  I have  said,  are  filled  up  with  bricks  to  form 
the  walls.  Bound  the  porch,  but  not  built  into  the  wall,  have  been  placed  a 
row  of  small  images  intended  as  an  ornament  and  not  at  all  consecrated  to 
worship. 

“ They  were  placed  in  the  following  order  : — A Surya  similar  to  that 
worshipped,  Jagadamba,  as  usual  killing  a man  and  a buffalo,  a Haragauri 
as  usual,  a Ganes  dancing  as  that  at  Dinajpur,  another  Haragauri  as  usual, 
a Lukshmi  Narain  or  Vasudeva,  as  usual ; another  Surya  ; a male  called 
Vishnu,  like  Vasudeva  but  in  armour  ; one  called  Gauri  Sankar  represents 
a male  sitting  between  two  females  and  leaning  one  foot  on  a crocodile. 
There  is  here  neither  bull  nor  lion  as  in  the  common  Gauri  Sankar,  or  Ha- 
ragauri. Another  Ganes,  another  Gauri  Sankar  or  Haragauri.  Another 
Ganes  ; another  Gauri  Sankar,  or  Haragauri,  another  Ganesa,  another  Gauri 
Sankar  like  the  last,  a Narasingha  in  the  form  usual  in  the  ancient  tem- 
ples of  this  district,  a strange  male  figure,  called  Trinilcrama  Avatar,  which 
I have  seen  nowhere  else  ; a female  sitting  on  a bull  and  leaning  on  a porcine 
head  which  is  called  Varaha,  but  is  quite  different  from  that  so-called  at 
Baragang,  nor  have  I seen  it  anywhere  else ; although  among  such  immense 
numbers  of  images  as  are  scattered  through  this  district,  many  may  have 
escaped  my  notice. 

“ On  the  outside  of  the  door  is  a very  curious  sculpture,  which  is.  called 
Bhairau,  but  seems  to  me  to  represent  a prince  riding  out  to  hunt  the  ante- 
lope. He  is  accompanied  by  archers,  musicians,  targeteers,  women,  dogs,  &c. 
The  animal  on  which  he  rides  is  by  the  natives  called  a sheep,  but  I pre- 
sume, was  intended  to  represent  a horse.  The  last  temple  of  the  place  im- 
mediately north  to  that  of  Surjya  is  an  entire  ruin,  and  has  contained  an 
enormous  linga,  before  which  is  placed  the  form  of  Gauri  Sankar  that  is 
common  at  the  place.” 

To  the  south  of  the  village  of  Dapthu  is  a large  dried  up  tank,  now  a 
flourishing  rice  field.  To  the  north  of  this  is  a huge  mound  covered  with 
the  densest  jungle.  I made  an  excavation  through  it,  and  found  a colossal 
figure  of  Vishnu  somewhat  mutilated,  and  a doorway  of  great  beauty.  This 
has  been  photographed.  It  consists  of  three  pieces.  The  two  lintels  are 
ornamented  with  boldly  executed  mouldings  to  the  right  and  left,  and  towards 
the  centre  by  lines  of  figures,  apparently  those  of  dancers  and  musicians. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  upper  cornice  is  a crowd  of  figures  supporting  a crown, 
extended  over  some  object  of  veneration,  which  has  been  too  much  mutilated 
to  admit  of  description.  The  musical  instruments,  dresses,  etc.,  are  precisely 
those  of  the  present  day. 
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Along  the  western  side  of  the  tank  are  the  remains  of  a row  of  temples, 
four  in  number,  of  which  two  have  yielded  completely  to  the  ravages  of 
decay,  and  the  sites  of  which  are  only  marked  by  mounds  of  earth,  broken 
pillars,  and  fragments  of  idols.  The  second  temple  still  remains  in  a tolera- 
ble state  of  preservation,  and  the  fourth,  although  very  dilapidated,  is  still 
perfect  enough  to  allow  the  spectator  to  form  a correct  idea  of  its 
size  and  proportions.  The  second  temple  of  the  row  is  built  of  bricks,  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  Bargaon,  and  faces  the  east.  There  is  a stone 
cornice  at  the  top,  and  the  entrance  consists  merely  of  a nai’row  opening  in 
the  brick  work.  This  leads  to  a court  or  porch,  twenty-three  feet  square, 
and  ten  high,  as  measured  from  the  inside.  The  roof  consists  of  long  slabs 
of  grey  stone  laid  from  east  to  west  and  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  plas- 
ter. This  is  supported  by  sixteen  columns,  twelve  of  which  are  almost 
entirely  imbedded  in  the  brick  work,  while  four  are  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  These  pillars  have  square  bases  and  capitals  and 
octagon  shafts,  and  are  surmounted  by  separate  capitals  oblong  in  shape, 
being  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  about  a foot  thick.  Various  idols  are 
grouped  around  the  chamber.  There  is  a distance  of  about  six  feet  between 
the  pillars.  At  the  west  end  of  the  room  is  a very  finely  carved  doorway 
(of  which  Montogomery  Martin’s  drawing  conveys  a very  incorrect  idea). 
It  measures  seven  feet  five  inches  in  width.  The  pillars  on  either  side  are 
two  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  and  the  slab  which  surmounts  them  is  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a very  beautiful  geometrical 
pattern.  The  actual  doorway  is  only  two  feet  nine  inches  wide.  It  leads 
to  a small  chamber  eight  feet  square,  the  roof  of  which  has  fallen  in,  but 
which  I suppose  was  once  covered  by  a dome  or  cupola.  This  contains  a 
large  looted  figure  of  Surjya  much  mutilated,  and  a very  perfect  one  of 
Vishnu,  similar  to  those  recovered  from  Bargaon,  and  now  in  my  collection. 

The  whole  building  resembles  most  strongly  the  Buddhist  temple  dis- 
covered by  me  on  the  Baibhar  hill  at  Rajgriha,  of  which  a full  description 
has  been  given  in  Chapter  IV.  Strange  to  say,  I only  found  two  purely 
Buddhist  images  amongst  the  ruins  of  Dapthu  ; but  I have  little  doubt  the 
temples  were  originally  intended  for  Buddhist  worship,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  several  figures  [most  probably  of  Buddhas]  appear  to  have 
been  deliberately  removed  from  the  ornamentation  of  the  doorway  found  by 
me  in  the  mound  to  the  north  of  the  dried-up  tank.  The  other  temple 
has  no  inner  room,  but  is  otherwise  similar  in  shape  to  the  first.  The  lintels 
of  the  door  (now  fallen  down)  are  very  fine,  and  are  almost  identical  with 
specimens  from  Nalanda  in  my  collection. 

Two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Dapthu  is  another  village,  called  Sarthua, 
where  I found  the  remains  of  a tope  (nearly  levelled  by  time)  and  a figure 
of  Buddha,  now  in  my  collection,  and  rather  larger  than  life.  It  is  in  the 
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usual  attitude,  and  the  Buddhist  creed  is  inscribed  over  the  halo  which  sur- 
rounds its  head.  Four  miles  east  of  Sarthua  is  a place  called  Mahmtida,  once 
the  site  of  a vihara.  There  is  a large  mound  of  hriclcs  to  the  east  of  the 
village,  at  the  top  of  which  several  granite  columns  have  been  collected  and 
arranged,  forming  as  it  were  a miniature  reproduction  of  the  Sangi  Masjid  at 
Tillarah.  Leaving  this  village,  and  going  seven  miles  to  the  north-east, 

I arrived  at  a hamlet  called  Sawra,  which  is  exactly  two  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  site  of  the  once  great  N&landa  monastery — the  modern  village 
of  Bargaon.  We  can  now  begin  to  trace  again  the  foot  steps  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  whom  we  left  at  Tillarah  setting  out  for  the  Guuamati  monastery, 
the  sacred  Pipal  tree  of  Bodh-Gya,  and  the  other  holy  places  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  mountains  of  Raj  agriha.  We  must  now  suppose 
for  a moment  that  he  has  finished  his  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Kusa- 
garapura,  and  having  arrived  within  the  precincts  of  “ our  sacred  mother 
Nalanda,”  is  describing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent.*  “ Au  sud-ouest 
de  Nalanda  il  tit  huit  a neuf  li,  et  arriva  a la  ville  de  Koulika.  Au  centre 
s’elevait  un  stoupa  qui  avait  ete  bati  par  le  roi  A^oka.  C’etait  le  pays 
natal  du  venerable  Mogalan-pouttra.  A cote  de  cetto  ville  il  y a un  stou- 
pa. Ce  fut  dans  cet  endroit  que  le  venerable  Mogalan-pouttra  eutra  dans  le 
nirvana  definitif ; le  stoupa  renferme  les  reliques  de  son  corps.”  This  spot 
can  he  most  satisfactorily  identified  with  Sawra.  I found  there  the  remains 
of  a large  stupa  and  nine  very  perfect  Buddhist  idols.  I again  return  to  the 
pilgrim’s  narrative.f  “ Apres  avoir  fait  quelque  li  a Test  du  pays  de  Moga- 
lan-pouttra il  reneontra  un  stoupa.”  This  must  be  Jagdespur — one  mile  to 
the  east  of  Sawra.  This  is  strangely  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  an  enormous 
tumulus  there,  together  with  a gigantic  alto-relievo  figure  of  Buddha,  now 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  Rukhmini.  Hwen  Thsang  then  seems  to  have  gone 
twenty  lis  to  the  south-east];  and  to  have  arrived  at  the  town  of  Kalapinika. 
“ On  y voit  au  centre,”  he  writes.  “ un  stoupa  bati  par  le  roi  Ayoka  ; c’^tait  le 
pays  natal  du  venerable  paripouttra.  Le  puits  de  sa  maison  existe  encore  au- 
jourd’hui.  A cote  du  puits  il  y a un  stoupa.  Ce  fut-la  que  le  venerable 
paripouttra  entra  dans  le  nirvana.  Un  monument  renferme  les  reliques  de 
son  corps.”  This  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  position  of  Chandi- 
mau,four  miles  south-east  of  Nalanda.  This  singularly  picturesque  spot 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Rajagriha  hills  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  Panchana.  The  surrounding  country  is  well-wooded,  and  a 
beautiful  tank  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  village,  which  possesses  a 
large  mud  fort,  said  to  have  been  built  early  in  the  last  century  by  Kamdar 
Khan  Main  of  Rajagriha.  To  the  south  of  the  tank  is  the  ruin  of  a stiipa, 
near  which  I found  a pile  of  Buddhist  idols — most  of  them  much  mutilated. 
I recovered,  however,  one  very  fine  figure  of  Buddha,  the  description  of 
* Memoires,  Tom.  II.,  p.  51.  f Memoires,  p.  51.  ] Idem,  p.  54. 
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which  I quote  from  my  catalogue.  [XV.]  Statue  of  Buddha,  in  black  basalt, 
five  feet  three  inches  high,  seated  on  a throne,  divided  into  two  portions. 
The  upper  consists  of  a double  row  of  lotus  leaves,  and  the  lower  is  divided 
into  five  compartments — containing  representations  of  devotees  at  either 
corner — then  two  lions-couehant  and,  in  the  centre,  the  Wheel  of  the  Law 
supported  by  a deer  on  either  side.  The  figure  is  seated  in  the  attitude  of 
meditation.  The  head  is  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  halo,  above  which  rises 
a three  branched  pipal  tree ; on  either  side  of  the  head  is  a seated  Buddha, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  body,  two  attendants  each  two  feet  high,  and  most 
elaborately  dressed.  The  one  to  the  right  has  a diminutive  Buddha,  seated 
in  the  hair,  which  is  twisted  into  a point.  These  figures  are  very  richly 
ornamented  with  a spangled  “ dhi'itf,”  and  highly  wrought  bangles  and 
necklace.  The  usual  flower  garland  surrounds  the  body,  and  a lotus  is 
grasped  in  the  left  hand.”  A little  further  to  the  east,  I came  on  another 
large  heap  of  Buddhist  carvings — door  lintels,  cliaityas,  etc.,  and  the  pieces  of 
an  enormous  Buddha  as  large  as  the  Telia  Bhandar  at  Nalanda,  or  the  Sri 
Bullum  Buddha  at  Titrawan.  About  half  a mile  to  the  south-west  is 
another  village — Kalyanpur.  There  I also  found  ruins  of  more  Buddhist 
buildings,  and  a number  of  idols.  The  principal  of  these  was  that  of  a god- 
dess, five  feet  high  and  seated  on  a throne,  almost  exactly  similar  to  that 
just  now  described.  The  figure  is  eight-handed  and  the  breasts  are  mutilat- 
ed. The  waist  is  encircled  by  an  elaborately  sculptured  girdle,  from  the 
centre  of  which  a chain  and  jewel  depends  over  the  pedestal.  A star  pat- 
terned garment  descends  from  the  waist  as  far  as  the  ankles  of  both  feet. 
The  left  foot  depends  from  the  throne,  and  rests  on  a lotus  blossom,  sup- 
ported by  the  head -and  arms  of  an  attendant,  while  a second  devotee  holds 
a flower  in  his  hand  a short  distance  off.  An  elaborate  ornament  encircles 
the  neck  and  the  lower  part  of  the  arms.  The  hair  is  gathered  up  in  a 
chignon  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but  ultimately  falls  in  ringlets  over  the 
shoulders.  Several  of  the  hands  are  mutilated.  The  upper  hand  on  the 
right  side  grasps  a circular  shield,  and  the  wrist  is  decorated  by  two  bangles. 
The  second  wrist  is  encircled  by  a ‘ batisi.’  The  third  hand  (having  three 
bangles  on  the  wrist)  grasps  a bow  and  the  fourth  a shell.  The  lower  hand 
on  the  right  side  rests  on  the  right  knee  ; the  next  holds  a sword,  and  has 
one  bangle  on  the  wrist.  The  third  is  ornamented  with  the  batisi,  and 
the  fourth,  having  two  bangles  or  armlets  on  the  wrist,  is  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing an  arrow  from  the  quiver.  On  either  side  of  the  heads  are  two  attend- 
ants holding  scrolls  or  garlands.  Around  the  large  figure  were  strewn 
innumerable  fragments  of  Buddhas  of  all  sizes.  Three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Kalyanpur,  one  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  Indra-Saila  hill,  which  rises 
from  the  bank  of  the  Panchana  river,  just  above  the  village  of  Giryak. 
Here  again  there  is  little  difficulty  in  following  the  steps  of  Hwen  Thsang, 
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and  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  words.*  “ A Test  du  stoupa  du 
paripoutra  il  fit  environ  trente  li  et  arriva  a une  montagne  appeltie  Indra- 
fila-gouha.  Les  cavernes  et  les  vallees  de  cette  montagne  sont  tenebreuses  : 
des  hois  fieuris  la  couvrent  d’  une  riche  vegetation.  Sur  le  passage  superieur 
de  cette  montagne  s’elevent  deux  pics  isoles.  Dans  une  caverne  du  pic  meri- 
dional il  y a une  grande  maison  taillee  dans  le  roc  : celle  est  large  et  basse. 

Sur  le  pic  oriental  il  y a un  couvent.  Devant  le  couvent  il  y a un 

stoupa  qu’  on  appelle  Hansa-sangharama.” 

VI. — The  Indra  Saila  Peak. 

The  range  of  rocky  hills,  which  run  in  a north-easterly  direction  nearly 
forty  miles,  abruptly  ends  at  Giryak.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Panchana  river,  which  here  leaves  the  Hisua-Nowada 
valley,  and  slowly  makes  its  way  southwards  through  the  Bihar  plain  to  the 
Ganges.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  an  enormous  mass  of  ruins,  which 
appears  to  mark  the  site  of  a Muhammadan  town  and  fort,  which  tradition 
holds  to  have  been  built  by  K&mdar  Khan  Main  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  to 
defend  the  fertile  fields  of  Bihar  from  the  frequent  iucursions  of  the  preda- 
tory Rajwars.  Above  the  western  bank  rise  the  two  precipitous  peaks 
which  crown  the  Indra-Saila  hill.  The  reader  will  remember  that  in  speak- 
ing of  Rajgir  I described  a narrow  ravine  which  stretched  away  to  the 
east  between  Udayagir  on  the  south,  and  Iiatnagir  and  the  Devaghat  hill 
on  the  north.  This  valley  terminates  at  Giryak,  about  a mile  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Indra  Saila  peak.  From  the  northern  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, a rocky  hill — the  Masellia-pahar,  (as  the  Rajwars  call  it) — runs  to  the 
south-west,  having  almost  a semi-circular  shape.  This  hill  meets  the  off- 
shoot of  Udayagir,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a passage,  far  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Banganga.  The  face  of  the  Masellia-pahar  near  the  pass  is 
almost  a sheer  cliff,  but  towards  the  centre  of  the  hill  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual,  and  it  was  therefore  fortified  by  a wall  sixteen  feet  thick,  which 
follows  closely  the  shape  of  the  mountain.  The  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Five  Hills  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  quite  as  strongly  forti- 
fied, both  by  art  and  nature  as  the  Banganga  and  Raj  agriha  gates.  It  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  plain,  and  just  above  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine  that  the  Gidda-dwar  cave  is  situated.  Seen  from  below,  it  looks  like 
a small  hole  in  the  rock.  Its  entrance  is  gained  with  difficulty,  for  the  last 
eight  feet  of  the  cliff  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  faced  by  a stone  wall, 
the  remains  of  which  are  tolerably  entire.  This  combination  of  the  natural 
and  the  artificial  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  front  of  the  Sattapanni  cave  on 
the  Baibhar  hill.  The  entrance  to  the  cavern  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  wide, 
and  its  roof  semi-circular  in  shape.  There  is  an  outer  chamber  forty  feet  long, 
from  which  a fissure  in  the  rock  appears  to  load  to  the  interior  of  the  hill, 

* Idem,  pp.  54-5. 
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but  abruptly  terminates  at  a distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the  en- 
trance. This  shows  the  tradition  which  makes  the  fissure  in  question  a 
subterranean  passage  leading  to  a tower  on  the  Indra-Saila  hill  to  be  perfect- 
ly erroneous.  The  atmosphere  in  the  cave  is  most  oppressive  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  the  home  of  a motley  tribe  of  vultures  and  kites,  a 
sulphureous  smell  proceeds  from  the  rock  which  has  a sickening  effect  on  the 
explorer.  Crossing  the  mountain  in  a north-easterly  direction  and  passing 
over  the  wall  [popularly  called4  Jarasandha’s  baud’],  one  comes  quite  suddenly 
on  the  eastern  peak  of  the  Indra-Saila  mountain.  This  is  crowned  with  a 
stone  platform,  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty  long 
and  one  hundred  broad,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  a large 
vihara  and  the  usual  temple.  The  wall  of  the  vihara  towards  the  east 
is  still  tolerably  entire,  and  was  originally  composed  of  enormous  bricks 
similar  to  those  found  at  Nalanda  and  Rajagriha.  Besides  this  wall, 
the  remains  of  the  temple  towards  the  western  end  can  clearly  be  traced, 
and  several  granite  pillars  in  the  vestibule  are  still  erect.  The  whole  of  these 
ruins  should  be  carefully  excavated  at  the  expense  of  Government,  for  the 
vihara  in  question  was  one  of  great  importance  and  antiquity.  I shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  monastery  again,  when  I come  to 
speak  of  it  in  relation  to  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  to  the  Indra-Saila  hill.  From 
the  eastern  door  of  the  vihara  a broad  stone  staircase  or  roadway  leads  to 
the  eastern  peak,  which  is  crowned  by  a brick  tower,  sixty-five  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  This  edifice  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  baithak,  or  resting-place,  of  Jarasandlia,  and  the  Asura  prince 
is  stated  in  popular  tradition  to  have  been  accustomed  to  sit  on  this  throne 
of  brick  while  he  bathed  his  feet  in  the  Panchana  torrent  a thousand  feet  below. 
The  length  of  the  staircase  connecting  the  two  peaks  is  four  hundred  feet. 
The  eastern  peak  is  called  by  the  country  people  Mamubhagna,  or  Phulwaria 
paha r — the  western,  Hawfdia-Pahar.  This  brick  tower  rests  on  a square 
platform,  now  a mass  of  ruins,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a vault  or  well 
in  the  centre.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  so-called  tower  is  in 
reality  the  remains  of  a stupa,  the  outer  portions  of  which  have  been  ruined 
and  removed  by  time.  A deep  inscision  has  been  made  in  the  base,  but  I 
believe  nothing  was  found  there  except  a packet  of  Buddhist  seals  in  wax. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  stupa  are  the  remains  of  an  artificial  tank  or 
reservoir,  about  one  hundred  feet  square.  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  Jarasandha’s  flower-garden.  From  the  ruins  which  crown  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  a stone  staircase  or  road  leads  to  the  plains  beneath.  This  first 
stretches  down  the  south  side  of  the  hill  to  a distance  of  three  hundred 
feet,  when  one  suddenly  comes  on  a small  stone  stupa  ; it  then  turns  to  the 
east,  and  after  traversing  a distance  of  sixteen  hundred  feet,  I arrived  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a stupa  on  either  side  of  the  path.  Just 
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at  this  place  there  is  a sort  of  plateau,  which  is  crowned  by  the  remains 
of  a perfect  cluster  of  topes.  The  path  then  continues  to  traverse  the  east 
side  of  the  hill  (passing  two  small  modern  temples  containing  footprints  or 
charanas  of  Vishnu),  and  at  a distance  of  eight  hundred  feet  reaches  the 
hanks  of  the  Panchana. 

Dr.  Buchanan  visited  Giryak  nearly  half  a century  ago,  and  a glance  at 
his  remarks  will  show  the  devastation  which  an  Indian  climate  can  bring 
about  in  a comparatively  short  time.* 

“ I now  proceed  to  describe  the  ruins  on  Girebraja  or  Giriyak  hill.  The 
original  ascent  to  this  is  from  the  north-east,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the 
summit  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  a,  road  about  twelve  feet  wide,  which 
has  been  paved  with  large  masses  of  stone  cut  from  the  hill,  and  winds  in 
various  directions  to  procure  an  ascent  of  moderate  declivity.  When  entire 
a palanquin  might  have  perhaps  been  taken  up  and  down ; but  the  road 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  horses  and  impracticable  for  carriages.  In 
many  places  it  has  now  been  entirely  swept  away.  I followed  its  windings 
along  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  until  I reached  the  ridge  opposite  to  a small 
tank  excavated  on  two  sides  from  the  rock  and  built  on  the  other  two  with 
the  fragments  that  have  been  cut.  The  ridge  here  is  very  narrow,  extends 
east  and  west,  and  rises  gently  from  the  tank  towards  both  ends,  but  most 
towards  the  west,  and  a paved  causeway  five  hundred  feet  long  and  forty 
wide,  extends  its  whole  length.  At  the  west  end  of  this  causeway  is  a very 
steep  slope  of  brick,  twenty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  wide. 
I ascended  this,  by  what  appeared  to  have  been  a stair,  as  I thought  that  I 
could  perceive  a resemblance  to  the  remains  of  two  or  three  of  the  steps. 
Above  this  ascent  is  a large  platform  surrounded  by  a ledge,  and  this  has  pro- 
bably been  an  open  area,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  from  east  to  west  by 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  surrounded  by  parapet 
wall.  At  its  west  end,  I think,  I can  trace  a temple  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
mandir.or  shrine,  and  natmandir,  or  porch.  The  latter  has  been  twenty-six  feet 
deep  by  forty-eight  wide.  The  foundation  of  the  north-cast  corner  is  still 
entire,  and  consists  of  bricks  about  eighteen  inches  long,  nine  wine,  and  two 
thick,  and  cut  smooth  by  the  chisel,  so  that  the  masonry  has  been  neat.  The 
bricks  are  laid  in  clay  mortar.  Eight  of  the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof 
of  this  porch  project  from  among  the  ruins.  They  are  of  granite  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  a distance.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  rude 
order  with  those  in  the  temple  of  Buddha  Sen  at  Kanyadol  and  nearly  of  the 
same  size  having  been  about  ten  feet  long,  but  their  shafts  are  in  fact  hexa- 
gons, the  two  angles  only  on  one  side  ot  the  quadrangle  having  been  trun- 
cated. The  more  ornamented  side  has  probably  been  placed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  building,  while  the  plain  side  has  faced  the  wall.  The  mandir 
* Montgomery  Martin’s  * Gya  and  Shahabad.’ 
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has  probably  been  solid  like  those  of  the  Buddhists,  no  sort  of  cavity  being 
perceptible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a cone  placed  on  a quadrangular  base, 
forty-five  feet  square  and  as  high  as  the  natmandir.  The  cone  is  very  much 
reduced,  and  even  the  base  has  been  decayed  into  a mere  heap  of  bricks. 
On  its  south  side  in  the  area  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  has  been  a small 
quadrangular  building,  the  roof  of  which  has  been  supported  by  pillars  of 
granite,  three  of  which  remain.  Beyond  the  mandir  to  the  west  is  a semi- 
circular terrace  which  appears  to  have  been  artificially  sloped  away,  very 
steep  towards  the  sides  and  to  have  been  about  fifty-one  feet  in  diameter. 
The  cutting  down  the  sides  of  this  terrace  seems  to  have  left  a small  plain  at 
its  bottom,  and  an  excavation  has  been  made  in  this,  in  order  probably  to 
procure  materials. 

“ Returning  now  to  the  small  tank  and  proceeding  east  along  the  cause- 
way, it  brings  us  to  a semi-circular  platform  about  thirty  feet  in  radius,  on 
which  is  another  conical  building  quite  ruined.  East  from  thence  and  adja- 
cent is  an  area  forty-five  feet  square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
low  square  pedestal  twenty-five  feet  square  divided  on  the  sides  by  compart- 
ments like  the  pannelling  on  wainscot,  and  terminating  in  a neat  cornice. 
On  this  pedestal,  rises  a solid  column  of  brick  sixty-eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. About  thirty  feet  up,  this  column  has  been  surrounded  by  various 
mouldings,  not  ungraceful,  which  have  occupied  about  fifteen  feet,  beyond 
which  what  remains  of  the  column,  perhaps  ten  feet,  is  quite  plain.  A deep 
cavity  has  been  made  into  the  column  probably  in  search  of  treasure,  and  this 
shows  that  the  building  is  solid.  It  has  been  constructed  of  bricks  cemented  by 
clay,  and  the  outside  has  been  smoothed  with  a chisel  and  not  plastered.  Part 
of  the  original  smooth  surface  remains  entire,  especially  on  the  east  side. 
The  weather  on  the  west  side  has  produced  much  injury.  To  the  east  of  the 
area  in  which  this  pillar  stands,  is  a kind  of  small  level,  called  the  flower- 
garden  of  Jarasandha,  an  idea  perfectly  ridiculous,  the  extent  being  misera- 
ble, and  the  whole  a barren  arid  rock.” 

This  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  so-called  tower,  written  when  it  was 
far  less  dilapidated  than  it  is  at  present,  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  that  the 
original  building  was  a stupa. 

The  ruins  on  the  Giryak  hill  are  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  reli- 
gious edifices  visited  and  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  The  subject  is  at 
once  so  important,  and  so  interesting,  that  I quote  from  him  in  full. 

“ Apres  avoir  fait  encore  trente  li  a Test,  il  arriva  a la  montagne  appelee 
In-to’-lo-chi-lo-kiu-ho-chan  (Indra-cila-gouha). 

“ Devant  le  couvent  du  pic  oriental  de  la  montagne,  il  y a un  stoupa.  Ce 
couvent  s’appelle  Seng-so-kia-lan  (Hansa  Sangliarama).  Jadis  les  religieux 
de  ce  couvent  suivaient  la  doctrine  du  petit  Vehicule,  appelee  la  doctrine 
graduello,  et  faisaient  usage  des  trois  aliments  purs.  Un  jour,  le  Bhikchou, 
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qui  etait  1’econome  du  convent  n’ayant  pu  se  procurer  les  provisions  neces- 
saires,  se  trouva  dans  la  plus  grande  perplexity.  II  vit  en  un  moment  une 
troupe  d’oies  qui  volaient  dans  les  airs.  Les  ayant  regardees  un  instant,  il 
s’ecria  en  riant : 

“ Aujourd’hui,  la  pitance  des  religieux  manque  completement ; mahd- 
sattvas  (nobles  etres),  il  faut  que  vous  ayez  egard  aux  circonstances.”* 

“ A peine  avait-il  acheve  ces  mots,  que  lo  chef  de  la  troupe  tomba  du  haut 
des  nuages,  comme  si  on  lui  eut  coupe  les  ailes,  et  vint  rouler  au  pied  du 
Bhikehou  (de  rdconome).  Celui-ci  rempli  de  confusion  et  de  crainte,  en  in- 
forma ses  confreres,  qui  ne  purent  lui  repondro  qu’en  versant  dos  larmes  et 
en  poussant  des  sanglots  : Get  oiseau,  dirent-ils  entre  eux,  etait  un  Bodhi- 
sattva ! et  nous,  comment  oserions-nous  le  manger?  Quand  Jou-lai  (le 
Tathagata)  a etahli  ses  preceptes,  il  a voulu  par  degres  nous  detourner  du 
mal.  Mais  nous,  nous  nous  sommes  attaches  a ses  premieres  paroles,  qui 
n’avaient  d’autre  but  que  de  nous  attirer  d’abord  a lui,  et  nous  les  avons 
prises  pour  une  doctrine  definitive.  Insenses  que  nous  sommes ! nous 
n ’avons  pas  ose  changer  de  conduite,  et  par  14,  nous  avons  cause  la  mort  de 
cet  oiseau.  Dorenavant,  il  faut  suivre  le  grand  Vehieule,  et  ne  plus  man- 
ger uniquement  des  trois  aliments  purs. 

“ Alors  ils  fireut  construire  une  tour  sacree,  y deposerent  le  corps  de  l’oie 
(haiisa),  et  Fomerent  d’une  inscription,  pour  trausmettre  a la  posterity  le 
souvenir  de  son  pieux  devouement.  Telle  fut  l’origine  de  cette  tour.” 

In  the  “ Memoires  sur  les  Controes  Oeeidentales,”  the  account  varies 
but  little  from  that  which  I have  quoted  from  the  older  volume.  The  writer 
here  tells  us  that  the  pilgrim  went  30  lis  from  the  stupa  of  Sariputra  (i.  e., 
from  Chandimau),  and  arrived  at  the  Indra-saila  hill.  The  valleys  and  caves 
of  the  hill  were  gloomy,  but  its  sides  were  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  crowned  by  two  peaks,  and  in  the  western 
one  was  a great  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  answers  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy to  the  position  of  the  Gidda-dwar  cave.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  the 
same  story  of  the  miraculous  forty-two  questions  which  Fall  Hiyan  relates 
of  the  “ isolated  rock”  of  Bihar. 

In  my  opinion  General  Cunningham’s  supposition  that  both  hills  are 
the  same,  is  based  on  insufficient  data,  especially  as  one  is  called 
in  Chinese  Siao-kou-shy-shan  ( i . e.,  the  Bihar  rock)  and  the  other  Yn- 
tko-lo-shi-lo-kin-ho,  (i.  e.,  the  Giryak  liill),t  which  certainly  seem  to 
be  far  from  one  and  the  same  thing.  Putting  aside  all  question  as 
to  position  or  language,  I maintain  that  a glance  at  a description  of 
the  two  hills  will  shew  them  to  be  entirely  different.  “ Siao-Tcaushy-shan ” is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  little  mountain  of  the  solitary  rock while  Yn- 

* Vie  do  Hwcn  Thsang,  p.  161-3. 

f Laidley’s  Fa  Hiyan,  p.  265. 

J do.  do.,  p.  264. 
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tho-lo-shi-lo-lcin-ho  (otherwise  rendered,  In-t'o-lo-cM-lo-lnin-ho-chan)  is  spoken 
of  as  a lofty  mountain  with  “ cavernes  et  vallees  te'nehreuses.”*  In  the  one  there 
is  no  cave — in  the  other  there  is. 

I shall  speak  further  on  this  subject,  when  I come  to  discuss  the  identi- 
fication of  Bihar,  and  hope  to  adduce  such  arguments  as  will  put  the  matter 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

However  this  maybe,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  great  vihara  of  the  Wild 
Goose  was  one  of  the  most  sacred,  andmost  popular  of  the  Buddhist  mountain- 
monasteries.  I find  it  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Ghosra- 
wan  Vihara,  which  dates  from  about  the  9th  century  of  our  era.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  pious  Yiradeva,  after  the  completion  of  numerous  acts  of  reli- 
gious merit,  “ erected  two  crest-jewels  in  the  shape  of  chaityas  on  the  crown 
of  Indra-saila  peak,  for  the  good  of  the  world.” 

We  must  now  wend  our  way  towards  the  convents  of  the  north-east  of 
Bihar. 

VII. — The  Monasteries  of  Ghosra'wan  and  Titra'wan. 

The  village  of  Ghosrawan  lies  exactly  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Indra-saila  peak  at  Giryak,  eight  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  great  Nalanda 
monastery,  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  “ isolated  rock”  of  Bihar,  and  ten 
miles  north-east  of  the  ruins  of  Baj agriha.  Although  the  Buddhist  remains 
found  at  this  place  are  of  great  interest,  and  the  inscription,  which  lay 
amongst  the  debris  of  its  once  magnificent  vihara,  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  the  name  of  Ghosrawan  does  not  appear  either  in  the  pages 
of  Buchanan  or  in  those  of  the  ‘ Ancient  Geography  of  India.’  The  modern 
village  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  men  of  the  Bhaban  caste,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  a small  mutiny  on  their  own  account  during  the 
horrors  of  1857,  which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  village  by 
fire,  and  the  exile  of  a great  portion  of  the  insurgents.  Although  many 
years  have  since  passed  away,  and  the  poppy  and  rice  lands  which  surround  it, 
arc  as  luxuriant  and  fertile  as  evor,  Ghosrawan  has  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity, and  roofless  tenements  and  blackened  ruins  still  tell  the  story  of  this 
“ seven-days  war.”  The  Bhabans,  which  form  such  an  important  component 
of  Bihar  society,  take  their  origin,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  days  of 
Jarasandha’s  rule  in  Rajagriha,  and  are,  down  to  the  present  time,  as  turbu- 
lent and  litigious  as  history  represents  them  to  have  been  in  former  years. 

The  character  of  the  caste  has  been  severely  handled  by  the  national 
proverbs  of  the  Bihiiris  ;f  and  I cite  two  of  them  below,  for  they  are  interest- 

* Vie  de  Ilwen  Tlisang,  p.  161. 

1"  oli  lyj'W  Gf 

Bhabans,  dogs,  and  elephants  are  always  fighting  amongst  themselves. 

Even  if  a Bhaban  swear  in  the  midst  of  the  Ganges  stream  on  the  sacred  idol,  his  son’s 
head,  and  the  Shdstras,  he  can  in  no  way  be  trusted . 
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ing,  as  speaking  of  the  men  who  now  cultivate  the  fields,  which  once,  I doubt 
not,  yielded  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  recluses  of  the  vihara  of  Vira- 
deva,  described  a thousand  years  ago,  as  being  “ as  lofty  as  the  mind  of 
its  founder,  and  which  the  travellers  in  aerial  cars  mistake  for  the  peak  of 
Ivailasa  or  the  Mandara  hill.”  Six  hundred  feet  to  the  south-east  of  the 
village,  there  are  the  remains  of  four  temples  or  topes,  but  time  has  reduced 
them  to  nearly  a level  with  the  surrounding  plain. 

On  a line  with  these  tumuli  is  a mud  fort  with  a tower  at  either  corner, 
which  measures  seventy  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  eighty  from  north  to 
south.  In  the  middle  of  the  village,  about  two  hundred  feet  to  the  north 
of  the  fort,  is  a row  of  very  fine  idols  commonly  designated  as  the  Singha- 
bani  Than.  All  the  figures  (with  one  exception)  are  purely  Buddhistic.  In 
the  centre  of  thorn  is  an  idol  of  Durga,  carved  in  black  basalt.  It  is  four 
feet  high  and  three  wide,  and  is  more  modern  than  the  Buddhist  figures 
which  surround  it,  and  very  inferior  to  them  in  design  and  execution.  The 
goddess  is  represented  as  seated  on  an  enormous  lion,  whose  mane  curiously 
reminds  one  of  the  wigs  in  use  by  our  Judges  at  home,  when  they  go  in  state 
to  Westminster-hall  on  the  first  day  of  Term.  The  right  foot  is  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  body,  while  the  left  rests  on  a lotus  flower.  The  figure 
is  eight-armed,  and  each  arm  grasps  the  usual  emblems.  To  the  left  of  this  is 
a veiy  beautiful  statue  of  Buddha,  four  feet  high.  The  figure  is  seated  in  the 
attitude  of  meditation  on  a cushion  covered  with  elaborate  ornamentation, 
which  rests  on  a throne  supported  at  either  comer  by  a lion-couchant. 
Prom  the  centre  of  the  throne  depends  a cloth,  the  folds  of  which  are  in- 
scribed with  the  Buddhist  creed,  and  covered  by  the  representation  of  a 
female  goddess  in  the  act  of  trampling  upon  an  adversary,  under  the  shade 
of  an  umbrella,  held  by  an  attendant  from  behind.  On  either  sido  of  the 
cloth,  a figure  (one  male  and  the  other  female)  is  seen  in  the  act  of  making 
an  offering.  The  main  figure  is  covered  by  a long  cloak,  and  the  hair  is 
knotted.  A halo  surrounds  the  head.  There  is  a cushion  at  the  back  of 
the  throne.  Above  the  head  is  a “ chaitya”  surmounted  by  a pipal  tree. 
Around  the  main  figure  are  eight  smaller  ones,  seated  in  different  positions 
on  small  thrones,  six  of  these  holding  lotus  flowers  of  different  design  ; in 
one  case  a bud,  in  another  a cluster,  in  a third  a full  blown  flower,  and  so 
forth.  The  seventh  grasps  a sword,  and  the  eighth  a sword  in  one  hand 
and  an  unfurled  banner  in  the  other.  At  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  that  is 
under  the  lions  which  support  the  throne,  is  a double  row  of  lotus  leaves,  this 
being  the  very  converse  of  the  ordinary  arrangement.  The  details  of  this 
figure  are  very  curious,  and  I have  never  seen  them  in  any  other.  At  the  side 
of  it  is  a standing  one  of  Buddha  about  four  feet  high.  The  body  is  covered 
by  a long  cloak  and  the  hair  is  knotted,  to  the  right  an  attendant  holds 
an  umbrella  over  the  head,  and  to  the  left  is  a three-headed  figure  holding  a 
bell  in  one  hand  and  a torch  in  the  other. 
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To  the  right  of  the  Hindu  idol  is  a figure  of  Buddha  under  a pillared 
canopy.  The  next  to  the  right  is  a figure  of  Buddha,  four  and  a half  feet  high, 
which  resembles  in  almost  every  particular  a still  finer  idol  which  I excavated 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Vihira.  This  latter  being  now  in  my  own  collection,  I 
refrain  from  any  detailed  description  in  the  present  case,  but  I may  mention 
that  the  main  figure  is  surrounded  by  five  smaller  ones,  the  first  being  seated 
in  the  hair  and  the  others  to  the  right  and  left  of  head  and  hands  respect- 
ively. 

Five  hundred  feet  west  of  the  Singhabani,  one  arrives  at  the  ruins  of  the 
viliara  and  temple.  The  former  now  consists  of  a mound,  having  a circum- 
ference of  some  200  feet,  and  the  latter  of  an  oblong  mass  of  bricks  and  rub- 
bish, measuring  120  feet  by  70  and  about  15  or  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  mound  is  strewn  with  broken  Buddhistic  idols, 
and  to  the  east  of  it  was  found  a fine  piece  of  black  basalt  one  foot  nine 
inches  long,  by  one  foot  three  inches  broad,  and  covered  by  a very  perfect 
inscription  ol  nineteen  lines.  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a 
reading  and  translation  of  this,  both  by  Babu  RajondralSla  Mitra  and  Pro- 
fessor Rtunkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  M.  A.,  which  I now  give  in  original, 
and  for  which  I beg  to  express  my  thanks. 

I. — The  Ghosrawan  Inscription.  Transcript  by  Ba'bu'  Ba'jendbaia'la 

Mitba. 

ii  wwif:^  vgrixm  towh"  ttsp  <st  ^jt 
% w i isiraiw- 

S sj  WUtJWUT  % ^TTrTT  riHnNxfSJSpTOrigUriTtTTVr  l| 

ST— 

j c\  c\  c\ 

a gnlsr:  i ^ fs-siTfrr^rXwTf^sT^TiWsj^nsTT^i^Ba  cf<T  ttst 

qWu  II  xmireRT  uirripz— 

<\  J ^ ^ 

a.  f%WjT  XJlir  VXT5I  WT  I qferaff^^r  qKSTT^sn- 

^ srasTHT  ^ttht  xrar:  ii  Trogmsn— 

'VST  »5fT:  TJnTCr  WWl  % W | sj-TTqXJrJt- 

XPUTTlfq  72%  f¥r?fi:  ^JtrfJTfflSTBWjif- 

■°  cT  ii  ?g;isrut?q  q^^rrsr  errmraf5?5*!  %tw^>fsr^^q7TRi  smr¥?T- 

T I 9TST  SJ  guswagrui  (jjjf)  5tUTfSm'bWSTJIR[ 

c ii  f^T^wqTTwjft'srqwfV- 
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<t  5^T  ^firaT^rfq-  II  55tos8TTrqiftTHqT- 

jrafhr  i st  rr^uufr^fwfw^'Jr 

\°  fcr?rr  n ^nrt  ufhqffigK:  f^^r^wqvnfVq<?r*r- 

tot  i siaw  sfhf^T^-qqfT?rrif:  qua^rKW— 

H TOT  STOTT  T^T*?  II  fimrTiTJTOTO:  T?  ^Siwfwi  JTT^T- 

J 

qfrqTwpqrq  fsnirr:  *jffemT  t:  fsr<n  i tj-*- 
Is?  Hf^vr^TTfra'  ^Fq^rerehlt  st^to:  ^^Tsi'wsjrfq^l  n 

' si  ^ ^ Sj 

'stt^i^t  ^ qfcqTf-rirrh?  qajr  aft«— 
f^TTT^fTTTTfqwfqrrrTjT  i ^Tfqwrfq  v- 

wrsisw  qqrvr:  i fqwnaqr  — 

<J 

V.8  «T  SSJT  Til^^rrfq  fr^TO  ^rf:  gnpn  I ^^qfgrrmqfTq^fl^K^- 

^ -N  ' ®S 

ft  qprarT^fJSJfr^T  II  rf^rj^r— 

I'i.  ^ eroniijTflWFii^^revrej  wqvf  wqTffiTnjr  i *j»nw  ^aTw^tvs 
fq^TJuiT^rf  qr^mfl^TWTt^rjsu'^T  ii  *t4— 

^ T§fiq»rT*r  ^s^TmrTTsfowrcraT  *r^rrer  fqfr?iTrt  TT’pnNiTrfsr- 

r ^ d J 

tW  fr*ir  i f*f  anftrgn  qvgrfsrorrT 

V3  ttrt  #-5i  stfs<n  ii  %TqT5raTJrftro 

^f^qTRJ  SfitfflWrlt  f*T3  T^qrTmgjTfT  I 

*,K  snqrf^Tr:  Tifqrjfi  JT*sUJinn7  ^i^ifttifg-  ^fTTfaKsiq  qq  n ^T^^r- 
^fsrq^t  wrTNT^f  ftwfw  E^rascjjrt 

°s 

qqm  <Tq%r  qiqqanKfj#:  i f^pvn%qris  fsifii^^^T  ^rq- 

=rnqnfiatfTi3T^rf  qtq^alJJ  SQ^T  II 

Translation’. 

“ From Success  to  the  auspicious  sage  Munindra  ( = Buddha)  whose 

mind,  bent  on  the  welfare  of  mankind,  lias  mastered  the  principles  of  morality, 
who  is  the  only  bridge  for  the  oppressed  to  cross  the  ocean  of  worldly 
trouble,  infested  by  the  frightful  crocodile  of  sin.  Women,  who  are  our 
sovereigns,  cannot,  even  when  they  are  all  united  together,  reduce  his  mind  : 
what  disgrace  is  there  then,  if  unaided,  I am  powerless  to  overcome  the  Lord 
of  the  Three  Regions  ? So  thought  the  mind-born  Cupid  and  flew  away  to  a 
distance  from  him.  May  that  auspicious  Yajrasana  preserve  the  illimitable 
universe  in  the  path  of  Buddhism  ! There  exists  an  excellent  country — the 
ornament  of  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  renowned  as  Nagarahara.  There 
lived  a courtier  by  name  Indragupta,  twice  born  by  race  [Dvija]  and  de- 
scended from  a very  noble  family.  Spotless  like  Indra,  he  flourished,  with 
his  accomplished  Rani,  the  mistress  of  his  household,  whoso  name  is  reckoned 
the  first,  when  people  recount  the  virtues  of  faithful  wives. 
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“ A son  was  born  unto  them,  who  from  his  birth  thought  of  the  future 
world  and  who  was  necessarily  dispassionate.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
all  the  pleasures  of  homo,  and  longed  to  attain  the  ordinance  of  Sugata  by 
retirement. 

“ Having  studied  all  the  Vedas  and  reflected  on  the  purport  of  the 
Sastras,  he  repaired  to  the  great  monastery  of  Kanishka,*  and  acquiring 
there  a knowledge  of  the  dispensation  of  the  all-knowing  (Sarvajna  —Buddha), 
the  theme  of  praise  of  all  intelligent  people,  he  performed  a penance.  This 
person  of  spotless  merit  and  manifold  virtues,  distinguished  by  all  the 
qualities  of  a worthy  disciple,  resplendently  free  from  the  stains  of  this  Kali 
age,  even  as  a young  man,  the  lauded  of  all  sages  was  Vibadeva. 

“ Wishing  on  one  occasion  to  offer  his  adoration  to  the  adamantine  throne 
(vajrasaua)  of  the  great  auspicious  Bodhi  he  came  to  this  place, f and  sub- 
sequently, with  a view  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  Bhikshus  of  tho 
country,  repaired  to  the  Vasanauvana  vihara. 

“ Abiding  there  for  a long  time,  that  person  ( Viradeva)  who  had  made 
knowledge  his  only  object,  obtained  the  respect  of  the  king  of  the  country, 
Devapa'i,a,J  and  flourished  with  daily  increasing  lustre,  even  as  the  sun, 
(Puslian)  the  dispeller  of  widespread  gloom. 

“ He  was  as  the  soul  of  Bhikshus,  beneficent  even  as  one’s  own  hand 
and  the  elect  of  Satyabodhi,  he  lived  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ndlandd 
and  the  stability  of  the  congregation  (sangha).  His  virtues  have  made  re- 
splendent the  crown  jewel  of  chaityas  on  the  crest  of  the  Indra-saila  hill, 
which  promotes  the  welfare  of  creation  by  the  dispensation  of  virtue,  although 
addressed  as  the  husband  of  many. 

“ Favoured  for  his  meritorious  deeds  by  the  faithful  and  well-pro- 
tected lady  Nalanda,  whose  person  ivas  embellished  with  richly  endowed 
vihdras,  he  was  nevertheless  praised  as  the  pure  and  meritorious  by  all 
men. 

“ He,  who  curing  by  his  look  alone  persons  overwhelmed  with  the 
fever  of  destruction,  cast  into  shade  even  the  glory  of  Dhanwantari  ; he  whom 
men,  having  obtained  all  the  objects  of  then-  longing,  looked  upon  as  the  all- 
granting Tree  of  Desire  (Kalpa-taru),  even  he  caused  this  noble  building  (to 
be  erected),  lofty  as  his  mind,  for  the  greatest  object  on  earth,  the  adamantine 
throne  of  Buddha  ; (vajrasana)  a building  which,  when  beheld  by  the  travel- 
lers of  the  sky,  leads  to  the  impression  of  its  being  a peak  of  either  Kaildsa 
on  the  Mumlara  hill. 

“ By  him  who  had  given  away  everything  he  had,  and  thereby  became  the 
most  munificent  among  those  who  do  good  to  mankind  ; who  was  the  most 

* Seo  Cunningham’s  ‘ Anoient  Geography,’  p.  99.  + Ghosrawan. 

J See  Babu  BijendraWla  Mitra’s  note  on  the  Nalanda  inscription  in  my  account 
of  those  ruins,  published  by  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
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ardent  in  the  knowledge  of  Buddha,  most  emulous  in  acquiring  high  merit, 
who  was  fearless  alike  amongst  his  own  people  and  strangers  in  this  ever-pro- 
gressing virtuous  region , has  raised  this  flag  of  renown  in  honour  of  his 
maternal  and  paternal  races  in  the  northern  regions. 

“ Whatever  fruits  may  proceed  from  this  act,  which  may  he  likened  to  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  mansion  of  liberation,  may  the  same  he  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  divine  knowledge  of  Buddha  by  mankind  at  large, 
foremost  by  his  parents  and  ancestors ! 

“ As  long  as  the  tortoise  supports  the  ocean-girt  receptacle  of  matter,  as 
long  as  the  darkness-dispelling  sun  sheds  his  fiery  rays,  as  long  as  the  mild 
luminary  continues  to  sooth  mankind  and  the  night,  so  long  may  this  bright 
act  of  Viradeva  prosper  in  this  world  !” 

Babu  iUjendralala  Mitra  remarks,  that  the  date  of  the  dedication  is  not 
given,  but  looking  to  the  character,  the  well  known  Kutila,  and  the  allusion  of 
Deva  Pala  of  the  Pala  dynasty  of  Bengal,  the  inscription  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  dedicator  was  a recluse  from  the  north- 
west frontier  and  bore  the  name  of  Viradeva.  His  native  town  was  Nagarahara, 
once  a famous  seat  of  Buddhism,  but  now  in  ruins.  His  father,  Indragupta,  is 
described  as  a friend  of  the  king  (Rajasakha),  that  is,  as  I take  it,  a courtier ; 
but  he  must  have  held  high  rank  in  court,  as  his  wife  is  styled  a Rani,  or 
Queen.  Viradeva  was  of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  and  in  early  manhood 
retired  from  the  busy  world,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in 
the  Kanishka  monastery,  where  he  devoted  a great  portion  of  his  life  to 
study  and  penance,  and  to  following  the  practice  of  his  order.  He  started 
on  Ms  travels  and  came  to  theNalanda  monastery  in  Bihar,  and  afterwards 
dwelt  for  a time  in  the  Vasanauvana  vihara,  where  he  got  himself  noticed 
and  respected  by  the  king  of  the  country,  Deva  Pala. 

Where  the  monastery  was  situated  I cannot  ascertain.  It  was  pro- 
bably somewhere  near  Manikyala  in  the  Paujfib  or  near  his  home. 

II. — The  Ohosrdwan  Inscription. — Transcript  hg  Professor  Ra'mkrisiina 
Gopa'l  Biiastdarka'r,  of  Bombay. 

rf^Rr^TT^TWi:  WK’JWWp 

jtcstt:  vBt  i ^ rrai- 

||  v[?]#[?]^r  fspspfv:  * ^ a ^ 

VVT5?  I 

^vrfir  vw  ii  rn«int3fT  a. 
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qw  ^«rrf  fqfqft  qT  wr^r  qq  qri%fP  l ^Twn^wirfa 

7TU  faTW  nqsqqT  ^Jirrirrewflwq  i 

7j  II  qgjqqhq  qqtsirq  aTTJ'T^rq^:  q^ifqqtv  I (five 

letters  illegible)  wqq  uswmiqj  qsq^rjnfwiqwJTRI  « 

CTranrc  h inn  fro^qrqiiravrfq^ifl:  rs^^qji vr¥ft^q^Tf«TT3?:  1 

qfsfqrqvfq  flq^q:  il  q^arew  ’qtqqr?iqTfqqqnrmsqT  l 

hu  <mr$JjT<9,?^fwfVrg'5r  qtqsqKrqw  <£ 

J S\ 

nr*  fwqir  ii  ffTwaw^  qfrrqfTtTjK-'  qft^qqra*jq*iTfVq^rwrq^r:  I 

Vj  VJ  5\ 

qw:  qfqf^^T^qfVrnw  qqq  ^Tfcw  \° 

nu:  WXT  XXm  ||  fvi^rrTftrqq:  X?  fq;mWTSt^Tqf<- 

qi^STTq  fsrqWi  Bffiqq  q:  fqflP  I qWdT  q?i  U 

qtqfqqrsiqril  qtoroqrTq?|q'«T  ^sjltfi:  qqTqq^frfqrfT  II 
qnra^qr  'q  qfvqTfiawqq  Biqi  ’7t«  ^ 
f%qiqqfqqrrfqqfqrn«;7qr  i q^Tfqwrsfq  qsqftfqqqqnrw  q:  qra  Hiarrfrr 
qraaja:  STOW  II  f^IT^T  qqqcmqsrq  ^ 

ei  fqjT  a^aiffq  fq  qq  qq:  q«rq:  | q%fqqTqqf*rq>nqqrc£iq  %qrq 
qtWfrqg’qqqT  Jzqtrn  il  qqwq;  \a 

q a<T«T-Ufl^Tqa|q^iqvr«J  qqq  qqqTriqqj  I qSTTqiT  q^fqq^  fanirT- 

jrrqf  «fi^fqq*qqqqtqvszTq^T  n u 
^irqqqq  qsi^f  ^rqrqrq  [?]  wi^qr  »m,ar  fqfqq^qq  qq  JTvifqqjfq- 
q^[?]wiqr  i qsq#q  fq^a  fqanfqq  qqrq'qifqqfTq  \i 

fqjm  qq  wq  qfri^^vr  qraar  vqrijq’Ntqq  il  biqiqqTflfqq  qfai- 
qq[?]qj  qrtfnqqi  fqqrq  qq;qrqqqirq  [?]  \<& 

?r<qrf^;rr:  qfqqv  jrwqqj  q-R?Tfa%  srsrcimqqq  qq  n qrqqjw  ojqtfq- 
Vf  rf-KITat  f*Wfq  \t= 

rrqf<T  rjqa'T  aiat^Tq^faji:  i f%pqr#rq>T:  fafqqqqqT  q-r«qyqq  qi^m-q^- 

aqa  aV’Cq;q^i  ?3^r 11  » <t  n 

Translation. 

“ Victorious  is  the  glorious  lord  of  Munis  who,  by  his  mind,  operating  for 
the  good  of  all  creatures,  found  out  the  system  of  truth  and  who  is  the 
only  bridge  for  crossing  the  ocean  of  worldly  existences ; which  [bridge] 
the  crocodiles  of  sms,  producing  affliction,  cannot  approach.  May  he,  the 
* The  Kev.  Dr.  J.  Wenger  who  kindly  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  correcting 
the  proofs  of  these  inscriptions,  remarks  that  the  word  Vasanauvana  doos  not  occur  in 
the  text.  The  word  actually  used  is  Jas'o va'fmap-ur,  varma  being  the  title  of  a dynasty 
of  kings.  Vasanauvana  may  of  course  be  a synonym.  The  inscription  appears  to 
be  metrical,  but  has  not  been  printed  as  such.  Strange  to  say,  the  Sanskrit  is  far 
purer  than  is  usually  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  Piila  kings. 
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glorious  being,  seated  on  the  seat  of  adamant  (vajrasana)  under  the  Bodhi 
tree,  protect  the  whole  universe, — he,  whom  the  fancy-born  (god  of  love) 
shunned  from  a distance,  as  if  reflecting  that  there  was  no  shame  in  it,  if  he 
single-handed  were  powerless  to  attract  the  mind  of  the  lord  of  the  three 
worlds,  when  his  superiors  who  had  gathered  together,  proved  unable  to  do 
so.  There  is  a country  known  as  Nagarahara,  the  land  of  which  is  the 
ornament  of  Uttarapatha  (Northern  India).  There  was  a Brahman  there 
of  the  name  of  Indragupta,  the  friend  of  the  king,  who  was  born  in  a family 
that  had  risen  high.  The  meritorious  and  excellent  Brahman  shone  like 
the  moon  with  his  spotless  digits, — united  to  a wife, — |_one  word  ille- 
gible] a wife  of  whom  mention  is  first  made  by  people  in  going  over  the 
stories  of  faithful  wives.  From  them  was  born  a son  who  was  exceedingly 
.thoughtful,  and  whose  mind  even  in  childhood  was  filled  with  thoughts  of 
the  next  world,  and  even  in  his  house,  rich  in  all  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
he  remained  unconcerned  [took  to  no  pleasure],  in  order,  by  the  renunciation 
of  the  world,  to  adopt  the  system  of  Sugata.  Having  studied  all  the 
vedas  and  reflected  on  the  shfistras,  he  went  to  the  vihara  of  Kanishka, 
and  following  him  who  was  praiseworthy  on  account  of  his  severity,  and 
who  was  all-knowing  and  free  from  passions  [two  or  three  words  illegible], 
he  practised  penance.  The  pupil  of  one  who,  by  his  pure  virtues,  had 
obtained  great  fame,  he,  Viradeva — graceful  by  the  possession  of  befitting 
virtues,  character  and  fame,  and  with  a lustre  free  from  the  stains  of  Kali, 
was  like  the  new  moon,  an  object  of  adoration  even  to  the  munis.  He  once 
came  to  the  great  Bodhi  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  vajrasana  (adamantine 
seat),  and  thence  went  to  see  the  mendicant  priests  of  his  country  to  the 
Yasovarmmapura  Vihara.  While  staying  here  for  a long  time,  respected 
by  all  and  patronized  by  the  king  Devapala,  he,  having  obtained*  splendour 
[of  knowledge  or  power],  outfilling  by  his  every-day  rise  all  the  quarters, 
and  dispelling  darkness,  shone  like  the  sun.  Appointed  to  protect  (govern) 
Nalanda,  he,  the  friend  of  the  Bhikshu,  as  if  he  were  his  arm,  abided  by 
his  true  knowledge  concerning  the  churchf  (or  congregation — sanghd),  and 
having  already  taken  the  vow  of  a S'ramana,  erected,  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  two  crest-jewels  in  the  shape  of  chaityas,  on  the  crown  (summit)  of 
Indra-saila.  Though  shining  bright  by  means  of  NalandiiJ  who  having 
been  protected  by  him,  had  her  body  adorned  with  a splendid  row  of  viharas, 
he  was  praised  by  good  people  saying,  “Well  done,  well  done,”  when  he 
became  the  husband  of  the  wife  Great  Fame.  Dispelling  the  fever  of 

* The  three  epithets  here  have  a double  meaning,  one  applicable  to  the  sun  and 
the  other  to  Viradeva. 

t That  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a united  church  and  to  construct  viharas 
for  congregational  purposes. 

$ Compared  to  a wife. 
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anxiety  of  afflicted  persons  by  a mere  look,  he  put  to  shame  the  might  of 
Dhanvantari* * * §  and  was  regarded  as  equal  to  a Kalpa-taruf  by  people  whose 
desires  he  had  fulfilled  by  granting  to  them  all  objects  wished  for.  By 
him  was  erected  this  house  for  tho  best  thing  in  the  world,  the  adamantine 
seat  (vajrasana),  as  lofty  as  his  own  mind,  which  the  movers  in  ©rial  cars 
mistake  for  a peak  of  Kailasa  orMandara,  when  they  look  at  it.  With  his 
desires  fixed  on  enlightenment  (or  true  knowledge — sambodhi)  and  with 
a heroism  rivalling  his  other  qualities,  he,  practising  liberality  to  the  friends 
of  all  creatures  by  giving  his  all,  and  exercising  his  holy  authority  here, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  his  fame  on  the  two  poles  of  his  familyj  (family  of 
father  and  mother)  in  Uttarapatha.  Since  in  the  shape  of  his  famous  deeds 
he  erected  a staircase  to  ascend  the  place  of  final  emancipation  and  obtained 
religious  merit,  may  all  people  without  exception,  headed  by  his  father  and 
all  the  elder  ones,  attain  to  real  knowledge§  (sambodhi)  ! May  the  bright 
fame  of  Viradeva  last  in  the  world  as  long  as  the  tortoise  bears  the  earth  begirt 
with  the  seas,  as  long  as  the  sun  with  his  warm  rays,  the  destroyer  of  dark- 
ness, shines,  and  as  long  as  the  cool-beamed  moon  renders  the  nights  bright !” 

In  the  middle  of  the  east  wall  of  the  vihara  I found  a very  beautiful 
figure  three  parts  concealed  in  the  ruins.  It  is  now  in  my  collection  at 
Bihar,  and  I extract  the  description  of  it  from  my  catalogue  : — “ No.  XYI. 
A magnificent  alto-relievo  figure  in  black  basalt,  eight  feet  high,  probably  of 
Yajrasattva  Buddha  [Schlagintweit,  p.  53].  The  feet  rest  on  a lotus 
pedestal,  and  there  is  no  throne  underneath.  The  hair  rises  from  the  fore- 
head, and  is  twisted  into  a pyramidieal  cone  which  is  nearly  a foot  in  height. 
In  its  midst  a Buddha  is  seated  in  the  state  of  contemplation.  A jewelled 
frontlet  passes  from  behind  the  ear  over  the  brow.  The  figure  is  four-armed, 
and  each  wrist  is  ornamented  with  an  elaborately  wrought  bangle  or  bracelet. 
Other  jewels  adorn  the  feet,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  or  rather  the 
root  of  the  four  arms,  for  the  second  pair  appear  only  to  spring  from  the 
elbows.  Above  the  head  two  winged  figures  support  a jewelled  crown  with 
three  points.  The  upper  hand  on  the  left  side  grasps  a lotus  stalk  springing 
from  tho  ground,  while  the  lower  holds  a large  bell,  the  rim  and  clapper  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  a bead-work  pattern.  The  palm  of  the  hands 
on  the  right  side  are  turned  outwards  and  exhibit  the  mark  of  sovereignty. 
The  upper  one  grasps  a “ mala,”  or  rosary.  A ribbon,  or  scarf,  three  inches 
wide,  passes  over  the  left  shoulder  across  tho  body.  A cloth  covered  with 
a pattern  of  stars  depends  from  a cord  beneath  the  navel,  and  extends  as 

* Physician  of  the  gods. 

f A heavenly  tree  having  the  power  of  granting  anything  desired. 

t The  word  • vans'a’  means  ' race  or  family’  and  ‘ a pole  or  lamboo,’  and  is  here 
used  in  both  the  senses. 

§ By  means  of  his  good  deeds  which  serve  as  a staircase. 
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far  as  the  knee.  A jewelled  girdle,  with  a large  buckle,  encircles  the  waist. 
There  is  a third  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  On  either  side  are 
two  grotesque  attendants.  The  one  to  the  right  is  extremely  corpulent, 
and  is  quite  nude.  It  is  in  a kneeling  position  and  grasps  a lotus  stalk, 
the  flower  of  which  is  seen  behind  the  upper  right  hand.  The  one  to  the 
left  is  clothed  similarly  to  the  main  figure,  and  leans  on  a mace  grasped  in 
the  left  hand.  The  Buddhist  creed  is  inscribed  in  the  background  and  the 
donor’s  name  below.”  On  the  north  side  of  the  vihSra  I found  another 
very  perfect  figure.  I describe  it  in  my  catalogue  as  follows  : — “ No.  IX.  An 
alto-relievo  figure  of  Buddha  in  black  basalt,  three  feet  three  inches  high. 
The  figure  is  in  the  attitude  of  contemplation,  and  is  clothed  with  a long 
robe  depending  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  reaching  the  ankle.  It  rests  on 
a lotus-leaf  pedestal,  supported  by  a lion-eouchant  on  either  side,  and  in 
the  centre  a female  devotee  is  seen  in  the  act  of  making  an  offering.  The 
hack  of  the  throne  is  richly  carved,  and  terminates  in  two  points.  It  singu- 
larly resembles  a gothic  chair.  A halo  surrounds  the  head  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a pipal  tree.  Above  this  is  seen  a couch  on  which  Buddha  lies 
in  the  state  of  nirvana.  The  right  hand  is  placed  under  the  head  which  is 
supported  by  a pillow,  and  the  left  is  parallel  with  the  side.  At  either  end 
of  the  couch  is  a kneeling  devotee.  Above  the  body,  rises  a “ chaitya,”  and 
on  either  side  of  this  are  musical  instruments.  To  the  right  of  the  main- 
figure  is  one  of  Mayadevi  (the  mother  of  Buddha),  grasping  with  one  hand  a 
tree  and  resting  on  the  other  arm.  Above  this,  is  a figure  of  Buddha  stand- 
ing in  the  attitude  of  instruction.  At  the  right  side  is  a small  elephant,  and 
above  this  a seated  Buddha  in  the  attitude  of  instruction,  a devotee  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet.  On  the  left  side  of  the  main  figure,  is  a seated  figure  of 
Buddha  with  the  ‘ fasting  bowl’  in  his  lap  ; above  this,  a standing  figure  of 
Buddha  ; and  at  the  top  a seated  figure  corresponding  with  that  on  the  other 
side,  except  that  the  “ Wheel  of  the  Law”  which  is  supported  by  a deer  on 
either  side,  takes  the  place  of  the  kneeling  devotee.” 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  south  of  the  vihara 
of  Viradeva  are  the  remains  of  another  temple  of  considerable  size.  I dis- 
covered there  a standing  figure  of  Buddha  six  feet  high,  resembling  in  every 
particular  the  one  described  at  the  Singhabfini,  except  that  there  are 
no  attendants,  and  a “ chaitya”  on  each  side  of  the  head.  A short  distance 
to  the  south-west  of  the  great  temple  is  an  image  ot  Durga,  now  worship- 
ped as  Mahisasurmardani.  To  the  north-west  is  a temple  containing  a simi- 
lar idol,  now  adored  under  the  name  of  Asaji.  To  the  west  of  the  village 
lies  a large  tank,  the  Set  or  Sao-talab,  Two  miles  north  of  Ghosrawan 
once  flourished  a great  sister  monastery,  the  vihara  of  Titrawan,  which  I shall 
presently  describe  at  length. 

Four  miles  due  east  of  the  convent  of  Viradeva,  and  about  nine  miles  from 
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Giryak,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  sandy  bed  of  a once  mighty  river,  the  Sakri. 
On  the  opposite  shore  there  rises  a solitary  hill — steeper,  but  less  lofty,  than 
the  isolated  rock  of  BiMr.  Three  sides  of  it  are  precipitous  cliffs,  the  fourth 
a series  of  shelving  rocks  sloping  away  to  the  north.  The  summit  is  an  even 
plateau  four  or  five  hundred  feet  square,  literally  covered  with  the  remains 
of  an  enormous  vihara,  and  of  numerous  stiipas  and  temples.  Some  of  the 
piles  of  brick  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  I found  the  remains  of  Bud- 
dhist idols  in  several  parts  of  the  hill.  This  rock  is  called  Parahati,  and  a 
flourishing  village  of  the  same  name  lies  at  its  foot.  One  mile  east,  or  perhaps 
rather  north-east  of  the  “ solitary  hill,”  is  situated  the  village  of  Aphsar. 
Aphsar  is  singularly  rich  in  Buddhistic  remains,  and  on  its  outskirts  there 
is  an  enormous  tumulus,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  remains  of  a large  temple  attached  to  a vihara.  I visited  Aphsar  in 
September,  1871,  and  recovered  four  or  five  figures  from  it.  They  all  of  them 
merit  detailed  description.  The  most  important  of  them  is  a colossal  male  figure, 
[a  statue,  properly  so  called,]  about  eight  feet  high,  and  four-armed.  The 
head  is  surmounted  by  a richly  jewelled  crown,  almost  identical  in  shape 
with  the  regal  cap  of  Banna  and  Siam,  from  underneath  which  long 
ringlets  fall  profusely  over  the  shoulders.  The  sacred  thread  \_poita~\  is» 
noticeable  on  the  body,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ornaments.  In  my  opinion, 
the  figure  represents  some  prince  or  general — certainly  not  a Buddha,  or  any 
Hindu  deity. 

Another  remarkable  figure  is  a large,  and  exquisitely  carved  linga, 
hearing  on  either  side  a face  life-sized.  The  style  of  carving  is  'precisely  that 
of  the  other  purely  Buddhist  idols,  and  it  was  found  close  to  the  tumulus, 
near  the  site  of  the  colossal  boar  for  which  Aphsar  is  famous,  and  strange  to 
say,  close  to  the  place  where  Major  ICittoe  discovered  an  Ayoka  inscription 
of  great  length  and  value,  but  which  almost  immediately  afterwards  was 
lost.  During  my  stay  in  Bihar,  I made  every  effort  to  trace  it,  but  without 
success,  although  I received  every  aid  from  my  friend,  Babii  Bimola  Charan 
Bhattacharjya,  then  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Nowada.  likbu  Bimola  Charan 
has  succeeded  me  at  Bilnir,  and  devotes  much  time  and  care  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  large  collection  of  Buddhistic  sculptures.  Owing  to  his  zeal  in  the 
matter  (for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  scientific  men),  there  is  now 
every  prospect  of  the  Bihar  Museum  becomiug  a permanent  local  institu- 
tion, and  he  tells  me  that  it  has  become  a sort  of  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
the  country  round  ; in  fact,  the  descendants  of  Afoka’s  brahmans  at  Raj  agriha 
are  beginning  to  look  on  it  as  a serious  opposition,  and  to  tremble  lest  it 
should  cause  a diminution  in  their  income.  I take  this  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly thanking  my  successor  for  all  he  has  done  in  this  matter.  To  return 
to  Aphsar.  The  Parabati  rock,  we  must  remember,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  thir- 
teen miles  south-east  of  Bihar,  and  the  ruins  I have  just  described,  shew  it  to 
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have  been  a place,  which,  in  Buddhist  times,  was  second  only  in  importance  to 
Nalanda,  Rajagriha  and  Bihar. 

Travelling  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Aphsar  in  a north-westerly 
direction,  one  arrives  at  the  great  mass  of  ruins  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
Titrawan  monastery.  Like  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Ghosrawan, 
Tit  n't  wan  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  is  barely  mentioned 
by  General  Cunningham  in  his  ‘ Ancient  Geography  of  India.’  A glance 
at  the  accompanying  rough  sketch  map  will  shew  at  once  the  extent  of 
these  interesting  remains,  and  will  convince  the  archaeologist  that  they 
will  repay  a visit.  We  may  here  again  return  for  a moment  to  Hwen 
Thsang.  After  leaving  the  Indra-saila  peak,  he  is  stated  to  have  gone 
one  hundred  and  sixty  lis  to  the  north  east  to  the  monastery,  known  as  Kia- 
pou-te-kia-lan,  ortho  ‘ Kapotika  [/.  e.,  pigeon]  vihara.’  Both  General  Cun- 
ningham and  M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin  agree  in  thinking  the  reading  in- 
correct, and  in  substituting  sixty  for  one  hundred  and  sixty.  This  must  of 
necessity  be  done,  as  the  distance  given  in  the  text  would  have  brought  the  pil- 
grim almost  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Sixty  li  would  coincide  ap- 
proximately with  the  actual  distance  between  Qiryak  and  Bihar,  i.  e.,  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles.  Bihar  is  strictly  speaking  north-east  of  Giryak,  and 
the  identification  made  by  General  Cunningham  is  undoubtedly  correct.  That 
Hwen  Thsang  should  have  omitted  to  visit  Bihar  is  extremely  improba- 
ble ; for  wo  know  of  its  existence  nine  centuries  before,  and  its  ruins  at 
the  present  day  vie  in  grandeur  and  extent  with  the  remains  of  Raja- 
griha  and  Nalanda.  The  vihara  alluded  to  by  Hwen  Thsang  appears  to 
have  been  situated  at  Soh-Sarai,  a suburb  of  the  city,  distant  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  “ solitary  hill.”  At  Soh-Sarai, 
I found  several  figures  as  well  as  a series  of  pillars  thirteen  feet  in  height 
[see  Chapter  VIII.].  I reserve,  therefore,  any  further  allusion  to  Bihar, 
until  I come  to  describe  the  city  itself.  After  leaving  Bihar,  Hwen  Thsang 
proceeded  to  another  monastery,  forty  li,  or  ten  miles,  to  the  south-east.  The 
vihara  in  question  is  described  as  standing  on  an  isolated  hill,  and  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  identified  with  Parabati.  Yet  General  Cunningham  considers 
that  the  “ bearing  and  distance  point  to  the  great  ruined  mound  of  Titra- 
wan,” although  the  ruins  are  situated  in  a plain,  instead  of  on  a hill,  and 
there  is  not  the  smallest  elevation  visible  within  a circuit  of  five  miles.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  via  Parabati  and  Aphsar,  and  not  Titrawan,  that 
Hwen  Thsang  quitted  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha. 

Approaching  Titrawan  from  Parabati,  one  arrives  at  the  Digi  Pokhar, 
an  enormous  tank,  running  almost  due  north  and  south,  measuring  2481 
feet  by  767.  Four  hundred  and  eighty -four  feet  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  tank  is  a large  mass  of  ruins,  measuring  650  feet  by  400.  To- 
wards the  southern  side  of  this  are  the  foundations  of  a large  brick  building 
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exactly  a hundred  feet  square  and  apparently  once  flanked  with  a tower  at 
either  corner,  like  the  smaller  temple  recently  partly  uncovered  at  Nalanda. 
The  modern  village  of  Titrawan  is  to  the  east  of  these  ruins.  Four  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  to  the  south-east  of  the  building  above  mentioned  is  a 
small  temple,  around  which  were  grouped  upwards  of  two  hundred  purely 
Buddhistic  figures,  many  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty.  I shall  give  a detail- 
ed description  of  them  further  on.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  to 
the  south  of  the  temple  is  another  enormous  tank,  running  due  east  and  west 
and  measuring  11G0  feet  by  780.  The  distance  between  the  ruined  vihara 
and  the  side  of  the  pond  is  505  feet.  The  tank  bears  the  name  of  the  Sri 
Bullum,  or  Bhairau-Pokhar.  At  a distance  of  500  feet  from  the  south-east 
corner,  and  facing  immediately  the  great  mass  of  the  ruins,  there  is  a luxu- 
riant pipal  tree  under  the  shade  of  which  is  a colossal  Buddha.  The  figure 
is  placed  in  a brick  platform,  which  has  evidently  been  frequently  repaired, 
and  is  supported  by  a small  brick  tower,  or  buttress,  built  behind  the  idol. 
In  front  a flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Tho  image  has 
been  broken  in  two  and  again  set  up.  It  rests  on  two  thrones,  the  lower  of 
which  is  six  feet  six  inches  long,  and  is  in  three  pieces  joined  together  by 
iron  clamps.  It  is  divided  into  five  compartments.  In  the  outer  one  on 
either  side  there  is  a lion-couchant,  and  in  the  centre  a lion-rampant.  The 
two  remaining  ones  are  filled  by  the  figures  of  devotees  in  the  act  of  making 
an  offering. 

The  throne  is  exactly  one  foot  ten  inches  high.  The  second  throne  is 
in  one  piece,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  high  and  six  feet  long.  It  consists 
of  a double  row  of  fourteen  lotus  leaves  ; — the  Buddhist  creed  being  inscrib- 
ed on  ten  leaves  of  the  upper  one — a word  in  each.  The  letters  of  this  in- 
scription are  about  an  inch  long.  The  figure  is  in  the  attitude  of  meditation, 
and  the  hair  is  knotted.  The  nose  is  very  little  damaged.  I give  its  di- 
mensions in  detail. 

Feet.  Inches. 


Top  of  the  head  to  seat  of  upper  throne,  7 

Round  the  head  at  forehead,  4 7 

Across  shoulders, 3 10 

Across  forehead,  1 2 

Top  of  head  to  chin,  2 

Round  the  neck,  3 2 

Across  chest,  2 2 

Shoulder  to  elbow,  2 

Elbow  to  wrist,  1 po 

Length  of  hand p 

Rip  to  knee,  2 po 

Knee  to  ankle,... g ^ 

Length  of  foot,  i a 
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The  body  is  covered  with  a cloak.  The  figure  is  highly  venerated  and 
has  its  pfijSris  and  rent-free  assignment  of  land.  It  is  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Sri  Bullum  and  Bhairau.  On  the  east  side  of  the  tower  behind  it 
there  are  three  niches ; the  first  containing  a figure  of  Yishnu,  the  second 
a miniature  reproduction  of  Sri  Bullum  (except  that  three  elephants  take  the 
place  of  the  lion-rampant  in  the  central  compartment  of  the  throne),  and  the 
third,  a standing  figure  of  Buddha  with  an  elephant  on  one  side  and  a Bodhi- 
sattva  on  the  other.  Four  hundred  feet  to  the  west  of  the  pipal  tree,  the  bank 
of  the  tank  runs  to  the  north  for  a distance  of  some  five  hundred  feet  and  then 
again  turns  to  the  west.  In  the  angle  of  this  piece  of  land  I found  the  traces  of  a 
stiipa  or  tope,  and  a similar  ruin  is  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side — exactly  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  northern  bank. . The  popular  traditions  of  Titrawan  are 
very  poor.  Any  knowledge  or  recollection  of  Buddhism  has  entirely  passed  away, 
and  the  construction  of  the  now  ruined  vihara  is  attributed  to  a demon  king— 
Ban  Asar  Raja,  who  is  also  said  to  have  consecrated  the  image  of  Sri  Bullum. 
Titrawan  must  have  heen  a monastery  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  its 
position  is  even  preferable  to  that  of  Bargaon.  The  countiy  around  it  is  well- 
watered  and  consequently  fertile,  and  groves  of  trees  surround  it  on  all  sides. 
From  the  towers  of  the  monastery,  the  hills  of  Giryak,  Bihar,  and  Parabati  are 
distinctly  visible,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sri  Bullum  tank  are  still  covered  at  all 
times  of  the  year  with  luxuriant  verdure.  This  lake  at  sunset  would  even  now 
charm  every  lover  of  the  picturesque,  and  the  effect  must  have  been  still  more 
striking  when  thousands  of  recluses  from  the  stately  monastery  which  rose 
on  its  bank,  left,  their  meditations  at  evening  time  to  adore  and  incense  the 
colossal  Buddha  which  they  had  erected  in  its  northern  shore  and  dedicated 
“ to  the  greatest  of  all  purposes.”  I counted  in  one  day  at  Titrawan  two 
hundred  figures  of  Buddha  of  all  sizes  and  design  ; most  of  them  bore  the 
Buddhist  creed  in  the  characters  of  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries  A.  D., 
and  they  were  nearly  all  mutilated.  I rarely  found  a single  figure  which  I 
can  confidently  assert  to  bo  purely  Hindu.  Several  of  the  Titr&wau  idols  were 
beautifully  polished,  and  not  a few  of  them  bore  inscriptions  of  interest. 
Besides  the  ruins  at  the  side  of  the  tank  there  are  the  remains  of  a large 
stiipa  in  the  centre  of  the  modern  village,  two  hundred  and  eightyfeet  from  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  vihara.  The  only  Hindu  figures  I saw  there  were 
these  of  Siva  and  Durga,  commonly  called  Gauri  Sankar. 

I now  proceed  to  describe  the  Buddhist  figures  recovered  by  me  from 
the  Titrdwan  monastery,  and  now  in  my  collection.  No.  [GCCXL.]  A small 
figure  one  foot  high,  found  in  the  mud  at  the  banks  of  the  Digi  Pokhar.  It 
represents  Buddha  in  the  state  of  nirvana,  reposing  on  a couch — one  arm 
being  under  the  head  and  the  other  resting  on  his  side.  The  couch  is  sup- 
ported by  fantastically  carved  pillars.  There  are  three  attendants  below  ; 
one  has  his  head  buried  in  his  arms  ; the  back  of  the  second  is  turned  to- 
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wards  the  spectator  and  he  is  apparently  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  act  of  supplication.  At  each  side  of  the  body  is  a tree,  and 
in  the  centre  rises  a circular  stupa  on  a square  base  terminating  in  a series 
of  thirteen  umbrellas.  The  Buddhist  creed  is  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the 
bed.  [CXXLI.]  The  alto-relievo  figure  of  a goddess  two  feet  three  inches 
high,  not  in  any  way  mutilated — seated  on  a cushioned  throne  supported  by 
lions  at  either  corner.  A doth  hangs  down  from  the  centre  of  the  throne 
and  bears  an  inscription.  The  figure  is  four-armed.  The  body  is  covered 
by  a spangled  garment  which  descends  from  a jewelled  girdle  below  the  na- 
vel. The  usual  ornaments  are  seen  on  the  arms  and  neck,  and  a medallion 
is  suspended  by  a chain  from  the  latter.  A scarf  passes  across  the  breast 
and  shoulders.  The  upper  hands  grasp  sprigs  or  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the 
lower  hand  to  the  left  support  a nude  male  infant  on  her  knee.  The  op- 
posite hand  holds,  what  is  apparently  meant  to  represent,  some  sweetmeat 
or  a cocoanut.  The  hair  is  elaborately  ornamented.  I take  it  to  be  the 
figure  of  Vasti,  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and  I found  an  almost  identical  idol 
in  the  Bihar  fort.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  plinth,  of  which  the 
following  is  a reading — 

?jrr  \3[?]jirq»Tt  Itrsrfvrci 

vi  A 

[two  letters]  rr  [?]  ^ [two  letters.] 

“ In  the  village  of  Nentati  by  Gopatichandralca,  the  son  of  Sai  Yishnu, 
and  mistress  [or  master,  lord]  of  Pundra  Sai  Mahanika.*” 

[CCCXLII.]  Portion  of  a figure  of  Buddha,  containing  merely  the 
head — the  surrounding  halo  [within  which  is  inscribed  the  Buddhist  creed], 
and  a small  kneeling  figure  to  the  left,  holding  a scroll,  over  which  is  in- 
scribed the  word  Sri  Magulan.  [CCCXLIII.]  Elaborate  pedestal  of 
a figure  of  Buddha  in  the  attitude  of  meditation  [broken  off],  A double 
row  of  lotus  leaves  springing  from  a very  beautifully  sculptured  stem,  amongst 
which  are  the  figures  of  five  devotees.  The  base  is  covered  by  a long  in- 
scription of  two  lines,  but  I almost  despair  of  getting  it  deciphered,  on  ac- 
count of  its  indistinctness.  [CCCLX1V.]  Alto-relievo  figure,  of  Buddha 
in  black  basalt,  and  polished  to  resemble  marble,  two  feet  eight  inches  high. 
The  body  resembles  precisely  that  of  the  great  figure  near  the  lake.  The 
throne  is  divided  into  three  compartments — the  outer  ones  containing  lions- 
rampant,  and  the  middle  one  two  devotees  and  a figure  of  Buddha  in  a state 
of  repose  under  a canopy.  The  background  consists  of  pillars,  and  dragons- 
rampant.  The  head  is  surrounded  by  an  halo,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
pipal  tree  and  the  Buddhist  creed.  There  is  a seated  Buddha  on  either  side 
of  the  head.  [CCCXLV.]  An  alto-relievo  figure  in  hlack  basalt,  two 
feet  ten  inches  high,  seated  on  a throne,  along  the  face  of  which  there  is  an 
* All  the  characters  are  nearly  obliterated. 
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inscription.  The  face  is  nearly  life  size  and  the  features  hideous — the  hair 
has  been  drawn  like  the  feathers  of  a peacock’s  tail.  A cobra’s  head  peeps  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  earrings  are  circular,  depressed  in  the  centre  and  very 
large.  There  are  two  necklaces  round  the  neck  and  two  long  flower  garlands. 
A spangled  cloth  descends  from  the  wrist  to  the  ankles.  The  upper  right 
hand  grasps  a sword  and  the  left  a trident  [trisul].  The  objects  in  the  lower 
hands  I cannot  distinguish- — one  being  perhaps  a gourd  or  pumpkin.  The  left 
foot  is  drawn  up  underneath  the  body,  and  the  right  rests  on  a lotus  blossom 
below  the  seat  of  the  throne.  Babii  Ram  K.  Bhandarkar  reads  the  in- 
scription : — [illegible]  ^ [illegible]  ^ [one  letter] 

“ A gift  to  the  gods  by  Sai  Jena — Sambat  892 — 5th  day — (i.  e.,  A.  D. 
837.) 

[VII]  A veiy  beautiful  and  perfect  figure  of  Buddha  in  black  basalt, 
three  feet  four  inches  high.  The  right  hand  rests  on  the  knee,  and  the  legs  are 
crossed — the  left  hand  being  parallel  to  the  left  foot,  which  is  marked  with 
the  sign  of  sovereignty.  The  body  is  supported  by  a cushion,  and  the  hair  is 
ruffled.  A very  beautiful  halo  covered  with  geometrical  pattern  surrounds 
the  head,  and  above  it  rise  three  branches  of  the  sacred  pipal  tree,  each  leaf 
of  which  is  carved  with  extraordinary  minuteness.  Beneath  the  figure,  a 
cloth  depends  from  the  throne,  the  sides  of  which  gradually  incline  towards 
each  other — disclosing  at  each  corner  a well-executed  figure  of  a lion  in  the 
act  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  skull  of  a fallen  elephant.  There  is  an  orna- 
ment in  the  neck  and  left  arm,  but  apparently  no  drapery  at  all. — [XII] 
Figure  of  Buddha  in  black  basalt,  very  well  executed  and  identical  with 
that  described  in  the  “ Ruins  of  Nalanda  Monastery,”  p.  12,  except  that  the 
base  consists  of  a group  of  devotees  instead  of  the  more  common  Hon  throne. — 
[LVIII.]  Standing  figure  of  Buddha,  two  feet  six  inches  high.  Plain  back 
ground,  without  the  usual  ornamented  border.  The  dress,  etc.,  as  in  No.  IV. 
The  figure  rests  on  a simple  lotus  leaf  pedestal,  and  there  is  no  throne  at  the 
base.  On  the  right  side  there  is  an  elephant  and  to  the  left  an  attendant  in 
the  same  costume  as  the  main  figure  and  holding  a mace  in  the  right  hand. — 
[LXXVI]  Curious  alto-relievo  carving,  two  feet  eleven  by  two.  At  the  base 
are  small  lotus-leaf  thrones.  On  the  two  principal  ones  are  seated  crowned 
figures  with  a back  ground  of  snake-lioods.  Right  and  left  of  these  principal 
figures  are  seated  Nagiis,  with  enormous  tails  turned  upwards  over  their  heads 
and  the  heads  of  the  larger  figures,  and  finally  fantastically  twisted  into  a 
knot  between  them.  The  portions  of  the  stone  above  the  figures,  between 
them  and  the  tails  of  the  Nagds,  are  covered  with  inscriptions.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  the  position  of  the  writing  renders  the  taking  an  impression  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult,  but  it  has  been  attempted  both  by  Babu  Rajendralala 
Mitra  and  General  Cunningham,  and  I hope  soon  to  possess  a transcript  of 
it.  It  appears  to  contain  the  word  Mahipala,  as  on  the  gate  of  the  temple  of 
36  a a 
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Baladitya  at  Nalandsi. — [CXXVI]  Remarkably  perfect  figure  of  Buddha, 
carved  in  the  finest  black  basalt.  There  are  no  attendants,  throne,  &c. 
The  stone  around  the  head  is  of  oval  shape  with  a border.  The  hair  is 
tufted,  and  the  body  is  covered  by  a cloak  which  falls  over  the  left  shoulder. 
The  body  rests  on  a cushion  encircled  by  a carved  border.  The  reverse  of 
the  carving  is  almost  covered  with  the  drawing  of  an  enormous  votive 
chaitya  surmounted  by  a series  of  umbrellas.  This  I think  is  almost 
unique  and  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  notice.  It  may  possibly  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  a chaitya  at  Titrawan. — [CXXIY],  Curious  figured  Buddha, 
two  feet  four  inches  high — seated  in  European  fashion  on  a throne,  the 
hair  in  tufts,  as  on  the  Indra-Saila  peak,  an  attendant  on  either  side  of  the 
feet,  and  a seated  Buddha  at  each  side  of  the  head. — [CLXII],  A slab  of 
black  basalt,  two  feet  high,  covered  with  a rude  carving,  intended  to  represent 
Buddha  in  the  state  of  nirv  .na  under  the  sacred  Bodhitree. — [CCXXVIII]. 
A magnificent  figure  of  Mayadevi  in  very  fine  black  basalt,  four  feet  three 
inches  high.  Tire  pedestal  is  composed  of  scroll  work  of  the  most  elaborate 
description.  The  hair  is  not  turned  up  in  a conical  point  as  in  the 
other  figures,  but  is  dressed  in  an  enormous  chignon  which  falls  to  the 
right.  The  busts  are  largo,  and  the  figure  leans  gracefully  to  the  left. 
The  various  ornaments  are  of  the  most  elaborate  description.  Five  Bud- 
dhas surround  the  head.  On  either  side  are  richly  dressed  attendants  armed, 
and  leaning  in  the  same  position  as  the  main  figure  ; the  one  to  the  left  has  a 
background  of  flames.  The  plinth  is  covered  by  an  inscription,  as  follows  ; 

n?  «n wj 

fb<TTt$rr  (about  six  letters  illegible). 

“ This  is  a gift  to  gods,  by  the  pious  devotee  Bhatta  Ichchha,  the  son  of 
Bhatta  Naho.  May  the  merit  abiding  in  this,  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
all  beings  with  his  father  and  mother  at  the  head  ! The  second  year  of  the 
king  Sri  Ramapati  Deva  ; 28th  day  of  Vaisakha.” 

The  characters  in  this  inscription  look  comparatively  modem. 

No.  IV.  Fine  standing  figure  of  Buddha  in  black  basalt,  five  feet 
eight  inches.  The  pedestal  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  and  is  de- 
corated only  by  a simple  moulding.  A devotee  is  kneeling  at  the  right 
hand  comer.  The  feet  of  the  statue  rest  on  a double  row  of  lotus  leaves. 
The  figure  is  draped  in  a long  cloak  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  a second 
garment  beneath  it  extends  to  just  above  the  ankles.  On  either  side  is 
an  attendant,  the  one  to  the  left  holding  an  umbrella,  the  other  (a  curious 
three-faced  figure)  grasping  a lighted  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a water-pot  in 
the  other.  On  either  side  of  the  head  there  are  small  seated  figures  of  Bud- 
dha. Behind  the  figure,  is  a very  exquisitely  carved  moulding  resting  on  two 
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pillars  which  culminate  in  tulip-shaped  capitals.  There  is  a bead-like  halo 
round  the  head,  and  a similar  border  encircles  the  stone  itself.  This  figure 
came  from  the  centre  of  the  brick  building,  and  always  bore  the  name  of  the 
Telia  Dhobe  (an  evil  spirit  ?) 

A mile  to  the  west  of  the  Dig!  pond  at  Titrawan  is  another  village — 
scarcely  less  picturesquely  situated — called  Haragawan  or  Hargaon  [Vihara- 
gram  ?].  Here  there  is  a large  mound  at  the  west  bend  of  a dried-up  tank. 
Several  pieces  of  carving  were  lying  about  it,  when  I first  visited  it  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I commenced  an  excavation  there.  I uncovered  a series  of  cells 
running  north  and  south,  each  being  twelve  feet  long  by  four  or  five  broad, 
and  the  partition  walls  being  of  great  thickness.  In  the  first  cell  to  the  south, 
I found  a splendid  figure  of  Buddha,  and  I hope  one  day  to  completely  un- 
cover the  mound.  The  Buddha  I allude  to,  is  No.  XXVI,  in  my  museum.  It 
is  carved  in  black  basalt  of  a quality  equal  to  marble.  The  body  rests  on  a 
pedestal  of  lotus  flowers,  beneath  which  is  a throne  divided  into  seven  com- 
partments. These  are  again  sub-divided  by  a line  in  the  centre.  The  lower 
ones  consist  merely  of  brackets,  mouldings,  and  cornices,  and  the  upper  ones 
are  filled  with  figures.  At  the  right  is  a female  devotee  ; then  a lion  ; next 
a grotesque  figure  (full  face)  supporting  the  moulding  above,  and  in  the  centre 
the  Wheel  of  the  Law  with  a deer  on  either  side.  On  the  left  side,  in  the 
place  of  the  female  figure,  are  two  chaityas,  with  a small  figure  above. 
The  signification  of  this  is  mysterious.  As  regards  the  dress,  a simple  sheet 
extends  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  its  folds  are  gathered  up  in  festoons 
beneath  the  legs.  The  head  is  covered  by  a conical  crown,  and  the  jewels  on 
the  body  are  very  elaborate.  To  the  right  of  the  figure  is  a small  image  of 
Mayadevi,  and  above  this  a Buddha — standing  and  wearing  a conical  crown. 
There  is  a similar  figure  on  the  opposite  side,  and  below  it  is  a Buddha  hold- 
ing the  Bhikhshu’s  bowl.  The  necklace  is  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  a lotus 
blossom  behind  each  ear. 

VIII.— Pawa'pu'ri'  and  Biha'r  [“  The  Isolated  Rock”]. 

We  must  next  visit  one  of  the  greatest  places  of  Jaina  pilgrimage — Pa- 
wapuri, situated  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Hargaon  and  Titra- 
wan, near  the  dried-up  course  of  the  Panch  ina,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  due 
south  of  the  “ solitary  hill”  of  Bihar.  Pawapuri  is,  strange  to  say,  sin- 
gularly destitute  of  archaeological  interest.  The  great  temple  of  Mahavira  is  a 
modem  construction, — -a  glaring  mass  of  brick  and  plaster,  totally  void  of 
any  beauty  or  architectural  merit.  Its  lodging-houses,  garden,  “ nauratan” 
summer-house,  &c.,  all  date  within  the  past  thirty  years,  and  look  as  if 
the  workmen  had  only  left  them  yesterday.  To  the  south  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  shores  of  the  famous  Pawapuri  tank,  I detected  the  remains  of  a 
tumulus,  but  its  materials  have  been  ruthlessly  used  up  in  the  construction  of 
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a great  circular  platform,  which  you  are  gravely  assured  to  have  been  the 
actual  scene  of  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  famous  Jaina  Tirthankara 
himself.  In  the  village  I found  a few  Buddhist  idols  which  probably  came 
from  this  place.  Opposite  the  “ chabutra,”  or  “ pulpit,”  of  Mah.tvira  is  an 
enormous  tank,  covered  with  the  lotus  flower  and  other  luxuriant  water  plants, 
and  in  which  myriads  of  fish  swim  undisturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  inimi- 
cal net  or  hook ; for  their  preservation  seems  to  bo  the  only  care  of  the  pujari 
and  his  assistants.  In  the  centre  of  the  pond  is  a second  temple  still  less  at- 
tractive than  the  first,  built  in  the  centre  of  a stone  platform,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  shore  by  a narrow  stone  causeway  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long. 
This  temple  is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  is 
the  scene  of  a great  mela  in  the  month  of  Kartika.  Many  of  the  visi- 
tors are  the  inhabitants  of  native  states,  subjects  of  Sindhia  and  Holkar, 
and  it  must  bo  a dreadful  undertaking  for  them  to  pass  through  the  tract  of 
country  south  of  the  rail  before  the  autumn  sun  has  dried  up  the  floods, 
which  make  the  once  famous  Bihar  almost  inaccessible  during  the  rainy 
season.  A good  road  from  Bakhtiarpur  to  Bihar  would  be  of  infinite  service 
to  the  country,  and  its  completion  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Government. 
Without  it,  the  lakhs  of  rupees  which  have  been  spent  on  the  roads  from 
Giryak  to  Bajauli  and  from  Giryak  to  Munger,  have  been  simply  wasted. 

Six  miles  north  of  the  birth-place  of  Mahavira  Swami  is  situated  Bihar, — 
once  a famous  seat  of  Buddhistic  lore  and  at  the  same  time  doubtless 
the  capital  of  a Hindu  or  Buddhist  prince  ; — later  still,  the  metropolis  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  Muhammadan  states — and  now  the  decay- 
ed and  ruined  cliief  station  of  the  subdivision  of  Zila’  Patna  which  bears  its 
name.  To  the  west  of  the  town  runs  the  Panehana,  now  represented  merely 
by  a sandy  hollow,  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  solitary  hill  to  the  north- 
west of  the  town.  Prom  the  main  stream  no  less  than  five  rivulets  branch- 
ed off  to  the  oast,  intersecting  the  town  in  different  places,  and  adding  not 
a little  to  the  picturesqueness  of  its  appearance.  All  of  these  have  long 
since  dried  up,  and  with  its  river  seems  to  have  ended  the  prosperity  of  Bihar. 

For  years  a great  sand-bank  has  been  silting  up  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
just  below  Paw&puri ; which  forces  all  the  water  into  the  pynes  to  the  east, 
and  renders  the  country  to  the  south  an  arid  waste.  Even  at  the  height  of 
the  rains,  the  most  feeble  stream  with  difficulty  forces  its  way  along  the  de- 
serted bod,  and  at  all  other  times  of  the  year  not  a particle  of  water  is  visi- 
ble. To  the  north-east  of  the  town  is  the  hill,  appropriately  described  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  as  an  “ isolated  rock.”  The  southern  slope 
is  gradual,  a staircase  of  boulders  piled  one  upon  the  other,  more  like  the 
work  of  some  architect  of  the  past,  the  effect  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
other  side  is  a cliff,  the  side  of  which  is  varied  by  enormous  rocks,  some 
perpendicular  and  boldly  darting  into  the  air,  others  lying  in  heterogeneous 
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piles  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  Seen  in  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun  the 
Bihar  hill  would  fail  to  impress  the  traveller,  but  when  the  shades  of 
evening  fall  upon  it,  and  darkness  begins  to  gather  around  its  caves  and 
rocks,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  beauty.  Before  leaving  the 
solitary  hill,  or  speaking  of  its  ruins,  we  must  again  seek  for  aid  in  the 
pages  of  Fah-Hiyan.  I follow  the  -text  of  Mr.  Beal’s  translation,  page  110, 
chapter  28.  “ From  this  city  [Patna]  proceeding  in  a south-easterly  direc- 

tion nine  yojanas,  we  arrive  at  a small  rocky  hill  standing  by  itself,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a stone  cell  facing  the  south.  On  the  occasion,  when  Buddha 
was'  sitting  in  the  middle  of  this  cell,  the  divine  Sekra  took  with  him  his 
attendant  musicians,  each  one  provided  with  a five-stringed  lute,  and  caused 
them  to  sound  a strain  in  the  place  where  Buddha  was  seated.  Then  the 
divine  Sekra  proposed  forty-two  questions  to  Buddha,  writing  each  one  of 
them  singly  with  his  finger  upon  a stone.  The  traces  of  these  questions  yet 
exist.  There  is  also  a Sanghanima  built  upon  this  spot.  Going  south-west 
from  this  one  yojana  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Na-lo.” 

Tlds  hill  is  identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  Giryak.  “ The  re- 
mains of  Giryak,”  he  writes,  “ appear  to  me  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
accounts  given  by  Fah-Hiyan  of  the  Hill  of  the  Isolated  liock.”  His  reasons 
are  twofold,  1st,  the  position,  and  2nd,  the  supposed  etymology  of  Giryak,  i.  e., 
giri-eka  = ek  giri.  I have  already  given  several  reasons  for  my  differing  with 
General  Cunningham  as  to  this  identification,  and  I now  proceed  to  adduce 
others. 

Firstly,  at  Giryak  there  is  no  solitary  hill  at  all,  nor  any  hill  which 
can  be  described  as  resembling  in  any  way  an  eminence  of  that  descrip- 
tion. At  Giryak  terminates  the  rocky  range  of  the  Bajgir  hills,  which 
stretch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaya  to  the  banks  of  the  Panchana,  on 
which  the  village  of  Giryak  stands,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  hill  which 
rises  above  the  village — so  far  from  being  solitary — is  a mere  offshoot  of 
Vipulagir  at  llajgir,  and  is  not  less  than  six  miles  in  length. 

Secondly,  from  the  “ solitary  hill”  Fah-Hiyan  proceeded  south-west, 
one  yojana,  to  Nala.  Now  Nala  has  been  identified  most  satisfactorily  with 
Bargaon*  by  position  and  by  the  aid  of  inscriptions,  but  strange  to  say, 
Bargaon  is  exactly  six  miles  north-west  of  Giryak.  If  General  Cun- 
ningham’s identification  of  Giryak  be  right,  Nfilanda  must  have  been 
situated  somewhere  to  the  south  of  the  Bajagriha  hills,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nowada  valley,  but  he  identifies  it  with  Bargaon  which  is  exactly 
north-west  of  the  Bajagriha  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  Bihar  valley.  For 
this  reason  it  is  clear  that  “ the  hill  of  the  solitary  rock”  could  not  be  Gir- 
yak. The  two  identifications  involve  a dilemma,  because  no  amount  of 
argument  can  make  Bargaon  six  miles  south-west  of  Giryak,  when  actually 
* ‘Ancient  Geography/  p.  469. 
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it  is  six  miles  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  The  identification  of 
Nalandd  with  Bargaon  (Viharagrama)  is  undoubtedly  right,  and  as  a 
consequence,  that  of  the  “ solitary  hill”  with  Giryak — undoubtedly  wrong. 
General  Cunningham  writes  as  one  reason  for  identifying  Nalanda  with 
BargSon — “ Fah-Hiyan  places  the  hamlet  of  Na-lo  at  one  yojana,  or  seven 
miles,  from  the  hill  of  the  isolated  rock,  i.  e.,  from  Giryak,  and  also  the 
same  distance  from  New  Kftjagriha.  Tins  account  agrees  exactly  with  the 
position  of  Barg  Aon  with  respect  to  GHryak  and  Rdjgir."  Now  in  reality 
both  translators  agree  in  placing  NalandS  to  the  south-west  of  the  hill,  and 
as  a matter^of  fact  Bargaon  is  north-west  of  Giryak. 

General  Cunningham  must,  therefore,  rely  on  two  arguments,  1st,  the 
supposed  etymology  of  Giryak,  i.  e.  ek  giri  = one  ( = a solitary  P)  hill ; 
2nd,  the  coincidence  of  the  fable  of  the  forty-two  questions.  As  regards  the 
first,  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  principles  of  etymology,  and  I feel  sure  no 
instance  of  a similar  inversion  of  the  numeral  can  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  Indian  names.  It  must  be  of  course  admitted  that  Fah-Hiyan 
relates  a certain  incredible  story  about  his  “ solitary -hill,”  which  H wen  Thsang 
reproduces  two  centuries  later  in  connection  with  his  Indra-Saila  peak,  but 
the  supposed  event  must  be  allowed  to  have  happened,  or  rather  to  have  been 
alleged  to  have  happened,  at  least  a thousand  years  before  the  visit  of  even 
the  earlier  pilgrim,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  recluses  of  the 
one  vihara  contended  with  those  of  the  other  for  the  possession  of  the  actual 
site  of  so  remarkable  an  event  in  the  career  of  their  great  teacher.  Scarce 
two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Oliver  Cromwell  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  yet  three  museums  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  exclusive  ownership  of 
his  scull,  while  no  less  than  half  a dozen  cities  vie  with  each  other  for  the 
honour,  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Dante,  of  Chaucer,  and  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  An  accidental  coincidence  as  to  the  locality,  made  the  scene  of 
a mythical  fable,  can  scarcely  be  sufficient,  to  convert  the  end  of  a rugged 
chain  of  mountains  into  a “ small  isolated  rock,  standing  by  itself,” — especi- 
ally when  such  an  identification  is  diametrically  opposed  to  given  directions 
and  distances,  and  to  distinct  nomenclature. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the  “ solitary  hill”  with  that  rocky 
peak  at  Bihar,  which  rises  by  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  covered  with 
rice  and  poppy  fields,  and  which  gently  slopes  from  the  northern  foot  of  the 
liajgir  hills  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  itself.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  : 
first, — correspondence  of  the  relative  distance  and  position  of  the  Bihar  rock' 
and  Patna,  and  of  the  solitary  hill  and  Pataliputra  ; second, — the  agreement 
of  the  relative  distance  and  position  of  the  Bihar  rock  and  Bargaon,  and  the 
“ solitary  hill”  and  Nalanda  ; third, — natural  appearances  of  the  hill  itself. 

Some  great  Buddhistic  fane  once  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Bihar 
rock.  The  dargali  of  Malik  Bayu  Ibrahim,  which  now  surmounts  it,  is 
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composed  almost  entirely  of  the  materials  of  a Buddhist  temple,  and  chaityas 
and  portions  of  gateways,  &c.,  have  been  found  by  me,  both  on  its  summit  and 
at  its  base,  and  the  traditions  of  the  people  still  make  it  the  site  of  a famous 
“ Maghaia”  [Buddhist  ?]  Sanghat  [monastery  ?].  Passing  slowly  one  day 
towards  the  northern  peak  of  the  hill,  I found  a remarkable  figure  between 
the  crevices  of  the  rock.  It  is  unique  as  far  as  my  collection  is  concerned, 
and  bears  a dated  inscription.  I extract  a description  of  the  figure  from  my 
catalogue,  No.  CCXVIII.  Buddha  is  represented  seated  on  a lotus  pedestal 
in  the  attitude  of  instruction,  the  five  compartments  of  the  throne  which 
support  the  figure  are  filled  by  the  representations  of  six  devotees  and  two 
Nagas  who  appear  to  be  listening  to  his  discourse.  On  either  side  of  the 
principal  figure,  two  other  Buddhas  are  seated  in  European  fashion.  Close 
to  the  head  of  the  main  figure  are  small  Buddhas,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  two  seated  Buddhas,  two  other  Buddhas  standing.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  groups  of  Buddhas  similar  to  the  main  one,  and  above  this,  supported 
by  four  attendants,  is  a Buddha  in  the  state  of  ‘ nirvana,’  and  above  this, 
there  is  a fourth  group  of  three  Buddhas  seated  in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the 
main  group.  The  figure  is  two  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  bears  an  inscription 
on  the  plinth  of  which  the  following  is  Babti  Rajendralala’s  transcript. 

1st  line.  *rerT5lT  * * rtHfvJiervf  * * 

2nd  line. 

3rd  line.  * * * * (ij) 

4th  line,  || 

“ On  the  24th  of  Vaisakha  in  the  samvat (?)  of  the  Jaina  king, 

the  great  king,  the  worshipful  S'ri  Madana  (Pala)  Deva  reigning.  This  deed 
of  religious  gift  of Samayika.” 

This  inscription  is  doubtless  of  considerable  historical  importance,  and 
may  well  give  occasion  to  various  surmises  to  the  religion  of  king  Madana 
Pala  Deva,  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  Jaina.  May  not  he  and  his  ances- 
tors have  been  Buddhists  ? 

The  view  from  the  solitary  rock  is  most  striking,  especially  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  streams  once  more  begin  to  flow  in  their  deserted  beds. 
During  this  time  of  the  year,  a series  of  melas,  or  gatherings,  take  place, 
which  are  very  greatly  resorted  to  both  by  Muhammadans  and  Hindus.  The 
view  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  rugged  hills  of  the  fhijgir  chain,  which 
stretch  far  away  to  the  west,  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  which,  still 
covered  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  as  of  old,  seem  in  the  evening  light 
to  possess  a purple  hue  as  rich  as  that  of  the  Apennines  at  home.  To  the 
east  one  catches,  amidst  luxuriant  groves  of  trees,  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
ancient  mosques  and  the  still  more  ancient  fort  of  Bihar,  and  beyond  it 
stretches  an  even  plain  of  rice  and  poppy  lands  till  the  gaze  is  arrested  by  the 
bold  outline  of  the  Shaikhpura  hills  in  Munger.  The  prospect  to  the  north  is 
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precisely  similar,  a plain  broken  only  by  groves  and  tanks,  through  which  the 
Panchana  once  poured  its  water  into  the  Ganges,  and  which  is  bounded  only 
by  the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream. 

The  Bihar  fort  lies'nearly  a mile  east  of  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  it  was 
between  the  fort  and  the  hill,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Panchana  river 
that  the  old  Hindu  city  flourished.  The  shape  of  the  fort  is  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon, and  its  sides  wore  composed  of  large  masses  of  grey  stone,  quarried,  of 
course,  from  the  neighbouring  hill.  The  ground  on  which  the  fort  stands 
is  a natural  plateau  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  wall  appears  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  its  circumference  measures  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  distance  from  the  north  to  the  south  gate 
is  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  feet.  There  are  traces  of  enormous  buildings  of  brick  in 
the  centre,  but  of  these  I shall  speak  hereafter.  There  appear  to  have  been 
few  bastions  projecting  from  the  side  ; but  the  north  gate,  which  is  still  toler- 
ably perfect,  was  flanked  by  towers.  The  remains  existing  within  the  fort 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ; — 1st.  The  ruin  of  a smaller  Muhammadan 
brick  fort  and  houses  belonging  to  the  same  period.  2nd.  Those  of  Hindii 
buildings  and  temples.  3rd.  Those  of  the  great  vihai-a,  or  college,  of  Bud- 
dhistic learning.  As  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  I shall  speak  alone  of  the 
latter.  Nearly  all  the  centre  of  the  fort,  on  either  side  of  the  road  which 
crosses  it,  is  taken  up  by  brick  quarries.  The  proprietor  of  these  pays 
Rs.  40  a month  to  the  zamindar,  or  owner  of  the  freehold,  of  the  fort  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  excavating  it,  within  certain  limits,  for  bricks  and  brick- 
dust,  the  supply  of  which  commodities  seems  quite  inexhaustible.  The 
workmen  light  daily,  at  a depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  surface,  on  the  entire  foundations  of  buildings,  composed  of  bricks  of 
precisely  the  same  shape  and  size,  as  those  found  at  Nalanda  and  Raja- 
griha.  The  larger  ones  sell  now-a-days  for  as  much  as  two  pice  a-piece. 
In  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  rubbish,  Buddhistic  carvings  are  daily  turned 
up.  I have  seen  as  many  as  four  ehaityas  dug  out  in  half  an  hour.  The 
carvings  found  here  are  chiefly  ehaityas,  votive  tablets,  and  mouldings 
containing  figures  of  Buddha  in  different  positions.  These  ehaityas  are  of 
all  shapes,  round,  circular,  square,  and  twelvc-sidod,  and  contain  mostly  the 
usual  typical  figures  of  Buddha.  They  differ  greatly  in  design  and  some  of 
them  are  very  beautiful.  A group  of  them  appear  in  one  of  the  photographs  of 
my  collection.  They  were  probably  all  surmounted  by  umbrellas,  or  rather  by 
series  of  umbrellas,  which  are  generally  broken  off,  and  were  in  many  instances 
carved  in  separate  pieces  of  stone.  The  tablets  alluded  to  vary  from  one  foot 
to  three  feet  in  height,  and  generally  contain  one  or  more  figures  of  Buddha 
under  a canopy,  and  often  bear  the  Buddhist  creed.  The  cornices  contain 
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long  rows  of  Buddhist  figures,  seated  under  canopies  in  different  positions  with 
a moulding  a little  above  and  below.  These  latter  are  most  graceful  in 
design.  I have  several  specimens  perfectly  unmutilated.  The  Buddhist  creed 
is  often  engraved  on  the  upper  or  lower  moulding.  It  would  be  very  uninter- 
esting to  attempt  a description  of  all  the  carvings  found  in  the  fort,  so  I 
propose  to  mention  merely  the  most  remarkable.  1st.  A figure  of  Padma- 
pani  or  Surya,  in  a very  peculiar  kind  of  white  stone  or  marble,  which  boars 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  calcined  by  fire.  It  is  three  feet  seven 
inches  high.  The  feet  rest  on  a throne  divided  into  seven  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  the  figure  of  a galloping  horse.  The  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  a conical  jewelled  crown,  from  beneath  which  the  hair  falls  pro- 
fusely on  the  shoulders  in  ringlets.  Either  hand  grasps  a lotus.  The 
figure  is  ornamented  with  an  elaborate  girdle  and  necklace  ; a sword  is  girded 
on  the  left  side  and  the  dhuti  is  twisted  very  closely  around  the  legs,  and 
finally  disappears  into  a pair  of  boots.  An  attendant  stands  on  either  side, 
and  a small  figure  at  each  corner  is  seen  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow 
from  a how. — -[L1I],  Alto-relievo  figure  of  Buddha  seated  in  the  attitude  of 
contemplation,  two  feet  six  inches  high,  covered  by  an  elaborate  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  The  background  within  the  arch  consists  of  pilasters, 
dragons,  and  cliaityas.  Above  the  arch,  and  surrounded  by  scroll  work,  is  a 
row  of  five  inches,  each  containing  a Buddha. — [LIII],  A very  fine  and 
unmutilated  figure  of  Buddha,  one  foot  eight  inches  high.  An  attendant  is 
standing  on  either  side  and  above  their  heads  is  a chaitya.  The  figure  is 
surmounted  by  a pipal  tree. — [LVI].  Upper  portion  of  the  canopy  of  a 
figure  of  Buddha,  exquisitely  carved.  The  niches  in  it  are  surrounded  by  the 
peculiar  ribbed  pattern  which  appears  so  prominently  in  the  ornamental 
brick  work  of  the  great  Nalanda  temple. — [LVII],  A semi-circular  slab 
of  basalt  containing  thirty -three  figures  of  Buddha  seated  in  three  rows,  and 
in  different  positions,  and  precisely  similar  to  those  found  at  Nalanda.  They 
evidently  once  formed  portions  of  a complete  circle  of  similar  figures,  and  still 
bear  marks  of  the  metal  clamps  which  joined  them  together.  They  evident- 
ly formed  portions  of  a dedicatory  tope. — The  next  piece  of  carving  I have 
chosen  for  illustration  is  a portion  of  the  canopy  of  a figure.  The  design  is 
singularly  graceful,  and  I regret  the  portions  of  it  are  too  small  and 
broken  to  admit  of  being  joined  together.  Another  remarkable  piece  of 
sculpture  is  a figure  of  Buddha  under  a canopy  two  feet  two  inches  high, 
resting  on  a pedestal  of  lotus  flowers  supported  by  scroll  work.  The  pillars 
have  less  decoration  than  usual,  and  there  are  no  niches  above  the  canopy. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  figure  there  is  a Buddha,  seated  in  European 
fashion  on  a stool  or  chair,  and  on  either  side  of  the  head  is  a small  Buddha, 
cross-legged  in  the  attitude  of  contemplation.  There  is  a similar  figure  at 
the  top  of  each  figure.  The  chief  portions  of  cornice  found  contain  small 
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figures  of  Buddha  under  pillared  canopies,  but  some  are  of  different  design, 
e.  g.,  one  piece  is  divided  into  compartments  by  curious  short  pillars,  with  a 
ribbed  pattern  in  the  centre.  The  compartments  thus  formed  contain  alter- 
nately a lion-couchant  and  a richly  caparisoned  elephant.  Another  slab, 
seven  feet  long, contains  grotesque  dancing  figures  surmounted  by  plain  mould- 
ings. This  piece  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  ; for  the  costume  depicted  is 
almost  identical  with  that  worn  by  the  jesters  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Euro- 
pean history.  The  next  carving  worthy  of  note  is  a figure  of  Padmapani 
under  a canopy,  one  foot  four  inches  high.  On  either  side  of  the  central 
canopy  were  two  carved  panels.  One  is  broken  off,  but  the  other  exhibits 
a fine  piece  of  scroll  work  springing  from  the  hands  of  a grotesque  figure.  A 
seated  figure  of  Mayadevi,  one  foot  seven  inches  high,  seated  on  a pedestal  of 
lotus  leaves.  The  legs  are  crossed,  and  the  sides  of  both  feet  are  turned  out- 
wards, and  exhibit  the  royal  signs.  The  hands  rest  on  the  knees,  the  left 
grasping  a lotus  stalk ; the  earrings  are  circular  and  the  ornaments  (espe- 
cially the  batisi)  are  very  large.  A spangled  dhuti  descends  from  a jewelled 
girdle  to  the  feet.  There  are  small  female  attendants  on  either  side ; the 
one  to  the  right  being  four-armed.  Portion  of. the  background  of  a figure 
of  Buddha.  A pillaster  and  part  of  an  arch  covered  with  the  most  minute 
and  exquisite  omamentalia.  Inside  it  a dragon  and  rider  are  seen  in  the 
act  of  destroying  an  elephant.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  sort  of  carv- 
ing differing  in  detail  and  design  from  the  last.  As  regards  the  square 
tablets  containing  figures  of  Buddha,  they  have  been  generally  described  at 
the  bases  of  pillars,  but  I believe  this  to  be  wholly  erroneous  ; for  I found 
piles  of  them  in  front  of  the  Nalandii  temple,  and  they  are  met  with  in  great 
number  in  the  Bihar  fort.  I believe  them  to  have  been  purely  votive,  serving 
exactly  the  same  purpose  and  end  as  the  cliaitya.  These  are  of  inconsider- 
able thickness,  generally  oblong,  sometimes  rounded  at  the  top.  They  vary 
from  one  foot  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  of  proportionate  breadth. 
Besides  these  Buddhistic  sculptures  I found  very  few  Hindu  figures,  the  only 
one  of  them  worthy  of  description  being  that  of  a bull,  most  artistically  exe- 
cuted, and  wearing  a string  of  bells  round  the  neck. 

About  one  hundred  feet  inside  the  great  northern  gate  of  the  fort  once  lay 
a broken  monolith,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  oval  in  shape.  Ge- 
neral Cunningham  gives  an  account  of  it  [vide  Report  of  Archaeological  Tour 
of  18G1-G2.] 

Babu  llajendralala  Mitra  writes  of  it  as  follows ; — * 

“ One  mile  due  oastf  from  the  dargah,  and  about  a hundred  yards  inside 
the  northern  gate  of  the  old  fort  of  Bihar,  there  lies  a sandstone  pillar, 
which  bears  two  separate  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  dynasty.  Unfortu- 

* Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  XXXV,  p.  270. 

f This  is  a mistake.  The  pillar  was  due  north  of  the  dargah. 
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nately  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  peeled  off  considerably,  so  that  both 
the  inscriptions  are  incomplete.  The  upper  inscription,  which  is  of  Kumara 
Gupta,  has  lost  both  ends  of  every  line,  being  probably  about  one-third  of 
the  whole.  The  lower  inscription  has  lost  only  the  left  upper  corner,  and 
some  unknown  amount  at  the  bottom,  where  the  pillar  is  broken  off.  But 
as  the  remaining  portion  of  the  upper  part  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as 
the  opening  of  the  Bhitari  pillar  inscription,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
missing  part  of  the  left  upper  corner  can  be  restored  at  once.  This  record 
belongs  to  Skanda  Gupta,  the  son  and  successor  of  Kumara  Gupta. 

“ In  the  plate  the  upper  inscription  is  numbered  1 and  the  lower  one  2. 
The  former  extends  to  13  lines,  and  bears  the  name  of  Kumara  Gupta,  whose 
eulogium  it  is  perhaps  intended  to  be.  I say  “ perhaps”  deliberately,  for  a 
large  portion  at  the  beginning  of  every  lino  being  lost,  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  give  a connected  translation,  I cannot  be  certain  that  the  record 
did  not  contain  same  other  name  which  has  now  been  lost.  In  the  fourth 
line  the  word  Kavi/a,  or  “ funeral  cake,”  may  refer  to  Kumara  Gupta,  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  3rd  line,  and  the  record  may  consequently  belong  to 
Skanda  Gupta,  but  in  the  absence  of  connecting  words  such  a supposition 
cannot  be  justifiable.  The  document  is  most  probably  in  verse,  and  the 
word  Chandra  in  the  first  line  suggests  the  idea  that  the  Kumara  Gupta  of 
the  record  was  the  son  of  Chandra  Gupta  II.  of  the  Kuhan  Pillar.  The 
figure  for  the  year  in  the  last  lhie  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  indicated,  as 
usual  in  Gupta  records,  by  three  parallel  lines,  but  the  letters  before  and 
after  it  ai-e  very  doubtful,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  date.  The 
letter  preceding  the  3 may  be  a 60,  and  some  of  the  letters  after  the  letter 
for  S'aka  may  be  figures,  but  I am  not  certain  of  their  value.  As  Kumara 
was  the  sixth  in  a direct  line  from  S'ri  Gupta,  the  founder  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  it  is  certain  that  the  date,  whether  3 or  63,  cannot  be  of  the 
Gupta  era  ; for  according  to  the  Udayagiri  and  S'anchi  inscriptions,  Chandra 
Gupta  II.  lived  from  82  to  93  of  that  era.  It  must  therefore  be  either  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  or  of  some  now  unknown  era,  other  than  that  used  in 
the  Allahabad  column  inscription. 

“ The  second  inscription  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  first,  and  has 
no  date  ; hut  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  edict  ot  the  Gupta  who 
recorded  the  Bhitari  inscription,  or  of  one  oi  his  descendants.  General  Cun- 
ningham imagines  it  to  be  a counterpart  of  the  Bhitari  record,  and  says  that 
the  portion  extant  “ is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  opening  of  the  Bhi- 
tari pillar  inscription.”  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true,  the  first 
line  has  an  epithet  which  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the  Bhitari  inscription, 
and  lines  3 to  12  are  made  up  of  words  whose  counterparts  are  seen  in  that 
record.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that  Kumara  Devi,  the  wife  of  Chandra 
Gupta  I,  is  named  in  the  5th  line,  and  the  word  Gupta  occurs  in  the  10th, 
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which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tho  race  of  the  sovereign  who  recorded  the  docu- 
ment. But  as  no  specific  name  is  legible,  and  the  words  common  to  the  two 
records  are  mostly  adjectives  expressive  of  royal  qualities  which  are  generally 
attributed  to  all  Hindu  sovereigns,  their  evidence  cannot  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  records.  Were  it  otherwise,  still  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  we  have  positive  proof  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
identical.  The  second  line  of  the  Bihdr  record  has  a word  which  does  not 
occur  in  tho  first  two  lines  of  the  Bhitari  inscription,  and  the  matter  from 
the  13th  line  to  the  end,  if  my  reading  be  correct,  is  new.  In  the  18th  line 
there  is  mention  made  of  Bhatta  Guhila  Swamin,  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bhitari  column.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  I come  to  is,  that  the 
two  documents  were  put  up  by  the  same  race,  and  very  likely  by  the  same 
king,  but  on  different  occasions,  and  to  record  different  occurrences.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  record  to  justify  the  positive  opinion  of  General  Cunning- 
ham that  it  belongs  to  8 k an  da  Gupta,  son  of  Kumara  Gupta.” 

Tentative  Readings  of  the  Bihdr  Pillar  Inscriptions. 

No.  I.  (^)  *;fa  ^+-=?n^TfT-t--8W 

vrfTOsnjfa^THTsr  *i:  <33TW: 

(a)  fa  fa 

(a)  ^faT^fa^rpr  fagwTTO: 

(if)  — ■% 

fa)  f 

fa)  gqmfagiTqiffigfa 

(<t)  fagfarfvrg  g;r^iws-j- 

fa°)  wsrr^rgipT  ^ «st4ifa: 

(U)  ms-. 

(\<{)  ^TfaWfa^  <fa 

(ff ) qfTq^fa  g-gfa  ^ gqrggfagTq 
No.  II.  fa)  -(-gfa^fyHqfaxrsi^i 
fa)  -f-g^gg*g  arTW 
fa) 

(a)  gNKT3TI 

(a.)  +gfaiT 
fa)  +<TfqfaJZ’?tm 
fa)  ^VTNRrn  fl^TTT5ir 

fa)  + g’sfa^TT  q:  gqifar 

(<t)  gfqrg;rgum: 

fa°) 

(U)  + + i TCiWTJrem 
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(\i?)  + + + 

(\ a)  ?>  + + + 

(i>)  f^gYfwnfTwif^ir 

(v*>) 

(\c)  ww  f*rarfaHTfg?  *ro  farrurt^r 
(U)  — Hf  arf^^Trarsfr 

(y  o)  qw  ^T^tr 

I have  removed  the  pillar  from  tlie  place  in  which  it  lay,  half  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  set  it  up  on  a brick  pedestal  opposite  the  Bihir  court  house. 
It  is  much  to  ho  regretted  that  so  much  of  the  inscription  has  disappeared, 
as  to  make  its  further  translation  impossible,  but  it  is  curious  on  account  of 
its  undoubted  great  antiquity,  and  as  evidence  of  the  Gupta  rule  in  Bihar. 
From  the  enormous  number  of  Buddistic  remains  found  on  the  elevated  pla- 
teau, which  forms  the  site  of  the  Bihdr  fort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a large  vihara  and  other  Buddhist  buildings  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  once  existed  on  the  spot,  but,  more  than  this,  the  colossal 
fortifications  which  surrounded  it  make  it  more  than  probable  that  it 
also  formed  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
residence  of  its  rulers.  Not  only  have  we  the  Gupta  pillar,  but  numbers  of 
the  inscribed  figures  found  there,  bear  the  names  of  the  Pala  rajas  of  Bengal, 
of  Madna-pala,  of  Mahi-pala,  of  ltama-pala  and  of  Yighara-pala.  Montgomery 
Martin*  speaks  of  it  as  the  residence  of  the  Magha  nlja,  but  this  is  exceedingly 
vague,  as  everything  not  constructed  within  the  memory  of  man,  is  univer- 
sally stated  in  Bihar  to  be  “ Magha.”  We  know  that  at  one  time  Kdjagriha 
was  undoubtedly  the  capital  of  Magadha,  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
the  metropolis  was  subsequently  removed  to  Patali,  but  of  this  Bihar  tradition 
and  history  are  silent.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  got,  inclines  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  Bihar  was,  for  centuries  preceding  the  Muhammadan  conquest, 
both  at  any  rate  the  residence  of  the  subordinate  Hindu,  Buddhist,  or 
Jaina  governors  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  kings  themselves.  It  seems 
probable  that  even  its  occupation  by  the  governors  of  the  surrounding 
district  had  ceased  beforo  the  capture  of  the  ancient  fort  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  popular  tradition  of  Bihar  makes  the  seat  of 
government  at  this  time  to  have  been  at  Ilohtas,  and  we  know  that  when 
Muhammad  Bakhtyar  Khilji  marched  into  the  fort,  he  found  nothing 
there  but  a vihara.  Minliaj  i Siraj  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fall 
of  the  ancient  scat  of  Buddhistic  and  Hindu  learning  in  his  Tabaqat-i- 
Nafiri.f  “ It  is  said  by  credible  persons  that  ho  went  to  the  gate  of  the 

* ‘ Gya  and  Shahabad,’  p.  92. 

t “ The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians,”  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  Lon- 
don, 1809,  Yol.  II,  p.  30G. 
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fort  of  BihSr  with  only  two  hundred  horse,  and  began  the  war  by  taking  the 
enemies  unaware....  When  Bakhtyar  reached  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  when 
the  fighting  began,  these  two  wise  brothers  [i.  e.,  Nizamud-dfn  and  Samsam- 
ud-din]  were  active  in  that  army  of  heroes.  Muhammad  Bakhtyar  with  great 
vigour  and  audacity  rushed  in  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  place.  Great  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  wore  Brahmans  with  shaven  heads.  They  were  put 
to  death.  Large  numbers  of  books  were  found  there,  and  when  the  Muham- 
madans saw  them,  they  called  for  some  persons  to  explain  their  contents, 
but  all  the  men  had  been  killed.  It  was  discovered  that  the  whole  fort  and 
city  was  a place  of  study  [madrasah].  For  in  the  Hindi  language  the  word 
Bihar  (vihdra)  means  a college.”  I feel  by  no  means  sure  that  the  vihara  thus 
destroyed  was  not  a Buddhistic  institution,  and  that  the  “ Brahmans  with 
shaven  heads”  were  not  Buddhist  monks.  Strange  to  say,  hardly  a Hindu 
idol  has  has  ever  been  found  in  the  ruins,  and  some  of  the  Buddhist  figures 
bear  inscriptions,  certainly  not  more  ancient  than  the  tenth  century , possibly 
the  eleventh.  The  most  modem  of  these  Buddhist  figures  are  those  showing  the 
Sage  in  the  attitude  of  repose — the  body  leaning  to  one  side,  and  the  base 
and  background  decorated  with  the  most  profuse  and  exquisite  ornaments,  a 
very  good  example  of  which  will  be  described  when  I come  to  speak  of  the 
ruins  of  llohoi.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  tho  workman- 
ship, these  exquisite  specimens  of  later  Buddhistic  art  are  scarcely  ever  to 
be  found  perfect,  but  I came  on  several  mutilated  figures  of  the  kind  in  the 
ruins  within  the  Bihar  fort,  and  their  base  is  generally  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, which  serve  to  show  that  Buddhism  flourished  till  a very  late  period 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  from  which  it  sprung. 

The  Buddhistic  remains  of  Bihar  are  not  confined  to  the  mounds  at  the 
fort.  The  dargah  or  shrine  of  Qadir  Qumesh  which  occupies  its  centre,  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  materials  of  the  vihara,  and  its  pavement 
is  studded  with  enormous  chaityas  and  pillars.  The  faqirs  of  the  shrine 
guard  them  with  religious  care,  and  eke  a livelihood  by  permitting  persons 
afflicted  with  toothache  and  neuralgia,  to  cure  (?)  their  ailments  by  touching 
the  afflicted  parts  with  the  very  stone  which  their  forefathers  delighted  to 
break,  in  order  to  gain  the  envied  title  of  “ the  iconoclast  [y^ce],  A mile 
away  from  the  fort,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Panchaua  are  the  remains  of 
several  Buddhist  buildings,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  only  by  heaps  of 
bricks  ; for  the  stones  and  pillars  have  been  removed  to  adorn  the  masjid  of 
Hahi  Khan  Sur  and  the  great  dargah  of  Makhdum  Shah  Sharafud-din.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  places  shew  them  to  have  been  built  almost  en- 
tirely of  Buddhist  materials.  The  position  of  these  stones  prevent  any  exa- 
mination of  them, but  I feel  sure  many  figures  and  inscriptions  would  come  to 
light,  if  such  could  be  made.  The  beautiful  masjid  of  Hahi  Khan  is  now 
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completely  deserted,  and  I have  found  several  carvings  in  the  floor.  In  the 
enclosure  which  faces  it,  I noticed  a magnificent  slab  of  basalt  more  than  six 
feet  long,  and  a foot  thick,  lying  imbedded  in  the  earth.  I got  it  turned 
over,  and  found  in  the  reverse  a most  curious  (perhaps  unique)  series  of  twen- 
ty figures  under  pillared  canopies ; — one,  the  god  Ganesa ; two  to  eleven, 
Incarnations  of  Vishnu  [Hindu]  ; twelve  to  twenty,  the  nine  planets  [Bud- 
dhistic]. Again  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  in  a plain  called  Logan  i,  there  are 
traces  of  a large  vilidra  and  many  granite  columns.  In  the  same  direction  I 
have  found  several  beautiful  basalt  pillars  which  have  been  photographed. 
In  the  dargah  of  Makkdum  Shah  Ahmad  Charmposh,  situated  a little  to  the 
east  of  Logani,  I fouud  a splendid  monolith  covered  with  the  most  delicate 
carving,  and  the  doorway  of  the  shrine  itself  is  a grand  specimen  of 
Buddhistic  art,  and,  according  to  tradition,  once  served  as  the  great 
entrance  to  the  vihara  in  the  old  fort.  A figure  of  Buddha  once 
occupied  the  centre,  and  the  plinth  is  composed  of  three  rows  of  the 
most  exquisitely  sculptured  foliage,  &c.,  and  two  other  mouldings  which  once, 
doubtless,  contained  figures,  are  now  covered  with  several  yards  of  finely 
carved  Persian  verse.  The  doorway  is  eleven  feet  high  and  seven 
broad. 

We  may  now  leave  Bihar  and  travel  northwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Panchana.  At  Soh  Serai,  some  two  miles  north  of  Bihar,  are  the  remains  of 
a Buddhist  temple.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  greystone  columns  of  consider- 
able size,  most  of  them  broken  in  several  pieces.  The  base  and  capitals  are 
square,  and  the  shaft  varies  in  shape — being  first  octagonal,  then  sixteen-sided, 
and  lastly  circular. 

As  I have  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I identify  these  remains  with 
the  Kapotilca  Sungharama  of  Hwen  Tlisang,  situated  two  or  three  lis  to  the 
north  of  the  isolated  rock.  The  following  extract  is  Julien’s  terse  translation 
of  his  description  of  the  locality. 

‘ A deux  ou  trois  li  au  sud  de  ce  couvent,  il  y a une  montagne  isolee  qui 
est  taillee  en  terrasse,  et  dont  le  sommet  liardi  et  imposant  est  embelli  par 
une  riche  vegetation,  des  b assies  d’eau  pure,  et  des  flours  parfumees.  Comme 
il  est  un  lieu  remarquable  par  la  beaute  do  ses  sites,  on  y a bati  un  grand 
nombre  de  temples  sacres,  ou  l’on  voit  souvent  des  miracles  et  des  prodiges 
aussi  rares  qu’  extraordinaires. 

‘ Dans  un  vihara  qui  oecupe  le  centre  du  plateau,  s’eleve  une  statue,  en  bois 
de  sandal,  de  Ttanar-tsen-ts'  ai-pon-sa  (d'  Avaldbrilee.vara  bodhisaltva ) * * * * 
On  voit  plusieurs  dizaines  d’hommes  qui  se  privent  de  manger  et  de  hone  pen- 
dant sept  oumeme  quatorze  jours,  pour  lui  adresser  des  veeux.  Ceux  qui  sont 
animes  d’une  foi  ardente  voient  immediatement  l’image  entire  du  Bodhisatt- 
va.  Alors  du  milieu  de  la  statue  il  sort  environne  d’un  eclat  imposant,  lour 
parle  avee  bienveillance  et  leur  aecorde  l’objet  de  leurs  veeux.  11  y a aussi 
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un  nombre  considerable  d’hommcs  a qni  il  est  donne  de  le  voir  dans  toute  sa 
majesty.  Aussi  la  multitude  de  ses  adorateurs  s’accroit-elle  de  jour  en  jour. 
Les  personnes  qui  lui  rendent  des  hommages  assidus,  craignant  que  la  foule 
des  visiteurs  ne  salit  cette  venerable  statue,  ont  fait  61cver  autour,  a une  dis- 
tance do  sept  pas,  une  balustrade  en  bois  herissee  de  pointes  de  fer.  Ceux 
qui  vienncnt  saluer  et  adorer  la  statue,  sont  obliges  de  se  tenir  en  dehors  de 
la  balustrade.  Ne  pouvant  l’approcher,  ils  jettent  de  loin  les  fleurs  qu’ils 
viennent  lui  offrir.  Ceux  qui  reussissent  a fixer  leurs  guirlandes  de  fleurs 
sur  les  mains  et  sur  les  bras  du  Bodhisattoa , regardent  cela  commo  un  heu- 
reux  presage,  et  se  persuadent  qu’ils  verront  l’aceomplissement  de  leurs 

VOJUX.’ 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Soh,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  once  of  considerable  width,  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a stupa  and 
monastery,  and  the  huge  piles  of  brick  on  every  side  induce  nic  to  think 
that  a nourishing  town  once  surrounded  the  religious  edifices.  The  whole  of 
the  ruins  are  encircled  with  luxuriant  groves  of  pipal  trees,  and  the  villagers 
had  collected  all  the  fragments  of  ehaityas,  mouldings,  &o.,  around  their  roots. 
A portion  of  a figure  of  Padmapani  was  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  wood, 
that  a piece  nearly  a foot  square  had  to  be  removed  before  it  could  be  ex- 
tracted. The  figures  found  at  liohoi  are  perfect  and  umnutilatod,  a very 
unusual  circumstance  in  Bihar,  the  record  on  the  tomb  of  whose  saints 
generally  winds  up  by  telling  us  that  the  deceased  “ was  a breaker  of  images, 
and  God  has  therefore  given  him  a place  in  Paradise.”  The  whole  of  the 
idols  appear  to  have  been  removed  (doubtless  at  the  approach  of  the  Mu- 
hammadans) and  buried  some  distance  from  the  ruins  the  open  plain.  They 
were  discovered  there  by  the  zamindar  of  ltohoi — a Bundela  Rajput  by 
caste— twenty  years  ago,  and  taken  away  by  him  to  his  garden,  where  1 
found  them.  They  had  been  arranged  merely  for  ornament,  and  he  at  once 
offered  them  to  me.  The  principal  idols  arc  figures  of  Buddha  in  differ- 
ent positions  resembling  those  already  described.  The  finest  is  an  idol, 
three  feet  two  inches  high,  quite  perfect,  and  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  one  found  at  Tillarah.  The  crown  worn  is  five-sided  and  very  tall, 
and  the  body  is  not  covered  by  a jacket.  The  female  archers  are  seeD 
at  the  feet  of  the  attendants  and  not  above  them.  Parallel  to  the  head 
are  figures  holding  scrolls.  On  the  shoulders  of  the  charioteer  beneath  the 
feet  is  seated  a small  female  figure.  The  wheel  of  the  chariot  is  in  the 
centre,  and  a horse  is  seen  within  it  with  its  head  to  the  left.  Of  the  remain- 
ing horses  three  gallop  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left.  A small  figure 
of  Padmapani  exquisitely  carved.  There  is  a Buddha  seated  in  the  hair, 
and  a ehaitya  on  either  side  of  the  head.  Three  alto-relievo  figures  of  Buddha 
in  the  attitude  of  repose,  in  very  fine  black  basalt,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Around 
the  body  the  stone  has  been  completely  removed.  The  body  is  inclined  to  the 
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right  and  is  seated  on  a lotus  throne  supported  by  the  richest  scroll  work.  The 
right  hand  rests  on  the  right  knee,  and  the  right  foot  depends  from  the 
throne,  and  is  supported  by  a cluster  of  lotus  blossoms.  Its  sole  is  turn- 
ed outwards  and  bears  the  royal  mark.  The  left  loot  is  coiled  up  on  the 
throne  and  shows  the  same  mark  as  the  hand.  The  richest  possible  carving 
is  displayed  on  the  ornaments.  The  dhuti  is  bound  up  at  the  waist  by  an 
elaborate  girdle,  and  a scarf  passes  across  the  body  from  left  to  right.  The 
hair  is  dressed  in  a conical  chignon,  five  inches  high,  composed  of  innumera- 
ble twists.  In  the  centre  of  it  a Buddha  is  seated.  There  are  ornaments  be- 
hind the  ears,  from  which  ribbons  or  tassels  depend.  The  throne  (which  is 
nearly  concealed  by  ornaments)  is  a square  of  scroll  work,  at  each  corner  ol 
which  a large  bird  is  seated.  At  each  side  of  the  figure  is  an  elaborately  dressed 
attendant.  Between  these  and  the  main  figure  are  lotus  blossoms,  springing 
from  a delicately  carved  stem.  The  halo  which  surrounds  the  head  is  oval 
in  shape  and  most  elaborately  carved,  and  in  the  centre  is  a diamond-shaped 
jewel  on  a line  with  the  face.  Right  and  left  of  the  figure  are  groups  of 
grotesque  attendants,  from  whose  hands  springs  a flowing  scroll  of  rich 
geometrical  pattern,  which  forms  the  background  of  the  figure,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  live  Buddhas  are  seated,  in  different  attitudes  and  on  sepa- 
rate thrones.  It  bears  the  following  inscription,  thus  rendered  by  Professor 
R.  G.  Bhandarkar  : — 

[figure  indistinct  8 or  «,]  TfPJl0 

“ Year  of  the  reign  of  Srimad  Vigrahapala  four  [2]  Maggasirslia,  19th 
day.  This  is  a religious  gift  of  the  son  of  Deliabu,  a goldsmith.” 

There  are  two  Vigrahapalas  in  the  Dxnajpur  copper  plate.  The  date 
of  the  latter  is  given  as  1027,  A.  D.  (See  Prinsep’s  works,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
Edition,  vol.  II.  p.  271). 

I also  give  a reading  by  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra — 

TTStJ  *?*nr  W 

* * * Jtf  ^ # 

“ On  the  15th  of  the  month  of  Marga  (November-December),  in 
the  Samvat  year  12  of  the  reign  of  S 'rimat  Vigrahapala  Deva,  (the  rest 
illegible).” 

Figure  of  Kabir,  seated  on  a chair,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a stool. 
The  figure  is  three  feet  high.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  a profusion  of  ringlets, 
and  the  body  is  very  corpulent.  One  haftd  rests  on  the  knee  grasping  a well 
filled  money  bag,  and  the  other  holds  apparently  a pouch  or  gourd.  (5) 
Small  figure  of  Mayadevi  quite  perfect — standing  on  a lotus-leaf  pedestal,  and 
holding  a lotus-liower  in  either  hand.  A Buddha  is  seated  on  either  side  of 
the  head. 
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To  the  north  of  Rohoi  I have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  Buddhist 
remains,  and  those  to  the  east  are  of  very  little  importance.  At  a village 
called  Kalta,  seven  miles  east  of  Bihar,  there  are  the  remains  of  a large  stupa, 
and  at  another  village  which  adjoins  it  to  the  south,  called  Jeya  (Jiar),  there 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  tanks  of  clear  water,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  groves 
of  mangoe  and  pipal  trees,  which  generally  bordered  the  site  of  a Buddhist 
monastery.  As  might  be  expected  there  is  a pile  of  ruins  to  the  south  of 
the  pond,  and  a large  heap  of  broken  images,  chaityas,  and  pillars. 

IX.— Ra'jagriha  in  the  Maha'wanso. 

The  pages  of  Mr.  Turnour’s  elaborate  work  contain  frequent  allusions 
to  Bihar  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  Magadha.  In  the  second  chapter, 
referring  to  the  events  which  occurred  some  time  about  the  year  B.  C.  543, 
we  learn  that  Bimbisaro  was  the  “ attached  friend”  of  Siddhatto  (S&khya 
Muni),  that  he  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Rajagriha,  (which  the 
translator  mistakes  for  Rajmahall)  by  his  father  Bhatiyo  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  ago,  that  it  was  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  this  event  that  the 
divine  teacher  propounded  his  doctrines  to  him,  and  that  he  continued  to 
reign  thirty-seven  years  after  his  conversion  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  He  was 
slain  by  his  son  Ajatasatru  (the  founder  of  new  Rajagrilia),  the  eighth 
year  of  whose  reign  saw  the  death  of  the  sage,  and  who  continued  to  rule  in 
Magadha  after  this  event  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years.  This  inform- 
ation is  very  important  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  capital 
to  new  Rajagriha.  The  death  of  S&khya  Muni  was  succeeded  by  a period 
of  fasting  and  lamentation,  during  which  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  town  were 
repaired.  After  this,  the  the'ros,  with  Maha  Kasyapa  at  their  head,  ap- 
proached the  monarch,  and  asked  him  to  build  for  them  “ a session  hall.” 
He  granted  their  request,  and  erected  a splendid  chamber  in  the  place 
named  by  them,  viz.,  hi/  the  side  of  the  Wehhdra  [Baibhar]  mountain, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sattapanni  cave.  This  confirms  in  every  respect  tho 
identification  of  the  cave  made  in  Chapter  IV.  He  then  records  the  reigns 
of  the  four  succeeding  kings  of  Rajagriha,  who  all  appear  to  have  gained 
the  throne  by  the  murders  of  their  fathers  and  immediate  predecessors,  and 
that  finally  some  ninety  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  the  last  scion  of 
the  paricidal  race  was  deposed,  and  one  Susanfigo  elected  in  his  stead.  A 
few  years  later,  Rajagriha  became  the  head  quarters  of  one  of  tho  schisms  in 
the  Buddhistic  Church,  which  had  now  begun  to  spring  up  on  all  sides. 
The  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  had  a son  called  Kalasoko,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  ten  sons  reigning  conjointly  for  some  forty-four  years.  The 
last  surviving  brother  was  slain  in  Rajagriha  by  a Brahman,  named  Chanaka, 
who  placed  a member  of  the  old  Moriyan  dynasty,  (one  Chandagatto)  on 
the  throne,  who  reigned  for  thirty-four  years.  His  son  Bindusaro  ruled 
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over  all  India  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  “ the  pious  and 
supernaturally  wise  Asoka,”  who  caused  his  own  inauguration  to  he  solemnized 
in  the  city  of1  Bdtaliputto.'  Rajagriha,  then,  appears,  to  have  continued  to 
flourish  for  at  least  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Bud- 
dha. It  was  then  that  the  old  seat  of  government  was  given  up  to  the 
Brahmans  as  stated  by  Hwen  Thsang,  but  Buddhism  must  have  continued  to 
flourish  there  ; for  we  read  almost  in  the  next  page  of  one  Sonsiko  of  Bana- 
ras  coming  to  the  “ mountain-girt  city  [Rajagriha]  on  trade,  together  with 
his  parents,  attended  by  a retinue  of  fifty-five  brahmanical  devotees , who  had 
accompanied  him  thither.”*  He  repaired  at  once  to  the  great  Kalanda-Ve- 
nouvana  monastery,  and  soon  appears  to  have  attained  to  sublime  honour  of 
the  priesthood  under  the  auspices  of  the  thoro  Dasako,  and  became  the  means 
of  converting  to  the  faith  of  Buddha,  Tisso,  younger  brother  of  Asoka  and 
‘ sub-king  of  Magadha.’  The  great  Dharmasoka  himself  soon  after  became 
“ a relation  of  the  religion  of  Buddha.” 

In  speaking  of  the  number  of  Buddhist  priests  attracted  to  Ceylon 
during  the  reign  of  Duttagamani,  the  fourteenth  in  succession  after  the 
death  of  Buddha  (B.  C.  161 — 137),  we  find  that  one  Indagutto,  a sojourner 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rajagriha,  came  there,  accompanied  by  8000  theros. 
A still  greater  number  came  from  Wesali,  Banaras,  Kausambi,  and  other 
places.  We  are  thus  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  Rajagriha  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Buddhism  in  India  up  to  a comparatively 
short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Nalanda  is  not  even  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  viharas  contributing  members  to  the  Ceylon  assembly,  and 
this  lends  aid  to  my  own  belief  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  its 
erection  and  prosperity. 

X.— Na'landa'  [Barga'on], 

The  village  of  Bargaon  lies  exactly  six  miles  south-west  of  Bihar 
and  seven  miles  north-east  of  Rajagriha.  From  the  row  of  conical  mounds 
to  the  south  of  the  modern  village,  the  “ solitary  rock”  of  the  former  place, 
and  the  rugged  mountains  which  once  surrounded  the  ancient  capital  of 
Magadha,  are  distinctly  visible,  both  objects  presenting  a break  in  the  broad 
expanse  of  poppy-fields  and  rice-lands  which  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions, 
and  which  gently  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  Rajgir  hills  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  itself. 

By  its  position,  by  the  comparison  of  distances,  and  by  the  aid  of  in- 
scriptions, Bargaon  has  been  identified,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt, 
with  that  Viliara-gram  on  the  outskirts  of  which,  more  than  a thousand 
years  ago,  flourished  the  great  Nalanda  monastery,  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  celebrated  seat  of  Buddhist  learning  in  the  world.  When  the 

* Maliawanso,  p.  29. 
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caves  and  temples  of  Rajagriha  were  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  decay, 
and  when  the  followers  of  Tathagata  forsook  the  mountain  dwellings  of  their 
great  teacher,  the  monastery  of  Nalandd  arose  in  all  its  splendour  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  of  Bargaon.  Successive  monarehs  vied  in  its  embel- 
lishment ; lofty  pagodas  wore  raised  in  all  directions  ; halls  of  disputation 
and  schools  of  instruction  were  built  between  them  ; shrines,  temples,  and 
topes  were  constructed  on  the  side  of  every  tank  and  encircled  the  base  of 
every  tower  ; and  around  the  whole  mass  of  religious  edifices  were  grouped 
the  “ four-storied”  dwellings  of  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  Buddhism. 

Fah-IIiyan  visited  the  spot  in  415,  A.  D.,  and  tells  us  that  Saripiitra  was 
born  at  Nalanda,  and  that  he  subsequently  returned  to  it  to  enter  nirvana. 
Ho  also  infonns  us  that  this  memorable  event  in  Buddhistic  ecclesiastical 
history  had  been  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a lofty  town  which  he 
saw,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  vihara  or  sangharama. 
Hwen  Thsang,  according  to  the  chronology  of  his  travels,  so  ably  and  elabo- 
rately established  by  Major-General  Cunningham,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
the  great  Nalanda  vihara  somewhere  about  the  1st  March  637,  A.  D.,  and 
spent  within  its  precincts,  and  in  visiting  tho  holy  places  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  no  less  a period  than  twenty-two  months.  His  description 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  its 
inmates,  of  the  pious  gifts  of  its  long  line  of  royal  benefactors,  and  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations  of  its  countless  temples,  pagodas,  and  shrines, 
is  singularly  minute  and  vivid,  and  fills  a large  space  in  the  first  volume  of 
M.  J ulien’s  translation  of  the  ‘ Memoires.’  Before  proceeding  to  describe, 
and  subsequently  to  attempt  an  identification,  of  its  ruins,  I feel  bound  to 
quote  somewhat  at  length  from  the  records  of  the  pilgrim.  He  writes  as 
follows  : “ Le  dixieme  jour,  les  religieux  du  couvent  de  Na-lan-to  (Nalanda 
vihara)  envoyerent  au-devant  de  lui  quatre  hommes  d’une  virtu  eminente 
[i.  e.,  to  Bodh-Gaya].  II  partit  avec  eux  et  apres  avoir  fait  sept  yodjanas,  il 
arriva  au  village  ou  est  situe  le  couvent.  Ce  fut  dans  ce  village  (appelle 
Nalmdagra/md)  quo  naquit  l’honorablo  Meo-lien  ( Mdudgalya  ydna).  Au 
moment  de  son  arrivee,  il  vit  en  outre  deux  eonts  religieux  et  un  millier  de 
fideles  qui  accouraient  au-devant  de  lui  avec  des  etendards,  des  parasols,  des 
parfums,  et  des  fleurs.  Ils  toumerent  autour  lui  en  celebrant  ses  louanges 
et  entrerent  dans  le  couvent  de  Nfllanda.  Une  fois  arrives,  ils  se  joignirent 
a la  multitude  des  premiers  religieux.  Quand  le  Maitre  de  la  loi  eut  fini  de 
les  saluer,  ils  placerent  sur  l’estrade  du  president  un  fauteuil  particulier  et 
le  prierent  do  s’y  asseoir.  La  multitude  des  religieux  et  des  fideles  s’assit 
pareillement.  Apres  quoi  on  chargea  le  wei-max  (le  Karmaddna,  le  sous-diree- 
teur)  de  frapper  la  plaque  sonore  Kien-tehi  (Gnanti)  et  d’inviter  a haute 
voix  le  Maitre  de  la  loi  a demeurer  dans  le  couvent,  et  a faire  usage  en  com- 
ntun  de  tous  les  ustonsiles  et  effets  des  religieux  qu’ils  etaient  rassembles.” 
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Here  follows  a long  account  of  the  interview  of  the  traveller  with  the 
abbot  Sitabhadra. 

After  describing  with  considerable  minuteness  the  rations  dealt  out  to 
him  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  vihara  with  an  unsparing  hand,  he  sets  about 
the  more  difficult  task  of  sketching  its  history,  and  writes, — 

“ Be  mot  (Ndlemda)  veut  dire  en  chinois  1 celui  qui  donne  sans  se  lassser,’ 
voici  ce  qne  les  vieillards  racontent  a ce  sujet.  Au  sud  du  couvent  situe  au 
milieu  d’un  jardin  d’arbres  An-mo-lo  ( Amras ),  il  y avait  un  etang  qui 
etait  habito  par  un  dragon,  nomme  Na-lan-to  ( Ndlanda ).  A cote,  on 
construmt  un  couvent  qu’on  appela,  pour  cette  raison,  le  couvent  de  Na-lan- 
to  (Nalanda  vihara). 

“ On  rapports  encore  que  jadis  Tathagata,  ii  l’epoque  ou  il  menait 
la  vie  d’un  Pan-sa  (Bddhisattva),  devint  roi  d’un  grand  royaume,  et 
fixa  sa  residence  en  cet  endroit.  Touche  de  compassion  pour  les  orphelins 
et  les  indigents,  il  repaudit  constamment  des  bienfaits  et  des  aumdnes.  Les 
habitants,  pendtres  de  reconnaissance,  sumommerent  cet  endroit  1 Le  pays 
de  celui  qui  domic  sans  se  lasscr .’  Bans  l’origine,  ee  lieu  etait  un  jardin 
d’Amras,  appartenant  h un  riche  maitre  de  maison  ( Grihapati ).  Cinq 
cents  marchands  1 aoheterent  au  prix  d’un  million  de  pieces  d'or  et  le 
donnerent  au  Bouddha. 

“ Bans  cet  endroit,  le  Bouddha  expliqua  la  loi  pendant  trois  mois,  et  par- 
mi  ces  marchands,  il  y en  eut  beaucoup  qui  obtinrent  le  fruit  (de  V Intelli- 
gence, Bodlii) . 

“ Apres  le  Nirvfma  du  Bouddha,  un  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume,  nomme 
Gh o-hia-lo-o' -V ie-to  (pakradetya),  rempli  de  respoct  et  d’amour  pour  le  Boud- 
dha, construisit  il  ses  frais  ee  hia-lun  (Sangharama). 

“ Ce  roi  etant  mort,  eut  pom’  successeur  son  fils  Fo-to-k'  io-to  (Bouddha 
goupta ),  qui,  apres  avoir  pris  les  rencs  de  ce  grand  royaume,  construisit  plus 
loin  au  sud  un  autre  lcia-lun  ( Sangharama ). 

“ Un  peu  plus  loin  a l’est,  son  fils,  le  roi  Ta-ta-hie-to  ( Tathagata ) batit 
un  autre  couvent. 

“ Plus  loin  au  nord-est,  son  fils  Po-lo-o' - tie-to  ( Baladitya ) batit  un  autre 
couvent. 

“ Bans  la  suite,  voyant  qu’un  saint  religieux  venait  de  Chine,  et  se  diri- 
goait  vers  lui  pour  rocevoir  de  ses  mains  les  provisions  necessaires,  il  fut  trans- 
porte  de  joie,  quitta  son  trone  et  embrassa  la  vie  religieuse. 

“ Il  eut  pour  successeur  son  fils  Fa-che-lo  (Vadjrd),  qui  plus  loin  au  nord 
construisit  un  autre  couvent.  Quelque  temps  apres,  un  roi  de  l’lnde  Centrale 
batit  a c6te  un  autre  couvent. 

“ Be  cette  maniere,  six  rois,  qui  monterent  successivement  sur  le  trone  se 
livrerent  chacun  a,  de  pieuses  constmctions.  Le  dernier  de  ces  rois  entoura 
tous  ces  couvents  d’une  enceinte  de  murs  en  briques  et  les  reunit  en  un  seul 
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Une  porte  qu  il  etablit  y donnait  acoes.  II  construisit  des  salles  separees 
(pour  les  conferences),  et  partagca  en  huit  cours  l’espace  qui  so  trouyait  au 
centre  des  Sangharamas.  Des  tours  precieuses  etaient  rangees  dans  un 
ordre  regulier  ; des  pavilions  ornes  s’elevaient  comme  des  pics  (■lances  ; des 
domes  hardis  se  dressaient  au  milieu  des  nues,  et  les  faites  des  temples  sem- 
blaient  voler  au  dessus  des  vapeurs  du  ciel.  De  leurs  fenetres,  on  voyait 
naitre  les  vents  et  les  nuages,  ct  au  dessus  de  leurs  toits  audacieux  le  soleil  et 
la  lune  entraient  on  conjunction.  Tout  autour  serpentait  une  eau  azuree 
que  des  lotus  bleus  embcllissaient  de  leurs , calices  dpanouis,  et  de  beaux 
hie-nie  ( Iianabras ),  “ Butca  frondosa laissaient  pendre  leurs  fleurs  d’un 
rouge  cblouissant,  et  des  Amras  les  protegeaient  au  dehors  de  leur  ombrage 
epais. 

“ Dans  les  diverges  cours,  les  maisons  des  religieux  avaient  chacune 
quatre  etages.  Ses  pavilions  avaient  des  piliers  omes  de  dragons  et  des 
colonnes  ornees  de  jade,  peintes  en  rouge  et  richement  ciselees,  et  des 
balustrades.  Les  linteaux  des  portes  etaient  faits  avec  Elegance,  les  toits 
etaient  couvorts  de  tuiles  brillantes  dout  1’ eclat  se  multipliait  en  se  refletant, 
et  variait  a cbaque  instant  de  mille  manieres. 

“ l108  Sangharamas  de  l’lnde  se  comptent  aujourd’hui  par  milliers  ; mais 
il  n’en  est  point  qui  ogalent  ccux-ci  par  leur  majesty,  leur  ricbesse  et  la  hau- 
teur de  leur  construction.  On  y compte,  en  tout  temps,  dix  mille  religieux 
tant  du  dedans  que  du  dehors,  qui  tous  suivent  la  doctrine  du  grand  Vehi- 
cule.  Les  sectateurs  des  dix-huit  ecoles  s’y  trouvent  reunis,  et  Ton  y etudie 
toutes  sortes  d’ouvrages  depuis  les  livres  vulgaires,  les  weito  ( Vedas)  et  au- 
tres  ecrits  du  meme  genre  jusqu’aux  traites  In-ming  (Hetonvidyce),  Cning- 
ming  ( Cahdavidya. ),  la  medecine  (Tehikitsdvidyd),  les  sciences  occultes 
(Kryd)  et  l’arithmetique  (Samlchydnd).  On  y compte  mille  religieux  qui 
peuvent  expliquer  vingt  ouvrages  sur  les  Castras,  cinq  cents  qui  en 
comprennent  trente,  et  dix  seulement,  y cornpris  lo  Maitre  de  la  loi,  qui  en 
possedent  cinquante.  Mais  le  maitre  Biai-him  ( Oilabhadra ) les  avait  tous 
lus  et  sa  virtu  eminente  et  son  age  venerable  lui  avaient  donne  le  premier 
rang  parmi  les  religieux.  Dans  1’interieur  du  couvent,  une  centaine  de 
chaires  etaient  occupees  cbaque  jour,  et  les  disciples  suivaient  avec  zele  les 
legons  de  lours  maitres,  sans  perdre  un  seul  instant.” 

This,  then,  was  Nalandd,  as  Hwen  Thsang  saw  it,  twelve  centuries  ago, 
let  me  now  attempt  to  describe  its  ruins  as  they  exist  in  our  own  times. 

Approaching  them  from  Bihar,  we  first  arrive  at  an  enormous  tank, 
running  duo  east  and  west  for  nearly  a mile  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
broad.  It  is  now  called  the  “ Diggi  Pokhar,”  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  fine  groves  of  mango  trees.  At  the  west  end  of  the  lake  is  situated  the 
modern  village  of  Begumpur.  About  three  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of 
the  village  is  a largo  square  mound,  once  apparently  Hanked  with  small 
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towers  and  having  no  connection  with  the  Buddhist  remains,  being  evidently 
the  ruins  of  a Muhammadan  fort.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  are  two 
small  Buddhist  topes,  some  fifty  feet  in  circumference  and  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  feet  high.  I found  in  these  several  fine  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
idols,  notably  a crowned  figure  of  Vishnu,  seated  on  his  sacred  bird ; and 
several  iigures  which  I recovered  from  the  village  itself,  evidently  came  from 
the  same  place.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  south- 
west of  these  topes  is  a very  beautiful  square  tank,  known  as  the  “ Suraj 
Pokhar,  which  measures  as  near  as  possible  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side. 
This  pond  was  once  flanked  with  a row  of  small  pagodas  on  the  north  side 
covered  with  massive  brick  cupolas,  and  their  ruins  still  exist  in  tolerable 
entirety.  T clearly  marked  out  six  of  these  temples.  On  each  side  of  the 
pond  were  three  brick  ghats,  and  the  ruins  of  these  may  still  be  traced. 
The  banks  of  the  tank  served  also  as  the  repository  for  chaityas. 
Several  of  these  were  taken  out  of  the  tank  by  me,  and  I saw  many  others 
beneath  the  clear  water.  About  twenty  feet  to  the  oast  of  the  tank  is  a 
mound,  evidently  formed  of  the  remains  of  some  large  brick  building, 
surmounted  by  a luxuriant  bar  tree.  Duo  south  of  this,  and  at  a distance 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  is  another  enormous  mound  six  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  and  nearly  fifty  feet  in  height.  Between  this  and 
the  next  tumulus,  which  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  in  the  same 
direction,  is  a brick  enclosure  containing  seven  Buddhist  figures,  now  regular- 
ly worshipped  as  Hindu  deities.  The  largest,  yclept  the  Telia  Bhanddr, 
(see  note  m the  concluding  chapter),  is  of  colossal  proportions,  and  resembles 
very  much,  though  it  is  of  inferior  workmanship,  the  groat  Sri  Bullum  Buddha 
of  the  Titrawan  monastery.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the 
Telia  Bhandar — 

Crown  of  head  to  chin,  

Crown  of  head  to  seat  of  throne,  . 

Length  of  head,  

Length  of  foot,  

Circumference  of  head  at  forehead, 

Shoulder  to  elbow,  

Elbow  to  hand,  

Hip  to  knee 

Knee  to  ankle,  

Bound  the  wrist, 

Bound  the  breast,  

Bound  the  waist, 

Bound  the  thigh, 

Bound  the  neck, 


Feet  Inches. 
2 6 
5 G 

1 4 

1 3 

4 4 

2 7 

1 8 

3 2 

2 9 

5 0 

5 7 

1 9 

2 8 

3 1 
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Three  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  the  last-mentioned  tumulus  is  a 
third  great  tope,  sixty  high  and  more  than  one  thousand  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  mounds,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  smaller  topes,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of  Bargaon. 
I found  this  on  the  15th  October,  1871,  literally  a small  hill,  the  surface  of 
which  was  broken  only  by  a depression  on  the  top,  and  the  remains  of  a 
former  excavation  on  the  eastern  slope  ; the  sides  covered  with  a tangled 
mass  of  thicket  and  brushwood,  and  studded  here  and  there  by  a solitary 
mango  or  date  tree. 

The  results  of  my  excavations  have  been  already  given  in  the  third 
chapter. 

Three  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  this  is  a fifth  mound,  of  about  six 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  but  of  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet  south  of  this  is  a sixth  tumulus  of  incon- 
siderable size  and  height.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  south  of  the  sixth 
mound  is  a large  lake,  called  the  “ Indra  Pokhar,”  which  faces  the  whole  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries.  The  three  central  mounds 
aie  bounded  on  the  west  by  three  lakes,  known  respectively  by  the  name 
of  DehS,  1 Bullen,  and  “ Kundui  and  some  distance  west  of  the  fifth 
tumulus  is  a pond,  called  Suraha,  on  the  east  bank  of  which  are  unmis- 
takable traces  of  Buddhist  ruins.  South  of  this  is  another  pond  called 
“ Dudhdeha,”  and  a third  known  as  “ Satyauti,”  which  also  is  faced  on  its 
east  side  by  the  rums  of  a temple  or  tope. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  due  east  of  the  great  central  tumulus 
is  another  enormous  mound,  which  I shall  designate  as  the  seventh  mound. 
It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  central  mound  itself,  but  of  much  less  elevation. 
In  the  level  plain  between  these  two  heaps  is  a mass  of  overgrown  walls  and 
jungle-covered  hillocks,  broken  here  and  there  by  a square  patch  of  scanty 
cultivation. 

Some  distance  south-east  of  this  seventh  tope  is  the  village  of  Kaptes- 
wari,  and  the  remains  of  an  eighth  temple  or  vihfira,  nearly  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plain  by  the  toil  of  an  industrious  cultivator,  who 
yearly  ploughs  across  its  surface,  and  whose  grandfather  discovered  some 
fine  idols  and  pillars,  which  are  now  in  my  collection.  The  east  of  the 
ruins  is  faced  by  a tank  called  the  “ Pansokar.”  The  modern  village  of 
Bargaon  lies  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  and  is  in  a line  between  the  Pansokar 
and  Suraj  Pokhar  tanks. 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  whole  mass  of  conventual  buildings  is 
gone,  and  has  left  no  trace  ; nor  could  the  most  diligent  search  light  on 
the  whereabouts  of  the  great  gate.  Bargaon  has  been  the  brick  quarry  of 
Bihar  lor  centuries  ; hence  it  is  that  the  walls,  gates,  and  houses  have  disap- 
peared, while  the  massive  tumuli  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  temples  are  as 
yet  untouched. 
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Before  leaving  Bargdon,  I made  a careful  survey  of  the  ruins  between 
the  mounds,  and  succeeded  in  distinctly  tracing  eight  halls  or  yards.  This 
mass  of  ruins  lies  parallel  to  the  great  moimds  numbered  by  me  III,  IV,  and 
V,  and  between  them  and  No.  VII.  No.  I (to  the  extreme  south)  is  114 
feet  east  and  west,  and  84  feet  north  and  south  ; No.  II,  72  feet  east  and  west 
by  40  feet  north  and  south  ; No.  Ill,  00  feet  east  and  west  by  50  feet  north 
and  south ; No.  IV,  40  feet  east  and  west  and  70  feet  north  and  south; 
No.  V,  195  feet  east  and  west  by  75  feet  north  and  south  ; No.  VI,  100  feet 
east  and  west  by  70  feet  north  and  south  ; No.  VII,  100  feet  east  and  west 
by  70  feet  north  and  south  ; No.  VIII,  100  feet  east  and  west  by  60  feet 
noith  and  south.  I discovered  in  these  ruins  several  gateways  and  pillars, 
but  no  idols.  These  are  evidently  the  remains  of  the  eight  “ halls  of  dispu- 
tation,” described  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  being  built  on  the  land  between  the 
monasteries  and  the  dwelling  of  the  teachers  of  the  “ right  law.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  line  of  mounds  still  bears  the  name 
of  “ dagop"  by  the  country  people.  Is  not  this  the  ddgoba  of  the  Pali 
annals  ? They  are  also  called  tild  and  dedra. 

Subsequent  to  the  excavations  of  October  1872,  I employed  with  per- 
mission, for  some  three  or  four  weeks,  the  labour  of  about  twenty  prisoners, 
and  succeeded  in  making  a deep  cutting  on  the  northern  face  of  mound  VII. 

The  result  has  been  the  partial  uncovering  of  the  northern  fa9ade  of  a 
square  building  flanked  by  four  circular  towers,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  whole  of  the  wall  is  decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  brick 
mouldings  divided  by  lines  of  niches,  containing  Buddhist  figures  at  regular 
intervals.  The  cornices  which  surround  the  towers  are  quite  perfect,  and  the 
whole  exterior  appears  to  have  been  traversed  by  small  staircases  leading  to 
the  roof.  The  thorough  exploration  of  these  magnificent  ruins  would  lead 
to  results  as  important  to  the  historian  as  to  the  archsoologist,  and  I still 
hope  the  task  may  be  undertaken  at  no  distant  day  by  the  Government. 
Iliere  are  no  difficulties  to  contend  with  ; the  ground  which  is  covered  by 
these  mounds,  is  a barren  waste,  and  the  proprietor,  Chaudhari  Wahid  ’Ali, 
is  quite  willing  to  permit  their  excavation,  and  to  facilitate  matters  as  much 
as  he  can. 

Of  the  nature  of  these  remains  there  can  bo  little  doubt.  Various 
writers  have  made  Bargaon  the  capital  of  a great  kingdom,  the  seat  of 
the  rale  of  some  mysterious  prince  of  Magadha  ; but  this  theory  seems 
to  me  distinctly  negatived  by  the  appearance  of  the  rains.  At  Bargaon 
one  sees  no  lofty  wall  ; no  rugged  battlements ; no  rained  towers  and 
bastions, — the  characteristic  features  of  Kusfigarapura,  the  royal  city  of 
Bimbisara,  or  of  Kajagriha,  the  capital  of  his  son.  The  exploration  of  its 
ruins  already  made,  and  every  fresh  excavation  that  may  hereafter  be  accom- 
plished, will,  I think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  “ Vihara-gram”  was  merely 
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a great  “ vihara”  or  college — perhaps  rather  a cluster  of  viharas — a uni- 
versity, in  fact,  of  Buddhist  learning,  Buddhist  philosophy,  and  Buddhist  divi- 
nity— defended  alone  by  its  sanctity,  patronised  by  a long  succession  of 
princes,  and  regarded  by  Buddhists  generally  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  faith 
from  Tibbat  to  Ceylon. 

XI.— Conclusion. 

With  the  mound  of  rubbish  and  broken  idols,  which  marks  the  site  of 
the  once  doubtless  important  vihara  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Jir  lake, 
ends  my  attempt  to  sketch  the  existing  antiquities  of  Bihar. 

Written,  as  it  has  been,  at  a distance  from  books  and  from  those  so  able 
and  so  willing  to  give  me  assistance,  I feel  sure  that  it  must  be  replete  with 
errors  and  omissions  ; but  I shall  feel  my  labours  amply  repaid,  if  I have 
demonstrated  to  those  who  truly  admire  and  understand  the  archaeology  of 
India,  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject.  There  is  scarce  a mile  in  the  whole 
tract  of  country  which  does  not  present  to  the  traveller  some  object  of  deep 
interest,  and  the  curiosity  thus  awakened  and  intensified  at  almost  every  step, 
is  speedily  concentrated  as  it  were,  on  the  ruinB  of  the  hill-girt  capital  of 
Magadha,  or  the  mounds  and  figures  which  mark  the  site  of  the  greatest  of 
great  Buddhistic  viharas.  The  associations  of  the  former  bring  us  back  to 
that  far  distant  Brahmanical  period,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  dispersed 
only  at  intervals  by  the  occasional  gleam  of  some  recovered  treasure 
from  the  poetical  storehouse  of  the  Mahabharata  or  the  Ra  may  ana ; 
and  then  passing  swiftly  over  the  space  of  an  unknown  and  indefinite 
number  of  centuries  recal  to  our  recollection  the  birth  and  growth  and 
glory  of  the  Buddhistic  faith.  Rajagriha  belongs  to  one  age  of  the 
religion  of  Sakhya  Muni,  and  Nalandd  to  another : the  former  to  the 
early  days  of  the  new  faith  ; to  the  time  of  true  Buddhistic  austerity ; of  rude 
buildings  ; of  mountain  solitude ; of  the  constant  contemplation  which  was 
alone  consummated  in  “ nirvaga the  second  to  the  age  of  artistic  cultivation 
and  skill ; of  a gorgeous  and  luxuriant  style  of  architecture  ; of  deep  philo- 
sophical knowledge ; of  profound  and  learned  discussions ; and  of  rapid 
progress  in  the  path  of  civilization.  In  Rajgir,  the  archaeologist  lights 
uniformly  on  rude  battlements  of  giant  proportions  ; on  temples  of  the 
crudest  design  ; and  on  cave  dwellings  of  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of 
construction.  The  thousand  years  which  elapsed  brought  about  a vast  and 
remarkable  change : the  grottoes  of  the  “ arhata”  gave  place  to  the  four- 
storied  and  highly  ornamented  pagodas  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Bargaon ; 
the  four  laws  of  Sakhya  Muni  were  overladen  with  the  interpretations  and 
commentaries  of  a countless  multitude  of  sages  and  philosophers  ; the  simple 
topes  of  Rajagriha  were  exchanged  for  a style  of  architecture  more  gaudy  and 
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elaborate  perhaps,  than  any  in  the  world ; and  intricate  and  profound  dis- 
cussions took  the  place  of  bodily  austerity  and  mental  abstraction.  The 
monastery,  or,  more . strictly  speaking,  the  university  of  Nalanda,  was 
as  it  were  a circle  from  which  Buddhist  philosophy  and  teaching  diffused 
itself  over  Southern  Asia.  It  was  here  that  Aryadeva  of  Ceylon  attached 
himself  to  the  person  of  the  great  teacher  Nagurjuna  and  adopted  his 
religious  opinions,  and  it  was  here  that  Hwen  Thsang  spent  a great  portion 
of  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  religious  instruction. 

But  even  in  the  far  off  times  when  Buddhism  was  as  yet  unknown, 
the  remote  period  of  Krishna  and  Bhima  and  Jarasandha,  we  find  the 
natural  features  of  liajagriha  almost  the  same  as  when  Sakhya  Muni  trod 
its  mountain  sides,  five  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  when  Hwen 
Thsang  again  described  them  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  hundred  years,  or  as 
they  are  seen  year  after  year  during  our  own  time  by  the  English  traveller 
or  the  Jaina  pilgrim.  Let  me  quote  a few  lines  from  the  great  Sanskrit 
Epic,  the  deep  interest  of  the  subject  being  my  excuse. 

Mahabhdrata,  Sabhdparva,  795 — 801,  and  807 — 811. 

wr  i 

srnaf  i 

Jiff  strir?  qqqt  •, 

iircri  fjrfxT?m=5j  ur  i 

qq  UIV?  ST^T^T  WrfrT  qqj*TTftl?q»r*Wq  i 
fjTKBHli  imrsi:  Tl«:  | 

q^TTT  PwiTi  qwqpqr  i 

srqr  q?fqfjifwt<r  T3vr^f^q^*rr:  i 
qw  qi  ir^TUKi:  q4m:  i 

K^qflqrfsnjTO  ri^rtnpT  fjrfrqqr  i 

fsfjrgi  qq  wrqrf  qtrfasHfsnfi  I 

^qfcqraiT  «T»IVT  SffTT-'  I 

stf>r  flight  MATTO  qrujqq^  | 
qq  UIUJ  qq  qjjj  ^TT^q'  I 

qtqtfqfeqgqqqi  qjqre^Tsfwrjqw  i 
qqwreT^r  <t*h  l 

qqqgffT  St w;  q&i  qrrtTT  fqqqiispj:  | 

J ■* 
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srT^:  qcr^pTJi«  <ry  i 

l^q-garw-Tqrf  I 

wtaTfg^i?rnr**mre^-g  1 

WWT  ?TT  *?RT»J[?J  VXW  fufxvf^ei  | 

TOUTSf  WTJT  ^TJI^TfyfH:  1 
Tjurur^n^  *sf^T  ^csjqrrwryTti^R^  | 

Translation  ly  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wenger. 

Passing  the  lovely  Sarayu,  seeing  eastward  Kosala,  going  onward  they 
proceeded  to  (towards?)  Mithild,  Mala,  the  Charmanvati  river;  (796)  and 
passing  the  Ganges  and  the  Son  a,  those  three  immortal  ones,  with  their  faces 
eastward,  and  dressed  in  clothes  of  husa  grass,  went  on  towards  the  Mfigadha 
territory  ; and  (797)  having  reached  Goratha,  that  mountain  ever  crowded 
with  cattle-wealth,  (abundantly)  watered,  (covered)  with  beautiful  trees  saw 
the  Magadlm  city.  (798)  0 king  ! great,  full  of  cattle,  well  watered,  salubrious, 
Wlth  llne  buildings  does  it  look,  that  goodly  Magadha  residence. 

'99i\rra’  that  &rand  mountain*  Varaha  (=  Boar  ?),  and  Yrishabha 
(_  Bull.),aS  weUas  the  Eishi-mountain,-  Sir-  goodly  ones,  having 
Chaityaka  as  their  fifth  (companion)— (800)  these  five  large  peaked 
mountains,  covered  with  cool  trees,  (look)  as  if  they,  closely  encompassing 
!t  with  their  compact  bodies,  protected  Girwraja,  (801)  though  they  are 
hidden  m woods,  dear  to  lovers,  of  lodhra  trees,  and  (adorned)  with  boughs 
dressed  111  blossoms,— fragrant  and  lovely  (forests). 

(807)  Magadha  (town)  was  made  by  Man u so  that  the  clouds  might 
not  avoid  it;  Kaushika  and  Madman  also  conferred  favours  upon  it 
(808)  Having  got  a residence  so  lovely,  and  on  all  sides  difficult  to  attack 
Jarasandha  prides  himself  on  his  success  ; but  on  encountering  him  we  will 
to-day  mar  his  pride.  (809)  Having  thus  spoken,  the  valiant  brothers  all, 
Yarshneya  and  the  two  Prindavasa,  set  out  for  the  Magadha  town,  (910) 
and  reached  it,  even  Girivraja,  frequented  by  a people  in  excellent  condition 
of  body,  crowded  with  men  of  the  four  castes,  lidding  high  festival  and 
inaccessible  to  an  assailant.  (911)  Then  having  reached  the  city ’gate, 
which  was  a lofty  hill,  held  in  veneration  by  the  descendants  of  Vrihadratha 
and  the  (other)  inhabitants  of  the  town,  they  ran  into  the  interior  of  (or,  up 
to)  Chaityaka,  the  delight  of  the  Magadha  people,  (or,  the  ornament  of ’the 
Magadha  city).f 

r°ad  fUr  this  ^enng 

t 1 do  not  profess  to  understand  the  last  lino.  Perhaps  the  clause  “ they’™,'  into 
the  interior  of  Chaityaka”  should  be  inserted  earlier,  after  the  word  “ hill  ” Chaityaka 
appears  to  have  been  a hill  utilised  as  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Magadha,  (see  liS 
815)  or  it  may  have  boon  only  a sacred  tree,  “ 9 
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I must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  historical  associations  of  Bihar,  and  endea- 
vour to  point  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  practical  results  of  my 
abours.  First.  The  large  number  of  inscriptions  discovered  by  me,  cover- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  base  of  some  Buddhistic  image  or  frieze,  will  tend 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  I>ala  dynasty  of  Bengal. 
In  the  chapter  on  Bihar  I have  given  two  of  the  time  of  Madanapala 
and  \ igraliapala ; in  that  on  Ghosrawan  and  Titrawan  three  of  Mahipala, 
Ramapala,  and  Devapala  ; and  I now  proceed  to  give  two  others  belonrino' 
respectively  to  the  reigns  of  Gopala  Deva  and  Mahipala.  The  former  "was 
lound.m  situ  at  Nalamla,  on  the  base  of  a very  curious  idol,  of  which  the 
following  is  a tolerably  correct  description  : a four-armed  figure  of  a goddess, 
hree  feet  high,  seated  on  the  back  of  a lion-couchant.  On  either  side  of 
the  head  are  winged  attendants.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  a conical  shape,  a 
miniature  figure  of  Buddha  being  seated  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  head  is 
surrounded  by  an  oval  halo.  The  ornaments  are  as  usual.  The  ri°ht  lea- 
is  dependent  from  the  throne,  and  rests  on  a lotus-blossom  The”  left  is 
gathered  up  on  the  lion’s  back  ; the  sole  of  the  foot,  being  turned  outwards, 
touches  the  right  thigh  and  exhibits  the  “royal  sign.”  The  upper  hands' 
are  upraised  ; the  right  holding  a hammer,  the  left  a mace.  The  lower  hands 
grasp  pincers,  and  are  stretched  forth  right  and  left  in  the  act  of  seizins 
the  tongues  of  two  unfortunate  attendants  who  crouch  at  each  corner  of 
the  figure,  with  their  hands  tied  with  cords  behind  their  backs 

BSbu  Rajendralala  Mitrahas  given  the  following  transcript  and  transla- 
tion ot  the  inscription  in  the  plinth — 


“ In  the  els,lth  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  A'svina,  Samvat  7, 
the  most  worshipful,  the  great  king  of  kings,  the  great  lord,  Sri  Gopala  Baja, 
and  his  wife  the  worshipful  Vagisvari  of  the  country  of  Suvallavi,  erected 


Labu  BajendraMk  remarks  that  the  verb  “ erected”  is  a conjectural 
rendering  of  the  doubtful  letters  ni  md  na,  supposed  to  bo  the  remains  of  the 
word  nirmdna,  but  General  Cunningham  sees  in  the  same  characters  the 
word  Nalanda.  The  inscription  is  of  considerable  historical  importance 

The  next  inscription  also  comes  from  Nalanda,  and  from  the  jamb  of 
the  doorway  described  in  the  chapter  on  Buddhistic  remains.  The  followi  " 
reading  of  it  is  by  Babu  Bajendralak  Mitrar—  “g 

5iitos?rft<nsT  131U5T  ii 
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“ In  the  reign  of  Srimat  Mahip&la  Deva.  Samvat  913  (=  A.  D.  856.) 
This  is  a religious  gift  of  Baldditya,  the  son  of  Gurudatta,  and  grandson 
of  Haradatta,  a follower  of  the  noble  Malmyana  school,  a devout  worship- 
per, who  came  from  (the  city  of)  Kausambi,  (wherein  he  was)  the  chief 
among  the  wise  men  of  the  auspicious  Taih'ujhaka  (clan).  Whatever  merit 
may  accrue  from  this,  may  the  same  be  to  the  advancement  of  the  highest 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  end.” 

The  date  is  evolved  by  the  translator  from  the  words  agni,  “ lire,” 
(=  3)  ; rdgha,  “power,”  (=  1)  ; and  dvdra,  “door,”  (=  9),  which  being 
transposed  by  the  rule  of  ankasya  vdmagati,  gives  913.* 

The  two  marks,  however,  which  succeed  the  word  samvat,  somewhat 
resemble  the  figure  II,  and  Professor  Eamkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar  reads 
it  so  accordingly.  The  inscriptions  given  in  the  present  paper  yield  the 
following  royal  names  of  the  Pala  race — 

1.  Go  Pala. 

2.  Mahi  Pala. 

3.  Madana  Pala. 

4.  Vigraha  Pala. 

5.  Deva  Pala. 

6.  Rama  Pala. 

Nos.  4 and  6 arc  additions  to  the  list  compiled  by  Babu  Rdjendra- 
lala  Mitra  from  the  combined  results  of  several  plates.  Great  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  complete  deciphering  and  translation  of  the 
Munger  plate,  a task  now  in  the  able  hands  of  the  translator  of  the  Nalan- 
da  inscriptions.  I have,  however,  compiled  the  following  list  from  the 
sources  at  present  available — 

1.  Oo  Pala 

2.  Blianna  Pala 

3.  Sura  Pala 

4.  Main  Pala 

5.  Deva  Pala 

6.  Vigraha  Pula  I. 

7.  Madana  Pala 

8.  Vigraha  Pala  II. 

* Since  supplying  tlio  above  translation,  I liave  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  jamb,  and  looking  at  tko  smooth  space  after  the  word  Samvat,  just  enough  for 
six  letters,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  figures  or  symbolical  letters  for  the  year 
were  never  put  in.  The  two  upright  strokes  after  the  word  are  unmistakably  ddndCs 
and  not  figures.  The  word  which  I first  read  rdgha  is  radha,  which  is  a name  of  the 
month  Vtmsdkha  (April-May).  This  would  give  the  date  3rd  of  Vaisakha.  The  words 
dvaratate  would  in  this  case  mean,  “ spread  on  the  door,  i.  e.,  the  gift  was  given  at 
the  °ate-  E.Mitba. 
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9.  Bdjya  Tula 

10.  Jaya  Bala 

11.  Ndrdyana  Bala 

12.  Mahendra  Bala 

13.  Nay  a Bala 

14.  llama  Bdla 

15.  Govinda  Bala. 

The  name  of  the  last  mentioned  monarch  occurs  in  an  inscription  in 
Gaya, — dated,  Samvat  1233,  = A.  D.  1175,  and  in  another  of  1135,  =a  A.  D, 
1178. 

The  Jcutila  of  the  inscription  of  Rama  Pala,  is  quite  modern,  hut 
iji»  exists  on  the  plinth  of  a typical  Buddhist  figure.  I place  Rama 
Pala,  therefore,  immediately  before  Govinda  Pala,  and  assign  to  him 
the  approximate  date  of  1150.  The  carving  in  question  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  my  collection,  and  its  existence  tends  to  shew  Bud- 
dhism  in  general,  and  the  Titrdwan  vihara  in  particular,  flourishing  within 
fifty  years  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Bihar.  Everything  1 have 
seen,  tends  to  establish  the  comparatively  modem  existence  of  Buddhism  in 
Bihar,  and  even  now  Jain  a (or  in  other  words  sectarian  Buddhist')  temples 
crown  the  hills  of  Rajagriha,  and  exist  and  prosper,  both  at  N a lan da  and 
in  the  city  of  Bihdr  itself. 

A careful  examination  of  the  plinths  of  all  the  idols  would,  I feel 
convinced,  disclose  a greater  number  of  inscriptions,  nearly  all  of  which  would 
tend  more  or  less  to  throw  light  on  the  dates  and  succession  of  the  great 
line  of  Pala  kings  which  between  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  centuries  at  any 
rate,  exercised  supreme  power  in  Bihar.  Everything  I have  found  shews 
the  city  of  Bihar  to  have  been  their  capital,  so  far  at  least  as  Magadha 
was  concerned,  and  to  have  been  as  important  and  prosperous  during  the 
epoch  I am  writing  of,  as  Kusdgarapura  was  at  the  time  of  Bimbisdra,  or 
Rajagriha  under  the  auspices  of  his  son  Ajatasattru  and  his  successors. 

Secondly. — Socially  speaking  the  figures  now  collected  throw  a great 
deal  of  light  on  the  domestic  life  of  the  times  they  belong  to.  They 
illustrate  most  amply  the  shape  and  form  of  ornaments,  weapons,  and 
utensils  ; the  character  and  pattern  of  dress  (e.  g.,  the  existence  of  boots  !), 
the  details  of  religious  ceremony,  the  style  of  architecture,  and  every  other 
point  connected  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period.  They  serve 
to  show  the  effect  of  Buddhistic  art  on  the  national  taste,  and  are  invaluable 
aids  to  the  painter  and  sculptor.  Thus  much  for  the  social  aspect  of  the 
question.  But  it  may  well  be  asked  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  lono- 
existence  of  Buddhism  on  Bihdr  society,  or  has  it  merely  passed  over  its 
surface  like  a shallow  stream,  leaving  no  marks  by  which  to  track  its 
course  ? Buddhism,  the  great  leveller  of  caste  distinctions,  the  social 
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and  religious  system  which  saw  no  distinction  between  the  Brahman  and 
the  Sudra,  the  priest  and  the  artificer,  has  had  a considerable  effect  in 
giving  the  great  commercial  clans  of  Bihar  a position  far  different  than 
that  which  they  would  have  occupied  in  a purely  Brahmanieal  community. 
Nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Bihar  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tells  (or  oil-sellers), 
and  they  rank  far  higher  than  the  majority  of  the  banyan  or  merchant  class. 
This  distinction  has  doubtless  a foundation  in  Buddhistic  times,  when  the 
Tells  had  become  leading  men  in  the  social  scale.*  The  great  doorway  at 
Bargaon  was  dedicated  “ to  the  advancement  of  the  highest  knowledge” 
by  Baladitya — “ chief  among  the  wise  men  of  the  Tailadliaka  clan  an  image 
near  Giryak  appears  to  have  been  “ consecrated  by  the  pious  devotion  of  a 
Tell  of  Mathurd  while  the  great  Buddha  at  Bargdon  is  still  called  the  Telia, 
Bhanddr,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  at  Titrawan, — the  Telia 
Blmbe  (?).  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ghosrawan  tank  is  still  called  the  Sao 
Pokhar, — Sao  being  the  common  upddhi  of  the  oilman’s  tribe.  I might 
multiply  instances  of  the  effect  of  Buddhism  on  caste,  but  for  the  present 
this  will  suffice. 

Thirdly.— As  regards  the  architecture  and  ceremonies  of  the  Buddhistic 
faith,  and  the  history  of  its  gradual  development,  the  writer  could  receive  no 
little  aid  from  a careful  consideration  of  the  Bihar  sculptures.  They  also 
tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  priority 
or  otherwise  of  the  Brdhmanical  and  Buddhist  creeds.  The  great  linya  found 
at  Aphsar  is  an  instance  of  what  I mean.  Everything  I have  found  in  Bihar 
fully  convinces  mo  of  the  anterior  existence  of  Hinduism,  the  coeval  duration 
of  both  faiths,  and  the  final  decay  of  Buddhism,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  internal  decay,  Brahmanieal  increasing  power,  and  Muhammadan  conquest. 

I trust  my  readers  will  be  now  convinced  that  the  historian,  the  artist, 
and  the  antiquarian,  may  some  day  derive  material  assistance  from  an  inspec- 
tion and  careful  consideration  of  the  temples  and  monasteries  I have  excavated, 
and  the  collection  I have  formed.  For  myself  I disclaim  anything  but  the 
very  smallest  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  cheerfully 
leave  the  drawing  of  historical  and  social  deductions  and  conclusions  to 
others,  being  more  than  content  with  the  no  small  merit  of  having  described 
the  greater  part,  arranged  a lesser  portion,  and  discovered  a few  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic remains  of  Bihar  in  Patna. 

* So  largo  is  the  proportion  of  Tells  in  Bihar  society,  that  a common  popular 
refrain  says — 

CiPP  LS)  J13 

Turks  (Muhammadans J , Tells,  and  Tdr-palms,  these  three  make  up  Bihar. 
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The.  Tirthas  of  Vrindd-vana  and  Gokula. — By  F.  S.  Gkowsh,  M.  A., 

B.  C.  S. 

1.  Vrinda'-vana. 

Some  six  miles  above  Mathurd  is  a point  where  the  right  hank  of  the 
Jamuna  assumes  the  appearance  of  a peninsula,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of 
the  stream,  which  first  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north  and  then  as  sud- 
den a return  upon  its  accustomed  southern  course,  Here,  washed  on  throe 
of  its  sides  by  the  sacred  Hood,  stands  the  town  of  Brinda-ban,  at  the  present 
day  a rich  and  increasing  municipality  and  for  many  centuries  past  one  of 
the  most  holy  places  of  the  Hindus.  A little  higher  up  the  stream,  a similar 
promontory  occurs,  and  in  both  cases  the  curious  formation  is  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  resentment  of  Baladeva.  He,  it  is  said,  forgetful  one  day  of 
his  habitual  reserve,  and  emulous  of  his  younger  brother’s  popular  graces, 
led  out  the  Gopis  for  a dance  upon  the  sands.  But  he  performed  his  part 
so  badly,  that  tire  Jamuna  could  not  forbear  from  taunting  him  with  his 
failure,  and  recommending  him  never  again  to  exhibit  so  clumsy  an  imita- 
tion of  Krishna’s  agile  movements.  The  stalwart  god  was  much  vexed  at 
tins  criticism  and,  taking  up  the  heavy  plough  which  he  had  but  that  mo- 
ment laid  aside,  he  drew  with  it  so  deep  a furrow  from  the  shore  that  the 
unfortunate  river  perforce  fell  into  it,  was  drawn  helplessly  away  and  has 
never  since  been  able  to  recover  its  original  channel. 

Such  is  the  local  rendering  of  the  legend  ; but  in  the  PurSnas  and  other 
early  Sanskrit  authorities,  the  story  is  differently  told,  in  this  wise  ; that  as 
Balarama  was  roaming  through  the  woods  of  Brinda-ban,  he  found  concealed 
in  the  cleft  of  a kadamb  tree  some  spirituous  liquor,  which  he  at  once  con- 
sumed with  his  usual  avidity.  Heated  by  intoxication  he  longed  above  all 
40 
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things  for  a bathe  in  the  river,  and  seeing  the  Jamuna  at  some  little  distance, 
he  shouted  for  it  to  come  near.  The  stream,  however,  remained  deaf  to  his 
summons ; whereupon  the  infuriated  god  took  up  his  ploughshare  and 
breaking  down  the  bank  drew  the  water  into  a new  channel,  and  forced  it  to 
follow  wherever  he  led.  In  the  Bhigavata  it  is  added  that  the  Jamuna  is 
still  to  be  seen  following  the  course  along  which  she  was  thus  dragged. 
Professor  Wilson  in  his  edition  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  says,  “ The  legend  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  construction  of  canals  from  the  Jamuna  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation  ; and  the  works  of  the  Muhammadans  in  this  way,  which  are 
well  known,  were  no  doubt  preceded  by  similar  canals  dug  by  order  of  Hindi! 
princes.”  Upon  this  suggestion,  it  may  be  remarked  first  that  in  Upper  India 
no  irrigation  works  of  any  extent  are  known  ever  to  have  been  executed 
either  by  Hindus  or  Muhammadans  ; certainly,  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
such  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brinda-ban  ; and  secondly,  both 
legends  represent  the  Jamuna  itself  as  diverted  from  its  straight  course  into 
a single  winding  channel,  not  as  divided  into  a multiplicity  of  streams. 
Hence  it  may  more  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  still  existing  involution 
of  the  river  is  the  sole  foundation  for  the  myth. 

Like  most  of  the  local  names  in  the  vicinity,  the  word  Brinda-ban  is 
derived  from  an  obvious  physical  feature  and,  when  first  attached  to  the  spot, 
signified  no  more  than  the  “ tulsl  grove,”  Irindu  and  tulsi  being  synonymous 
terms,  used  indifferently  to  denote  the  sacred  aromatic  herb,  known  to  bota- 
nists as  Ocymwn  sanctum. 

But  this  explanation  is  far  too  simple  to  find  favour  with  the  more  mo- 
dem and  extravagant  school  of  Vaishnava  sectaries  ; and  in  the  Brahma 
Vaivanta  Purana,  a mythical  personage  has  been  invented  bearing  the  name 
ofVrinda.  According  to  that  spurious  composition  (Brah.  Vai.,  v.  iv.  2) 
the  deified  ltadha,  though  inhabiting  the  Paradise  of  Goloka,  was  not 
exempt  from  human  passions,  and  in  a fit  of  jealousy  condemned  a Gopa  by 
name  Srfdama  to  descend  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  the  demon  Sankhachura. 
He  in  retaliation  sentenced  her  to  become  a nymph  of  Brinda-ban  ; and  there 
accordingly  she  was  bom,  being  as  was  supposed  the  daughter  of  Kedara, 
but  in  reality  the  divine  mistress  of  Krishna  ; and  it  was  simply  his  love  for 
her  which  induced  the  god  to  leave  his  solitary  throne  in  heaven  and  be- 
come incarnate.  Hence  in  the  following  exhaustive  list  of  Kadha’s  titles  as 
given  by  the  same  authority  (Brah.  Vai.,  v.  iv.  17)  there  are  several  which 
refer  to  her  predilection  for  Brinda-ban  : 

Jtadhd,  Sasesvari,  Itdsavdsini,  ltdsikesvari, 

hr  is  h.  n a -p  ru  n a d h ih  a , Krishna-priya,  Krishna-swarupini, 

Krishna,  Vrindiivani,  Vrindd,  Vrinddvana-vinodini, 

Chanddvati,  Chandra-Jcantd,  Sata-chandra-nibhdnand, 
Krishna-vdmdnya-sambhutd,  Parcmdnanda-rupini. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Brinda-ban  was  ever  the  seat  of  any 
large  Buddhist  establishment ; and  though  from  the  very  earliest  period  of 
Brahmanical  history  it  has  enjoyed  high  repute  as  a sacred  place  of  pil- 
grimage, it  is  probable  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  merely  a wild  uninha- 
bited jungle,  a description  still  applicable  to  Bhandir-ban  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a spot  of  equal  celebrity  in  Sanskrit  literature.  It  was 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  alter  Christ  that  some  holy 
men  from  other  parts  of  India  came  and  settled  there  and  built  a small 
shrine,  which  they  dedicated  to  Brinda  Devi.  It  is  to  their  high  reputation 
for  sanctity  that  the  town  is  primarily  indebted  for  all  that  it  now  possesses. 
Its  most  ancient  temples,  four  in  number,  take  us  back  only  to  the  reign  of 
our  own  Queen  Elizabeth  ; the  stately  courts  that  adorn  the  river  bank  and 
attest  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  Bharatpur  Bajas,  date  only  from 
the  middle  of  last  century  ; while  the  space  now  occupied  by  a series  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  shrines  ever  erected  in  Upper  India  was  fifty 
years  ago  an  unclaimed  belt  of  jungle  and  pasture-ground  for  cattle.  Now 
that  communication  has  been  established  with  the  remotest  parts  of  India, 
every  year  sees  some  splendid  addition  made  to  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
town ; as  wealthy  devotees  recognize  in  the  stability  of  British  rule  an 
assurance  that  their  pious  donations  will  bo  completed  in  peace  and  remain 
undisturbed  in  perpetuity. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality 
about  a thousand  temples,  including  of  course  many  which  strictly  speaking 
are  merely  private  chapels,  and  fifty  ghats  constructed  by  as  many  Bajas. 
The  peacocks  and  monkeys,  with  which  the  place  abounds,  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  special  endowments,  bequeathed  by  deceased  Princes  of  Kota  and  Bharat- 
pur. There  are  some  iifty  chhattras,  or  dole  houses,  for  the  distribution  of 
alms,  and  extraordinary  donations  are  not  unfrequently  made  by  royal  and 
distinguished  visitors.  Thus  the  llaja  of  Datia,  a few  years  ago,  made  an 
offering  to  every  single  shrine  and  every  single  Brahman  that  was  found  in 
the  city.  The  latter  order  constitute  a fourth  of  the  whole  population,  which 
amounts  to  21,000  ; while  the  Bairagis  and  Vaishnavas  also  muster  strong, 
being  in  all  not  less  than  5000  or  0000.  The  Vaishnavas  are  of  five  schools 
or  Sampradayas,  called  respectively  Sri  Vaishnava,  Vishnu  Swami  (this  is  the 
predominant  class  at  Gokul),  Nimarak  Vaishnava,  and  Madliava  \ aishnava. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  Muhammadans  made  a iutile  attempt  to 
abolish  the  ancient  name,  Brinda-ban,  and  in  its  stead  substitute  that  of 
Muminabad  ; but  now  more  wisely  they  leave  the  place  to  its  own  Hindu 
name  and  devices,  and  keep  themselves  as  clear  of  it  as  possible.  Thus, 
besides  an  occasional  official,  there  are  in  Brinda-ban  no  followers  of  the 
prophet  beyond  only  some  fifty  families  who  live  close  together  in  its  out- 
skirts, and  are  all  of  the  humblest  order,  such  as  oilmen,  lime-burners,  and 
the  like. 
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But,  as  said  above,  the  foundation  of  all  this  material  prosperity  and 
religious  exclusiveness  was  laid  by  the  Gosains  who  established  themselves 
there  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  The  leaders  of  the  community  were  by  name 
Bupa  and  feanatana  from  Gain*  in  Bengal,  They  were  accompanied  by  six 
others,  ol  whom  three,  Jiva,  Madhu  and  Gopul  Bhat,  came  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  Swami  Hari  Das  from  Rajpur  in  the  Mathura  District,  Hari 
bans  from  Deva-ban  in  Saharanpur,  and  Byas  Hari  Earn  from  Orcha  in 
Bundelkhand.  It  is  said  that,  in  1570,  the  emperor  was  induced  to  pay 
them  a visit,  and  was  taken  blindfold  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Nidh- 
ban,#  where  such  a marvellous  vision  was  revealed  to  him,  that  he  was  fain 
to  acknowledge  the  place  as  indeed  holy  ground.  Hence  the  cordial  sup- 
port which  he  gave  to  the  attendant  liajas,  when  they  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  erecting  a series  of  buildings  more  worthy  of  the  local  divinity. 

The  four  temples,  commenced  in  honour  of  this  event,  still  remain, 
though  in  a ruinous  and  sadly  neglected  condition.  They  bear  the  titles  of 
Gobind  Deva,  Gopi-niith,  Jugal-kishor,  and  Madan  Mohan.  The  first  named 
is  not  only  the  finest  of  this  particular  series,  but  is  the  most  impressive 
religious  edifice  that  Hindu  art  has  ever  produced,  at  least  in  Upper  India, 
the  body  ol  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  the  nave  being  a 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  the  same.  The 
central  compartment  is  surmounted  by  a dome  of  singularly  graceful  propor- 
tions ; and  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  are  roofed  by  a waggon  vault  of  point- 
ed form,  not — as  is  usual  in  Hindu  architecture — composed  of  overlapping 
brackets,  but  constructed  of  true  radiating  arches  as  in  our  Gothic  cathe- 
drals. The  walls  have  an  average  thickness  of  ten  feet,  and  are  pierced  in 
two  stages,  the  upper  stage  being  a regular  triforium,  to  which  access  is 
obtained  by  an  internal  staircase.  At  the  east  entrance  of  the  nave,  a small 
n art  hex  projects  fifteen  feet ; and  at  the  west  end,  between  two  niches  and 
incased  in  a rich  canopy  of  sculpture,  a square-headed  doorway  leads  into 
the  choir,  a chamber  some  twenty  leet  deep.  Beyond  this  was  the  sacrarium, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a lateral  chapel ; each  of  these  three  cells  being  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  choir  and  like  it  vaulted  by  a lofty  dome.  The 
general  effect  of  the  interior  is  not  unlike  that  produced  by  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral in  London.  The  latter  building  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  size,  but 
in  the  other,  the  central  dome  is  more  elegant,  while  the  richer  decoration 
of  the  wall  surface  and  the  natural  glow  of  the  red  sandstone  supply  that 
relief  and  warmth  of  colouring  which  are  so  lamentably  deficient  in  its  Wes- 
tern rival. 

* The  derivation  of  this  word  is  a little  questionable.  It  is  the  local  name  of  the 
actual  Brinda  grove,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  origin.  The  spot  so  designated  is  now 
of  very  limited  area,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  streets,  but  protected  from  further 
encroachment  by  a liigh  masonry  wall. 
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There  must  originally  have  been  seven  towers,  ono  over  the  central 
dome,  one  at  the  end  of  each  transept,  and  the  other  four  covering  respec- 
tively the  choir,  sacrarium  and  two  chapels.  The  sacrarium  has  been  utter- 
ly razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  six  towers  levelled  with  the  roof  of  the 
nave.  Their  loss  has  terribly  marred  the  effect  of  the  exterior,  which  must 
have  been  extremely  majestic  when  the  west  front  with  its  lofty  triplet  was 
supported  on  either  side  by  the  pyramidal  mass  of  the  transepts  and  backed 
by  the  still  more  towering  height  that  crowned  the  central  dome.  The 
choir  tower  was  of  slighter  elevation  ; occupying  the  same  relative  position 
as  the  spirelet  over  the  sanctus  bell  in  Western  ecclesiology.  The  ponderous 
walls,  albeit  none  too  massive  to  resist  the  enormous  thrust  once  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  now,  however  much  relieved  by  exuberant  decoration,  ap- 
pear out  of  all  proportion  to  the  comparatively  low  superstructure.  As  a 
further  disfigurement,  a plain  masonry  wall  has  been  run  along  the  top  of 
the  centre  dome.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  was  built  by  Aurangzib 
for  the  purpose  of  desecrating  the  temple ; though  it  is  also  said  to  have 
been  put  by  the  Hindus  themselves  to  assist  in  some  grand  illumination. 
In  either  case  it  is  an  ugly  modern  excrescence,  and  steps  should  be  at  once 
taken  for  its  removal. 

Under  one  of  the  niches  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a tablet  with  a 
long  Sanskrit  inscription.  This  has  unfortunately  been  much  mutilated, 
but  enough  remains  as  record  of  the  fact  that  the  temple  was  built  in  Barn- 
hat  1617,  i.  e.,  A.  D.  1590,  under  the  direction  of  the  two  Gurus  Kupa  and 
Sanatana.  The  founder,  Baja  Man  Sinha,  was  a Kachhwaha  Thakur,  son  of 
Raja  Bhagawan  Das  of  Amber,  founder  of  the  temple  at  Gobardhan,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  Raja  of  Jaypur.  He  was  appointed  by  Akbar  suc- 
cessively Governor  of  the  districts  along  the  Indus,  of  Kabul,  and  of  Bihar. 
By  his  exertions,  the  whole  of  Orisa  and  Eastern  Bengal  were  reannexed  ; 
and  so  highly  were  his  merits  appreciated  at  court,  that  though  a Hindu,  he 
was  raised  to  a higher  rank  than  any  other  officer  in  the  realm.  He  married 
a sister  of  Lakshmi  Narayan,  Raja  of  Koch  Bihar,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  which  was  in  the  9tli  year  of  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  he  had  living  one 
son,  Bhao  Sihha,  who  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne  of  Amber,  and  died  in 
1621,  A.  D.#  There  is  a tradition  to  the  effect  that  Akbar  at  the  last,  jea- 
lous of  his  powerful  vassal,  and  desirous  to  rid  himself  of  him,  had  a confec- 
tion prepared,  part  of  which  contained  poison  ; but  caught  in  his  own  snare 
he  presented  the  innoxious  portion  to  the  Raj  a and  ate  that  drugged  with 
death  himself.  The  unworthy  deed  is  explained  by  Man  Sinha’s  design 
which  apparently  had  reached  the  Emperor’s  ears,  to  alter  the  succession  in 
favour  of  Khusrau,  his  nephew,  instead  of  Sali'm.f 

* Vide  Professor  Blochmann’s  Ain  i Akbari,  p.  34.1. 

t The  above  tradition  is  quoted  from  Tod’s  Rajasthan. 
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In  anticipation  of  a visit  from  Aurangzib,  tiro  image  of  the  god  was 
transferred  to  Jaypur,  and  the  Gosaiu  of  the  temple  there  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  endowment.  The  name  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent is  Syam  Sundar,  who  has  two  agents  resident  at  Brinda-ban. 
There  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  at  Jaypur  the  original  plan  of  the  temple, 
shewing  its  seven  towers,  but  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining  any  de- 
finite information  on  the  subject.  However,  local  tradition  is  fully  agreed  as 
to  their  number  and  position  ; while  their  architectural  character  can  be 
determined  beyond  a doubt  by  comparison  with  the  smaller  temples  of  the 
same  age  and  style,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
little  strange  that  of  all  the  architects  who  have  described  this  famous 
building,  not  one  has  noticed  this,  its  most  characteristic  feature : the 
harmonious  combination  of  dome  and  spire  is  still  quoted  as  the  great  crux 
of  modem  art,  though  nearly  300  years  ago  the  difficulty  was  solved  by 
the  Hindds  with  characteristic  grace  and  ingenuity. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  this  most  interesting  monument  has 
not  been  declared  national  property  and  taken  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion ol  Government.  At  present  no  care  whatever  is  shewn  for  its  preserva- 
tion : large  trees  are  allowed  to  root  themselves  in  the  fissures  of  the  walls, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  more  years  the  damage  done  will  be  irreparable! 
As  a modern  temple  under  the  old  dedication  has  been  erected  in  the 
precincts,  no  religious  prejudices  would  be  offended  by  the  state’s  appropria- 
tion of  the  ancient  building.  If  any  scruples  were  raised,  the  objectors 
might  have  the  option  of  themselves  undertaking  the  necessary  repairs. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  accept  the  latter  alternative  ; for 
though  the  original  endowment  was  very  large,  it  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  mismanagement,  and  the  ordinary  annual  income  is  now 
estimated  at  no  more  than  Rs.  17,500,*  the  whole  of  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  modern  establishment. 

The  next  temple  to  be  described,  viz.  that  of  Madan  Mohan,  one  of 
Krishna’s  innumerable  titles,  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  on  the  river- 
bank  near  the  Kali-mardan  Ghat,  where  the  god  trampled  on  the  head  of  the 
great  serpent  Kali,  It  consists  of  a nave  57  feet  long,  with  a choir  of  20 
feet  square  at  the  west  end,  and  a sanctuary  of  the  same  dimensions  beyond. 
The  total  height  of  the  nave  would  seem  to  have  been  only  about  22  feet, 
but  its  vaulted  roof  has  entirely  disappeared  : the  upper  part  of  the  choir 
tower  has  also  been  destroyed.  That  surmounting  the  sacrarium  is  a lofty 
octagon  of  curvilinear  outline  tapering  towards  the  summit ; and  attached  to 
its  south  side  is  a tower-crowned  chapel  of  precisely  similar  elevation,  and 
differing  only  in  the  one  respect  that  its  exterior  surface  is  enriched  with 

, , * 0f‘lT  smn  only  Rs'  <t>500  are  derivod  from  laud  and  house  property : the 
balance  of  Rs.  13,000  is  made  up  by  votive  offerings. 
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sculptured  panels,  while  the  other  is  quite  plain.  Over  its  single  door, 
which  is  at  the  east  end,  is  a Sanskrit  inscription,  given  first  in  Bengali  and 
then  in  Nagari  characters,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

^ftqrn 

jrfwfwfc^r  W i 

J J 

f»J  tTfwfsf^^rPJT II 

The  above,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  copied  before.  As  the  letters 
were  raised,  instead  of  incised,  and  also  much  worn,  a transcript  was  a 
matter  of  some  little  difficulty  ; and  the  Brahman  in  charge  of  the  shrine 
declared  the  inscription  to  he  absolutely  illegible,  or  at  least  if  the  letters 
could  be  decyphered,  quite  unintelligible.  The  information  it  gives  is 
certainly  not  very  perspicuous,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a date  ; hut  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  thus  much  that  the  chapel  at  all  events  was  founded 
by  a Guhavansa,*  hearing  the  name  of  Gunanand.  The  main  building, 
which  may  possibly  bo  a little  older,  is  popularly  ascribed  to  one  Bam  Das, 
a Kshatriya  of  Multan.  The  court-yard  is  entered,  after  the  ascent  of  a flight 
of  steps,  through  a massive  square  gateway  with  a pyramidal  tower,  which 
groups  very  effectively  with  the  two  towers  of  the  temple.  As  the  buildings 
are  not  only  in  ruins,  hut  also  from  peculiarities  of  style  ill-adapted  to 
modern  requirements,  they  are  seldom  if  ever  used  for  religious  service,  which 
is  ordinarily  performed  in  an  elegant  and  substantial  edifice  erected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  under  the  shadow  of  the  older  fane.  The  annual 
income  is  estimated  at  Es.  10,100  ; of  which  sum  Es.  8,000  are  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful,  while  only  Es.  2,100  are  derived  from 
permanent  endowment.  A branch  establishment  at  Eadha  Kund  with  the 
same  dedication  is  also  supported  from  the  funds  of  tho  parent  house. 

The  temple  of  Gopinath,  which  may  bo  slightly  the  earliest  of  the 
series,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  B&esil  Ji,  a progenitor  of  the  Shaikhawat 
branch  of  the  Kachhwaha  Thiikurs.  This  great  K&jput  family  claim  ultimate 
descent  from  Baloji,  the  third  son  of  Eaja  Uday  Karan,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Amber  in  1389,  A.  D.  To  Baloji  fell  by  inheritance  the  district 
of  Amritsar,  and  after  him  to  his  son  Mokal.  This  latter  was  long  childless 
till  through  the  blessing  of  the  Muhammadan  saint  Shaikh  Burhan,  he 
became  the  father  of  a son  called  after  his  spiritual  progenitor,  Shaikh  Ji. 
He  is  accounted  the  patriarch  of  all  the  ShaikMwat  race,  who  for  more  than 
four  centuries  have  continued  to  observe  the  obligations  originally  contracted 
with  him.  At  the  hirtli  of  every  male  infant,  a goat  is  sacrificed,  and  while 
the  kalimah  is  recited,  the  child  is  sprinkled  with  the  blood.  He  is  invested 
with  the  baddhiya,  or  cross-strings,  usually  worn  by  little  Muhammadans ; 

* This  word  is  a little  quostionublo  and  may  bo  read  “ Guruvansa.” 
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and  when  ho  laid  them  aside,  he  was  bound  to  suspend  them  at  the  saint’s 
dargali  still  existing  six  miles  from  Achrol.  For  two  years  he  wears  a blue 
tunic  and  cap,  and  for  life  abstains  from  hog’s  llesh  and  all  meat  in  which 
the  blood  remains.  Shaikh  J i,  by  conquest  from  his  neighbours,  consolidated 
under  his  own  sway  300  villages,  in  complete  independence  of  the  parent 
state  of  Amber  : and  they  so  continued  till  the  time  of  Sawai  Jay  Sinha,  the 
founder  of  Jaypur.  Shaikh  Ji’s  lioir  Haemal  had  three  sons,  Non-karan, 
Raesil  and  Gopal.  By  the  advice  of  Devi  Das,  a shrewd  minister,  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  Non-Karan,  Raesil  proceeded  to  Dihli  with  a following 
of  20  horse  men,  and  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  repulse  of  an  Afghan 
invasion,  that  Akbar  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Darbari  with  a grant  of 
land  and  the  important  command  of  1,250  horse.  Khandela  and  Udaypur, 
then  called  Kasumbi,  which  ho  conquered  from  the  Narbhans,  a branch  of 
the  Cliauhans,  after  contracting  a marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  that  race,  because  the  principal  cities  of  the  Shaikhawat  confederation . 
He  accompanied  his  liege  lord,  Raja  Man  Sinha  of  Amber  against  the  Mewrr 
Rana  Pratdp,  and  further  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  to  Kabul. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.*  The  temple,  of  which  he  is  the 
reputed  founder,  corresponds  very  closely  both  in  style  and  dimensions  with 
that  of  Madan  Mohan  already  described  ; and  has  a similar  chapel  attached 
to  the  south  side  of  the  sacrarium.  It  is,  however,  in  a far  more  ruinous 
condition  : the  nave  has  entirely  disappeared  ; the  three  towers  have  been 
levelled  with  the  roof ; and  the  entrance  gateway  of  tho  court-yard  is 
tottering  to  its  fall.  The  special  feature  of  the  building  is  a curious  arcade 
of  three  bracket  arches,  serving  apparently  no  construetural  purpose,  but 
merely  added  as  an  ornamental  screen  to  tho  bare  soutli  wall.  The  choir- 
arch  is  also  of  handsome  design,  elaborately  decorated  with  arabesque 
sculptures  ; but  it  is  partly  concealed  from  view  by  mean  sheds  which  have 
been  built  up  against  it,  while  the  interior  is  used  as  a stable  and  the  north 
side  is  blocked  by  the  modern  temple.  The  votive  offerings  here  made  are 
estimated  at  Rs.  3,000  a year,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  endowment 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  1,200. 

Tho  temple  of  Jugal  Kislior,  the  last  of  the  old  series,  stands  at  the 
lower  end  of  tho  town  near  the  Kesi  Ghat.  Its  construction  is  referred  to 
the  year  Sambat  1GS4,  i.  e.  1027  A.  D.,  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  and  the 
founder’s  name  is  preserved  as  Non-Karan.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Chauhdn  Thakur ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Raesil,  who  built  the  temple  of  Gopinath.  The  choir,  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  other  examples,  being  25  feet  square,  has  the  principal 
entrance,  as  usual,  at  the  east  end  ; but  is  peculiar  in  having  also,  both  north 

Hie  above  particulars  are  extracted  from  Tod’s  Kajastkan  and  Professor 
Bloohmaim’s  don  i Akbari. 
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and  south,  a small  doorway  under  a hood  supported  on  eight  closely-set 
brackets  carved  into  the  form  of  elephants.  The  nave  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  Three  other  temples,  dedicated  respectively  to  Radha  Ballabh, 
Chir  Bihari,  and  Radha  Damodar,  put  forward  claims  to  considerable  anti- 
quity ; hut,  as  buildings,  they  possess  no  special  architectural  merit.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Bengali  temple  of  Sring&r  Bat,  near  the  Madan 
Mohan,  which,  however,  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  its.  13,500,  divided 
among  three  shareholders,  who  each  take  the  religious  services  for  four 
months  at  a time.  The  village  of  Jahangirpur,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  including  the  sacred  grove  of  Bel-ban,  forms  part  of  the  endowment. 

Of  the  modern  temples  five  claim  special  notice.  The  first  in  time  of 
erection  is  the  temple  of  Krishna  Chandrama,  built  about  the  year  1810, 
at  a cost  of  25  lakhs,  by  the  wealthy  Bengali  Kayath,  Krishan  Chandra 
Sinha,  better  known  as  the  Labi  156 bu.  It  stands  in  a large  court  yard, 
which  is  laid  out,  not  very  tastefully,  as  a garden,  and  enclosed  by  a lofty 
wall  of  solid  masonry,  with  an  arched  gateway  at  either  end.  The  building 
is  of  quadrangular  form,  160  feet  in  length,  with  a front  central  compart- 
ment of  three  arches  and  a lateral  colonnade  of  five  bays  reaching  back  on 
either  side  towards  the  cella.  The  workmanship  throughout  is  of  excellent 
character,  and  the  stone  has  been  carefully  selected.  The  two  towers,  or 
sikharas,  are  singularly  plain  ; but  have  been  wisely  so  designed,  that  their 
smooth  polished  surface  may  remain  unsullied  by  rain  and  dust. 

The  founder’s  ancestor,  Babu  Murli  Mohan  Sinha,  son  of  one  liar  Krish- 
na Sinha,  was  a wealthy  merchant  and  landed  proprietor  at  Kdndi  in  Murshid- 
abad.  His  heir,  Bihari  Lai  Sinha,  had  three  sons,  Radhd  Gobind,  Gangs 
Gobind,  and  Radha  Charan  : of  these  the  last-named,  on  inheriting  his  share  of 
the  paternal  estate,  broke  off  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  has 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Radha  Gobind  took  service  under  Allah  Virdi  Khan  and 
Siraj-ud-daulah,  Nawabs  of  Murshiddbad,  and  was  by  them  promoted  to  posts 
of  high  honour.  A rest-house  for  travellers  and  a temple  of  Radha -ballabh 
which  he  founded,  are  still  in  existence.  He  died  without  issue,  leaving  his 
property  to  his  brother,  Ganga  Gobind,  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
revision  of  the  Bengal  settlement  under  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  in  1828.  He 
built  a number  of  dharmsalas  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  lour  temples 
at  Ramchandrapur  in  Nadiyd.  These  latter  have  all  been  washed  away  by 
the  river,  but  the  images  of  the  gods  were  transferred  to  Kdudi.  He  also 
maintained  several  Sanskrit  schools  in  Nadiya  ; and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  extraordinary  pomp  with  which  he  celebrated  his  father’s  obsequies, 
spending  moreover  evei’y  year  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  a lakh  of 
rupees  in  religious  observances.  Ganga  Gobind’s  son,  Pran  Kishan  Sinha,  still 
further  augmented  his  magnificent  patrimony  before  it  passed  in  succession 
to  his  son,  Krishan  Chandra  Sinha,  better  known  under  the  soubriquetof  ‘ the 

11  F F 
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Lala  Babu.’  He  hel<l  office  first  in  Bardwan  and  then  in  Orisa,  and  when 
about  thirty  years  oi  ago,  came  to  settle  in  the  holy  land  of  Braj.  In  con- 
nexion with  his  temple  at  Brinda-ban  he  founded  also  a rest-house,  where  a 
large  number  of  pilgrims  are  still  daily  fed  ; the  annual  cost  of  the  whole 
establishment  being,  as  is  stated,  Rs.  22,000.  He  also  enclosed  the  sacred 
tanks  at  Radlia-kuud  with  handsome  ghats  and  terraces  of  stone  at  the  cost 
of  a lakh.  When  some  forty  years  of  age,  he  renounced  the  world,  and  in 
the  character  of  a Bainigi  continued  for  two  years  to  wander  about  the  woods 
and  plains  of  Braj,  begging  his  bi'ead  from  day  to  day  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  accidentally  caused  by  the  kick  of  a horse  at  Gfobardhan. 
He  was  frequently  accompanied  in  his  rambles  by  Mani  Ram,  father  of  the 
famous  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand,  who  also  had  adopted  the  life  of  an  ascetic. 
In  the  course  of  the  ten  years  which  the  Lala  Babu  spent  as  a worldling  in 
the  Mathura  district,  he  contrived  to  buy  up  all  the  villages  most  noted  as 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  a manner  which  strikingly  illustrates  his  hereditary 
capacity  for  business.  The  zamindirs  were  assured  that  he  had  no  pecuniary 
object  in  view,  but  only  the  strict  preservation  of  the  hallowed  spots.  Again, 
as  in  the  days  of  Krishna,  they  would  become  the  secluded  haunts  of  the 
monkey  and  the  peacock,  while  the  former  proprietors  would  remain  undis- 
turbed, the  happy  guardians  of  so  many  new  Arcadias.  Thus  the  wise  man 
fiom  the  Bast  picked  up  one  estate  after  another  at  a price  in  every  case  far 
below  the  real  value,  and  in  some  cases  for  a purely  nominal  sum.  How- 
ever binding  his  fair  promises  may  have  been  on  the  conscience  of  the  pious 
Babu,  they  were  never  recorded  on  paper,  and  therefore  are  naturally  ignor- 
ed  by  his  absentee  descendants  and  their  agents,  from  whom  any  appeal  ad 
misericordiam  on  the  part  of  the  impoverished  representatives  of  the  old 
owners  of  the  soil  meets  with  very  scant  consideration.  The  villages  which 
he  acquired  in  the  Mathura  district  are  fourteen  in  number,  viz.,  in  the  Kosi 
Parganah,  Jiiu  ; in  Chhiita,  Nandg.,nw,  Barsana,  Sanket,  Karhela,  and  Hathi- 
ya;  and  in  the  home  Parganah,  Mathura,  .Tait,  Maholi  and  Nabi-pur,  all 
these,  except  the  last,  being  more  or  less  places  of  pilgrimage.  He  also  ac- 
quired by  purchase  from  the  Giijars  the  five  villages  of  Pirpur,  Gulalpur, 
Chamar-gaphi  and  Dhlmri.  For  Nand-ganw  he  gave  Rs.  900  ; for  Barsana, 
Rs.  600  ; for  Sanket,  Rs.  S00  ; and  for  Karhela,  Rs.  500  ; the  annual  revenue 
derived  from  these  places  being  now  as  follows  ; from  Nandg&nw,  Rs.  6,712  ; 
from  Barsana,  Rs.  3,109 ; from  Sanket,  Rs.  1,642  ; and  from  Karhela,  Rs. 
1 ,900.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  payment  was  invariably  made  in  Brinda- 
ban  rupees,  which  arc  worth  only  13  or  11  annas  each.  The  Babu  further 
purchased  seventy-two  villages  in  ’Aligarh  and  Balandshahr  from  Raja  Bir 
Smha,  Chauhiin  ; but  twelve  of  these  were  sold  at  auction  in  the-time  of  his 
heir,  Babii  Sri  Narayan  Sinha.  This  latter,  being  a minor  at  his  father’s 
death,  remained  for  a time  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  the  Rani  Kai- 
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tani,  who  again,  on  his  decease  when  only  thirty  years  old,  managed  the 
estate  till  the  coming  of  age  of  the  two  sons  whom  his  widows  had  been 
specially  authorized  to  adopt.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Pratap  Chandra, 
founded  an  English  school  at  Kandi  and  Dispensary  at  Calcutta.  He  was 
for  some  time  a Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal,  received  from 
Government  the  title  of  Bahadur,  and  was  enrolled  as  a Companion  of  the 
Star  of  India.  He  died  in  18G7  ; his  brother  Isvarchandra  in  1803.  The 
latter  left,  one  son,  Indrachand,  who  with  his  three  cousins,  Puran-ehandra, 
Kari-cliandra,  and  Sarad-chandra,  the  sons  of  Pratap-chandra,  are  the  pre- 
sent owners  of  the  estate,  which,  during  their  minority  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Court  of  Wards,  the  General  Manager  being  Mr.  Robert  Harvey  of 
Calcutta. 

The  great  temple,  founded  by  Seth  Gobind  Das  and  Radha  Krishan, 
brothers  of  the  famous  millionaire  Lakhmi  Chand,  is  dedicated  to  Rang  Ji, 
a Dakhani  title  of  Vishnu.  It  is  built  in  the  Madras  style,  in  accordance 
with  plans  supplied  by  their  guru,  the  great  Sanskrit  scholar,  Swami  Rang&- 
chari,  a native  of  that  part  of  India,  who  still  presides  over  the  magnifi- 
cent establishment.  The  works  were  commenced  in  1845  and  completed  in 
1851,  at  a cost  of  45  lakhs  of  Rupees.  The  outer  walls  measure  773  feet  in 
length  by  440  in  breadth,  and  enclose  a fine  tank  and  garden  in  addition  to 
the  actual  templc-court.  This  latter  has  lofty  gate-towers,  or  gopuras, 
covered  with  a profusion  of  coarse  sculpture.  In  front  of  the  god  is  erected 
a pillar,  or  dhwajastha  stamhha,  of  copper  gilt,  sixty  feet  in  height  and  also 
sunk  some  twenty-four  feet  more  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
alone  cost  Rs.  10,000.  The  principal  or  western  entrance  of  the  outer  court 
is  surmounted  by  a pavilion,  ninety-three  feet  high,  constructed  in  the  Ma- 
thura style  after  the  design  of  a native  artist.  In  its  graceful  outlines  and 
the  elegance  of  its  reticulated  tracery,  it  presents  a striking  contrast  to  the 
heavy  and  misshapen  masses  of  the  Madras  Gopura,  which  rises  immediately 
in  front  of  it.  A little  to  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  a detached  shed,  in 
which  the  god’s  rath,  or  carriage,  is  kept.  It  is  an  enormous  wooden 
tower  in  several  stages,  with  monstrous  effigies  at  the  corners,  and  is  brought 
out  only  once  a year  in  the  month  of  Chait  during  the  festival  of  the  Brah- 
motsav.  The  mela  lasts  for  ten  days,  on  each  of  which  the  god  is  taken 
in  state  from  the  temple  along  the  road  a distance  of  690  yards  to  a garden 
where  a pavilion  has  been  erected  for  his  reception.  The  procession  is 
always  attended  with  torches,  music,  and  incense,  and  some  military  display 
contributed  by  the  Raja  of  Bharatpur  ; and  on  the  closing  day,  when  only 
the  rath  is  used,  there  is  a'  grand  show  of  fireworks,  which  people  of  all 
classes  congregate  from  long  distances  to  see.  The  image,  composed  of  the 
eight  metals,  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  car,  with  attendant  Brahmans 
standing  beside  to  fan  it  with  chauries.  Each  of  the  Seths,  with  the  rest  of 
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the  throng,  gives  an  occasional  hand  to  the  ropes  by  which  the  ponderous 
machine  is  drawn  ; and  by  dint  of  much  exertion,  the  distance  is  ordinarily 
accomplished  in  the  space  of  about  two  and  a half  hours.  On  the  other  days 
of  the  mela  the  god  has  a wide  choice  of  vehicles,  being  borne  now  on  a palki, 
a richly  gilt  tabernacle  (j>unya-ko(hi ),  a throne  (sinhdsan) , or  a tree,  either  the 
kadamb,  or  the  tree  of  Paradise  (kalpavriksha) , now  oil  some  demi-god,  as 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  Gar  ura,  llanuman,  or  Sesha  ; now  again  on  some  ani- 
mal, as  a horse,  an  elephant,  a lion,  a swan,  or  the  fabulous  eight-footed 
Sarabha.  The  ordinary  cost  of  one  of  these  celebrations  is  over  Rs.  20,000, 
while  the  annual  expenses  of  the  whole  establishment  amount  to  no  less  than 
Rs.  57,000,  the  largest  item  in  that  total  being  Rs.  30,000  for  the  religious 
services  or  hhorj.  Every  day  500  of  the  Sri  Yaishnava  sect  are  fed  at  the 
temple,  and  every  morning  up  to  10  o’clock  a dole  of  ata  is  given  to  any 
one  who  chooses  to  apply  for  it. 

If  the  elfoct  of  the  Seth’s  lavish  endowment  is  impaired  by  the  ill- 
judged  adoption  of  a foreign  stylo  of  architecture  ; still  more  is  this  error 
apparent  in  the  temple  of  R&dha  Raman,  completed  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  founder  is  Sail  Kundan  Lai  of  Lucknow,  who  has  built  on  a design  sug- 
gested by  the  modem  secular  buildings  of  that  city.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  court  yard  is,  in  a grandiose  way,  decidedly  effective  ; and  the  temple 
itself  is  constructed  of  the  most  costly  materials  and  fronted  with  a colon- 
nade of  spiral  marble  pillars,  each  shaft  being  of  a single  piece,  which  though 
rather  too  attenuated,  is  unquestionably  elegant.  The  mechanical  execution 
is  also  good,  but  all  is  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  abominable  taste  of  the 
design.  The  fa9ade  with  its  uncouth  pediment,  flanked  by  sprawling  mon- 
sters, and  its  row  of  life-size  female  figures  in  meretricious  but  at  the  same 
time  most  ungraceful  attitudes,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a disreputable 
London  casino  ; a severe,  though  unintended,  satire  on  the  character  of  the 
divinity  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  Ten  lakhs  of  rupees  are  said  to  have 
been  wasted  on  its  construction. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  tasteless  edifice  is  the  temple  of  Radha 
Indra  Kislior,  built  by  Rani  Indrajit  Kunwar,  widow  of  Het  Ram,  Brah- 
man, zamindar  of  Tik6ri  by  Gaya.  It  has  been  six  years  in  building,  and 
was  completed  at  the  end  of  1871.  It  is  a square  of  seventy  feet  divided 
into  three  aisles  of  five  bays  each,  with  a fourth  space  of  equal  dimensions  for 
the  reception  of  the  god.  The  si/chara  is  surmounted  with  a copper  halos,  or 
finial,  heavily  gilt,  which  alone  cost  Rs.  5000.  The  piers  are  composed  of 
four  conjoined  pillars,  each  shaft  being  a single  piece  of  stone,  brought  from 
the  Paharpur  quarry  in  Bharatpur  territory.  The  building  is  raised  on  a 
high  and  enriched  plinth,  and  the  entire  design  is  singularly  light-and  grace- 
ful. Its  oost  has  been  three  lakhs. 

The  temple  of  Radlia  GopSl,  built  by  the  Maharfija  of  Gwaliar,  under 
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the  direction  of  his  guru  Brahmacliari  Giri-dhari  Das  is  also  entitled  to 
some  special  notice.  The  interior  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  an  Italian 
church,  and  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  our  architects  to  follow,  since 
it  secures  to  perfection  both  free  ventilation  and  a softened  light.  It 
consists  of  a nave  58  feet  long,  with  four  aisles,  two  on  either  side,  a 
sacrarium  21  feet  in  depth  and  a narthex  of  the  same  dimensions  at  the 
entrance.  The  outer  aisles  of  the  nave,  instead  of  being  closed  in  with  solid 
walls,  have  open  arches  stopped  only  with  wooden  bars  ; and  the  tier  of 
windows  above  gives  on  to  a balcony  and  verandah.  Thus  any  glare  of  light 
is  impossible.  The  building  was  opened  for  religious  service  in  I860,  and  as 
it  stands  has  cost  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  exterior  has  a mean  and 
unsightly  appearance,  which  might  be  obviated  by  the  substitution  of 
reticulated  stone  tracery  for  the  wooden  bars  of  the  outer  arches  below  and 
a more  substantial  balcony  and  verandah  in  lieu  of  the  present  rickety 
erection  above. 

There  are  in  Brinda-ban  no  secular  buildings  of  any  great  antiquity. 
The  oldest  is  the  court,  or  Ghera,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sawai  Jay  Sinha,  the  found- 
er of  Jaypur,  who  made  Brinda-ban  an  occasional  residence  during  the  time 
that  he  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  A'grah  (1721-1728).  It  is  a large 
walled  enclosure  with  a pavilion  at  one  end  consisting  of  two  aisles  divided 
into  five  bays  by  piers  of  coupled  columns  of  red  sandstone.  The  river 
front  of  the  town  has  a succession  of  ghats  reaching  for  a distance  of  about 
a mile  and  half ; the  one  highest  up  the  stream  being  the  Kali-mardan  Ghat 
with  the  kadamb  tree  from  which  Krishna  plunged  into  the  water  to 
encounter  the  great  serpent  Kaliya  ; and  at  the  other  end  Kesi  Ghat,  where 
he  slew  the  equine  demon  of  that  name.  Near  the  latter  are  two  handsome 
mansions  built  by  the  Itanis  Kishori  and  Lachhmi,  consorts  of  Eanjit  Sinha 
and  Randhir  Sinha,  two  successive  Rajas  of  Bharatpur.  In  both,  the  arrange- 
ment is  identical  with  that  of  a mediaeval  college,  carried  out  on  a miniature 
scale  but  with  extreme  elaboration  of  detail.  The  buildings  are  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  with  an  enriched  gateway  in  the  centre  of  one 
front  and  opposite  it  the  chapel,  of  more  imposing  elevation  than  the  ordinary 
domestic  apartments  which  constitute  the  two  Hanks  of  the  square.  In 
Rani  Lachlimi’s  kunj,  (such  being  the  distinctive  name  for  a building  of  this 
character)  the  temple  front  is  a very  rich  and  graceful  composition,  with  a 
colonnade  ol  five  arches  standing  on  a high  plinth,  which  like  every  part  of 
the  wall  surface  is  covered  with  the  most  delicate  carving,  and  shaded  above 
by  overhanging  eaves  supported  on  bold  brackets.  The  work  of  the  elder 
Rani  is  of  much  plainer  character ; and  a third  kunj,  which  stands  a little 
lower  down  the  river,  close  to  the  temple  of  Dhir  Samir,  built  by  Thakur 
Badan  Sinha,  the  father  of  Suraj  Mai,  the  first  of  the  Bharatpur  Rajas, 
though  large,  has  no  architectural  pretensions  whatever.  The  most  striking 
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of  the  whole  series  is,  however,  the  Ganga  Mohan  Kunj,  built  in  the  next 
generation  by  Ganga,  Suraj  Mai’s  Rani.  The  river  front,  which  is  all  that 
was  ever  completed,  has  a high  and  massive  basement  story,  which,  on  the 
land  side  as  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  court,  becomes  a mere  plinth  for 
the  support  of  a majestic  double  cloister  with  broad  and  lofty  arch  and 
massive  clustered  pier.  The  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
prevails  in  the  Garden  Palace  at  Dig,  a work  of  the  same  chief ; who, 
however  rude  and  uncultured  himself,  appears  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
and  command  the  services  of  the  highest  available  talent  whether  in  the 
arts  of  war  or  peace. 


2.  Gokula. 

The  town  of  Malia-ban  is  some  five  or  six  miles  from  Mathura,  lower 
down  the  stream  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jamuna.  It  stands  a little 
in  land,  about  a mile  distant  from  Gokul,  which  latter  place  has  appropriated 
the  more  famous  name,  though  it  is  in  reality  only  the  modern  water  side 
suburb  of  the  ancient  town.  All  the  traditional  sites  of  Krishna’s  adven- 
tures, described  in  the  Puranas  as  being  at  Gokul,  are  shewn  at  Maha-ban, 
which  in  short  is  the  place  intended  whenever  Gokul  is  mentioned  in 
Sanskrit  literature.  However,  in  consequence  of  its  retaining  the  more 
famous  name,  Gokul  is  popularly  credited  with  a far  greater  amount  of 
sanctity.  From  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river  it  has  a very  picturesque 
appearance ; but  on  nearer  approach  its  tortuous  streets  are  found  to  be 
inconceivably  mean,  crowded,  and  unsavoury,  in  the  rains  mere  channels  for 
the  floods,  which  pom1  down  through  them  to  the  Jamuna,  and  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year  so  rough  and  broken  by  the  action  of  the  wator,  that  the 
rudest  wheeled  vehicle  can  with  difficulty  make  its  way  along  them.  Stre- 
nuous efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  improve  its  sanita- 
tion, but  the  Gosain  Mu’afidars,  the  descendants  (through  his  only  son 
Bitthal-nath)  of  the  famous  Vallabhaeharaj,  who  settled  there  in  Sambat 
1535,  are  most  impracticable  and  intolerant  of  reform.  The  filthy  condi- 
tion of  the  place  is  largely  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  cattle  driven 
within  its  walls  every  night,  which  render  it  really  what  the  name  denotes 
a cow-stall,’  rather  than  a human  habitation.  The  temples  amount  to  a 
prodigious  number,  but  they  are  all  mean  in  appearance  and  recent  in  date  ; 
and  the  only  noteworthy  ornament  of  the  town  is  a large  masonry  tank 
constructed  some  thirty  years  ago  by  a Seth,  named  Chunna. 

The  trees  on  its  margin  are  always  white  with  flocks  of  large  water-fowl, 
of  a quite  distinct  species  from  any  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  a new  colony,  being  all  descended  from  a few  pairs  which 
casually  settled  there  no  more  than  10  or  12  years  ago.  Their  plumage  is 
peculiai  and  ornamental,  but  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  birds  are  considered 
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to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sanctuary ; and  on  one  occasion  when  a party  of 
soldiers  from  the  Mathurk  cantonments  attempted  to  shoot  some  of  them, 
the  towns  people  rose  en  masse  for  their  protection. 

Maha-ban,  the  true  Gokul,  is  by  legend  closely  connected  with  Mathura  ; 
for  Krishna  was  bom  at  the  one  and  cradled  at  the  other.  Both,  too,  make 
their  first  appearance  in  history  together  and  under  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances as  sacked  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  the  year  1017,  A.D.  From  the 
effects  of  this  catastrophe,  it  would  seem  that  Maha-ban  was  never  able  to 
recover  itself.  It  is  casually  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  year  1234 
A.  I).,  by  Minhaj  i Siraj,  a contemporary  writer,  as  one  of  the  gathering- 
places  for  the  imperial  army  sent  by  Shams  ud-din  against  Kalinjar  ; and 
the'  Emperor  Babar,  in  his  Memoirs,  incidentally  refers  to  it,  as  if  it  were 
a place  of  some  importance  still,  in  the  year  1526,  A.  D. ; but  the  name 
occurs  in  the  pages  of  no  other  chronicle  ; and  at  the  present  day,  though 
it  is  the  seat  of  a Tahsili,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  a consider- 
able village.  Within  the  last  few  years  one  or  two  large  and  hand- 
some private  residences  have  been  built  with  fronts  of  carved  stone  in 
the  Mathura  style ; but  the  temples  are  all  exceedingly  mean  and  of  no 
antiquity.  The  largest  and  also  the  most  sacred  is  that  dedicated  to 
Mathura-nath,  which  boasts  of  a pyramidal  tower,  or  sikhara,  of  some  height 
and  bulk,  but  constructed  only  of  brick  and  plaster.  The  Brahman  in 
charge  used  to  enjoy  an  endowment  of  Rs.  2 a day,  the  gift  of  Sindhia,  but 
this  has  long  lapsed.  There  are  two  other  small  shrines  of  some  interest : 
in  the  one  the  demon  Trinavart  is  represented  as  a pair  of  enormous  wings 
overhanging  the  infant  god ; the  other  bears  the  dedication  of  Maha  Mall 
Rae,  the  great  champion  Prince,  a title  given  to  Krishna  after  his  discomfi- 
ture of  the  various  evil  spirits  sent  against  him  by  Kansa. 

Great  part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  a high  hill,  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial,  extending  over  more  than  100  bighas  of  land, 
where  stood  the  old  fort.  Upon  its  most  elevated  point  is  shewn  a small 
cell,  called  Syam  Lala,  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where  J asoda  gave  birth 
to  Maya,  or  Joga-nidra,  substituted  by  Yasudeva  for  the  infant  Krish- 
na. But  by  far  the  most  interesting  building  is  a covered  court  called 
Nandas  Palace,  or  more  commonly  the  Assi  Khamba,  i.  e.  the  Eighty  Pillars. 
It  is  divided  by  five  rows  of  sixteen  pillars  each  into  four  aisles,  or  rather 
into  a centre  and  two  narrower  side  aisles  with  one  broad  outer  cloister. 
The  external  pillars  of  this  outer  cloister  are  each  of  one  massive  shaft,  cut 
into  many  narrow  facets,  with  two  horizontal  bands  of  carving  : the  capitals 
are  decorated  either  with  grotesque  heads  or  the  usual  four  squat  figures. 
The  pillars  of  the  inner  aisles  vary  much  in  design,  some  being  exceedingly 
plain  and  others  as  richly  ornamented  with  profuse  and  often  graceful 
arabesques.  Three  of  the  more  elaborate  are  called  respectively  the  Satya, 
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Dwapar,  and  Treta  Yug  ; while  the  name  of  the  Kali  Yug  is  given  to  another 
somewhat  plainer.  All  these  interior  pillars,  however,  agree  in  consisting  as 
it  were  of  two  short  columns  set  one  upon  the  other.  The  style  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hindu  colonnades  by  the  Qutb  Minar  at  Delhi ; and 
both  works  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  about  the  same  age.  As  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  were  not  built  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  fall  of  Delhi  in  1194,  so  also  it  would  seem  that  the  court  at  Mahd-ban 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  assault  of  Mahmud  in  1017  ; for  after 
that  date  the  place  was  too  insignificant  to  be  selected  as  the  site  of  so 
elaborate  an  edifice.  Thus  Fergusson’s  conjecture  is  confirmed  that  the 
Delhi  pillars  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Another  long- 
mooted  point  may  also  be  considered  as  almost  definitely  set  at  rest,  for  it*can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  pillars  as  they  now  stand  at  Maha-ban  occupy 
their  original  position.  Forgusson,  who  was  unaware  of  their  existence,  in 
his  notice  of  the  Delhi  cloister,  doubts  whether  it  now  stands  as  originally 
arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  it  had  been  taken  down  and  re-arranged 
by  the  conquerors  ; but  concludes  as  most  probable  that  the  former  was  the 
case,  and  that  it  was  an  open  colonnade  surrounding  the  Palace  of  Prithi 
Kaj.  “ II  so,”  he  adds,  “ it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars  being 
left  undisturbed.”  General  Cunningham  comments  upon  these  remarks, 
finding  it  utterly  incredible  that  any  architect,  designing  an  original  build- 
ing and  wishing  to  obtain  height,  should  have  recourse  to  such  a rude 
expedient  as  constructing  two  distinct  pillars,  and  then  without  any  disguise 
piling  up  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  But,  however  extraordinary  the 
procedure,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  what  was  done  at  Maha-ban,  as  is  proved  by 
the  outer  row  of  columns,  which  are  each  of  one  unbroken  shaft,  yet  precisely 
the  same  in  height  as  the  double  pillars  of  the  inner  aisles.  The  roof  is 
flat  and  perfectly  plain  except  in  two  compartments,  where  it  is  cut  into  a 
pretty  quasi-dome  of  concentric  multifoil  circles.  Mothers  come  here  for 
their  purification  on  the  sixth  day  after  child-birth — chhathi  p vja — and  it  is 
visited  by  enormous  crowds  of  people  for  several  days  about  the  anniversary 
of  Krishna’s  birth  in  the  month  of  Bhddon.  A representation  of  the  infant 
god’s  cradle  is  displayed  to  view,  with  his  foster-mother’s  chum  and  other 
domestic  articles.  The  place  being  regarded  not  exactly  as  a temple,  but  as 
Nanda  and  Jasoda’s  actual  dwelling-house,  Europeans  are  allowed,  to  walk 
about  in  it  with  perfect  freedom.  Considering  the  size,  the  antiquity,  the 
artistic  excellence,  the  exceptional  archaeological  interest,  the  celebrity 
amongst  natives,  and  the  close  proximity  to  Mathura  of  this  building,  it  is 
perfectly  marvellous  that  it  found  no  mention  whatever  in  the  archaeological 
abstract  prepared  in  every  district  by  orders  of  Government  a few  years  ago, 
nor  even  in  the  costly  work  compiled  by  Lieut.  Cole,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Archseologieal  Survey,  which  professes  to  illustrate  the  architectural 
antiquities  of  Mathura  and  its  neighbourhood. 
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Let  into  the  outer  wall  of  the  Nand  Bhavan  is  a small  figure  of  Bud- 
dha ; and  it  is  said  that  whenever  foundations  are  sunk  within  the  precincts 
of  the  fort,  many  fragments  of  sculpture — of  Buddhist  character,  it  may  be 
presumed — have  been  brought  to  light : but  hitherto  they  have  always  been 
buried  again,  or  broken  up  as  building  materials.  Doubtless,  Maha- 
ban  was  the  - site  of  some  of  those  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  1 a Hian  distinctly  states  existed  hi  his  time  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  And  further,  whatever  may  he  the  exact  Indian  word  concealed  un- 
der the  form  Klisoboras,  or  Clisobora,  given  by  Arrian  and  Pliny  as  the  name 
of  the  town  between  which  and  Mathura  the  Jamuna  flowed — Amnia  Jomanes 
in  Gancjem  per  Palibothros  decurrit  inter  oppida  Methora  et  Clisobora, 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi,  22 — it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty  that  Maha-ban 
is  the  site  intended.  Its  other  literary  names  are  Brihad-vana,  Brihad-aran- 
ya,  Gokula,  and  Nanda-grama ; and  no  one  of  these,  it  is  true,  in  the  slight- 
est resembles  the  word  Clisobora,  which  would  seem  rather  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  some  compound  in  which  ‘ Krishna’  was  the  first  element,  possibly 
some  epithet  or  descriptive  title  taken  by  the  foreign  traveller  for  the  ordi- 
nary proper  name.  General  Cunningham  in  his  ‘ Ancient  Geography’  identi- 
fies Clisobora  (read  in  one  MS.,  as  Cyrisoborka)  with  Brinda-ban,  assuming 
that  Kalikavartta,  or  ‘ Kalika’s  Whirlpool,’  was  an  earlier  name  of  the  town, 
in  allusion  to  Krishna’s  combat  with  the  serpent  Kalika.  Butin  the  first  place, 
the  Jamuna  does  not  flow  between  Mathura  and  Brinda-ban,  seeing  that  both 
are  on  the  same  bank  ; secondly,  the  ordinary  name  of  the  great  serpent  is 
not  Kalika,  but  Kaliya ; and  thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  autho- 
rity it  is  so  boldly  stated  that  “ the  earlier  name  of  the  place  was  Kalika- 
vartta. Upon  this  latter  point,  a reference  has  been  made  to  the  great 
Brinda-ban  Pandit,  Swfimi  Rangaehari,  who  if  any  one  might  be  expected 
to  speak  with  positive  knowledge,  and  his  reply  was  that  in  the  course  of 
all  his  reading,  he  had  never  met  with  Brinda-ban  under  any  other  name 
than  that  which  it  now  bears.  In  order  to  establish  the  identification  of 
Clisobora  with  Maha-ban,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  General  Cunningham’s 
counter  theory  and  to  condemn  it  as  unsound ; ordinarily  the  accuracy  of 
his  research  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect. 

The  glories  of  Maha-ban  are  told  in  a special  (interpolated)  section  of 
the  Brahmanda  Purina,  called  the  Brihad-vana  Mahatmya.  In  this  its 
tirtlias,  or  holy  places,  are  reckoned  to  be  twenty -one  in  number  as  follows  • 
JEka-vinsati-tirthena  yuktam  bhurigunan vitam. 

YamaUdrjuna  punyatam,  JVanda-kupam  tathaiva  elm, 

Chinta-harana  Prdhmdndam,  kundam  Sarasvatam  tatlia, 

Sarasvati  Slid  tatra,  Vishnu-kunda-scmanvitam, 

Kama-kiipam,  Krishna -kundam,  Gopa-kupam  tathaiva  cha 
42 
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Mamatum-ramana-sthdmm,  Ndrada-sth&nmi  eva  clui, 

Putand-patana  stlidnam,  Tnnavarttdkhya  pdtanam, 

Nanda-liarmyam,  Nanda-geham , Ghd(am  Ramana-samjnakam, 
Mathurdndlhobha-kxhetram  puny  am  pdpa-praudsanam, 

Janma-sthanam  iu  Sheshasya,  jananam  Yogamdyaya. 

Some  little  distance  outside  the  town,  a small  bridge  carries  the  Mathu- 
ra road  ac  oss  a ravine  called  Piitan.i  khar,  the  Putana-patana-sthanam  of 
the  above  lines.  It  is  a mile  or  more  in  length,  reaching  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  Jamuna,  and  as  the  name  denotes,  is  supposed  to  havo  been  caused  by 
the  passage  of  Pdtana’s  giant  body.  Similarly  in  Mathura,  when  Kansa’s 
corse  was  dragged  down  to  the  Visrant  Ghat,  it  made  a deep  channel  in  the 
ground  like  a torrent  in  flood,  as  described  in  the  Vishnu  Purina  : 
Gauravendti  mahatd  parikhd.  tena  kruhyatd 
Kritd  Kansasya  dehena,  vegeneva  mahdtnbhasah. 

This  is  still  known  as  the  Kans  Khar.  It  has  been  arched  over,  and 
like  the  Fleet  Ditch  in  London,  forms  now  the  main  sewer  of  the  city,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  river  at  the  very  spot  where  Brahmans  most  delight 
to  bathe.  The  remainder  of  the  twenty-one  tirthas  have  either  been  already 
noticed  in  the  course  ol  this  sketch,  or  commemorate  such  well-known  inci- 
dents in  Krishna’s  childhood  that  any  further  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

On  the  high  road  to  Sa’dabad,  some  six  miles  beyond  Maha-ban,  is  the 
modern  tirtha  of  Baladeva  Ji.  The  temple,  from  which  the  town  derives  its 
name,  is  of  considerable  celebrity  and  well-endowed,  but  neither  handsome 
nor  well  kept.  It  includes  within  its  precincts  several  cloistered  quadran- 
gles, where  accommodation  is  provided  for  pilgrims  and  the  resident  priests 
The  actual  temple  stands  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  inner  courts,  and  on  each 
of  its  three  disengaged  sides  has  an  arcade  of  three  arches  with  broad 
flanking  piers.  On  each  of  these  three  sides  a door  gives  access  to  the  cella, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a squat  pyramidal  tower.  Beside  the  principal 
figure,  Baladeva,  who  is  generally  very  richly  dressed  and  bedizened,  it  con- 
tains another  life-sized  statue  supposed  to  represent  his  spouse,  lievati. 
Apparently  she  was  an  after-thought,  being  put  away  in  a corner  off  the 
dais.  In  an  adjoining  court  is  shewn  the  small  vaulted  chamber,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  shrine  before  the  present  more  pretentious 
edifice  was  erected  by  a Delhi  Seth,  named  Syam  Das,  some  time  in  the  last 
century.  Outside  the  temple  is  a brick  tank  about  eighty  yards  square, 
called  variously  Kshir-Sagar,  ‘ the  sea  of  milk,’  or  Kshir-kund,  or  Balbhadra- 
kun<j.  It  is  in  rather  a dilapidated  condition,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  always  covered  with  a repulsive  thick  green  scum,  which,  however,  does  not 
deter  the  pilgrims  either  from  bathing  or  drinking.  In  this  tank  it  is  said 
that  about  the  year  1550  was  accidentally  discovered  the  image  of  Baladeva 
which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  local  divinity.  The  original 
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village,  called  Rir.i,  still  exists  as  a hamlet  of  tlie  modern  town.  It  belonged 
to  a family  of  Jfits  ; but  their  estate  was  transferred  by  sale  to  the  temple 
Pandas,  who  also  enjoy  an  endowment  of  four  other  villages  rent  free,  a 
grant  from  Siudhia.  They  are  all  descendants  of  the  Bairagi  by  whom  the 
image  was  produced,  and  are  by  caste  Ahivasis,  a singularly  low  and  illiterate 
pseudo-Brahmanieal  tribe,  who  as  it  would  seom  are  not  known  in  any 
part  of  India  beyond  the  Mathura  district.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  great  serpent  (a hi)  kaliya,  and  they  represent  the  village  of  San- 
rakh,  near  the  Kali-mardan  Ghat  at  Brin  da-ban,  as  their  first  home. 

Note. — The  interesting  temple  of  Hari-deva  at  Gobardhan  was  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, excepting  only  the  loss  of  its  two  towers,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1871.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  then  bogan  to  give  away,  and  now  has  entirely  fallen  in,  all  save  one  com- 
partment, which  happily  remains  as  a guide  to  the  architect,  in  case  a restoration 
should  be  undertaken.  Funds  for  the  work  are  not  altogether  wanting,  as  there  is 
now  in  the  local  treasury  a deposit  of  more  than  Its.  3000  available  for  the  purpose. 
This  sum  arises  from  the  rents  of  the  mu’nfi  village  of  Bhagosa,  a permanent  endow- 
ment, with  regard  to  which,  after  long  dispute,  the  Civil  Court  has  decided  that  it 
must  be  oxpended  strictly  on  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  and  its  services,  and 
cannot  be  appropriated  by  the  shareholders  to  their  own  private  uses  It  could  not 
be  devoted  to  a better  purpose  than  the  repair  of  the  fabric  ; and  in  case  of  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  shareholders  a further  order  of  the  Court  to  that  effect  is  all 
that  is  required. 


On  a new  king  of  Bengal  (Al&uddin  Firuz  Shah),  and  notes  on  the 

Husaim  kings  of  Bengal  and  their  conquest  of  Gha.tgd.on  (Chittagong). 

—Bg  H.  Blochmann,  M.  A.,  Calcutta  Madrasah. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Bourke  sent  me  two  Arabic  and  Persian 
Inscriptions  from  Kalnah,  on  the  Bhagirathi,  one  from  a ruined  mosque,  and 
the  other  from  the  Dargah  of  a saint  of  the  name  of  Shah  Majlis.  The  latter 
inscription  has  not  been  deciphered,  the  stone  being  worn  away ; but  the 
name  of  Husain  Shah  was  legible.  The  former,  of  which  a yellowish  impres- 
sion had  been  taken,  revealed  the  name  of  a new  king.  It  was,  however, 
too  unclear  to  admit  of  more  than  a tentative  reading,  and  I was  fortunate 
to  obtain,  in  June  last,  two  clear  black  impressions.  The  stone  of  this 
valuable  inscription,  I am  informed,  lies  on  the  ground  in  front  of  a ruined 
mosque,  and  is,  like  all  inscriptions  in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  black 
basalt.  The  mosque,  called  the  ‘ Shahi  Masjid,’  lies  outside  Kalnah,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  river,  and  is  overgrown  with  jungle.  Occasionally 
prayers  are  read  in  it,  and  the  Khadims  in  charge  hold  a few  bfghahs  of 
land.  The  Darg&h,  mentioned  above,  is  called  Shah  Majlis  A'stanah,’  lies  also 
near  the  river,  and  is  said  to  be  under  the  Mutawalliship  of  the  Maharajah 
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of  Bardwan.  It  consists  of  a vault  and  a masjid,  and  is  frequented 
by  numerous  pilgrims.  The  only  information  regarding  Shah  Majlis 
(an  Afghan  name)  is  that  he  fought  with  the  Hindus  and  died  a martyr,— 
a legend  repeated  in  almost  every  A'stanah  in  Lower  Bengal. 

The  inscription  is — 

ji. Ja+J|  J.j|  AliJl  ^3  j-olxA  |i,<k 

ID  AllaL,  } aXLe  0.1A  — If  ^IkLjl  f l£>  )}jXf 

XjiJl  alii  jJjj  } lAll/c  tyla.  jj|  } 

||  J j jtfj  aiw  jytA/O)  viljL+lt  ^yo 

Tliia  Jami’  Mosque  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  just  king  ’Alauddunya 
w a d d f n A b u 1 M u z a f f a r Firuz  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  N n 9 r a t Shah,  the 
king— may  God  porpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule  ! Erected  by  the  great  and  generous 
Malik,  Ulugh  Masnad  Khan  Malik,  commander  and  Vazir, — may  God  pre- 
serve him  m both  worlds  ! Dated,  1st  day  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramazan,  939, 
[27th  March,  1533]. 

This  important  inscription  proves  the  existence  of  a new  king,  and  helps 
us  to  correct  the  histories  as  far  as  the  death  of  Nufrat  Shah  is  concerned. 
A few  other  valuable  inscriptions  of  kings  of  the  same  dynasty  having  been 
received  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  I have  used  the  opportunity  to  put 
them  together,  and  append  a few  notes  on  the  chronology  of  the  reigns  of 
Husain  Shah  and  his  descendants.  As  they  are  Sayyids,  they  may  be  con- 
veniently called  ‘ the  Husain!  Dynasty.’ 

Anticipating  the  results  arrived  at  below,  we  have  the  following 
genealogical  tree — 


A 1 a u d d 1 n Husain  S h a h,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husaini,  899  to  929,  A H. 


1 . Danyal,  invades 
A'sam  in  9u4,  and 
perishes. 


2.  Ndijiruddm  N u 9 r a t 
Shah  (or  N^ib  Shah), 
929  to  939  (murdered) 

’Alauddin  Firuz  Shah, 
939,  ( murdered  by  Mahmud 
Shah). 


3.  Ghiasuddin  Mahmud 
Shah,  940  to  944  j dies 
in  945.  J 

Two  sons,  killed  by  Jalal 
Khan. 


Mr.  E.  Thomas  (Useful  Tables,  p.  312)  has — 

A.H.  A.D. 

397  1491  Firuz  Shah  Habshf. 

899  1494  Mahmud  Shah,  son  of  Ffruz  Shah. 

900  1495  Muzaftar  Sliah  Habshi. 

9u3  1498  ’Alauddin  Husain  Sliah,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf. 

9^7  1521  Nufrat  8hdh,  son  of  Husain  Shah. 

•HO  1534  Mahmtid  Sliah,  son  of  Husain  Shah. 

944  1537  Slier  Shah. 
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In  order  to  explain  the  discrepancies  between  the  above  tree  and  the 
years  given  in  Prinsep  and  all  other  histories,  I shall  take  the  kings  singly. 

1.  ’ Alauddin  .Husain  Shah.  I have  fixed  899  A.  H.  as  the  first  year 

of  his  reign,  on  the  testimony  of  Marsden’s  coin  (Marsden,  p.  576),  and  I 
extend  it  to  the  beginning  of  929.  The  year  903,  given  by  Prinsep,  has 
been  obtained  by  adding  the  years  assigned  by  the  Tabaqat  i Akbarz  and 
Firishtah  to  Firuz  Shah  Habshi’s  successors,  of  whom  Mahmud  Shah  is 
said  to  have  reigned  1 year,  and  Muza  (far  Shah  3 years  5 months. 

Firishtah  says,  Husain  Shah  died  in  927,  after  a reign  of  27  years, — 
so  at  least  in  the  Lucknow  edition,  and  in  the  Society's  MS.  of  the  Biyaz- 
ussalafm,  from  which  Stewart  compiled  his  ‘ History  of  Bengal.’  The 
Biyaz  adds  that  the  length  of  Husain  Shah's  reign  is  variously  given  at  24, 
27,  and  29  years  5 months.  Of  these  three  statements,  Stewart  and  Prinsep 
have  taken  the  first  (24  years,  from  903  to  927).  Firishtah  counts  27  years, 
i.  e.  from  900  to  927.  The  Tabaqat  seems  to  take  the  last  (29  years  5 
months)  ; for  it  says  that  Husain  Shah  died  in  929  A.  FI.#  I do  not  know 
from  which  source  the  Biyaz  has  taken  the  “ 29  years  5 months.” 

Of  several  unpublished  inscriptions  of  this  king,  I select  the  following, 
which  General  Cunningham  found  in  Sunnargaon — 

j«L*|  j Ui  j &U0  aJj|  ^11*3  allj  U5 

csP'l  J1-*  - e.,xi  ui1  <*B|  Si  f j tiff  I j 

- aJ  aUi  lj.jisJifia.s~**  j aj.JLc  alb 

Ljo.l|  fe  i£j.l*.l|  £.Jj  (SjC)  (Ja.1 — f fj 

ajLi  j ^Li  j ajiLl  -vo  3 aO-x  all|  o.1a  jSila+'Iji]  ^joJi  j 

) |*Jkc  i ffi  G*  j 

AXw^A  U|  ^iLl|  ^3  (j-Jjloil  ^3  all)  dALwa  2 

) | aj  1 ^ ^ ~3 

God  Almighty  sayg,  ‘ Surely  he  will  build  the  mosques  of  God  who  believes  in  God 
and  the  last  day,  and  who  establishes  prayer  and  gives  the  legal  aims,  and  fears  no 
one  except  God.  Such  perhaps  shall  belong  to  those  that  are  guided’  [Qoran,  lxi, 
13],  The  prophet— may  God  bless  him  I — has  said,  ‘ He  who  builds  a mosque  in  this 
woi-ld,  shall  have  seventy  castles  built  for  him  by  God  in  paradise.’ 

This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  of  the  age,  the  heir  of  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon,  ’Alfiuddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain 
Shah— May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule,  and  elevate  his  condition  and 
dignity,  and  render,  in  every  minute,  his  proof  victorious ! — by  the  great  and  noble 

* MS.  87  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Library,  p.  1164.  There  are  two  misprints  on 
this  very  point  in  the  quarto  and  octavo  editions  of  Stewart's  History  of  Beno-al.  In 
the  Tables  prefixed  to  the  work,  905  is  mentioned  as  the  year  of  Husain  Shah’s 

accession ; and  in  Sect,  iv,  (pp.  109  and  71,  resp.),  the  margin  gives  A.  D.  1489 
for  1498. 
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Khan,  namely  Khawai;  K li fin,  governor  of  the  Land  of  T i p u rah  and  Yazir 
of  the  District  M u ’ a z z a m fib  fi d, — may  God  preserve  him  in  both  ■worlds  ! Dated, 
2nd  Rabi’  II,  919.  [7th  June,  1513.] 

The  inscription  contains  the  phrase  TgVim  Mu'tmarnaldd,  which  Mr. 
Thomas  discusses  in  Iris  ‘ Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings,’  p.  153.  The 
union  oi  Tripurah  (Tiparah)  and  Mu’azzamahad  confirms  my  conjecture 
that  Mu  azzamabad  belongs  to  Sunnargfion.  The  form  ijf* 3 is  intended 
to  be  Arabic  for  tjy* 3. 

The  various  statements  regarding  the  beginning  of  Husain  Shah’s  reign 
are,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a usurper,  and  that  his  power, 
therefore,  extended  gradually.  One  source,  indeed,  makes  him  murder 
Muzaffar  in  his  palace  ; but  other  sources  speak  of  a great  struggle,  ending 
in  a great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Gaur,  when  Husain  Shah  was  victorious. 

Another  proof  for  the  correctness  of  the  year  929  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Tabaqat  assigns  to  Nugrat  Shah  only  eleven  years  as  reigning 
king. 

There  is  some  confusion  regarding  the  real  name  of  Husain  Shah. 
The  Tabaqat  merely  calls  him  ’Alauddin,  the  j ulus-name,  whilst  Pirishtah 
calls  him  Sayyid  Sharif  i Malriri,  i.  e.  Sharif  from  Makkah  ; and  Stewart 
gives  “ Sherief  Mecca,”  evidently  confirmed  by  a gratuitous  remark  of  the 
author  of  the  lligdzussald(in,  who,  as  he  says,  thinks  that  Husain’s  father,  or 
one  of  his  ancestors,  might  perhaps  have  been  a Sharif  of  Mecca  !*  To  make 
the  confusion  greater,  the  Riy&z  adds  that  he  had  seen  “ in  some  pamphlet 
that  Husain  Shah  and  his  brother  Yusuf  had  come  with  their  father  Sayyid 
Ashraf  Husaini  from  Tirmiz  in  Turkistan,  and  having  accidentally 
come  to  Bengal  they  had  settled  in  the  Rarah  District  at  Chandpur,  where 
they  studied  under  the  Qazi  of  the  place.  When  the  Qizi  had  convinced 
himself  of  the  nobility  of  their  descent,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Husain  in 
marriage,  and  introduced  him  at  the  court  of  Muzaffar  Shah,  who  made  him 
Yazir.”  None  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  and  coins  of  Husain  Shah  call 
him  Sayyid  Sharif  or  “ Makki.” 

Prince  Danydl.  He  is  mentioned  by  Badaoni  (I,  317)  as  having  met 
Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi  as  ambassador  from  his  father  Husain  Shah,  near  the 
town  of  Bihar,  in  901  A.  H.  This  is  another  and  independent  testimony 
shewing  that  Husain’s  reign  commenced  before  903  A.  H.,  and  that  he  was, 
in  fact,  fully  established  in  901. 

Danyal  is  also  mentioned  in  the  following  inscription  which  I owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Maulawi  ’Abdul  Jabbar,  Deputy  Magistrate,  Munger.  The 
inscription  is  attached  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Dargah  of  Shah  Nafah, 

* The  Sharif,  or  ruler,  of  Makkah,  is  called  Sharif  i MaUah,  not  Sharif  i Makkl. 
The  latter  can  only  mean  ‘ a man  of  the  name  of  Sharif,  born  in  Makkah.’ 
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which  lies  on  an  elevated  spot,  reached  by  a flight  of  steps,  near  tho  old  wall 
of  Munger.  At  the  foot,  there  are  many  tombs  in  a dilapidated  state.  The 
Khadims  of  the  D argali  say  that  when  the  fort  of  Munger  was  built, 
or  rebuilt,  Prince  Danya l dreamed  that  a grave  near  the  new  wall  emitted 
a smell  of  musk.  The  grave  was  discovered,  and  the  Prince  built  a vault 
over  it,  for  the  inmate  was  evidently  a saint.  From  this  circumstance  the 
saint  is  up  to  this  day  called  ‘ Shah  Nafah,’ from  the  Persian  nafah,  a 
‘pod  of  musk.’ 

j f3  3 a i. J'  t aiJ| 

3 3^  m>|,sU~Ji  j.s:^  o!el~^l  JcWt  AxiAl) 

% lJ laif a A ? ci b # Ailk-Lw^  &.Lo  all | t>lA  ^jf 

It  j *i.Jj  axw  # all  1 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  the  clement  1 A victory  from  God,  and 
a near  favour,  and  announce  the  joyful  tidings  to  tho  faithful  [Qoran,  lvi,  3],  The 
erection  of  this  vault  (took  place)  in  the  reign  of  the  just  king,  the  Sayyid  of  Sayyids, 
the  receptacle  of  auspiciousness,  ’A  1 an  d d u ny  a w a ddi  n Ab  u 1 Muzaffar 
Husain  Sha  h, — May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule  ! The  builder  of  this 
religious  edifice  is  Prince  Danya  1 — may  God  Almighty  preserve  him  in  both 
worlds  1 A.  H.  903  [A.  D.  1497-98], 

When  I exhibited  this  inscription  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  July 
last,  I alluded  to  the  following  passage  from  Prinsep’s  Antiquities  (Thomas’s 
edition,  Useful  Tables,  p.  273)  regarding  the  invasion  of  Asam  by  Husain 
Shah- 

1498  Asam  invaded  by  Dulal  Ghazi,  son  of  Husain  Shah 
Musundar  Ghazi 
Sultan  Ghiasuddin. 

As  ‘ Dulal  Ghazi’  is  scarcely  a Muhammadan  name,  the  prince  alluded 
to  is  evidently  this  DanySl.  A short  description  of  the  invasion  was  given 
by  me  above,  p.  79.  The  author  of  the  Bigaz  gives  a few  particulars,  but 
without  quoting  his  source.  As  Stewart  has  passed  over  the  details, 
I translate  the  passage,  as  given  in  the  MS.  of  the  Riydz  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s 
Library.  “ After  having  reduced  the  Rajahs  of  the  Districts  as  far  as  Orisa, 
Husain  took  tribute  from  them.  After  this,  he  resolved  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Asam,  in  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  and  he  set  out  with  a large  army  of 
foot  and  a numerous  fleet,  and  entered  the  kingdom  and  subdued  it  as 
far  as  Kamrup  and  Kdrntah  and  other  districts,  which  were  under  powerful 
Rajahs  as  Bap  Ndrdin,  Mul  (Pal  ?)  Kunwar,  Oost't  Lak’han  (?)  and  Lachhmi 
N drain.  and  others,  and  collected  much  wealth  from  the  conquered  land 
so  that  the  Afghans,  after  destroying  the  palaces  of  those  [Rajahs],  erected 
palaces.  The  Rajah  of  the  country,  unable  to  withstand,  withdrew  to  the 
mountains.  Sultan  Husain  left  his  son  with  a strong  army  in  Asam  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  returned  victoriously  to  Bengal. 
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After  the  return  of  the  Sultan,  the  Prince  pacified  and  guarded  the  conquered 
country  ; but  when  the  rains  set  in,  and  tire  roads  were  closed,  the  Kajali 
issued  with  his  men  from  the  hills,  surrounded  the  Prince,  and  cut  off  his 
supplies.  In  a short  time,  they  were  all  killed.” 

It  is  not  said  who  1 Musundar  Ghazf  and  ‘ Sultan  Ghiasuddin’  are, 
whom  Prinsep  mentions  as  having  gained  a footing  in  Asam. 

2.  Nupiruddtn  Nw;rat  Shiih.  Historians  also  call  him  Nagtb  Shah, 
but  this  name  docs  not  occur  on  inscriptions.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
Na^bpur  in  Tandah  is  connected  with  his  name.  His  other  name,  Nuijrat, 
occurs  often  enough  in  Bengal  geography,  as  also  those  of  his  brother 
Mahmud  and  his  father  Husain  Shah.  We  have — 

1.  Husainshahi,  in  Maimansingh, 

Nuijratshahi,  in  Pabnah,  Jasar. 

MahmiidshahS,*  in  Pabnah,  Jasar. 

2.  Husainabad,  in  Tandah  and  in  the  24-Parganahs. 

Nugratabad,  in  Ghoragh.it. 

Mabmiidabad,  a whole  Sirkar  (Northern  Jasar  and  Bosnah). 

3.  Hueainpur,  in  Nadia,  &c. 

Naylbpur,  in  Tiindah. 

Mahmtldpur,  in  Dlnajpur. 

4.  Husain  Ujyal,  in  Nadia. 

N ucrat  Ujyal,  in  Maimansingh. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  remark  here  that  the  people  of  Chatgaon 
(Chittagong)  ascribe  the  first  invasion  of  their  District  and  their  conversion 
to  Islam  to  \ iKTat  Shah.  I extract  the  following  passage  from  a Persian 
History  of  Chatgaon,  entitled  ‘ Ahadis  ul-Kha wanin’  or  1 Tarikh  i Hamidi.’ 
This  History  was  written  by  the  late  Maulawi  Hamidullah  Khan  Bahadur, 
and  was  printed  last  year  at  Calcutta  (Svo.,  441  pages,  with  34  pages 
of  errata  and  additions).  It  contains  many  interesting  facts.  The  author 
says  (p.  17) — 

In  former  days,  wandering  Faqirs  and  poor  Muhammadans  came  to  Chatgaon 
district,  and  built  opposite  to  Hindu  shrines  and  Mug  temples  spurious  graves, 
giving  out  that  they  were  the  resting-places  of  the  renowned  saints  Biiyazid  of  Bistamf 
and  ’Abdul  Qadir  of  Gilsin,  who  never  put  their  feet  on  this  heathenish  shore. 
These  faqirs  made  some  money  and  attracted  Muhammadan  pilgrims  from  tho  neigh- 
bouring districts.  And  about  250  or  300  years  ago,  Nagiruddiu  Nugratshaii, 
a king  of  Bengal,  conquered  the  territory,  fighting  with  the  Mugs,  and  introduced  in 

* In  consequence  of  the  Bengali  spelling  “ Mahamodshahee,”  this  name  is  often 
corrupted  to  Muhammadshahi.  Thus  in  Mr.  Westland’s  valuable  Jessoro  Report. 
‘Husainabad’  occurs  on  Husain  Shah’s  coins. 

t Vide  Westland’s  Jessore  Report,  p.  19.  He  calls  him  1 Bazid  Bostan,’  evidently 
a Bengali  corruption. 
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Chatgaon  Muhammadan  rites,  so  that  it  booame  a Parte?  fcldm.  From  rains  and 
legends  it  would  appear  that  this  N nf  rat  Shah  Padishah,  who  was  a king  or  a prinoa 
of  Bengal,  wont  after  the  destruction  of  Gaur,  with  a large  number  of  Musalmau  and 
Hindu  emigrants,  to  Eastern  Bengal,  and  attacked  the  Mugs,  took  their  town,  and 
made  it  a domicile  for  his  mon.  The  reason  for  his  emigration  to  these  parts  was 
this.  Ono  Alfa  Hu  saint  of  Baghdad,  a descendant  of  Fatimah  [the  daughter  of 
the  prophet],  a great  merchant,  who  possessed  much  wealth  and  many  slaves  and 
owned  fourteen  ships,  had  repeatedly  been  to  Chatgaon,  and  housed  afterwards  to  go 
to  Bengal,  where  he  urged  the  king  to  conquer  the  district.  He  also  assisted  him  with 
ships  and  material,  and  thus  raised  tho  standard  of  victory  (mifrat)  in  that  country. 
Husaini,  for  this  reason,  became  the  king’s  son-in-law,  and  lived  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished. In  fact  up  to  tho  beginning  of  the  present  time,  his  descendants  were 
the  aristocracy  here,  and  the  late  Mir  Yahya  Islamabad!,  founder  of  the  well-known 
Madrasah,  MullaMu’inddm  Soudipi,  and  others,  traced  their  descent  from  Husaini.***# 
Of  the  antiquities  which  point  to  this  religions  king,  I may  mention  Mauza’ 
Fathabad,  which  was  so  called  in  remombranoo  of  tho  conquest  (fath),  and  also  tho 
great  tank  in  Fathabad,  and  the  mosque  there,  which  was  built  of  enamelled  bricks. 
I have  myself  seen  Nuqrat's  mosque  with  its  coloured  bricks  ; but  it  is  now  broken 
and  ruined  and  filled  with  rubbish.  His  great  tank,  the  length  of  which  is  700  paces, 
more  or  less,  still  exists,  but  the  water  has  become  bad.  On  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  neighbouring  people,  the.  trade  of  the  place  has  declined.  People  also  say 
that  apucca  houso  stood  near  it,  which  decayed  and  got  covered  with  jungle  and 
was  full  of  snakes.  Hence  people  set  it  on  fire,  and  burned  it  down  with  the  serpents 
and  all.  But  prior  to  Anrangzib’s  conquest,  no  Muhammadan  king  besidos  Nuqrat 
Shah  is  said  to  have  come  here. 

Of  the  antiquities  from  the  time  before  tho  Mughul  conquest,  but  after  that  o £ 
Nuqrat  Shah,  I must  mention  the  old  mosque  near  F a t h a b a d,  in  Hat  Hazari 
[12  miles  north  of  Chatgaon],  A very  strong  pillar  is  said  to  stand  in  it,  from 
which  water  constantly  trickles.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Bhaluah,  and 
the  digging  of  the  Bhaluah  tank,  are  generally  referred  to  tho  time  of  Nucrat 
Shah. 

Of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Nuqrat  Shah  the  earliest 
is  one  found  by  General  Cunningham  on  a mound  near  Sa’ dipur,  Sunnargaon 
I read  it  as  follows  : 

alj|  jlj'  j ip.a.1  aJU|  ^ l^-co.3  ill  all  j jjlbo  alii  jlj' 

I aUaj  a!  aIJ i^ij  a1J|  sj  all  lo.qz"''0  j able 

LjpJly-cti  ^tlnJ — f ( j- .x+J ( x+Jl  jylk-L* !|  Ail  o.ur~~.l|  ! Ait  xj 

ulJ|  olA.  ^Itl-J)  jjt jy*~a.  jy:1  jytkL-Ji  y£Ja«.f|  jy.jO.Jl  j 

*lj.sij|  ijjiki  tljjjJl  J L*Il/0  Ajlia~J|  on  £«  <dJ|  Aoj.1  gUj  j Ailklw  y 

fxx*  jyj  l_rlj=*',|  lilU  jUj  vjjya.ll  jyjC.il  yjt  jyJl  jyJ  O J f | } 

||  AjU*~J  j jyyy.-t.e_j  £_J  An-  jyJjIbil  , ji  jIjiGi  aL/|  ^jI 

God  Almighty  says,  ‘ Surely  tho  Mosques  belong  to  God  j worship  no  one  else  be- 
sides God.  The  prophet  says,  ‘ He  who  builds  a mosque  for  God,  seeking  thereby  the 
reward  of  God,  will  have  one  like  it  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise  ° 
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This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  great,  the  liberal  king,  the  son  of  a 
king,  Naqiruddunya  waddin  Abul  Mnzaffar  Nu cjra t 8 hah,  the  king, 
son  of  Husain  Shah  the  king,  the  descendant  of  Husain  [A1  Husaini], — May  God 
continue  his  kingdom  and  rulo ! It  was  erected,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward  of 
God,  together  with  the  well,  by  the  Malik  ul  Umara  wal-Wuzara,  the  chief  of  the 
lawyers  and  teachers  of  the  Hadis,  Taqi  nddin,  son  of  ’Ain  uddin,  known  as 
Bar  Malik  ul-Majlis,  son  of  Mukhtir  nl-Majlis,  son  of  Sarwar.  May  God  pre- 
serve him  in  both  worlds ! In  the  year  929  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1523] 

It  is  a pity  that  this  inscription  does  not  mention  the  month  ; for  if  it 
did,  tvs  could  approximately  fix  the  death  of  Husain  and  the  accession  of 
Nugratshah. 

Another  inscription  of  Nugrat  Shah,  referring  to  A.  H.  93G,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal,  Vrol.  xxxix,  1870,  p.  278,  and  I now  add  a reading  of 
the  Qadam  Rasul  inscription  of  937,  of  which  the  Society  has  received  two 
rubbings,  one  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley,  C.  S.,  to  whom  the  Society  owes  a large 
collection  ot  Gaur  rubbings,  and  another  by  General  Cunningham,  whose 
splendid  collection  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  inscriptions  of  Upper  India 
and  Bengal  has  just  reached  the  Society. 

S,.#h.»ll  jAa  # LjJU/Cl  <vl»  o xlJijli 

|*ii**J|  j XiH  ilJl  ill|  -■* Oa  I (sic)  j 

uil  -iylW-.il  ^ UiaJi  ^ikl—li 

lly6!  J AHhlw  j &\*/c  &1J f oiA  On-* 

II  j J AXw  . XjUo  j 

God  Almighty  says,  ‘ He  who  brings  the  good  deed,  will  bo  rewarded  ten  fold.’ 
[Qoran,  vi.  161],  This  pure  dais  and  its  stone,  on  which  is  the  foot  print  of  the  Pro- 
phet— May  God  bless  him  ! — were  put  up  by  the  great,  generous  king,  the  son  of  a 
king,  Nfiijiruddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Nugrat  Shah,  the  king, 
son  of  Husain  S h & h,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul  Husaini, — May  God 
perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rulo,  and  elevato  his  condition  and  dignity ! In  the 
year  937,  A.  H.  [A,  D.  1530-31.] 

The  Jiii/dx  and  Stewart  give  the  date  of  the  Qadam  Rasul  to  be  A.  H. 
939,  but  the  rubbing  clearly  shews  937. 

Nugrat  Shall  was  murdered  by  his  ennuchs  in  939.  This  year,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  Riydz,  is  yet  implied  by  his  account,  whatever  his 
source  may  have  been.  The  Tabaqul  gives  a short  account  of  Nugrat’ s reign 
till  939,  and  then  says — “ After  this,  the  history  of  the  Bangalis  has  not 
come  to  hand.  Nagib  Shah  reigned  eleven  years,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Bengal  was  taken  by  Slier  Shah.”  Firishtah’s  account  is  extraordinary  and 
unreliable.  He  says  that  Nagib  died  in  913,  but  that  the  manner  of  his 
death  was  unknown.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Mahmud,  a Bangdli  nobleman , 
who  being  attacked  by  Sher  Shall  fled  to  Humayun.  The  Riydz  adds  that 
some  historians  say,  Nugrat  Shah  reigned  sixteen  years,  others  thirteen, 
others  still  less, 
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3.  ’ Aland din  Firuz  Shah,  son  of  Nuerat  Shall.  The  Figiiz  is  the 
only  history  that  mentions  him  under  the  name  of  Firuz.  His  source 
is  unknown  to  me.  The  existence  of  this  king  is  now  proved  by  the  above 
inscription  (p.  332).  General  Cunningham  has  had  for  some  time  in  his 
possession  a sealing-wax  impression  of  a coin  belonging  to  this  king,  The  coin 
is,  I believe,  in  the  British  Museum.  Stewart  and  Marsden  give  Firuz  Shall 
only  three  months.  The  MS.  of  the  lli>/az  in  the  Society’s  Library  unfor- 
tunately appears  to  be  defective  in  this  part,  tho  passage  being — 

Jl  Si  (%*  ) (i)  zy  Xz??  (sic) 

ISeto  ^dlj^w  ojbotJ  \j  _j|  IstA  zuyAs  y zy  yile  Xzj* 

Ml*zyc  , * ul-w  £ s S z,'\  G j gtA  ci b _j  zy 

II  zy*>  zy^yj  fay  yy  y X zjyf  J>nb  Ij  jL£  yyi  iiiGylJ 

He  had  reigned (?)  three  years  (?),  when  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Bengal,  one  of  the 

eighteen  sons  of  ’Alauddin  Husain  Shah,  who  had  been  raised  by  Nuijrat  Shah  to  the 
position  of  an  Amir,  and  who  daring  tho  life  of  Nacc&t  Shah  had  been  treated  as  such, 
found  an  opportunity  and  killed  Firuz  Shah,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  royalty 
among  the  heirs  of  his  father. 

4.  Ohiasuddin  Mahmud  Shah,  the  last  independent  king  of  Bengal 
(940  to  944).  He  is  the  “ El  liey  Mamud  do  Bengala”  with  whom  Alfonso 
de  Mello  made  a treaty,  as  will  be  found  in  Barros’  1 Da  Asia.’  When  be- 
sieged in  Gaur  by  Slier  Shah’s  army  under  Jalal  Khan  and  Khawih;  Khan, 
he  applied  to  Nunode  Cuna,  the  governor  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  for 
help  ; but  the  nine  ships  sent  to  him  did  not  arrive  in  Bengal  till  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  (944).  Mahmud’s  fate  is  known  the  TariJch  i Sher 
ShaM*  The  Akbarnamah  (Lucknow  Edition,  I,  p.  184)  calls  Mahmud 
“ Naeib  Shah.”  According  to  the  Rigttz,  Mahmud  died  at  K’halgaon  (945), 
from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  two  sons  or  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
defending  Gaur. 

The  only  inscription  that  I have  seen  of  Mahmud  Shah  is  the  following 
from  General  Cunningham’s  collection.  It  refers  to  the  building  of  a mosque 
in  Sa’dullahpur,  Gaur,  by  a lady  whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 

> <xlLc  IAj  &J  apt  all  ^ij  c,x>  ^.1^,  , <XjJ.£  ilh  ^l-o  JLS 

IxjzJl  £,Ui  ^IkLJl  ^,-1  wlkLJ|  zy  y .XK:“~*"I|  | out. 

*£I/o  AlJ|  0.1A  gLi  8 1 A zy*^*  j 

(Zji*Vl  Al J\  j.!ol  y O/Olo  Axils  , ailklw  } 

||  AjI*+.J  , 

The  Prophet  says,  ‘ He  who  builds  a mosque  for  God,  will  have  a house  liko  it 
built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.  This  Jami’  Mosque  was  built  during  the  reign  of 

* Vide  the  translation  of  this  interesting  history  by  the  Hon’ble  E.  C.  Bayley 
in  Dowson’s  edition  of  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  IV,  pp.  360  and  364.  T he  ‘ Bahr- 
kundah’  mentioned  there,  is  Bharkundah  in  Birbhum  (vide  Ain  text,  I,  406). 
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the  kin",  the  son  of  a king,  Ghiasuddunyk  waddfn  Abu]  Mnzaffar 
Mahmud  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Hnsain  S h k h the  king, — may  God  per- 
petuate his  kingdom  and  rnle.  Its  builder  is  a lady,— May  she  long  live,  and  may 
God  oontinuo  her  high  position!  911  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1531-35.] 


A Picnic  in  Ancient  India. — By  Ba'btj  Ra'jendraia'xa  Mitka. 

The  Vedas  represent  the  ancient  Indo-Aryans  to  have  been  eminently 
religious  in  all  their  actions.  According  to  them,  every  act  of  life  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  mantras,  and  no  one  could  rise  from  his  bed, 
or  wash  his  face,  or  brush  his  teeth,  or  drink  a glass  of  water,  without  going 
through  a regular  system  of  purifications,  salutations,  and  prayers  ; and  if  lie 
really  did  practice  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  in  those  works,  his  life 
doubtless  must  have  been  an  unbroken  chain  of  religious  observances  from 
birth  to  burning-ground.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
community  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Certain  sacraments  and  initiatory 
rites  everybody  had  to  go  through,  and  well-to-do  persons  had  to  celebrate 
feasts  and  fasts  from  time  to  time  ; but  in  all  such  cases,  the  heaviest  bur- 
den they  had  to  bear  was  a pecuniary  one,  the  actual  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  being  left  to  the  priesthood.  Before  the  Tantric  form  of  wor- 
ship got  currency  in  the  country,  the  S'udra  had  literally  nothing  to  do  by 
way  of  religious  exercise  beyond  evincing  a reverential  devotion  when  he  em- 
ployed one  or  more  Brahmans  to  perform  a sacrifice,  or  get  through  a sacra- 
ment, and  to  salute  and  bow  as  often  as  required.  No  Vedic  mantra  could 
be  repeated  by  him  even  when  offering  water  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors, 
and  there  was  for  him  no  other  set  form  of  prayer  wherewith  to  address  the 
Great  Father  of  the  universe.  The  Vais'ya  and  the  Kshatriya,  as  belonging 
to  the  twice-born  classes,  and  having  the  right  to  wear  the  sacrificial  cord, 
were  at  liberty  to  repeat  Vedic  mantras,  and  had  to  repeat  them  when  going 
through  particular  sacraments,  or  performing  s'raddhas  ; but  like  the  S'udras 
before  the  Tantric  period,  they  had  no  regular  service  for  daily  observance 
beyond  one  or  more  salutations  to  the  great  soul  of  the  sun,  or  the  repetition 
of  the  Gayatri.  At  the  periodical  feasts  and  fasts  they,  as  Yajamanas,  or 
the  institutors  of  sacrifices,  provided  the  wherewithal  to  perform  the  rites 
and  ceremonials,  installed  the  priests  in  their  respective  offices,  and 
recompensed  them  for  their  labour.  But  in  the  actual  work  of  repeating 
mantras,  offering  oblations,  and  going  through  the  ritual,  they  took  but 
a slender  share. 

It  was  the  Brahman  only  for  whom  the  Vedas  enjoined  an  endless 
round  of  rites,  ceremonies  and  observances,  innumerable  mantras  for  repetition 
on  different  occasions,  and  a host  of  fasts  and  penances  extending  from  three 
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nights  to  many  years.  But  as  they  formed  but  a small  section  of  the 
general  community,  their  examples,  however  well  calculated  to  restrain 
immorality  and  induce  a religious  spirit,  did  not  keep  the  people  engaged  in 
actual  religious  ceremonies  for  any  protracted  period,  or  too  frequently.  At 
any  rate,  the  claims  of  religion  on  their  time  and  attention  were  not  greater 
than  what  they  were  on  those  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  ; aud  the  people 
at  large  ate  and  drank  and  enjoyed  life  without  any  serious  let  or  hindrance. 
Even  Brahmans,  when  not  actually  engaged  hi  the  performance  of  sacrifices, 
were  not  debarred  from  the  sweets  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  the  most 
ancient  treatise*  on  the  various  ways  of  enjoying  the  society  of  women,  i.  e. 
on  the  ars  erotica,  is  due  to  a hoary  sage  named  S'ankhayana,  whose  ordin- 
ances arc  held  to  be  quite  as  sacred  as  the  Vedas  themselves. 

Little  is,  however,  known  as  to  how  the  people  enjoyed  themselves  in 
their  light  moments,  and  of  the  games,  pastimes,  recreations  and  entertain- 
ments which  pleased  them  the  most.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  following 
extract  from  the  Harivaiis'a  Parva  of  the  Mahabharata,  (chapters  146-47  )t 
affording  a most  graphic  picture  of  an  ancient  Indian  Picnic,  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  depicts  a state  of  society  so  entirely 
different  from  what  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  present  day,  or  in  the  later 
Sanskrit  literature,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  people  who 
took  parts  in  it  were  some  sea-kings  of  Norway,  or  Teuton  knights  carousing 
after  a fight,  and  not  Hindus  ; and  yet  if  the  S'sistras  are  to  bo  believed, 
they  were  the  Hindus  of  Hindus,  the  two  most  prominent  characters  among 
them  being  no  less  than  incarnations  of  the  Divinity,  aud  another  a holy 
sage,  who  had  abjured  the  world  for  constant  communion  with  his  Maker, 
and  whose  law  treatise  ( Narada  Sanhita)  still  governs  the  conscience  of  the 
people. 

The  scene  of  the  Picnic  was  a watering-place  on  the  west  coast  of 
Guzerat  near  Dvarka,  named  Pindaraka.  It  is  described  as  a tiriha  or 
sacred  pool,  and  the  trip  to  it  is  called  tiriha  ydtrd,  or  a pilgrimage  to  a holy 
place  ; but  the  sequel  shows  that  the  trip  was  one  of  pleasure  aud  had  no- 
thing religious  about  it.  The  party,  headed  by  Baladeva,  Krishna,  and  Ar- 
juna,  issued  forth  with  their  families  and  thousands  of  courtezans,  spent  the 
day  in  bathing,  feasting,  drinking,  singing  and  dancing,  and  returned  home 
without  performing  any  of  the  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  pil- 
grims are  bound  by  the  S'astras  to  attend  to. 

The  presence  of  the  courtezans  in  the  company  is  a fact  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note,  for  although  Hindu  society  has  always  looked  upon  fallen  women 
with  kind,  indulgent  eyes,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  such  persons  having 

* S'ankhayana  Kama  Sutra. 

f Owing  to  an  error  in  numbering  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  edition  of  the 
Harivaiis'a,  the  chapters  there  appear  as  147  and  148. 
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been  admitted  into  respectable  household  after  proper  expiations,  the  S'astras 
are  peremptory  in  condemning  all  association  with  them  as  long  as  they  remain 
unreclaimed,  especially  on  the  part  of  women  of  family,  and  modern  and 
mediaeval  custom  has  never  permitted  any  such  association  as  is  implied  by 
bathing,  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  together.  It  indicates  a sad 
laxity  ol  morals,  and  the  state  of  society  which  permitted  this,  cannot  but  be 
condemned.  The  Yadavas,  however,  felt  no  compunction  in  that  respect,  and 
not  only  allowed  their  wives  and  daughters  freely  to  mix  with  harlots,  but 
themselves  joined  the  party,  and  indulged  in  unrestrained  debauchery  in  the 
presence  of  parents  and  seniors.  The  only  person  who  formed  an  exception  was 
Baladeva.  His  constancy  to  his  only  wife,  Bevati,  is  the  theme  of  praise 
everywhere  ; and  never  has  his  character  been  assailed  for  even  the  slightest 
neglect  of  his  conjugal  duty.  At  the  Picnic  he  appears,  as  was  his  wont, 
tottering  with  drink  ; but  he  is  always  beside  his  consort,  and  gratifies  himself 
by  bathing  and  singing  and  dancing  with  her,  and  her,  alone. 

Drinking  appears  to  be  another  indulgence  to  which  the  Yadavas  were 
extremely  addicted.  Family  women  and  prostitutes  freely  joined  the  men 
in  these  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  the  poet  who  records  their  deeds,  seems  to 
take  a delight  in  pointing  how  some  tottered,  and  others  fell,  and  others  be- 
came reckless.  The  stuff  they  drank  was  of  five  kinds,  namely,  Tcddam- 
Onri,  mndhmlca,  maireya,  asava,  and  surd — all  strong  spirits  prepared  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  first  was  distilled  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  kadamba 
(Nauclea  kadamba ),  which  is  highly  saccharine,  but  not  edible  in  its  natural 
state.  Baladeva  was  particularly  attached  to  this  drink,  and  his  name  is  rare- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Purauas  without  some  reference  to  it.  In  the  present 
day,  the  fruit  is  not  used  in  any  way,  and  only  affords  a repast  to  the  large 
frugivorous  bats  called  flying-foxes.  The  second  was  distilled  from  the  ripe 
petals  of  the  Bassia  lat  folia, —the  mowa  of  the  North  West  Provinces, 
where  it  is  to  this  day  extensively  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.  The  third  was  rum  seasoned  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
Ly thrum  jruticosum.  The  fourth  was  pure  rum  ; and  the  last  arrack  distilled 
from  rice  meal.  These  spirits  were,  I imagine,  always  drunk  neat,  for  there 
is  no  mention  any  where  of  their  having  been  diluted  ; and  hence  probably 
was  the  necessity  of  eating  a little  of  sugared  or  salted  cake  or  subacid 
fruits  after  every  draft  to  take  off  the  pungency  of  the  diink  from  the  mouth. 
At  the  picnic,  fried  birds  are  especially  mentioned  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
several  words  in  the  Sanskrit  language  to  serve  as  generic  names  for  these 
wine  biscuits,”  and  no  description  of  a drinking  bout  is  complete  without 
reference  to  such  eatables.  Even  in  the  present  day,  no  native  ever  thinks 
of  drinking  without  having  some  such  food  by  his  side. 

The  description  of  the  banquet  is  also  remarkable.  The  piece  de 
resistance  at  the  meal  was  not  rice  or  bread,  as  one  would  expect  in  India, 
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but  roast  buffalo,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a favourite  dish  with  the  Hin- 
dus in  former  days,  and  I find  in  tho  Yana  Parva  of  the  Mahabhfirata  that 
buffalo  meat  was  publicly  sold  in  the  market,*  and  the  stalls  displaying  it 
were  crowded  by  customers.  In  Kashmir,  such  meat,  I am  told,  is  regularly 
sold  in  the  present  day  to  Hindu  purchasers,  and  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  in  Bengal,  such  as  Muchis,  are  particularly  fond  of  it.  The  meat 
was  roasted  on  spits,  glii  being  dropped  on  it  as  the  dressing  proceeded, 
and  seasoned  with  acids,  sochel  salt  and  sorrel  leaves.  Yenison  was  liked 
in  a boiled  state,  dressed  in  large  haunches,  and  garnished  with  sorrel, 
mangoes,  and  condiments.  Shoulders  and  rounds  of  other  kinds  of  meat 
in  large  pieces  were  boiled,  roasted  on  spits,  or  fried  in  ghi,  and  sprinkled 
over  with  sea  salt  and  powdered  black  pepper. 

Beef,  however,  is  not  mentioned  as  forming  an  ingredient  in  the  feast 
although  the  Maliabhfirata  elsewhere  describes  a king  named  Rantideva, 
who  used  to  slaughter  daily  two  thousand  heads  of  cattle,  besides  as  many 
other  animals,  for  use  in  his  kitchen.  Ho  is  described  as  a most  virtuous 
king  who  acquired  great  religious  merit  by  daily  feeding  innumerable 
hosts  of  beggars  with  beef.f 

Curries  were  likewise  prepared  with  meat,  but  did  not  take  a prominent 
part  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Even  little  birds  were  preferred  roasted  on  spits 
to  being  fried  or  curried.  The  text  is  silent  as  to  the  species  of  the  birds 
used  ; but  in  the  Griliya  Sutra  of  A'svalayana,  partridges  (tittiri)  are 
recommended  as  appropriate  for  infants  just  beginning  to  take  solid  food, 
and  ducks,  doves,  pigeons,  and  ortolans  were  formerly  in  common  use. 

Eor  sauces  and  adjuncts,  tamarind,  pomegranates,  sweet  basil,  acid  herbs, 
ginger,  assafoetida,  and  radishes  were  largely  used. 

The  text  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  the  buffalo  meat  was  roasted 
entire,  or  in  cut  pieces,  but  the  haunches,  shoulders,  and  rounds,  dressed 
entire,  must  have  necessitated  some  kind  of  carving.  As  no  allusion  is, 
however,  anywhere  made  to  knife  and  fork,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  “ the 
cooks,  who,  under  the  superintendence  of  diligent  stewards,”  served  at  the 
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feast,  must  have  carved  the  meat  before  offering  it  to  the  guests,  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  in  Persia,  Arabia  and  other  Moslim  countries.  It  was  in 
fact  tire  French  custom  of  carving'  cn  the  side-hoard,  which  is  so  fast 
gaining  ground  in  England.  The  idea  of  such  carving  just  before  serving,  is 
horrifying  in  India  in  the  present  day,  and  no  meat  food  is  dressed  in 
larger  pieces  than  what  can  be  served  to  one  person*  Sweetmeats  and 
cakes,  when  intended  for  offerings  to  gods,  are  sometimes  made  very  bulky, 
but  when  prepared  for  man,  they  are  seldom  made  larger  than  what  would 
suffice  for  one  individual. 

Of  cakes,  the  text  does  not  afford  a good  list,  nor  does  it  mention 
their  constituents  in  any  detail.  Sugar  and  cheese  are  the  only  substantial 
materials  named,  and  salt,  ginger,  saffron,  and  glii  as  adjuncts.  The  only 
three  kinds  of  made  cakes  I can  recognize  are  cirdra,  a cake  made  of  sugar 
and  cocoanut  gratings  spiced  with  ginger,  now  called  adraki  ; candied  sugar 
coated  with  tila  seed — khandaka,  now  known  as  virakhandi ; and  glirita- 
pwrnaJca  a compound  of  flour,  sugar,  and  ghi,  common  in  the  present  day  in 
the  North-West  under  the  name  of  ghewar.  These  were  partaken  along 
with  wine,  as  dessert,  after  the  lirst  course  of  meat  had  been  finished. 

It  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  whether  the  ladies  joined  the  party  at 
the  first  meal,  hilt  as  they  were  present  at  the  dessert  and  regaled  themselves 
with  spirits,  roasted  birds,  and  sweetmeats ; and  the  elders,  who  did  not 
partake  of  flesh  meat  and  spirits,  remained  in  the  company,  and  made 
their  repast  on  vegetables,  fruits,  curds,  milk,  whey,  cream  and  the  like,  the 
inference  becomes  inevitable  that  the  woman-kind  did  sit  with  their  lords 
at  the  first  course,  and  partake  of  the  meat  food.  This  may  appear 
shocking  to  modern  Hindu  ideas  of  propriety,  but  where  the  whole  course  of 
life  and  rules  of  social  relationship  were  entirely  different,  this  departure 
from  strict  etiquette,  even  when  opposed  to  the  maxims  and  canons  of  the 
S astras,  cannot  be  taken  to  be  such  as  not  to  be  probable. 

The  descriptions  of  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  dramatic  exhibitions 
speak  for  themselves  and  call  for  no  remark.  In  danciDg,  the  practice  seems 
to  have  been  for  each  man  to  take  his  wife  for  his  partner,  and  accordingly 
we  see  Baladava  dancing  with  his  wife  Revati,  Krishna  with  Satyabahma, 
and  Arjuna  with  Subhadra.  Those  who  had  no  wives  with  them,  danced 
with  public  women  ; but  they  all  danced  and  sang  together,  in  the  same  arena 
without  any  sort  of  restraint.  Those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  get 
partners  danced  by  themselves,  and  often  became  the  butt  of  their  neighbours’ 
wit  and  humour.  The  part  which  the  sage  Niirada  takes  in  dancing,  gesticula- 
tion and  mimicry,  and  as  the  butt  of  every  practical  joke,  is  worthy  of 
particular  note,  as  showing  that  the  saintly  character  of  ancient  Indian  sages, 
was  by  no  means  a bar  to  their  joining  in  fun  and  frolic,  and  partaking  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Dancing  with  one’s  own  wife  will  doubtless 
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appear  to  Europeans  in  the  light  of  a sample  of  Eastern  jealousy  ; but  to 
modern  Indians  the  mere  fact  of  ladies  of  rank  dancing  before  a large 
assemblage,  and  in  the  presence  of  seniors,  will  not  fail  to  strike  as  highly 
reprehensible.  To  qualify  the  ladies  for  taking  a becoming  part  in  such 
entertainments  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  employ  a music  master  in  every 
respectable  household.  As  in  Italy  two  centuries  ago,  so  in  India  many 
centuries  before  that,  eunuchs  were  much  esteemed  for  the  sweetness  of  their 
voice,  and  held  in  great  requisition  as  teachers  of  music,  and  in  the  Virata 
Parva  of  the  Mahablnirata,  Arjuna  becomes  a eunuch,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
music  master  to  the  daughter  of  a king. 

I do  not  find  any  reference  to  maidens  as  forming  members  of  the  picnic 
party,  and  the  description  in  a subsequent  chapter  of  Bhanumati,  the  maiden 
daughter  of  Bhanu,  a Yadava  chief,  having  been  abducted  from  her  home  by 
the  demon  Nikumbha,  while  the  Yadavas  were  away  from  Dvarka,  engaged 
in  their  carousals,  would  suggest  the  inference  that  they  were  not  taken  to 
such  gatherings. 

The  description  of  the  picnic  in  the  Harivansa  runs  as  follows  : The 
translation  is  anything  but  literal,  and  many  epithets  and  repetitions 
have  been  omitted,  but  not  a single  word  has  been  put  in  of  which  there  is 
not  a counterpart  in  the  original,  or  which  has  not  been  rendered  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  idiom. 

“ When  Vishnu  of  unrivalled  vigour  dwelt  at  Dvaravati,*  he  once  desired 
to  visit  the  sea-side  watering-placof  of  Pindaraka.  Appointing  king  Vasu- 
deva  and  Ugrasena  regents  for  the  management  of  state  affairs,  ho  started 
with  the  rest  (of  his  family). 

“ The  wise  Baladeva,  the  lord  of  regions,  Janardana  and  the  princes, 
earthly  lords  of  god-like  glory,  issued  forth  in  separate  parties.  Along  with 
the  handsome  and  well  adorned  princes,  came  thousands  of  prostitutes. 
These  dealers  on  their  beauty  had  been  originally  introduced  into 
Dvaravati  by  the  mighty  Jadavas,  who  had  brought  them  away  from 
the  palaces  of  the  Daityas  whom  they  had  conquered.  These  wore  common 
harlots  who  had  been  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Jadava  princes. 
Krishna  had  kept  them  in  the  city  with  a view  to  prevent  unseemly  brawls 
which,  at  one  time,  used  to  take  place  on  account  of  women. 

“ Baladeva  went  out  with  his  only  affectionate  wife,  Revatf,  on  whom  the 
glorious  chief  of  the  Yadu  race,  entertained  the  feeling  which  the  Chakravaka 
has  for  his  mate.  J Adorned  with  garlands  of  wild  flowers,  and  jubilant  with 
draughts  of  kadamba  wine,  he  disported  with  lievati  in  the  ocean  waters. 

* Dvarka,  so  called  from  its  having  had  many  doors,  “the  city  of  a hundred  "ates  ’’ 
t Lit.  tirtha  a sacred  pool,  hut  tlio  sequel  will  show  that  the  trip  was  one  in  quest 
of  pleasure  and  not  a pilgrimage  for  religious  merit. 

{ The  Bnihmani  drake,  Anas  ratila,  is  said  to  bo  the  most  constant  of  husbands. 
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“ Govinda  of  the  lotus  eye  entertained  himself  in  many  forms  with  his 
sixteen  thousand  wives,  so  pleasing  every  body,  that  each  thought  Krishna  was 
most  attached  to  her,  and  it  was  for  her  only  that  he  was  in  the  ocean  water. 
They  were  all  exceedingly  gratified  and  delighted  with  Krishna.  Thinking 
herself  to  he  the  greatest  favourite,  each  cast  the  most  bewitching  glances 
on  him,  sang  in  great  delight,  and  seemed  to  drink  him  with  her  .eyes.* 
Each  carried  her  head  high  at  the  idea  of  being  the  greatest  favourite,  and, 
without  any  feeling  of  jealousy  for  their  rivals,  loved  him  with  the  most  tender 
passion.  Thus  enjoyed  Krishna  his  sport  in  the  clear  water  of  the  sea,  (even 
as  if)  he  had  assumed  a multiplicity  of  shapes  for  the  gratification 
of  his  numerous  consorts.  By  his  order,  the  ocean  then  circulated  clear  and 
fragrant  water,  devoid  of  all  saltness.  Standing  ankle-deep  or  knee-deep,  thigh- 
deep  or  breast-deep,  each  according  to  her  choice,  the  ladies  in  great  glee  threw 
showers  of  water  on  Krishna,  even  as  the  heaven  pours  on  the  sea;  and  Krishna, 
in  his  turn,  showered  water  on  the  ladies,  as  gentle  clouds  drizzle  on  flowering 
creepers.  One  fawn -eyed  nymph  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  cried  out  “ Help, 
help,  I am  falling  others  swam  leaning  on  floats  of  diverse  forms,  some 
shaped  like  cranes,  others  like  peacocks,  others  like  serpents,  or  dolphins  or  fish. 
Some,  resting  on  their  breasts  like  pitchers,  swam  about  in  great  joy  for  the 
gratification  of  Janardana.  Delighted  with  the  sight,  Krishna  sported  with 
Bukmini,  even  as  the  lord  of  the  immortals  sports  with  his  consort ; and 
his  other  wives  did  what  each  thought  likely  to  please  him  most.  Some 
gazelle-eyed  damsels  disported  in  the  water  with  very  thin  raiment  on  their 
persons  ; and  Krishna,  knowing  their  feeling,  did  for  each  just  what  she 
would  like  most  at  the  time.  The  ladies  thought  that  in  birth  and  accom- 
plishment he  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  them,  and  so  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  his  gratification,  to  win  his  sweet  smile,  and  delightful  converse,  and 
charming  affection. 

Separated  at  night  from  each  other,  the  drake  and  the  duck,  mourn  their  hard  fate,  and 
send  forth  from  the  opposite  hanks  of  a river  their  lamentions  to  each  other ; “ Chakwi, 
shall  I come  ?’*  “ No,  chakwa.”  “ Chakwa,  shall  I come  P”  “ No,  chakwi,”  being  the 

burthen  of  their  woe.  The  legend  has  it  that  two  lovers,  for  some  indiscretion,  were 
transformed  into  Brahmani  drake  and  duck,  and  condemned  to  pass  the  night  apart 
from  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  a river.  A Bengali  epigram  says,  a fowler  shut 
up  a drake  and  a duck  in  the  same  cage  at  night,  whereupon  said  the  duck : “ How 
happy  even  this  sad  state  when  the  fowler  appears  kinder  than  our  fate.” 
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“ The  accomplished  and  heroic  princes,  in  a separate  company,  entertained 
themselves  in  the  sea  waters  with  the  damsels  that  had  come  with  them,  and 
who  were  proficient  in  dancing  and  singing.  Though  forcibly  brought  away 
from  their  homes,  these  women  had  been  overcome  by  the  suavity  of  the  prim 
ces  ; and  the  latter  in  their  turn  were  delighted  with  the  singing  and  acting 
and  dancing  of  these  excellent  creatures. 

“ At  this  time,  Krishna  sent  for  Panchaelmda,  Ivauveri,  Mahendri,  and 
other  accomplished  Apsaras  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  entertainment, 
and  when  they,  with  folded  hands,  appeared  before  him,  and  saluted  him,  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  spoke  to  them  most  encouragingly,  and  desired  them  to 
join  the  fete  without  fear.  ‘ For  my  sake,’  said  he,  1 O fair  ones,  entertain  the 
ladus  ; exhibit  to  them  your  rare  proficiency  in  dancing  and  singing,  as 
well  as  in  acting  and  music  of  diverse  kinds.  These  are  all  myself  in  diifer- 
ent  persons,  and  if  you  entertain  them  well,  and  acquit  yourselves  becom- 
ingly, I shall  grant  you  all  your  desires.’ 

“ The  charming  Apsaras  respectfully  received  the  orders  of  Hari,  and 
entered  joyfully  the  pleasant  throng  of  the  noble  heroes.  Their  advent  on  the 
waters  shed  new  lustre  on  the  wide  ocean,  like  lightning  playing  on  the  breast 
of  heavy  dark  clouds.  Standing  on  water  as  on  land,  they  played  on  aqua- 
tic musical  instruments,  and  enacted  heavenly  scenes  of  delight.  By  their 
aroma  and  garlands  and  toilette,  by  their  coquetry,  blandishment,  and  wanton 
dalliance,  these  sweet  ones  with  beaming  eyes  robbed  the  minds  of  the  he- 
roes. By  their  side  glances  and  hints  and  smiles,  by  their  assumed  arro- 
gance and  mirth  and  complaisance,  they  completely  charmed  their  audience. 
When  the  princes  were  overcome  with  wine,  these  bewitching  actresses 
lifted  them  high  in  the  air,  and  anon  held  them  in  their  hands,  looking  at 
them  with  enchanting  grace. 

“ Krishna  himself  commenced  the  same  pastime  with  his  sixteen  thousand 
wives  for  their  gratification,  and  this  did  not  excite  the  ridicule  or  wonder 
of  the  Yadus,  for  they  knew  his  worth  and  nature,  and  preserved  their  gra- 
vity. Some  ran  to  the  Raivataka  hill,  some  to  houses,  and  some  to  the 
jungle,  whatever  suited  them  best,  and  returned  immediately  after.  By  order 
of  Vishnu,  the  lord  of  regions,  the  undrinkable  water  of  the  ocean  then  be- 
came drinkable,  and  the  damsels  with  beaming  eyes,  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand,  walked  on  the  water  as  on  land,  now  diving  deep,  and  anon  risino-  0n 
the  surface. 

“ Of  eatables  and  drinkables,  of  things  to  be  chewed,  of  things  to  be  swal- 
lowed, of  things  to  be  sucked,  and  of  things  to  be  licked,  there  was  nothin-'- 
wanting,  and  whatever  was  desired  was  immediately  forthcoming. 

“Wearing  fresh  garlands,  these  faultless  women,  never  to  be  overcome 

entertained  themselves  in  private  in  the  cabins  of  pleasant  boats  even  as 
do  the  gods. 
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“ Having  thus  bathed,  the  Andliakas  and  the  Vishnis  in  the  afternoon 
entertained  themselves  by  perfuming  their  persons  with  unguents  on 
board  their  boats.  Some  of  the  cabins  in  these  vessels  were  wide,  others 
square,  others  circular,  others  like  the  svastika,  others  like  the  Mandara  hill, 
while  others  like  the  Kailasa  and  the  Sumeru  mountains.  Some  were  shaped 
like  birds,  some  like  wolves,  some  like  the  painted  Garuda,  some  like  cranes, 
some  like  parrots,  and  some  like  elephants  ; some  painted  with  gateways  of 
lapis  lazuli,  some  gilt,  some  bedecked  with  rubies  and  pearls  and  lapis  lazulis, 
and  other  gems, — all  designed  for  the  purpose  by  Vis'vakarma.  Guided  by 
able  seamen,  these  boats,  bright  as  gold,  added  new  lustre  to  the  billows. 
Pleasure  boats  and  tenders  and  large  vessels  with  commodious  cabins 
adorned  the  bed  of  the  flowing  main.  When  these  noble  vessels  moved 
about  on  the  sea,  they  seemed  like  the  abodes  of  Gandharvas  floating  in  the 
air.  The  heavenly  architect,  Vis'vakarma,  had,  in  these  cabins,  depicted  gar- 
dens and  trees  and  tanks  and  festal  halls  and  cars  in  imitation  of  those  in  the 
Nandana  Park  of  Indra,  and  they  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  heavenly 
archetypes. 

“ By  order  of  Vishnu  birds  were  singing  sweetly  and  delightfully  in  the 
forest ; white  cuckoos  of  paradise  cooed  melliflucntly  for  the  gratification  of 
the  heroes ; peacocks,  surrounded  by  their  hens,  danced  gracefully  on  the  tops 
of  the  cabins  resplendent  as  moonbeams.  The  flags  of  the  vessels  bore  the  pic- 
tures of  birds  ; and  the  garlands  on  the  vehicles  were  musical  with  the  hum  of 
bees.  By  order  of  Narayana  the  trees  (in the  neighbourhood)  produced  fragrant 
flowers  of  all  seasons  ; the  zephyr,  loaded  with  the  pollen  of  various  flowers 
and  the  aroma  of  the  sandal-wood,  blew  gently,  driving  away  all  exhaustion- 
now  warm  and  anon  cool  according  to  the  varying  desires  of  the  picnicians. 
No  hunger,  no  thirst,  no  langour,  no  ennui,  no  grief  assailed  them,  when 
through  the  grace  of  Vasudeva,  they  were  engaged  in  this  delightful  fete  of 
music,  singing,  and  dancing. 

“ Thus  did  these  god-like  heroes,  protected  by  the  wielder  of  the  discus, 
occupy  themselves  in  their  aquatic  recreations,  spreading  over  many  leagues 
(yojana)  of  the  sea,  the  abode  of  waters. 

“ For  the  sixteen  thousand  wives  of  Krishna,  Vis'vakarma  had  provided 
appropriate  vessels  bedecked  with  the  choicest  jewels  to  be  found  in  the 
three  regions  of  the  universe,  and  furnished  with  becoming  wardrobes.  Each 
wife  had  her  separate  cabin,  decorated  with  lapis  lazuli,  gold,  and  floral  trea- 
sures of  every  season,  and  redolent  with  the  finest  perfumes. 

“ The  long-armed  and  handsome  Bakuleva,  covered  with  sandal  paste, 
with  eyes  glowing  crimson  under  the  influence  of  kadambari  wine,  and  un- 
steady steps,  paid  his  attention  solely  to  I lev  at  i.  Dressed  in  two  pieces  of 
sky-blue  cloth,  bright  complexioned  as  the  moon,  and  languishing-eyed,  he 
appeared  charming  like  the  moon  partially  hidden  under  a cloud.  With  a 
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beauteous  earring  on  the  left  ear  only,  and  a pretty  lotus  on  the  other,  be- 
holding the  smiling  face  and  arching  glance  of  his  love,  he  entertained  him- 
self with  her. 

“ Now,  by  order  of  Krishna,  the  destroyer  of  Kansa  and  Nikum- 
bha,  the  charming  band  of  heavenly  nymphs  repaired  to  the  place  of  Bala- 
deva  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  Revati.  They  saluted  Revati  and  Baladeva, 
and  then  spreading  around  them,  some  of  the  fair  and  lovely  one3  danced,  while 
others  sang  to  the  sweet  cadence  of  music.  Earnest  in  their  desire  to  enter- 
tain Bala  and  his  consort,  the  lovely  daughter  of  king  Revata,  and  by  their 
desire,  they  exhibited  various  dramatic  scenes,  such,  as  they  thought  would 
prove  entertaining.  Some  of  the  damsels  of  fascinating  forms,  assuming  the 
dress,  language,  and  action  of  particular  places,  acted  with  great  delight,  beat- 
ing time  with  their  hands.  Some  sang  the  auspicious  names  of  Sankarsliana 
Ad'nokshaja,  Nandana,  and  others.  Some  enacted  romantic  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Krishna,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Kahsa  and  Pralamba ; the  overthrow 
of  Chanura ; the  tying  of  Janardana  round  the  waist  by  Yasoda  which 
spread  wide  her  fame  ; the  slaughter  of  the  giants  Arishta,  Dhenuka,  and 
S'akuni ; the  life  at  Vraja ; the  breaking  of  the  two  Arjuna  trees  ; the 
execution  of  Vrikas,  (wolves)  ; the  discomfiture  of  the  wicked  Naga  king 
Kaliya  in  a whirlpool  of  the  river  Yamuna  ; the  recovery  of  certain  blue 
lotuses  from  a lake  after  destroying  the  demon  S'ankha  ; the  holding  up  of 
the  hill  Govardhana  for  the  protection  of  kine ; the  straightening  of  the  hump- 
back of  the  sandal-paste-grindress  Kubja  ; the  reduction  of  Krishna’s  own 
faultless  body  into  a dwarf ; the  overthrow  of  the  Saubhas,  the  aerial  city 
of  Harischandra ; the  assumption  of  the  namo  Hahiyudha,  or  wielder  of  the 
ploughshare  ; the  destruction  by  him  of  the  enemies  of  the  Devas  ; the  defeat 
of  the  mighty  kings  of  Gandhara,  tying  them  behind  his  car,  and  the  rape  of 
their  daughters ; the  abduction  of  Subhadra  ; the  victory  over  BaMhaka  and 
Jambumali;  the  loot  of  jewels,  through  his  soldiers,  from  Indra.  These 
and  others,  most  delightful  subjects,  gratifying  to  Baladeva  and  Krishna, 
were  enacted  and  sung  by  those  beautiful  women. 

“ Inflamed  by  plentiful  libations  of  kadamba  liquor,  Balarima  the  majes- 
tic, danced  in  joy  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Revata,  sweetly  beating  re- 
gular time  with  his  own  hands.  Beholding  this,  the  damsels,  were  delighted. 
The  wise  and  noble  Krishna,  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  Bala,  commenced  to 
dance  with  his  wife,  Satyabhama.  The  mighty  hero  Partha,  who  had  come 
to  this  sea-side  picnic  with  great  delight,  joined  Krishna  and  danced  with 
the  slender  and  lovely  Subhadra  (his  wife).  The  wise  Gada,  Sarana,  Pra- 
dyumana,  Samba,  Satyaka,  the  heroic  son  of  the  daughter  of  Satrajit  (Satya- 
bhama), the  handsome  Charudeshna,  the  heroic  princes  Nisata  and  Ulmuka 
the  sons  of  Baladeva,  Sankava,  the  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  Akrura 
and  others  of  the  heroic  race,  danced  in  joy.  By  the  grace  of  Krishna,  the 
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pleasure  boats  flourished  under  the  dense  crowd  of  the  foremost  dancers  of 
the  Bhaima  race.  Through  the  godlike  glory  of  the  heroic  and  most  ardent 
dancers  of  tho  Yadu  race,  the  creation  smiled  in  joy,  and  all  the  sins  of  the 
princes  wore  subdued. 

“ The  Brahman  sage  Narada,  the  revered  of  the  gods,  came  to  the  scene 
for  the  gratification  of  Madhustidana,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  Yadus 
began  to  dance  with  his  matted  locks  all  dishevelled.  He  became  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  scene,  and  danced  with  many  a gesticulation  and  contor- 
tion of  his  body,  laughing  at  Satyabhama  and  Keshava,  at  Partha 
and  Subbadra,  at  Baladeva,  and  the  worthy  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bevata. 
By  mimicking  the  action  of  some,  the  smile  of  others,  the  demeanour  of  a third 
set,  and  by  similar  other  means,  he  set  all  a-laughing  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
served their  gravity.  For  the  delectation  of  Krishna,  imitating  the  mild- 
est little  word  of  his,  the  sage  screamed  and  laughed  so  loudly  and  repeatedly, 
that  none  could  restrain  himself,  and  tears  came  to  their  eyes  (from  immoderate 
laughing).  By  desire  of  Krishna,  the  ladies  gave  to  Narada  presents  of 
costly  jewels  and  dresses  of  the  rarest  description  ; they  showered  on  him 
also  pearls  and  celestial  garlands  ol  the  choicest  kind,  and  flowers  of  every 
season. 

“ When  the  dance  was  over,  Krishna  took  by  the  hand  the  venerable  sage 
Narada  of  imperturbable  mind, and  coming  to  the  sea  water  along  with  his  wife 
Satyabhama,  Arjuna  and  others,  addressed  Satyaki  with  a smile,  saying,  ‘ let  us 
enter  the  delightful  water  with  the  ladies  in  two  parties.  Let  Baladeva  with 
Revati  be  the  leader  of  one  party,  consisting  of  my  children  and  half  of  the 
Bhaimas  ; and  let  the  other  half  of  tho  Bhaimas  and  the  children  of  Bala  be 
on  my  side  in  the  sea  water.’  Turning  then  to  tho  regent  of  the  sea,  who 
stood  with  folded  hands  before  him,  the  delighted  Krishna  said  to  him  : ‘ Let 
thy  waters  bo  fragrant  and  clear,  and  divested  of  noxious  animals  ; let  them 
be  cheering  to  the  sight,  and  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  pleasant  to  walk 
upon.  Knowing  by  my  grace  what  is  in  each  person’s  mind,  render  yourself 
agreeable  to  one  and  all.  Render  thy  waters  drinkable  or  undrinkable, 
according  to  each  individual’s  choice  ; let  thy  fishes  be  inofi'ensive  and 
diversified  in  colour  like  gold  and  jewels  and  pearls  and  lapis-lazuli.  Hold 
forth  all  thy  jewels,  and  lotuses,  red  and  blue,  blooming  and  fragrant  and 
soft,  full  of  sweet-flavored  honey,  over  which  the  bees  should  pour  their  hum. 
Place  on  thy  waters  urns  full  of  mairaya,*  madhvika,f  sm'a.J  and  asava,§ 
and  supply  the  Bhaimas  golden  goblets  wherewith  to  drink  those  liquors. 
Let  thy  mighty  waters  be  cool  and  calm  and  redolent  with  rafts  full  of  flowers  ; 
and  be  mindful  that  my  Yadus  he  not  in  any  way  incommoded.’ 

* Spirituous  liquor  made  of  the  blossoms  of  Lythrum  fruticosum  with  sugar. 

t Ditto  made  of  the  blossoms  of  tho  Bassia  latifolia. 

% Ditto  of  rice  meal, — arrack. 

§ Ditto  of  sugar, — rum. 
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“ Having  thus  issued  his  orders  to  the  sea,  he  commenced  to  play  with 
Arjuna,  while  Satyabhama,  incited  by  a wink  of  Krishna,  began  to  throw 
water  on  Narada.  Then  Balarama,  tottering  with  drink,  with  a-reat 
glee  fell  into  the  water,  and  beckoning  the  charming  daughter  of  Bcvata  by 
his  side,  took  her  by  the  hand.  The  sons  of  Krishna  and  the  leading  Bhai- 
mas,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Kama,  joyous  and  bent  on  pleasure,  un- 
mindlul  of  their  dresses  and  ornaments,  and  excited  by  drink,  followed  him  into 
the  sea.  The  Bhaimas  belonging  to  the  party  of  Krishna,  headed  by  Nisha- 
tha  and  Ulmuka,  arrayed  in  many-colourod  garments  and  rich  jewels  and  be- 
decked with  garlands  of  parijiita  flowers,  with  bodies  painted  with  sandal  wood 
paste  and  unguents,  excited  by  wine,  and  carrying  aquatic  musical  instruments 
in  their  hands,  began  to  sing  songs  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  By  order 
ot  Krishna,  hundreds  of  courtezans,  led  by  the  heavenly  Apsaras, played  various 
pleasing  tunes  on  water  and  other  instruments.  Always  bent  on  love,  these 
damsels,  proficient  in  the  art  of  playing  on  musical  instruments  in  use  on  the 
aerial  Ganges,*  played  on  the  instrument  called  laladardduraf  and  sweetly 
sang  to  its  accompaniment.  With  eyes  glorious  as  lotus  buds  and  with  chaplets 
of  lotuses  on  their  crowns,  these  courtezans  of  paradise  appeared  resplendent  as 
new-blown  lotuses.  The  surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  by  the  reflection  of  hun- 
dreds of  moon-like  feminine  faces,  seeming  as  if  by  divine  wish  thousands  of 
moons  suddenly  shot  forth  in  the  firmament.  The  cloud-like  sea  was  relieved 
by  these  damsels  like  dazzling  streaks  of  the  charming  mistresses  of  the 
thunderbolt, — even  as  the  rain-bearing  cloud  of  the  sky  is  set  off  by  lightning. 
Krishna  and  Narada,  with  all  those  who  wero  on  their  side,  began  to  pelt 
water  on  Bala  and  his  party  ; and  they  in  their  turn  did  the  same  on  the 
party  of  Krishna.  The  wives  of  Bala  and  Krishna,  excited  by  libations  of 
arrack,  followed  their  example,  and  squirted  water  in  great  glee  with 
syringes  in  their  hands.  Some  of  the  Bhaima  ladies,  over-weighted  by 
the  load  both  of  love  and  wine,  with  crimson  eyes  and  masculine  garbs 
entertained  themselves  before  the  other  ladies,  squirting  water.  Seeing 
that  the  fun  was  getting  fast  and  furious,  Krishna  of  the  discus-hand 
desired  them  to  restrain  themselves  within  bounds ; but  ho  himself 
immediately  joined  in  play  with  Narada  and  Fartha  to  the  music  of  the 
water  instruments.  Though  they  were  ardently  engaged  in  their  entertain- 
ment, still  the  moment  Krishna  expressed  his  wish,  the  Bhaima  ladies  at  once 
desisted,  and  joyously  commenced  to  dance  for  the  gratification  of  their 
lovers. 

“ On  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  considerate  lord  Krishna  rose  from 
the  water,  and,  presenting  unguents  to  the  learned  sage,  put  them  on  himself 
The  Bhaimas,  seeing  him  rise  from  the  water,  followed  his  example,  and,  put- 

* It  is  supposed  that  thero  is  a counterpart  of  the  terrene  Ganges  in  the  air 

t I cannot  find  any  description  of  this  instrument  in  treatises  on  Music. 
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ting  on  their  dress,  repaired  by  his  order  to  the  banqueting  hall.  There  they 
took  their  seats  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  ages,  and  relationship, 
and  cheerfully  commenced  the  work  of  eating  and  drinking.  Cleanly  cooks, 
under  the  superintendence  of  diligent  stewards,  served  them  large  pieces  of 
meat  roasted  on  spits,  and  meat  cooked  as  curries,  and  sauces  made  of  tama- 
rinds and  pomegranates  ; young  buffaloes  roasted  on  spits  and  dressed  by 
dropping  ghi  thereon ; the  same  fried  in  ghi,  seasoned  with  acids  and 
sochel  salt  and  sorrel  leaves  ; large  haunches  of  venison  boiled  in  different 
ways  with  sorrel  and  mangoes,  and  sprinkled  over  with  condiments  ; shoulders 
and  rounds  of  animals  dressed  in  ghi,  well  sprinkled  over  with  sea  salt 
and  powdered  black-pepper,  and  garnished  with  radishes,  pomegranates,  lemon, 
sweet  basil,  Ocymum  gratissimum,  assafretida,  ginger,  and  the  herb  An- 
d ropey  on  scluenanthus.  Of  drinkables,  too,  of  various  kinds,  the  party  partook 
most  plentifully  with  appropriate  relishes.*  Surrounded  by  their  loved  ones, 
they  drank  of  maireya,  madhvika,  sura,  and  asava,  helping  them  on  with 
roasted  birds,  seasoned  with  pungent  condiments,  ghi,  acids,  sochel  salt,  and 
oil ; cakes  of  rich  flavour,  some  made  with  clayed  sugar,  some  colored  with 
saffron,  and  some  salted ; ginger  comfits,  cheese, t sweet  cakes  full  of  ghi, 
and  various  "kinds  of  candied  stuffs. 

“ Udhvava  Bhoja  and  others,  respected  heroes  who  did  not  drink,  heartily 
feasted  on  various  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables  and  fruits,  broths,  curds,  and 
milk,  drinking  from  cups  made  of  shells  fragrant  rasala  of  diverse  kiudsf  and 
milk  boiled  with  sugar. 

“ After  their  feast  the  gallant  Bhaima  chiefs,  along  with  their  ladies, 
joyfully  commenced  again  to  sing  such  choice  delightful  songs  as  were 
agreeable  to  the  ladies.  The  Lord  Upendra  (Krishna)  was  pleased  at  night 
to  order  the  singing  of  the  chJtdlikya  song  which  is  called  Devagandharva. 
Thereupon  Narada  took  up  his  Vina  of  six  octaves  whereon  could  be  played  all 
the  six  musical  modes  (raga)  and  every  kind  of  tune,  Krishna  undertook  to 
beat  time  with  cymbals,  and  the  lordly  Arjuna  took  up  a flute,  while  the  de- 
lighted and  excellent  Apsaras  engaged  themselves  in  playing  on  the  mridanga 
and  other  musical  instruments.  Then  ltambha,  the  accomplished  actress, 

* Upadarsa.  The  commentator  Nilakantha,  takes  this  word  for  drinking  goblets. 
Wilson  in  his  dictionary  explains  it  to  mean,  “ a relish,  or  something  to  jiromote 
drinking.”  The  last  has  the  support  of  ancient  lexicons. 

t ltasala  is  a kind  of  sherbet  mado  with  cream,  curds,  sugar  and  spices  largely 
diluted  with  water. 

t The  commentator  Nilakantlia  has  failed  completely  in  explaining  some  of  tho 
words ; Kild(a  for  instanco,  he  takes  to  bo  an  adjective  meaning  things  made  of  buffalo 
milk,  whereas  its  true  meaning  is  cheese,  and  the  word  in  the  mutilated  form  lat  is  still 
current  in  the  vernacular  for  decomposed  or  curdled  milk.  The  two  words  preceding 
it  in  tho  text  aro  lawimannitan,  ardrtln,  salted  and  moist  or  juicy,  i.  c.,  saltod  plump 
chcose.  The  commentator,  however,  takes  tho  word  ardran  for  a noun  meaning 
ginger  comfits. 
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cheerfully  rising  from  one  side  of  the  court  delighted  Rama  and  Janardana 
hy  her  acting  and  her  exquisitely  slender  figure. 

“ Then  Urvasi,  of  the  sparkling  eye,  HemS,  Mis'rakc's'i,  TilottamS, 
Menaka,  and  others,  for  the  gratification  of  Krishna,  acted  and  sang  whatever 
was  calculated  to  prove  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  company.”  Here 
follows  a eulogium'  on  the  Ckkalikya  tune,  which  was  sung  in  six 
octaves,  and  in  various  modes.  The  young  and  the  old  alike  joined  in  the 
song,  in  order,  evidently,  to  bring  all  the  six  octaves  into  play  which  no 
single  human  voice  could  compass.  Originally,  it  was  a speciality  in  the 
concerts  of  Indra  in  heaven.  On  earth  Baladava,  Krishna,  Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha  and  Samba  were  the  most  proficient  in  it,  and  they  taught 
it  to  the  other  Yadavas.  Songs  for  this  tune,  I understand  from  my 
young  friend,  Babu  Sureudramohan  Tagore,  who  has  made  the  Hindu 
science  of  music  his  special  study,  and  possesses  a critical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  were  composed  of  lines  of  26  syllables,  and  scanned  in 
groups  of  four  syllables,  the  first  two  being  long,  the  next  short,  and 
the  last  circumflex.  The  measure  of  time  (tala)  for  singing  it  was  the 
same,  i.  e.,  of  two  double  instants,  then  one  single  instant,  and  lastly 
a triple  instant,  making  together  a measure  of  eight  instants.  This 
measure  was  called  Chachchatpufa.  The  subject  of  the  song  was  always 
something  fierce  and  heroic.  I annex  at  foot  the  Sanskrit  quotations  from 
the  Sangita  Ratnavali  and  the  Sangita  Darpana  furnished  me  hy  my  friend 
in  support  of  his  explanation.*  On  the  conclusion  of  this  song  which 
was  sung  hy  different  parties,  and  repeatedly  encored,  Krishna  rewarded 
the  dancing  girls  and  the  heavenly  actresses,  and  the  company  broke  up. 
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Synopsis  of  Species. 

A.  With  four  barbels.  (Pachystomus.) 

Barilius  rerio,  D.  2/7,  A,  3/12,  L.  r.  26 — 28.  With  blue  horizontal  bands. 
India. 

O Q 

„ piscatorius,  D.  2/7,  A.  — , L.  1.  42.  With  10  vertioal  bars.  Hi- 
malayas and  Nipdl. 

„ radiolatus,  D.  2/8,  A..  2/10,  L.  1.  56.  Uniform.  Central  India. 


10—11 

2—3 


, L.  1.  43.  Back  dark,  sides  silvery. 


modestus,  D.  2/7,  A. 

Pa/njdb. 

Bleeleeri,  D.  2/7,  A.  L.  1.  43.  Seven  vertioal  bars.  Panjdb. 

shacra,  D.  217,  A.  218,  L.  1.  53.  Twelve  vertioal  bars.  Bengal, 
N.  W.  Provinces  and  Asdm. 

bendelisis,  D.  2/7,  A.  3/8,  L,  1.  43.  Short  vertioal  bars.  Southern 
India. 

2 2 

cocsa,  D.  A.  L.  1,  42.  Yertioal  bars.  Throughout  India. 

B.  With  two  barbels.  (JBendilisis.) 

vagra,  D.  2/7,  A.  L.  1.  42.  Indistinct  vertioal  bars.  Ben- 

gal and  N.  W.  Provinces. 

barila,  D.  2/7,  A.  3/10,  L.  1.  43 — 46.  With  14  or  15  vertical  bars. 
Bengal,  Orissa. 

wigrofasciatus,  D.  2/7,  A.  2/11,  L.  r.  30.  A dark  lateral  band, 
Bv/rma. 

C.  Without  barbels.  (Barilius.) 

Bdkeri,  D.  3/10,  A.  L.  1.  38.  A row  of  large  spots.  Tra- 

vcmcore. 

Canmensis,  D.  2/10,  A.  2/13,  L.  1.  38.  Two  rows  of  spots.  Camara. 

2 3 o 

gatensis,  D.  — g— , A.  — L.  L 40.  With  15  vertioal  bars. 
Western  Chits  and  Neilgherries. 

tileo,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/12,  L.  1.  70.  Two  rows  of  spots.  Bengal  and 
Asdm. 

papillatus,  D.  3/7,  A.  L.  1.  39.  From  7 to  9 vertioal  bands. 

Orissa. 

bola,  D.  3/7,  A.  3/10,  L.  1.  88.  Two  rows  of  blotches.  Orissa, 
Bengal,  Asdm. 

g Vilnius,  D.  2/7,  A.  3/11,  L,  1.  44.  Two  rows  of  spots.  Burma, 
imterruptus,  D.  2/7,  A.  2/12,  L.  1.  34,  incomplete.  Short  vertical 
bars.  Hatha. 

barna,  D.  2/7,  A.  3/10,  L.  1.  42.  Nine  vertioal  bands.  Orissa, 
Bengal,  Asdm. 

o 

borelio.  D.  2/7,  A.  Silvery.  Bengal  and  N.  W.  Provinces, 

hoalius,  D.  9,  A.  10.  Uniform.  N.  W.  Provinces. 
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A.  With  four  barbels.  (Pachystomus.) 

1.  Bamlius  (Pachystomus)  n ratio. 

Cyprinus  rerio,  Ham.  Bach.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  323,  390 ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi, 
p.  406. 

Perilampus  striatus , McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  290,  397,  pi.  46,  fig.  1,  (from  IT.  B. 
MS.) 

Sa/riUns  rerio , * Giinther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  292. 

Danio  lineatus,  Day,  Free.  Zool.  Soo„  1808,  p.  198,  and  1869,  p.  378. 

Poncha-geraldi.  Uriah. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  Y.  8,  A.  3/12,  C.  19,  L.  1.  26—28,  L.  tr.  G. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/4,  height  of  body  1/4,  of  dorsal  fin 
2/13,  of  the  total  length.— Eyes : diameter  nearly  1/3  of  length  of  head,  1/2 
a diameter  from  end  of  snout,  and  1 diameter  apart.  Lower  jaw  the  long- 
er; rostal  barbels  short,  maxillary  ones  reaching  the  opercle.— Teeth : 
pharyngeal,  crooked,  pointed,  5,  3,  1/1,  3,  5.— Fins  : dorsal  commences  oppo- 
site the  anal,  and  slightly  before  the  middle  of  the  total  length  ; dorsal  and 
anal  highest  anteriorly ; caudal  deeply  forked.  Lateral  line : absent. 
Colours':  about  four  metallic  blue  lines  along  the  sides  and  forming  three 
bands  on  the  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  with  a blue  edging.  Anal  with  three 
longitudinal  blue  bands. 

Hab. — Bengal  and  Madras,  attaining  to  about  2 inches  in  length. 
Hamilton  Buchanan  and  McClelland  give  17  rays  as  existing  in  the  anal  fin. 

2.  Bamlius  (Pachystomus)  piscatobitjs. 

Opsari'iis  piscatorius,  McClell.,  Cal.  Joura.  Nat.  Hist.  11,  1842,  p.  582. 

Barilius  albumus , Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  289. 

Chari , Panj. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  16,  Y.  9,  A.  ?==?,  C.  19,  L.  1.  42,  L.  tr.  8/4, 
Vert.  16/23. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.— Eyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of  snout. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  extends  to  beneath  the  middle  of  the 
orbit ; lower  jaw  slightly  the  longer.  Third  suborbital  bone  twice  as  deep 
as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  Humeral  process  very 
short.  Itostral  barbels  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  head,  maxillary  pair  very 
short. — Teeth:  pharyngeal,  crooked,  5,  3,  2/2,  3,  5.  Fins  : doisal  higher  than 
long,  commencing  midway  between  the  posterior  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the 
root  of  the  caudal,  its  last  two  rays  being  over  the  anal ; pectoral  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  head;  caudal  deeply  forked.— Colours : ten  dark  bands 
descend  from  the  back  to  the  lateral  line ; fins  yellowish,  the  edge  of  the 
caudal  stained  greyish. 

jpdb. Rivers  in  the  Sub-Himalayas  and  Ganges,  where  it  attains  above 

five  inches  in  length.  Also  Nipal  and  Sikkim.  It  does  not  appear  im- 
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probable  that  specimens  “ a — b,  4 -Jr  inches  long,  from  the  collection  of  the 
East  India  Company”  now  in  the  British  Museum,  may  have  been  a por- 
tion of  the  ten  typical  specimens  of  O.  piscatorius,  McClelland,  which 
were  presented  by  him  to  the  East  India  Museum,  (see  McClelland’s  list  in 
Cal.  Journ.  of  Nat.  Ilist.,)  and  now  form  types  of  E.  alburnus,  Gunther. 

3.  Barilitts  (Pachystomus)  radiolatrs. 

Barilius  radiolatus,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  287. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  2/10,  C.  19,  L.  1.  56,  L.  tr.  5/6. 

Length  of  head  2/9,  height  of  body  2/9  of  the  total  length,  excluding 
the  caudal  fin.  The  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  are  in  a very  bad 
state,  having  apparently  been  dried  and  subsequently  placed  in  spirit  by  the 
Messrs,  von  Schlagintweit,  or  else  when  just  caught  immersed  in  alco- 
hol which  was  too  strong,  and  subsequently  shaken  about  until  their 
tails  were  destroyed. — Eyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter 
from  end  of  snout,  and  rather  more  apart.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
maxilla  extends  to  a little  behind  the  front  edge  of  the  orbit ; lower  jaw 
projects  slightly  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  third  suborbital  bone  near- 
ly reaches  the  proopercular  ridge,  Humeral  process  short.  Two  pairs  of 
short  barbels. — Fins : the  dorsal  higher  than  long,  commencing  midway 
between  the  eye  and  the  root  of  the  caudal  fin,  its  last  ray  not  extending  so 
far  as  to  arise  above  the  anal.  Caudal  apparently  deeply  forked. 

.flab. — Central  India. 

4.  Barilitts  (Pachystomus)  hodesttjs. 

? Opsarius  bicirrhatus,  McClelland,  Cal.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  1842,  p.  582. 

? Barilius  bicirrhatus,  *Guntlier,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  290. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  _A_,  C.  19,  L.  1.  43,  L.  tr. 

10 — 11  4£ 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  2/9  of  the  total 
length. — Eyes  : situated  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  head,  and  3/4  of  a 
diameter  from  the  end  of  snout.  Suborbital  ring  of  bones  wide,  the  third 
nearly  touching  the  preoperoular  ridge.  Upper  jaw  slightly  the  longer  ; the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  reaches  to  below  the  middle  of  the  orbit. 
Rostral  barbels  extend  to  beneath  the  front  margin  of  the  eye  ; the  maxil- 
lary pair  minute.  Humeral  process  short.  Fins  : dorsal  two-thirds  as  high 
as  the  body  below  it,  commencing  midway  between  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  caudal  lobes  and  the  snout ; it  is  entirely,  or  all  but  the  last  ray,  in 
advance  of  the  anal.  Pectoral  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  but  not  reaching 
the  ventrals,  which  last  extend  half  way  to  the  base  of  the  anal. — Lateral 
line  : very  slightly  concave.— -Scales  deciduous,  two  and  a half  rows  between 
the  lateral  line  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : back  brownish, 
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strongly  defined  from  tlie  silvery  sides  ; caudal  edged  with  dark  ; the  other 
fins  yellow. 

Hah. — The  Ravi  river  at  Lahore,  where  it  attains  four  inches  in  length 
and  is  not  uncommon, 

This  fish  differs  in  coloration  from  McClelland’s,  which,  he  observes,  has 
nine  incomplete  bars  on  the  sides.  The  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  his  speci- 
mens were  obtained  from  the  Ivhyber  pass  and  Kabul  river,  where  coloration 
is  probably  more  vivid  ; as,  however,  the  species  possesses  a pair  of  minute 
maxillary  barbels,  McClelland’s  name,  (provided  both  are  identical),  is  a mis- 
nomer. 

5.  Baetijus  (Pachystomus)  Bleekebi. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  Y.  9,  A.  L.  1.  43,  L.  tr. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal,  1/6,  height  of  dorsal  1/7,  of  body  1/5 
of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a diame- 
ter from  end  of  snout.  Lower  jaw  slightly  the  longer,  having  pores  on  its 
lower  surface,  but  none  on  the  snout ; the  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla 
extends  to  beneath  the  middle  of  the  orbit.  Third  suborbital  hone  not 
quite  half  as  wide  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  Humeral 
process  small.  Four  long  barbels,  the  rostral  extending  to  below  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  orbit,  the  maxillary  to  about  the  same  place.  Fins  : 
dorsal  rather  higher  than  its  base  is  long,  but  not  so  high  as  the  body  below 
it,  commencing  midway  between  the  snout  and  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
caudal  fin,  its  last  one  or  two  rays  being  over  the  anal ; the  lower  caudal 
lobe  slightly  the  longer.  Pectoral  as  long  as  the  head  without  the  snout,  and 
extending  three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  ventral  which  does  not  reach 
the  anal. — Scales  : with  several  raised  lines  on  each  ; two  and  a half  rows 
between  the  lateral  line  and  base  of  the  ventral  fin.— Colours  : silvery,  be- 
coming white  beneath,  and  having  a purplish  tinge  along  the  back  ; seven 
short  vertical  blue  bars  along  the  middle  of  the  side.  Fins  orange  ; caudal 
stained  on  its  outer  edge. 

Hah. — A river  at  Gangrete,  which  joins  the  Beeas  in  the  Sub-IIima- 
layan  range.  It  is  a small  species  and  out  of  six  specimens  obtained  the 
largest  was  only  three  inches  in  length,  and  was  said  to  he  adult  ; it  was  full 
of  ova. 

6.  Baeilius  (Pachystomus)  shacba. 

Cyprinus  shacra,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  271,  oS5. 

Barbus  schagra,  *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  196. 

Opsarius  cirrhatus,  McClell.,  Indian  Cyp.,  pp.  296,  416,  pi.  56,  fig.  5, 

(from  H.  B.  MS.) 

Shacra  cirrhatus,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  294. 

Ourha,  Panj. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  15,  V.  8,  A.  2/8,  C.  19,  L.  1.  53,  L.  tr.  11/9. 
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Length  of  head,  of  caudal  and  of  height  of  body  each  2/9,  of  the  dorsal 
fin  2/13  of  the  total  length. — Eyes : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head, 
1 diameter  from  end  of  snout.  Maxillary  barbels  as  long  as  the  eye,  the 
rostral  slightly  longer.  The  maxilla  reaches  to  below  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  orbit ; third  suborbital  bone  as  wide  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the 
cheek  below  it.  Humeral  process  extends  to  rather  behind  the  origin  of  the 
pectoral  fin. — Teeth  : pharyngeal,  5, 4/4,  5,  crooked.— Phis  : dorsal  commences 
midway  between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin,  its  last  ray  is  over  the  first  of  the  anal.  The  four  outer  pectoral 
rays  strong.  Caudal  deeply  forked. — Gill  rakers  absent. — Lateral  line  : 
goes  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  .—Colours  : back  olive,  rest 
of  the  body  pinkish  silvery  ; about  twelve  incomplete  bars  go  from  the  back 
downwards  towards  the  lateral  line.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
fins  stained. 

Hab. — Bengal,  Bihar,  N.  W.  Provinces  and  As  am.  The  species  is 
said  to  attain  5 inches  in  length. 

7.  Bari i.ius  (Pachystomus)  bendelisis. 

Cyprinus  bendelisis,  Buchanan,  Joum.  Mysore,  iii,  p.  315,  pi.  32,  and  Fishes  of 
Ganges,  pp.  270,  385  ; *McClellaud,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  297,  118. 

Gobio  bendilisis,  *Cnv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  316. 

Barilms  bendelisis,  Giinther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  288. 

B.  I IT.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  3/8,  C.  19,  L.  1.  43,  L.  tr.  8/4. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  2/9,  of  dorsal  fin 
1/6  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter 
from  end  of  snout  and  apart.  No  pores  on  snout ; the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  maxilla  reaches  to  below  the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  The  third 
suborbital  bone  more  than  twice  as  high  a«  the  uncovered  portion  of  the 
cheek  below  it.  Four  short  barbels.  Humeral  process  styliform  and  scarce- 
ly elongated. — Fins  : dorsal  much  higher  than  its  base  is  long,  commen- 
cing slightly  nearer  the  snout  than  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  caudal, 
and  not  extending  to  over  the  anal ; caudal  forked,  lobes  rather  pointed. — 
Lateral  line : with  2}  rows  between  it  and  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : silvery, 
with  greenish  vertical  bars,  descending  towards  the  lateral  line  ; dorsal  fin 
stained  greyish  in  its  centre,  externally  white  ; caudal  likewise  stained  grey. 
Some  of  the  scales  have  occasionally  a black  spot  at  their  bases.  Humeral 
process  silvery. 

I Lab. — Mysore  and  Southern  India,  attaining  4/  inches  in  length. 

8.  Barilius  (Pachystomus)  cocsa. 

Cyprinus  cocsa,  Ham,  Bueh.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  272,  385,  pi.  3,  fig.  77. 

„ chedra,  Ham.  Buoh.,  1.  c.  pp.  273,  385  ; Gray  and  Hardw.,  111.  Ind. 
Zool.,  (from  H.  B.  MS.)  ; McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  293,  409  ; *Cuv.  and 
Val.,  xvi,  p.  421. 

„ tila,  Ham.  Buch.,  1.  c.  pp.  274,  385  ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  422. 
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Leuciscus  cocsa,  Imnchiatus,  et  bracfoiatus,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  293,  291,  409, 
411,  pi.  42,  fig.  5,  *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  469. 

Barbus  cocsa,  Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  197. 

Cyprinus  apiatus,  Val.,  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Ind.  Or.,  Atl.,  t.  15,  fig.  3;  McClelland  Ind. 
Cyp.,  pp.  293.  408. 

Leuciscus  apiatus,  Cnv.  and  Val.,  xvii,  pp.  351,  495,  pi.  510. 

Opsarius  dualis  (?)  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.,  1849,  p 330. 

Chedrus  cocsa,  Stein.,  Sitz.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  1867,  lvi. 

Barilius  cocsa,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p 288. 

Kholcsa,  Beng.  Pitch wahree,  Panj.  Johra,  Mali. 

B.  III.  D.  * , P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  C.  18,  L.  1.  42,  L.  tr.  8±=?. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  nearly  1/4,  of  dorsal 
fin  1/6  of  tho  total  length.— Eyes : diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head, 
1 diameter  from  end  of  snout,  and  II  apart.  In  large  specimens  the  snout 
is  generally  covered  with  pores.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla 
extends  to  below  the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  Third  suborbital  bone  as 
wide  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  Humeral  process 
generally  very  broad,  and  posteriorly  produced  in  a lancet  shaped  form,  more 
or  less  elongated  in  dilferent  specimens.  Four  short  barbels. — Teeth  : pharyn- 
geal, 5,  4,  2/2,  4,  5. — Fins  ; dorsal  much  higher  than  its  base  is  long,  it 
commences  midway  between  the  snout  and  the  centre  of  the  caudal  fin,  and 
does  not  extend  to  over  the  anal ; caudal  forked,  lower  lobe  the  longer.— 
Lateral  line : 21  rows  of  scales  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — 
Colours  : silvery  shot  with  purple  ; back  of  a slaty  grey  descending  in  bars 
towards  tho  lateral  line  and  most  distinct  in  immature  specimens.  Each  scale  in 
adults  with  a black  spot  at  its  base,  and  two  on  each  forming  the  lateral  line. 
Fins  whitish,  tinged  with  orange.  A grey  margin  to  the  dorsal  and  caudal, 
the  lower  lobe  of  which  is  sometimes  stained  black.  Humeral  process  black- 
edged. 

JTuh. — Continent  of  India,  not  recorded  from  the  Malabar  coast.  It 
attains  6 inches  in  length. 

B.  With  two  barbels,  (Bendilms) 

9.  Bari  Lies  (Bendilisis)  vakea. 

Cyprinus  vagra,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  269,  385  ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi, 
p.  420. 

Opsarius  isochcilus,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  298,  421,  pi.  56,  fig.  1,  (H.  B.  MS.) 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  C.  19,  L.  1.  42—45,  L.  tr.  ||- 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/4,  height  of  body  1/4,  of  dorsal  fin 
2/11  of  the  total  length. — Eyes : diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a 
diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1 diameter  apart.  The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  middle  of  the  orbit ; the  third  suborbital 
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bone  nearly  touches  the  preopercular  ridge.  Two  short  rostral  barbels. 
Humeral  process  short. — Finn  : dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. — Lateral  line  : 
1|-  rows  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : silvery  with  a 
light  band  and  indistinct  vertical  bars. 

ILab. — Bengal  and  N.  W.  Provinces,  attaining  5 inches  in  length. 

10.  Bauti.tus  (Bendilisis)  bakila. 

Cypnnus  ha/rila,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Gang.,  pp.  267,  384  ; #Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  418. 
„ chedrio,  Ham.  Buch.,  1.  c.  pp.  268,  381;  #Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  419. 

Opsarius  amsoclieij/us,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  298,  422,  pi.  48,  fig.  8. 

Barilius  morarensis,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  290. 

„ larila,  Gunther,  1.  c.  p.  291 ; Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  378* 

Gilland  and  Caedra,  Beng.  Persee,  Hind.  , 

B.  III.  D.  ? P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  i C.  19,  L.  1.  43—16,  L.  tr.  61/5. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  nearly  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4,  of  dorsal  fin 
1/6  of  the  total  length. — Fyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from 
end  of  snout  and  apart.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  reaches  to  be- 
low the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  Third  suborbital  bone  wide  and  nearly 
touching  the  preopercular  ridge.  Rostral  barbels,  small. — Teeth  : pharyngeal, 
crooked,  pointed,  5,  4,  3/3,  4,  5. — Fins : dorsal  commences  midway  between 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. — Colours  : 
silvery,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  vertical  blue  bands  in  the  middle  third  of 
the  side  of  the  fish. 

Sab. — Bengal  and  Orissa,  grows  to  4 inches  in  length. 

11.  Babilxtjs  (Bendilisis)  nigbofasciattts. 

Barilius  nigrofasciatm,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  620. 

? Cyprmus  clwpalio.  Ham.  Buch , pp.  324,  390,  *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  416. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  15,  Y.  7,  A.  2/11,  C.  19,  L.  1.  30,  L.  tr.  7. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  nearly  1/3,  height  of  body  2/7  of  the 
total  length. — Byes : diameter  nearly  1/2  of  length  of  head,  1/4  of  a 
diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1 diameter  apart.  Lower  jaw  prominent. 
No  rostral  barbels  apparent,  the  maxillary  extend  to  below  the  middle  of  the 
orbit. — Fins : dorsal  situated  over  the  first  portion  of  the  anal,  and  midway 
between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal, 
which  last  is  lunated. — Lateral  line,  absent.— Colours  : very  similar  to 
B.  rerio,  H.  B.  A dark  band  passes  along  the  side  of  the  body,  and  a 
second  dotted  line  below  it.  Dorsal  and  anal  spotted  with  black  in  lines. 
In  some  specimens  the  body  is  intensely  blue. 

Hub. — Pegu  and  Moulmein.  Out  of  20  specimens  none  exceeded  7/10 
of  an  inch  in  length. 
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0.  Without  barbels  (Barilius). 

12.  Barilius  Bakebi,  PI.  I,  Fig.  2. 

Barilius  Balceri,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.,  1865,  p.  305,  and  Fish.  Malabar,  p.  218, 
pi.  18. 

Pteropsarion  Balceri,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  281. 

B.  III.  D.  * P.  15,  Y.  9,  A.  C.  17,  L.  1.  38,  L.  tr.  9/4. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/7,  of  dorsal  1/6  of 
the  total  length. — Byes  : diameter  about  1/4  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter 
from  end  of  snout,  1}  diameters  apart.  Mouth  compressed,  lower  jaw  the 
longer,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  extends  to  nearly  below  the 
centre  of  the  orbit.  Some  pores  exist  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip,  on 
the  snout,  and  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  preorbital.  No  barbels. — Teeth  ; 
pharyngeal,  curved  and  pointed,  5,  4,  2/2,  4,  5. — Fins  : dorsal  commences 
nearly  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal, 
extending  to  above  the  fourth  anal  ray ; caudal  forked,  lower  lobe  very 
slightly  longer. — Lateral  line  : 2 rows  of  scales  between  it  and  base  of  the 
ventral  fin.- — Colours  : greyish  becoming  white  on  the  abdomen.  A row  of 
large  bluish  spots  along  the  side.  Dorsal,  anal,  and  pectoral  fins  margined 
with  white,  and  having  dark  grey  bases.  Caudal,  grey  in  the  centre. 

Hah. — Hill  ranges  of  Travaneore,  whence  I received  several  specimens 
collected  by  the  Rev.  H.  Baker.  It  attains  six  inches  in  length. 

13.  Babtlitjs  Canarexsts. 

Opsarius  Ca/nwensis , Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.,  1849,  p.  329. 

Barilius  Canarensis,  Day,  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  374. 

B.  III.  D.  2/10,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  I,  C.  21,  L.  1.  38,  L.  tr.  9/4. 

13 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total 
length. — Byes  : diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  more  than  1 diameter  from 
end  of  snout.  This  species  is  veiy  similar  to  the  B.  gatensis,  C.  and  V.,  differ- 
ing however  in  a few  points  : less  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  the  lower  caudal 
lobe  decidedly  the  longer  ; the  dorsal  fin  commences  midway  between  the 
snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal ; the  lower  jaw  the  wider,  the  maxillary 
extends  to  below  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  No  barbels. — Lateral 
line  : 2j  rows  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : greenish 
above,  golden  on  the  sides,  a double  row  of  large  green  spots  along  the  body 
as  far  as  to  above  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  where  they  become  confluent. 
Fins  grey,  with  broad  white  margins. 

Hub. — Canara  on  the  Western  coast ; attaining  6 inches  in  length. 
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14.  BaEILUTS  GATEHSIS. 

Lcuciscm  gatensis,  Cuv.  mid  Val.,  xvii,  p.  309,  pi.  503. 

Opsa/rius  gatensis,  #Bleeker,  Pro.  Gyp. , p.  288. 

„ Malabaricus,  *Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  328. 

Barilius  gatensis,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  291 ; Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1870,  p.  378. 
BariUus  rugosus,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  294  ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  291. 

Aart-candee,  Tam.  “ River  carp.” 

E.  III.  D.  ?=?,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  _JL_,  C.  18,  L.  1.  40,  L.  tr.  8/5. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/4,  of  caudal  a little  above  1/6,  height  of  body 
1/4,  of  dorsal  1/8  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head, 
1 diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1 J diameters  apart.  Cleft  of  mouth  extend- 
ing to  below  the  centre  of  the  orbit.  The  third  suhorbital  bone  is  about 
three  times  as  broad  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  snout  and  the  sides  of  the  jaws  covered  with  large 
glands ; a few  more  likewise  on  the  lower  jaw.  No  barbels. — Teeth : pharyngeal, 
crooked,  pointed,  5,4, 2/2,  4,  5. — Fins:  dorsal  commences  midway  between 
the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  middle  of  the  caudal  fin,  extending  to  above 
the  third  anal  ray.  Caudal  moderately  lobed,  the  lower  very  slightly  the 
longer. — Lateral  line  : 2 rows  of  scales  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tral fin. — Colours  : silvery  grey  with  about  15  vertical  bars  descending  from 
the  back.  Dorsal  and  anal  with  dark  bases  and  light  margins.  The  females 
and  young  generally  have  smooth  scales,  whereas  most  of  the  adult  males 
have  one  or  more  rough  spots  on  each. 

ILab. — -Western  Grhats  and  Neilgherry  hills,  attaining  6 inches  in 
length. 

15.  Baeilitjs  TILEO. 

Cyprinus  tileo,  Ham.  Buch.,  Pish.  Gang.  pp.  276,  385  : *Cuv.  and  Yah,  xvi,  p.  426. 

Opsarius  maculatus,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  297,  417,  pi.  47,  f.  4. 

„ braclviaUs,  McClell.,  loo.  cit.  pp.  297,  418,  pi.  48,  fig.  6 ; #Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi, 

p.  471. 

Barilius  tileo,  Steind.,  Sitz.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  1867,  Ivi;  Gunther,  Catal.  vii, 
p.  287. 

Tilei,  Asam. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  JL,  C.  19,  L.  1.  70,  L.  tr.  14/5. 

1 a 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  2/7  of  the  total 
length.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  orbit.  The  third  suborbital  bone  is  more  than  twice  as  broad 
as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  No  barbels. — Colours  : two 
rows  of  greenish  blue  spots  along  the  sides. 

Hab. — Bengal  and  Asam  ; attaining  8 inches  in  length. 
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16.  Bautlius  papillatus. 

Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  378. 

B.  III.  D.  3/7,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  -JLj,  C.  21,  L.  1.  39,  L.  tr. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  2/7,  of  dorsal  fin  2/11, 
of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  nearly  1 diameter 
from  end  of  snout.  Third  suborbital  hone  thrice  as  deep  as  the  uncovered  por- 
tion of  the  cheek  below.  Humeral  process  rather  narrow.  The  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  maxilla  reaches  to  below  the  anterior  margin  of  orbit.  No  bar- 
bels.— Fins:  dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  its  last  ray  is  thickened  and  reaches  the  caudal 
when  laid  flat.  The  inner  rays  of  the  ventral  are  likewise  thickened.  Cau- 
dal with  rounded  lobes. — Scales,  with  a few  elevated  spots  on  each. — Lateral 
line  : 3 ij  rows  of  scales  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : 
yellowish,  the  hack  grey,  and  from  seven  to  nine  broad  and  deep  blue  hands 
from  the  back  to  the  abdominal  profile.  Dorsal  fin  stained  grey  in  its  upper 
third  and  caudal  in  its  last  third. 

Hob. — Cossye  river ; attaining  3 inches  in  length.  A variety  exists  in 
the  Mahanuddi  with  the  eye  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  opercle  narrower,  but 
in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the  typical  form.  Also  found  at  Birbhum 
in  Bengal,  where  it  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Mora  river. 

17.  Barilius  bola.  PI.  I,  Fig.  3. 

Cyprinus  bola , Ham.  Buch.,  Pish.  Gang.,  pp.  274,  385;  #Cuv.  andVal.,  xvi, 
p.  423. 

„ goha,  Ham.  Buch.,  loo.  cit.  pp.  275,385  : Gray  and  Hard,  (from  H.  B. 
MSS.)  ; *Cuv.  and  Yal.  xvi,  p.  424. 

Opsarius  graeilis,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  297,  419,  pi.  47,  fig.  1. 

„ megastomus,  McClell.,  loo.  cit.,  pp.  298,  420,  pi.  48,  fig.  5. 

Leuciscus  saXmoides,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.  1858,  p.  289. 

Barilius  goha,  Steind.,  Sitz.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  1867,  lvi. 

Bola  goha,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  293. 

Opsarius  goha,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  379. 

Bugguah,  Uriah.  Korang,  Asani.  Bola,  Beng.  Buggarah,  Hind. 

B.  III.  D.  I P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  1,  C.  19,  L.  1.  88,  L.  tr. 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  nearly  1/5,  of  dor- 
sal fin  1/8  of  the  total  length.— Ayes  : diameter  1/5  to  1/6  of  length  of  head, 
11  diameters  from  end  of  snout,  and  apart.  Dorsal  profile  rather  more  con- 
vex than  the  abdominal.  Head  compressed,  snout  pointed,  a well  developed 
knob  on  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Suborbital  ring  of  bones  wide, 
especially  the  third  which  is  wider  than  the  opercle.  Mouth  deeply  cleft, 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  extending  nearly  one  diameter  of  the 
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orbit  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eye.  No  barbels. — Fins  : dorsal 
commences  midway  between  the  origin  of  the  ventral  and  anal  fins,  its  last 
ray  being  over  the  first  of  the  anal.  Caudal  lobed,  the  lower  lobe  slightly  the 
longer. — Colours  : silvery  with  two  or  more  vortical  rows  of  bluish  blotches 
along  the  sides,  the  upper  being  about  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  the  lower  inter- 
mediate ; some  spots  also  on  the  head.  Lower  half  of  the  dorsal  fin  slightly 
grey.  Caudal  orange,  stained  with  grey  and  black.  Pectoral,  ventral,  and 
anal  orange,  the  colours  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a trout ; it 
often  goes  by  that  name  amongst  Europeans. 

Hab. — Orissa,  Bengal,  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Asam,  attaining  a foot  in 
length. 

18.  Babtlius  guttatus. 

Opsarhis  guttatus,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  620. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  15,  Y.  9,  A.  8/11,  C.  17,  L.  1.  44,  L.  tr.  9/5. 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/11,  of  dorsal  fin 
2/13  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  nearly  1/5  of  length  of  head, 
1/  diameters  from  end  of  snout  and  apart.  Cleft  of  mouth  deep,  extending 
nearly  one  diameter  behind  the  orbit.  A well  developed  knob  above  sym- 
physis of  lower  jaw.  Suborbitals  very  broad,  more  especially  the  last  which 
is  nearly  behind  the  vertical  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  No 
barbels. — Fins  : dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  being  opposite  the  interspace  between 
the  ventral  and  anal  fins.  Caudal  forked,  lower  lobe  slightly  the  longer. — 
Colours  : silvery,  shot  with  purple,  two  rows  of  blue  spots  along  the  side. 
Lower  caudal  lobe  orange,  its  upper  lobe  with  a dark  edging. 

Hab. — Irawadi  from  Prome  to  Mandalay  ; attaining  7 inches  in  length. 

19.  BaEIMTTS  ENTEEBUPTCrS. 

Barilius  inierrwpims,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  559. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  10,  V.  7,  A.  2/12,  C.  19,  L.  1.  34,  L.  tr.  6i. 

4^ 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  2/7,  of  dorsal  fin 
2/11  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  2/5  of  length  of  head,  rather 
more  than  1/2  a diameter  from  end  of  snout,  and  1 diameter  apart.  Lower 
jaw  slightly  the  longer.  Third  suborbital  bone  about  twice  as  wide  as  the 
uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
maxilla  extends  to  below  the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  Humeral  process 
very  slightly  developed.  No  barbels. — Teeth  : pharyngeal,  uncinate,  5,  4,  2/2 
4,  5. — Fins : dorsal  commences  in  advance  of  the  anal,  and  midway 
between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opercle,  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin, 
which  latter  is  forked  in  its  posterior  three-fourths, — Lateral  line ; descends 
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gently  for  five  scales,  then  more  abruptly  for  two  more,  and  having  been 
continued  along  five  more  scales  to  above  the  ventral  fin,  it  ceases. — Colours  : 
silvery,  with  short  vertical  bars  along  the  middle  of  the  side.  The  upper 
scales  with  black  spots. 

Ilab. — Hotlia,  whence  Dr.  J.  Anderson  brought  many  specimens  mea- 
suring up  to  2 inches  in  length,  having  collected  them  when  attached  to  the 
Yunan  expedition. 

20.  Barilitts  barka. 

Cyprinus  barna,  Ham.  Buck.,  Pisli.,  Ganges,  pp.  268,  384  ; *Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi, 
p.  419. 

Opsanvs  fasoiatus,  Mo.Clell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  269,  417,  pi.  48,  fig.  9. 

,,  latipinna  tax  et  acantlwpterus,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  298,  422, f 
pi.  48,  fig.  7;  *Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi,  p.  472. 

Sarilius  barna,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  290  j Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  378. 

Bahri,  Uriah.  Balisundree,  Asamese. 

B.  III.  D.  | , P.13,  Y.  9,  A.  C.  19,  L.  1.  42,  L.  tr.  ?=* 

7 10  5 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  2/7,  of  dorsal 
fin  1/6  of  the  total  length. — Byes : diameter  2/5  of  length  of  head,  2/3  of 
a diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1 diameter  apart.  Third  suborbital  bone 
twice  as  broad  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  Humeral 
process  slightly  developed.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  reaches 
to  beneath  the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit. — Bins  : the  dorsal  commences 
rather  nearer  the  snout  than  the  base  of  the  caudal,  its  posterior  rays,  when 
laid  flat,  merely  reach  half  way  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. — Lateral  line  : 
2]-  rows  of  scales  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours : nine 
bluish  black  vertical  bands  on  the  body,  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins  tipped  with 
black. 

Mob. — Orissa,  Bengal,  AsSm,  attaining  4 inches  or  more  in  length, 
A variety  exists  in  the  Mahanuddi  river,  which  has  the  dorsal  fin  more 
elevated,  the  eye  slightly  larger,  and  the  cleft  of  the  mouth  a little  greater. 

21.  Baktlius  borelio. 

Cyprinus  borelio,  Ham.  Bnch.,  Pish.  Ganges,  pp.  336,  392;  *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi, 
p 443. 

„ solio,  Ham.  Buch.,  loc.  cit.  pp.  337,  392  ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi,  p.  444. 

It  Orel  i and  Soli,  Beng. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  15,  Y.  9,  A.  2/9,  C.  18,  L.  1.  39,  L.  tr.  7/7. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the 
total  length. — Byes : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of 

f McClelland  in  his  errata  directs  0.  latipiimatus  to  be  substituted  at  p.  422  for 
0.  acanthopterus. 
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snout.  Suborbital  ring  of  bones  broad,  the  third  nearly  covering  the  cheek. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  reaches  to  below  the  anterior  third  of 
the  orbit.  No  barbels.  — Fins  : dorsal  arises  midway  between  the  eye  and  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  its  anterior  rays  as  long  as  the  head  without  the  snout, 
the  posterior  rays  extend  half  way  to  the  caudal  fin  which  is  lobed. — Scales  : 
21;  rows  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : 
silvery,  above  tinged  with  green,  lighter  below  ; fins  yellowish,  the  upper  half 
of  the  dorsal  stained  greyish.  Eyes  silvery. 

Ilab. — Gangetie  provinces  ; attaining  4 inches  in  length.  The  Solio  is 
said  to  differ  in  its  abdomen  not  being  yellow,  and  having  a scale-like 
appendant  above  both  pectorals  and  ventrals. 

22. # Babilius  hoaiitts. 

Oyprinm  hoalius,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  336,  392;  #Cuv.  and  Yal.,  xvi, 
p.  442. 

Hayali,  Beng. 

B.  III.  D.  9,  Y.  9,  A.  10. 

“ Eorm  much  compressed,  straightish  above  and  prominent  below.  # # # 
The  head  is  small,  the  jaws  equal  in  length,  # # * the  lateral  line  is  bent 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  belly.” — Fins  : “ The  fin  of  the  tail  is  divided  into 
two  lobes.” — Colours : green  above,  silvery  below. 

Ilab.-— Eivers  in  Northern  Bengal ; attaining  six  inches  in  length. 

Genus.  Danio,  Ham.  Buch.  sp.  (see  PI.  I.) 

Perilampus  sp.,  McClelland. 

Paradanio  et  Devario,  Bleeker. 

Body  compressed , abdomen  rounded.  Pseudobranchice  present.  Mouth 
narrow , directed  obliquely  upwards.  Stcborbitals  broad.  Barbels  four , or 
two , or  none.  Pharyngeal  teeth  hoolced,  5,  3,  2/2,  3,  5.  Dorsal  fin  moder- 
ately elongated , its  posterior  rays  being  opposite  the  anal  which  is  long. 
Scales  of  moderate  size.  Lateral  line  concave,  passing  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  tail.  Gill  rakers  short. 

Geographical  distribution. — These  prettily  marked  little  fish  are  found 
throughout  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

Synopsis  op  Species. 

a g 

1 Danio  devario,  D.  - ■ , A.  — — tt,  L.  1.  41.  No  barbels.  Orissa,  Bengal, 

' Is — 14  14 — lo 

Asam.. 

2.  „ spinosus,  D.  A.  L.  1.  62.  No  barbels,  or  a short  rostral  pair, 

One  or  two  spines  on  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  Pegu. 

3.  ,,  aMA-olineatus,  D.  A.  L.  1.  34 — 40.  Rostral  barbels.  South  Malabar. 
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O Q 

„ Uneolatus,  D.  — , A.  — , L.  1.  33.  Rostral  and  maxillary  barbels.  Sik- 
kim, Tenasserim. 

„ dangila,  D.  2/11,  A.  — . Two  pairs  of  long  barbels.  Bengal  and  Bihar. 
„ chrysops,  D.  13,  A.  20.  No  barbels.  Bengal. 

„ Neilgherriensis,  D.  A.  b.  1 Rostral  and  sometimes 

maxillary  barbels.  Neilgherry  Hills,  Madras. 

„ osteographus,  D.  2/11,  A.  -jjp.  L.  1.  35 — 37.  Rostral  and  usually 

maxillary  barbels.  India  and  Ceylon. 

„ aquipinnatus,  D.  13,  A.  13,  L.  1.  32. 


1.  DANIO  DEYAEIO. 

Cypriwus  devario,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  34*1,  393,  pi.  6,  fig.  94 ; *Cuy. 
and  Val„  xvi,  p.  446. 

Perilampus  devario , McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  288,  391,  pi.  45,  fig.  2. 

Devario  Macclellandii,  *Blceker,  Proo.  Cyp.  p.  283. 

Danio  devario,  #Giintber,  Catal.  vii,  p.  284 ; Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  377. 


JB onlcuaso,  Uriah  ; Debari,  Beng. 


B.  III.  D. 


12—14  (17) 


, P.  13,  Y.  6,  A. 


14—16 


C.  19,  L.  1.  41, 


L.  tr.  11/5. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/4,  height  of  body  1/3,  of  dorsal  fin  1/5 
of  the  total  length. — Eyes : diameters  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a 
diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1J  diameters  apart.  Posterior  extremity  of 
maxilla  extends  to  beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit ; lower  jaw  the 
longer.  Third  suborbital  bone  broad.  No  barbels. — Fins : dorsal  commences 
slightly  anteriorly  to  the  anal,  and  midway  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal.  In  some  specimens  from  Asam  the  anal 
had  19  rays.  In  a few  from  the  Garo  Hills  there  are  D,  2/17,  A 2/17. — 
Caudal  lunated. — Lateral  line  : 2 j rows  of  scales  between  it  and  the  base  of  the 
ventral  fin. — Colours : greenish  superiorly, silvery  white  inferiorly.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  body  is  reticulated  in  its  centre  by  steel-blue  lines,  divided  from 
one  another  by  narrow  yellow  bands.  Three  bluish  lines  are  continued  to- 
wards the  caudal  fin,  where  the  two  lower  amalgamate,  and  passing  up- 
wards become  lost  on  the  superior  half  of  the  caudal  fin. 

Hub. — Orissa,  Bengal,  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Asam ; attaining  4 inches 
in  length. 


2.  Daoto  sphtostts. 


Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  621. 

B.  III.  D.  ?=?,  P.  13,  Y.  7,  A.  ® C.  19,  L.  1.  52,  L.  tr.  15/4. 

lo  A * 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/3  of  the  total 
length. — Eyes : diameter  2(  7 of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of 
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snout  and  apart.  Body  strongly  compressed  : a slight  concavity  over  the 
occiput.  Lower  jaw  prominent,  having  a strong  hook  fitting  into  an  emar- 
gination  in  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  In  adults  there  is  a 
sharp  spine  directed  forwards  above  the  anterior  superior  margin  of  the 
orbit,  and  a second  broader  and  blunter  before  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
orbital  margin.  In  immature  examples  these  spines  are  equally  sharp.  No  bar- 
bels.— Fins  : the  dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  its  first  five  or  six  rays  are  in 
advance  of  the  anal.  Caudal  lunate. — Lateral  line  : 3 1 rows  of  scales 
between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : silvery,  with  an  ill- 
defined  lateral  band,  and  some  vertical  yehow  lines  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  body.  Dorsal  and  anal  greyish,  with  reddish  margins  anteriorly.  In 
the  immature  there  is  a dark  humeral  spot,  and  a steel-blue  lateral  hand  goes 
to  the  centre  of  the  caudal  fin,  which  has  a scarlet  stripe  along  the  last  half 
of  its  centre. 

Hab. — Pegu ; attaining  four  inches  in  length. 

3.  Damto  auroliseatcs,  PI.  I,  Fig.  1. 

Penlanvpus  aurolineatus,  Pay,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1805,  p.  300. 

„ a/radanio,  Day,  Fishes  of  Malabar,  p.  219,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  2. 

Danio  malabarims,  Gunther,  Catal,  vii,  p.  283  (not  Jerdon). 

B.  III.  D.  2/12,  P.  14,  Y.  7,  A.  3/15,  L.  1.  34—40,  L.  tr.  8/4. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/3,  of  dorsal 
fin  1/7  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of 
a diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1 diameter  apart.  Lower  jaw  anterior, 
having  a distinct  knob  at  its  extremity.  Itostral  barbels  present,  half  as 
long  as  the  eye. — Teeth  : pharyngeal,  curved,  pointed  5,  4,  1/1,  4,  5. — Fins  : 
dorsal  commences  nearer  the  snout  than  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
caudal  fin,  and  opposite  the  anal.  Colours  : three  or  four  steel-blue  lines  pass 
along  the  body. 

Hal. — South  Malabar,  attaining  3 inches  in  length. 

4.  Dakio  lxneolatu s . 

Leuaiscus  lineolatus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  of  Bengal,  1858,  p.  289. 

Perilom/pus  aflvnis,  Blyth,  loc.  cit.  1860,  p.  163. 

Danio  lineolatus,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  282. 

B.  III.  D.  3/10, „P.  13,  V.  8,  A.  3/14,  C.  19,  L.  1.  33,  L.  tr.  7i/3. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total  length. — Fyes  : 
diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of  snout.  Barbels 
well  developed,  the  rostral  ones  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  eye,  and  the 
maxillary  one-third  shorter. — Colours : a dusky  spot  behind  the  gill  covers. 
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Three  straight  bluish  hands,  divided  from  one  another  by  yellow  ones,  pass 
along  the  sides  to  the  tail. 

Hab. — Sikkim  and  Tenasserim  provinces.  Mr.  Blyth  gives  D.  12, 

A.  14,  for  D.  lineolatus,  and  D.  13,  A.  16,  for  D.  of  finis  : as,  however,  I find 
those  numbers  in  the  former,  as  does  also  Dr.  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  282,  1 
have  considered  that  some  error  must  have  occurred. 

5.  Danio  dan  GILA. 

Cyprirms  dangila,  Ham.  Buck.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  321,  390  j *Cuv.  and  Val.  xvii 
p.  403. 

Perilampus  rcticulatus,  McClell.,  Ind.  Gyp,  pp.  290,  397,  ph  45,  fig.  1,  (from  H. 

B. ’s  MSS-} 

Danio  dangila,  #Bleeker,  Atl.  Ich.  p.  29;#Gunthor,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  282. 

B ™-  D-  io=u-  r.  12,  V.  7,  A.  jjA.  , C.  20,  L.  1.  38, 1.  tr.  1. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  2/7  of  the  total 
length. — Eyes : diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from 
end  of  snout.  Lower  jaw  the  longer,  with  a distinct  knob  at  symphysis, 
mouth  oblique.  Rostral  barbels  a little  shorter  than  the  headj  maxillary 
pair  slightly  longer. — Fins : the  posterior  dorsal  rays  are  above  the  anterior 
ones  of  the  anal.  Caudal  slightly  emarginate. — Colours  : back  olive  colour, 
abdomen  silvery,  sides  with  several  narrow  blue  lines  which  in  the  ante- 
rior half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  body  form  a beautiful  network  ; a dark  spot 
behind  gill  covers.  Anal  fin  with  two  or  three  blue  stripes. 

Hub. — Bengal  and  Bihar  ; grows  to  5 or  6 inches  in  length.  Darjil- 
ing. 

(!.*  Danio  ciieysops. 

Leuciscus  chrysops,  *Cuv.  and  Val,,  xvii,  p.  308. 

B.  III.  D.  13,  A.  20,  C.  19,  L.  1.  45. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  body  3/11  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  .-  diameter 
2/5  of  length  of  head.  Snout  obtuse,  upper  jaw  the  longer. — Fins  : dorsal 
and  anal  pointed  ; caudal  slightly  forked. — Lateral  line  curves  downwards 
in  the  pectoral  region. — Colours  silvery. 

Hab. — Bengal,  size  of  recorded  specimen  3 inches  and  9 lines. 

7.  Danio  Neilgheebiensis. 

Pamdanio  Nilgherriensis , Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  296. 

Danio  Nilgherriensis,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  283. 

Cowlie,  Tamil. 

B.  III.  D.  -JL^,  p.  15,  V.  9,  A.  lTjL.,  C.  19,  L.  1.  35,  L.  tr.  G^L, 

Vert. 

20 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  1/4,  of  dorsal  fin 
1/8  of  the  total  length  —Eyes  .-  diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  2/3  of 
3 
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diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1^  diameters  apart.  Abdominal  profile  more 
convex  tlian  the  dorsal  one.  Lower  jaw  anterior,  with  a slight  knob  at  its 
extremity  ; a pair  of  short  rostral  barbels,  and  sometimes  rudimentary  maxil- 
lary ones. — Teeth  : pharyngeal,  crooked,  pointed,  5,  4,  2/2, 4,  5. — Fins : dorsal 
commences  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  middle  of  the 
caudal  fin,  it  extends  to  above  the  fourth  or  fifth  anal  ray.  Caudal  emarginate 
in  its  last  fourth. — Lateral  line  : curved  downwards  in  the  pectoral  region. — 
Colours : back  greenish,  sides  silvery,  with  a purplish  tinge  along  the  abdomen; 
a badly  marked  broad,  steel-blue  stripe,  extending  from  behind  the  eye  to  the 
caudal  fin  and  bounded  above  and  below  by  a narrow  yellow  edging. 

Sab. — Pavers  on  Neilgherry  Hills  ; attaining  3 | inches  in  length. 

8.  Daisho  ostkograimics. 

Perilampus  osteographus,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  289,  392,  pi.  45,  fig.  3, 
(erroneously  numbered,  pi.  56,  fig.  9,)  *Cuv.  and  Tal.  xvi,  p.  468. 

? Chela  alburna,  Heckel,  Fiscke  Kasclimir,  p.  390,  c.  fig. 

Perilmnpus  Malabaricus,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  & S.  1819,  p.  325,  (Male). 

„ Canarensis,  Jerdon,  1.  c.  p.  325,  (Female). 

? „ Mysoricm,  Jerdon,  1.  o.  p.  325. 

? Danio  albumus,  *Guntlier,  Catal.  vli,  p.  283. 

„ micronema,  Bleeker,  Mem.  Soc.  Holl.  Haarlem,  1864,  Ceylon,  p.  19,  t.  4, 
fig.  2 ; Giinthor,  Catal.  vii,  p.  282 ; Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  560  ; 
1870,  p.  374. 

„ lineolatus,  Bleeker,  1.  c.  p.  19,  fig.  3. 

Deva/rio  cyanotcenia,  *Bleeker,  Prod.  Cyp  p.  283. 

Pamdanio  aurolmeatus,  Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  296. 

B.  III.  D.  2/11,  P.  15,  Y.  8,  A.  3r±  C.  19,  L.  1.  35—37,  L.  tr.  7 i/3. 

lo 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  2/7,  of  dorsal  fin 
1/8  of  the  total  length. — Fyes  : diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter 
■from  end  of  snout.  Itostral  barbels  half  as  long  as  the  orbit,  maxillary 
ones  very  short.  In  some  specimens  the  latter  are  entirely  absent. — Colours  : 
back  steel-blue  ; some  irregular  vertical  yellow  lines  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
body,  and  three  or  four  blue  bands  along  the  sides,  the  central  ones 
coalescing,  so  as  to  form  a broad  bluish  band  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
caudal  fin. 

Sab. — India  and  Ceylon  ; attaining  6 inches  in  length. 

• 9.  Dasio  A'QurriNXATirs, 

Perilampus  oequipinnahis,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.  p.  393,  pi.  60,  f.  1. 

Fteropsarion  cequipinnatus,  *Giinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  285. 

B.  III.  D.  2 P.  17,  Y.  8,  A.  - 2 ■,  C.  19,  L.  1.  32-34,  L.  tr.  1 . 

10  12  —14  3£ 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  nearly  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the 
total  length. — Fyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of 
snout.  Bostral  barbels  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  the  maxillary  ones 
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minute.  Cleft  of  mouth  oblique  and  extending  to  under  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  a bluntish  knob  at  the  symphysis.  Tongue  thick  and  trans- 
versely corrugated.  In  large  specimens,  the  posterior  2/3  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is  dilated,  so  that  they  nearly  meet  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  enlarged  portion  ; a row  of  well-developed  glands  along  the 
margin  of  the  mandible. — Fins  : the  dorsal  arises  midway  between  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  tail,  extending  to  over  the  anterior  anal 
rays,  it  is  2/3  as  high  as  the  body.  Pectoral  as  long  as  head  without  the 
snout,  reaching  the  ventral  which  last  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  anal. 
Caudal  forked. — Colours  : several  horizontal  blue  bars,  the  largest  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  and  continued  on  to  the  tail. 

Sab. — Base  of  Garo  Hills. 


B.  A pout  r ox  ob  the  whole  op  the  abdominal  edge  trenchant. 

a.  Dorsal  fin  opposite  the  anal,  which  latter  is  elongated  (9  to  21 
branched  rays.)  . 

Genus  Peeilamphs,  McClelland. 

Paradanio,  sp.  Day. 

Cachius  et  Eustira,  Gunther. 

Pseudobranchice  present.  Body  oblong,  compressed,  with  a cutting  ab- 
dominal edge.  Mouth  obliquely  directed  upwards.  Barbels  absent.  Pha- 
ryngeal  teeth  in  three  rows  5,  4 or  3,  2 or  1/1  or  2,  3 or  4,  5 uncinate.  Dor- 
sal fin  rather  short,  without  any  osseous  ray,  and  commencing  opposite  or 
behind  the  origin  of  the  anal,  which  last  has  many  rays.  Scales  of  moderate  size. 
Lateral  line  concave,  passing  to  the  lower  half  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. 

Geographical  distribution.  Fresh  waters  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma. 


Synopsis  op  Species. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Perilampus  atpwr,  D.  2/7,  A. 
„ laubuca,  D.  2/9,  A. 
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„ Ceylonensis,  D.  2/10,  A.  L.  1.  35. 
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India  generally,  and  Burma. 
Orissa,  Bengal,  and  Burma. 
Ceylon. 


1.  Peeilamphs  atpae. 

Oyprinus  cachius,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  258,  384  (young) ; *0ur.  and 
Val.,  xvi,  p.  453. 

Oyprinus  atpar,  Ham.  Buch.,  1.  c.  pp.  259,  384,  (adult) ; *Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi,  p 454 
Perilampws  cachius,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  289,  396,  pi.  46,  f.  6. 

„ psilopteromus,  McClell.,  1.  c.  f.  4,  (from  II.  B.  MSS.) 

„ macropodus,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.,  1849,  p 325. 

Paradcmio  elegans,  Day,  Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  297. 

Cachius  atpar,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  339. 
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Bonkuaso,  Uriah  ; Nga-man-dcm,  and  Ya-paw-nga  and  Nga-phyin-gyan, 
Burmese  ; Kachhi,  Beng. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  10,  V.  5-6,  A.  ig_^— , L.  1.  55,  L.  tr.  11/4. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total 
length. — Byes  : diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from  end 
of  snout,  1|  diameters  apart.  Body  strongly  compressed,  the  abdominal 
edge  being  cutting.  Cleft  of  mouth  deep,  oblique,  extending  nearly  to  be- 
neath the  anterior  margin  of  orbit.  Lower  jaw  the  longer. — Teeth  : pharyn- 
geal, 5, 4, 1/1, 4, 5,  crooked,  pointed. — Fins  : dorsal  commences  opposite  the 
beginning  of  the  second  third  of  the  anal.  Pectoral  elongate.  Ventral  with 
an  elongated  ray  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  anal.  Caudal  forked,  lower 
lobe  the  longer. — Lateral  line:  concave. — Colours  : greenish  with  a silvery 
lateral  band. 

Hub. — Throughout  India  and  Burma  ; attaining  4 inches  in  length. 

2.  Perit.ampus  laubuca. 

Cyprinus  laubuca,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp,  260,  384 ; *Cuv.  and  Yal.,  xvi, 
p.  456. 

? „ da/ncerm,  Ham.  Buch.,  1.  cit.  pp.  342,  393. 

Perilampus  guttatus,  Model].,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  289,  394,  pi.  45,  f.  4 (erroneously- 
marked  pi.  lvi,  f.  10,  from  H.  B.’s  MSS.) 

? „ persrns,  MoClell.,  1.  c.  pp.  289,  395,  pi.  46,  f.  5 ; *Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi,  p. 

469. 

Leuciscus  laubuca,  Blooker,  Verh,  Bat.  Gen.  xxv,  Beng.  and  Hind.  p.  138. 

Chela  laubuca,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  335. 

Penlampus  limbuca,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  pp.  380,  614. 

„ fulvescens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.  1860,  p.  163 ; Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
1869,  p.  559. 

Bankoe,  Uriah ; Nga-me-loung,  Burmese ; Layubuka  and  Dankena, 
Beng.  ; Dannahmh,  Hind. 

B.  III.  D.  2/9,  P.  13,  V.  7,  A.  — 8 ■ ■ , C.  19,  L.  1.  34,  L.  tr.  7/5. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  dorsal  1/8,  of  pectoral 
1/3,  of  body  1/4  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : high  up,  diameter  1/3  of  length 
of  head,  nearly  1 diameter  from  end  of  snout,  H diameters  apart.  Body 
strongly  compressed  with  the  abdominal  edge  cutting  from  the  pectoral  to 
the  anal  tin. — Teeth  : pharyngeal,  5, 4, 1/1,  4,  5.— Fins  : dorsal  arises  slightly 
posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  anal.  Caudal  deeply  forked.  Pectoral  reach- 
ing anal. — Lateral  line  : curved  downwards,  3 s rows  of  scales  between  it  and 
the  base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours ; silvery  with  some  golden  vertical  stripes 
during  life.  Fine  dots  over  the  body,  and  a black  mark,  shot  with  green,  above 
the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin,  and  another  at  the  base  of  the  caudal,  in  which 
the  last  third  of  the  lobes  is,  in  Burmese  specimens,  tipped  with  black. 

Hob. — Orissa,  Bengal  and  Burma ; attaining  3 inches  in  length. 
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3.  Peeilamptts  Ceylonensis. 

Eustira  Ceylonensis,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  331. 

B.  III.  D.  2/10,  P.  17,  Y.  7,  A.  1,  C.  19,  L.  1.  35,  L.  tr.  7ty2. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  1/4,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total 
length. — Eyes  : diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from  end 
of  snout.  Posterior  extremity  of  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit ; lower  jaw  the  longer. — Fins  : origin  of  dorsal  opposite  com- 
mencement of  anal.  Pectoral  reaching  the  ventral. — Colours  : uniform  silvery. 

Hah. — Ceylon.  The  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  are  nearly  2 
inches  in  length. 


Genus.  Chela,  Ham.  Such.  (PI.  I.) 


Oxygaster,  v.  Hass. 

Leuciscus,  sp.  Cuv.  and  Val. 

Lwubuca,  Mowrochirichthys,  et  Pwralaiibuca,  Bleeker. 

Body  rather  elongate  and  compressed ; abdominal  edge  cutting.  Pseu- 
dobranchm  present.  Mouth  directed  somewhat  upwards,  with  the  lower  jaw 
prominent,  and  generally  with  a knob  above  the  symphysis.  Barbels  absent. 
Pharyngeal  teeth  hooked  and  slender,  in  two  or  three  rows.  Dorsal  Jin  short, 
without  any  osseous  ray,  situated  principally  or  entirely  opposite  the  anal 
which  latter  has  an  elongated  base ; pectorals  long  ; caudal  forked.  Scales 
of  moderate  or  small  size.  Lateral  line  concave. 

Dr.  Gunther  suggests  the  following  sub-genera. 

a.  Tho  trenchant  thoracic  edge  anterior  to  the  pectoral  supported  by 
the  dilated  bones  of  tho  forearm.  Oxygasteb. 

a.  Pharyngeal  teeth  in  three  rows.  Oxygaster. 

P n n two  „ Macrochirichthys. 

b.  The  thoracic  edge  not  supported  by  the  dilated  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. Sectubicula. 

Geographical  distribution:  India,  Burma  and  extending  almost  through- 
out Asia.  Generally  termed  Vellache-candee  in  Tamil ; Bay-ree-saie,  and 
Baarsee,  Tel. ; Bounce-putti,  Uriah  ; Took,  Panjab. 


Synopsis  op  Species. 


1. 

2. 


*4. 


5. 

6. 


Chela  SUdoni,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/19,  L.  1.  68,  L.  tr.  10/8.  Burma. 

„ argentea,  D.  A.  L.  1.  43-45,  L.  tr.  f . Southern  India. 

„ bacaila,  D.  2/7,  A.  L.  1.  110.  Bengal,  ft. 


ft 


novacula,  D.  9,  A.  17,  L.  60,  L.  tr.  15/3.  Ind/ia. 

flcmpinnis,  D.  2/7,  A.  14r_1y  L,  1.  65,  L.  tr.  9/5.  Southern  India. 

untralvi,  11.  2/7,  A.  3/17,  L.  1.  52,  L.  tr.  7/5.  Orissa. 
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phulo,  D.  2/7,  A.  3/17,  L.  1.  87,  L.  tr.  12/6.  Bengal,  Orissa,  Sfc. 
Sardinella,  D.  2/7,  A.  2/19,  L.  1,  48,  L.  tr.  3.  Burma. 

4 

Pamjdbensis,  D.  |,A.  L.  1.  ca.  110,  L.  tr.  12/9.  Punjab, 
dlkootee,  D.  10,  A.  10.  Bekhan, 
jorah,  D.  10,  A.  11.  Dekhm. 
teehmee,  D.  10,  A.  14.  Belehan. 

gora,  D.  3/7,  A.  2/13,  L.  3.  140 — 160.  Bengal , Orissa , $*c. 
clrupeoides,  D.  ~g,  A.  L.  1.  80,  L tr.  Southern  India. 

1.  Chela  Sladom. 

Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  622. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  11,  Y.  8,  A.  2/19,  C.  21,  L.  1.  68,  L.  tr.  10/8. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from  end 
of  snout.  Edge  of  thorax  rounded ; the  serrated  abdominal  margin  com- 
mences opposite  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Posterior  extremity  of  the 
maxilla  reaches  to  beneath  the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  Suborbital  ring 
of  bones  is  half  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit.— Teeth  ; pharyngeal, 
crooked  o,  4,  2/2,  4,  5.  Fins  : dorsal  commences  opposite  the  anal ; lower 
caudal  lobe  the  longer. — Colours  : silvery,  caudal  black  edged. 

Hal. — Irrawaddi  in  Burma,  extending  northwards  as  far  as  Mandalay. 

2.  Chela  aegewtea. 

Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  301 ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  334. 

? Pelecus  diffusus , Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  327. 

P Chela  diffusa,  *Giinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  334. 

TVclla chee-candee,  Tam.  “ The  white  carp.” 

B.  III.  D.  P.  15,  V.  8,  A.  C.  19,  L.  1.  43—45,  L.  tr.  6|/3. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/5,  of  pectoral  rather  above  1/5,  of  caudal  a 
little  more  than  1/5,  height  of  body  above  1/5,  of  dorsal  fin  nearly  1/9  of 
the  total  length.-  Eyes  ; diameter  not  quite  1/3  of  length  of  head,  nearly  1 
diameter  apart  and  from  end  of  snout.  Cleft  of  mouth  extending  to  below 
the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit,  a knob  at  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw.  Suborbi- 
tal ring  of  bones  broad  and  covering  the  cheek,  the  third  being  as  wide  as  the 
preorbital.  The  median  edge  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  not  supported 
jy  the  dilated  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  Thorax  without  a sharp  edge. — Fins  : 
dorsal  situated  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  distance  between  the  snout  and 
6 b^se  of  tlle  caudal  fin,  extending  to  over  the  commencement  of  the  anal. 
JJorsal  and  anal  highest  anteriorly.  Caudal  deeply  \ohe&.— Lateral  line  ] 

< eseenc  s gently  in  the  first  twelve  scales,  finally  attaining  the  centre  of  the 
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8. 
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10. 

*11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
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caudal. — Teeth  ; pharyngeal,  curved,  pointed,  5,  3,  2/2,  3,  5.  Colours,  silvery 
with  a lateral  hand  which  fades  after  death. 

H al. — Bowany  river  at  the  base  of  the  Neilgherries,  attaining  6 inches 
in  length. 

Dr.  Jerdon  gives  about  50  scales  in  C.  diffusa,  along  the  side,  and 
observes  that  his  species  is  found  in  the  Cauvery  and  all  its  tributaries. 
I did  not  obtain  it  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Cauvery,  but  C.  argentea 
was  likewise  absent,  and  I suspect  the  two  are  identical. 

3.  Chela  bacaila. 

Oyprinus  bacaila,  Ham.  Buoli.,  Pish,  Ganges,  pp.  265,  384,  pi.  8,  fig.  76 ; *Cuv. 
and  Val.  xvi,  p.  460. 

(ypsarins  bacaila,  MoClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  295,  414. 

„ leucerus,  MoClell.,  loc.  oit.  pp.  295,  415,  pi.  47,  fig.  3 ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvi, 

p.  470. 

Leuciscus  bacaila,  Bleeker,  Verh.  Bat.  Gen.  xxv,  Bong,  and  Hind.  p.  137. 

„ cultellus,  Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvii,  p.  341,  pi,  507. 

Felecus  cultellus,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  326. 

Chela  bacaila,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  332 ; Day,  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p,  382. 

Jellahri,  Uriah.  Chelliah,  Hind. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  Y.  9,  A.  2 -,  C.  19,  L.  1.  110. 

Length  of  head  1/0,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/11  of  the  total 
length. — Eyes  : snout  slightly  longer  than  the  eye.  Bones  of  the  fore-arm 
not  dilated,  and  not  supporting  the  abdominal  edge  anterior  to  the  pectoral 
fin.  Suborbital  ring  of  bones  broad,  nearly  covering  the  cheek. — Teeth  : 
pharyngeal  5, 4 or  3,  2/2,  3 or  4,  5.- — Fins : first  anal  ray  is  below  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  fin. — Scales  : extend  forwards  on  the  head  to  nearly  opposite 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  —Colours : uniform  silvery. 

Sab. — Throughout  India  except  Malabar.  It  may  exist  according  to 
Dr.  Gunther  in  Moulmein,  but  I could  not  find  it  there.  It  attains  six  inches 
in  length. 

4.  *Chela  xovacula. 

Leuciscus  novacula,  Val.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Ind.,  pi.  15,  fig.  2 ; Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi; 
p.  345. 

Chela  novacula,  *Giintlier,  Catal.  vii,  p.  334. 

B.  III.  D.  9,  A.  17,  L.  1.  60,  L.  tr.  15/3. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : 
large. — Teeth  : pharyngeal — 5,  4,  3/3,  4,  5. — Fins : dorsal  above  the  anterior 
anal  rays  ; the  pectorals  nearly  reach  the  ventrals. — Colours  : silvery. 

Sab. — India. 
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5.  Chela  FLAVirnons. 

? Lcuciscus  scapellus,  Cuv.  and  Val.  xvii,  p.  347. 

Pelecus  fiavipinnis,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  327. 

Chela  flavipinnis,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  382. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  Y.  9,  A.  —5—,  C.  19,  L.  1.  65,  L.  tr.  9/5. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  pectoral  2/9,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body 
1/5,  of  dorsal  fin  1/12  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  1/3  of  length  of 
head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from  end  of  snout,  2/3  of  a diameter  apart.  Cleft 
of  mouth  oblique,  knob  on  symphysis  well  developed.  Suborbital  ring  of 
bones  half  the  width  of  the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  and  nearly  covering  the 
cheek  ; five  small  erenulations  along  the  lower  preopereular  margin. — Teeth  : 
pharyngeal,  5, 4,  2/2,  4,  5. — Finn  : dorsal  situated  over  the  anterior  anal  rays  ; 
caudal  lobed,  the  lower  lobe  the  longer. — Chill  rakers  : short.  The  bones  of 
the  fore-arm  do  not  support  the  thoracic  edge. — Lateral  line : continuous, 
eventually  attaining  the  centre  of  the  caudal  fin. — Colours  : silvery ; fins 
tipped  with  orange. 

Sab. — Cauvery  and  Coleroon  rivers  in  Madras  Presidency. 

6.  Chela  toteaui. 

Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  381. 

Untrahi,  Uriah. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  V.  7,  A.  3/17,  C.  17,  L.  1.  52,  L.  tr.  7/5. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  pectoral  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body 
1/5,  of  dorsal  1/9  of  the  total  length. — Eyes : upper  margin  near  the  profile, 
diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  2/3  of  a diameter  from  end  of  snout,  nearly 
1 diameter  apart.  Dorsal  profile  nearly  horizontal ; abdominal  profile  with 
a cutting  edge  from  opposite  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Mouth  very 
oblique,  knob  on  symphysis  minute.  Lower  jaw  in  advance  of  the  upper,  the 
maxilla  extending  to  below  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Suborbital  ring 
of  bones  moderately  wide. — Fins  : pectorals  reaching  ventrals,  and  a dilated 
humeral  supports  a smooth  thoracic  edge.  Dorsal  arises  midway  between 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  caudal 
fin,  and  situated  over  the  anterior  anal  rays.  Caudal  lobed,  the  lower  lobe 
the  longer. — Scales:  deciduous,  extending  forwards  on  the  nape  to  opposite  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  orbit. — Lateral  line  : curves  downwards,  1 row  of 
scales  between  it  and  base  of  ventral  fin  ; it  ceases  a few  scales  anterior  to 
the  caudal  fin. — Colours,  silvery. 

Sab. — Mahanadi  river  ; attaining  five  inches  in  length. 

7.  Chela  phhlo. 

Cyprmus  phuln,  Ham,  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  262,  384 ; *Cuv.  and  Val.  xvi, 

p.  457/ 
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Opsarius  albubis , McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  296,  416,  pi.  48,  fig.  10. 

Chela  Oivewii,  Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  1841,  p.  361,  pi.  63,  fig.  1. 

Pelecus  Owenm,  *Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  328. 

Chela  plvulo,  “Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  334;  Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  381. 

JPhul  chela,  Beng.  Dunnahree,  Hind.  Took,  Panj. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  1,  C.  19,  L.  1.  87,  L.  tr.  12/6. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  pectoral  1/5,  of  caudal  above  1/5,  height  of 
body  1/5  of  the  total  length. — Eyes : diameter  2/5  of  length  of  head,  1/2  a 
diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1 diameter  apart.  Abdominal  profile  cutting 
posteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Third  suborbital  bone  two-thirds 
as  deep  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cheek  below  it.  ihe  maxilla  extends 
to  under  the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit. — Tins  : dorsal  commences  midway 
between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  orbit  and  the  posterior  exti  emity  of  the 
caudal  fin,  and  slightly  behind  the  origin  of  the  anal.  Caudal  deeply  forked, 
lower  lobe  the  longer.— Lateral  line : curves  gently  downwards.— Colours  : 
silvery,  with  a bright  silvery  lateral  band. 

JJctb. Bengal,  Orissa  and  Central  India  as  far  southwards  as  the  Tam- 

boodra  and  Kistna  rivers ; attaining  1 inches  in  length. 


8.  Chela  sardinella. 

Leuciscus  sa/rct/inella , Cuv.  and  Val.,  xvii,  p.  344. 

Chela  sardinella,  #Gtinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  338. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  V.  8,  A.  1,  L.  1.  48,  L.  tr.  7X 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  pectoral  1/6,  of  caudal  above  1/6,  height  of 
body  2/9  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head  ; 1 dia- 
meter from  end  of  snout ; nearly  1 diameter  apart.  The  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm are  not  dilated  and  do  not  support  the  thoracic  edge  which  is  smooth, 
the  keeled  portion  commencing  opposite  the  pectoral  tin.  Suborbital  ring 
of  bones  broad. — Teeth : pharyngeal,  5, 4,  3/3,  4,  5 .—Fins  : dorsal  commences 
above  the  anterior  anal  rays. — Colours,  silvery. 

Hab. — Irawati  river  at  Rangoon  ; to  6 inches  in  length. 

9.  Chela  Pahjabensis. 

Took,  Panj. 

B.  Ill  D.  2/7,  P.  11,  V.  6,  A.  -j|,  C.  19,  L.  1.  ca.  110,  L.  tr.  12/9. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  2/9  of  the  total  length. 
— Eyes  : diameter  2/5  of  length  of  head  ; 1/2  a diameter  from  end  of  snout. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  maxilla  extends  to  nearly  beneath  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  orbit.  Lower  jaw  the  longer.  The  suborbital  ring  of  bones 
is  broad,  and  the  third  three  times  as  deep  as  the  uncovered  portion  of  the 
cheek  below  it.  Dorsal  profile  nearly  horizontal ; abdominal  edge  cutting 
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from  opposite  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. — Fins  : dorsal  arises  midway  be- 
tween the  posterior  margin  of  the  opercle,  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
lobes  of  the  caudal.  Pectoral  longer  than  the  head,  but  does  not  quite  reach 
the  base  of  the  ventral,  which  last  fin  only  extends  half  the  distance  to  the 
anal.  Lower  lobe  of  caudal  the  longer. — Scales : moderately  deciduous,  they 
extend  forwards  to  opposite  the  suborbital  ring  of  bones  ; there  is  a slight 
elevation  along  the  centre  of  each  ; 5-|  rows  between  the  lateral  line  and  the 
base  of  the  ventral  fin. — Colours  : silvery  with  a burnished  silvery  band  along 
the  side. 

II ah. — Lahore,  in  the  Eavi  river.  In  appearance  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  C.phulo,  H.  B. 


10.  *C'n£lA  AJ.KOOTF.E. 

Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  1811,  p.  362. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  P.  10,  V.  7,  A.  10. 

“ Sides  slightly  compressed  ; the  hack  and  belly  rounded  ; back  straight.’' 
— Fins  : “ lobes  of  the  tail  sharp,  lowest  the  longest.” — Scales  : “ excessively 
minute.” — Lateral  line  : “ quite  straight.” — Colours  : “ the  gill  covers  quite 
smooth,  and  of  a polished  silver  ; pupils  black  ; a black  circle  surrounds  the 
eyes,  and  there  is  a patch  of  faint  yellow  on  the  forehead  ; all  the  rest  of  the 
fish  is  of  a silver  white  colour,  and  the  body  is  semi-diaphanous. 

Hab- — Dekhan  ; attaining  1 inch  in  length. 

11.  *Chela  joeah. 

Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ii,  p.  361. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  P.  12,  Y.  8,  A.. 11,  C.  18.. 

“ A somewhat  compressed  fish  ; straightish  back,  convex  belly.  Co- 
lours : “ back  dark,  with  a purplish  shade,  softening  into  silver  down  the  sides 
and  abdomen.” 

II ah. — “ Found  abundantly  in  the  Beema  river,  near  Pairgaon. 5 

12.  *Chela  teekajiee. 

Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ii,  1841,  p.  362. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  P.  12,  V.  9,  A.  14,  C.  8. 

“ A compressed  fish  ; hack  very  slightly  arched  ; snout  nearly  in  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  line  ; body  deep  ; belly  convex.” — Fins  : “ dorsal  situat- 
ed far  back.” — Colours  : “ on  the  back  light  reddish  brown,  softening  into 
silver.” 

JEIab. — Beema  river  at  Pairgaon  ; attaining  2 J inches  in  length. 
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13.  Chela  goha,  PI.  I,  Fig.  4. 

Cyprinus  gora,  Ham.  Bucli.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  263,  384;  #Cuv.  and  Val,  xvi , 
p.  458. 

Opsarius  pholicephalus,  MoClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  295,  415,  pi.  47,  fig.  2. 

Chela  gom,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  332;  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  381. 

Ilum-catohari,  Uriah.  Gliora  chela,  Beng.  Chel-hul,  Hind.  Sown- 
chi  and  Kundul,  Panj. 

B.  III.  D.  3/7,  P.  15,  Y.  9,  A.  1,  C.  19,  L.  1.  140—160,  Vert.  46. 

lo 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  l/o  of  the  total 
length. — Eyes  : diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  l j diameters  from  end  of 
snout,  li  diameters  apart.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  do  not  support  the 
abdominal  edge,  the  keeled  portion  of  the  abdominal  prolile  commences  pos- 
terior to  the  ventral  fin.  Suborbital  ring  of  bones  broader  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  eye,  but  only  covering  two-tliirds  of  the  cheek.  Teeth  : pharyngeal, 
5,  3,  1/1,  3,  5.- — Gill  ralcers  : very  short,  curved,  8 in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
outer  bronchial  arch. — Fins  : dorsal  commences  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
anal. — Scales  : extend  forwards  on  the  head  to  above  the  nostrils.  Colours  : 
silver y. 

Ilah. — Bengal,  Orissa  and  Asam  ; attaining  8 inches  in  length. 

14.  Chela  clupeoides. 

Cyprinus  clupeoides,  Bloch,  xii,  p.  49,  t.  408,  fig.  2. 

■Civ, pea  cyprinoides,  Schn.,  in  Bloch.  Syst.  Ich.  p.  427. 

Chela  baloolcee,  Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  ii,  p.  360. 

Leuciscus  clupeoides,  Cuv.  and  Val.  xvii,  p.  342. 

„ Cussumieri,  Cuv.  and  Val.  xvii,  pi.  508. 

f „ aci races,  Cuv.  and  Val.  xvii,  p.  347,  pi.  509. 

Velecus  afiinis,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  1,.  and  S.  1849,  p.  327. 

Chela  clupeoides , *Giinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  333. 

Netteli,  Tam. 

B.  III.  D.  yJL,  P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  C.  19,  L.  1.  80,  L.  tr. 

Length  of  head  from  2/9  to  1/5,  of  pectoral  1/5,  of  caudal  2/11, 
height  of  body  2/11,  of  dorsal  fin  1/10  of  the  total  length.  Eyes  : diameter 
1/3  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of  snout,  3/4  of  a diameter 
apart.  Rather  a strong  knob  on  symphysis ; opercle  as  broad  as  high. 
Abdominal  edge  trenchant. — Teeth  : pharyngeal,  5, 4,  2/2,  4,  •>.  Fins  : dorsal 
situated  in  the  posterior  2/5  of  the  body,  and  very  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
anal.  Caudal  lobed,  the  lower  lobe  the  longer. — Scales  : deciduous  and 
placed  in  sinuous  rows. — Lateral  line  : at  its  termination  passes  upwards  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin. — Colours  : silvery. 

JJab. — Madras  Presidency,  Mysore  and  the  Dekhan  ; attaining  6 inches 
in  length,  and  very  good  eating. 
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11.  Sul-Fam.  HOMALOPTERINA. 

Apdlopterinai,  MoClell. 

Pseudobranchice  absent.  Body  elongated  and  depressed  anteriorly, 
having  a broad  smooth  abdomen.  Snout  prominent  before  the  mouth,  which 
latter  is  small,  transverse,  inferior  and  central,  with  fleshy  lips.  Barbels 
present.  Branchial  aperture  vertical  and  narrow.  Pharyngeal  teeth  in  a 
single  row,  conical.  Pectoral  and  ventral  flm  horizontal,  forming  half  discs. 
Body  scaled.  Air  bladder  absent. 

Geographical  distribution. — -Streams  and  mountain  torrents  in  the  Hills 
of  India,  and  extending  as  far  as  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Oku  one  known  genus. 

Homaloptera,  6 barbels,  none  on  mandibles. 

12.  Genus.  Homaloptera,  v.  Hass. 

Balitora,  Gray. 

Flatycara,  McClelland. 

Head  and  anterior  part  of  body  depressed ; snout  more  or  less  spatu- 
late.  Mouth  small,  inferior,  with  two  pairs  of  rostral  barbels,  and  one  at 
either  angle  of  the  mouth.  Pharyngeal  teeth  small,  from  5 to  16  in  one  row. 
Pectoral  and  ventral  fins  with  many  rays,  the  outer  of  which  are  simple. 
Dorsal  short,  situated  opposite  to  the  ventrals  ; anal  likewise  short. 

Geographical  distribution. — Java  and  Sumatra,  and  through  some  of 
the  hilly  districts  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  Wynaad  in  Madras  Presidency. 

Synopsis  op  Species. 

M 

1.  Homaloptera  Brucei,  D.  3/8,  A.  2/5,  L.  1.  70.  Brown  blotched  with  darkor. 

Wynaad  Mils  in  Madras. 

2.  „ maculata,  D.  11,  A.  2/5,  L.  1.  78.  Butan  and  Khasi  Hills. 

3 ,,  bilineata,  D.  9,  A.  6.  Horizontal  bands.  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

1.  Homaloptera  Brucei. 

Balitora  Brucei,  Gray  and  Hard.,  Ind.  Zool.  j *McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.,  p.  299,  428, 
pi.  49,  fig.  1.  (From  Gray  and  Hard.) ; *Cuv.  and  Val.  xviii,  p.  101, 

Flatycara  cmstraUs,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.,  1849,  p.  333. 

Homaloptera  Brucei,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  348 ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii, 
p.  340. 

Cal-eandee,  Tam.  “ Stone  carp.”. 

B.  III.  D.  3/8.  P.  19,  V.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  17,  L.  1.  70. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/7  of  the  total 
length. — Byes  : directed  upwards  and  outwards,  diameter  1/5  of  length  of 
head,  3 diameters  from  end  of  snout,  2 diameters  apart.  Snout  broad, 
depressed  ; lips  fringed.  Rostral  barbels  short,  then-  length  equalling  about 
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2/3  of  the  diameter  of  the  orhit,  the  pair  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  thicker 
and  slightly  longer. — Teeth:  pharyngeal,  in  one  row,  5/o.  Fins  : dorsal  high- 
est in  front,  arising  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of 
the  caudal.  Pectoral  nearly  reaching  the  ventral.  Caudal  lobed  in  its 
posterior  third. — Scales : cycloid. — Lateral  line  : complete.  Colours  : dull 
olive,  becoming  yellowish  beneath.  Large  brown  blotches  on  the  body. 
Dorsal  fin  with  three  rows  of  dull  spots  ; pectoral  and  ventral  with  three  or 
four,  anal  with  two,  caudal  with  three  irregular  bands,  and  black  tips. 

Ilab. — Wynaad ; 8 specimens  taken  up  to  3|  inches  hi  length. 

2.  HoMAXOPTERA  MACULATA. 

Balitora  maculata,  Gray  and  Hard.,  Ind.  Zool. ; *Cuv,  and  Val.  xviii,  p 102. 

Platy caret  mac: tlata,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  299,  427,  pi.  49,  fig.  2.  (From  Gray 
and  Hard.) 

„ cmisura,  McClell.,  Cal.  Jonrn.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  p.  587,  pi.  16,  L 

Homaloptera  maculata,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  340. 

B.  III.  D.  3/8,  P.  21,  V.  11,  A.  2/5,  C.  17,  L.  L 70,  L.  tr.  10/7. 

Length  of  head  2/13,  of  caudal  1/5  of  the  total  length. — Eyes  : 2% 
diameters  from  end  of  snout,  1 diameter  from  end  of  opercle.  Snout  broad  and 
depressed,  with  sharp  margins  ; rostral  and  maxillary  barbels  small. — Teeth  : 
pharyngeal,  conical,  in  one  row,  15/15. — Fins : pectoral  nearly  reaches  the 
ventral,  its  anterior  nine  rays  are  unbranched,  as  are  also  the  first  two  of  the 
ventral.  Lower  caudal  lobe  the  longer. — Scales  : absent  from  chest  and  as 
^ fur  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  base  of  the  ventrals. — Colours  : dark  brown 
with  darker  blotches  ; caudal  banded. 

Rah. — Himalayas  from  about  Darjeeling  through  Butan,  Asam  and 
the  Khasi  Hills. 

3. *  Homalopteea  bixxneata. 

Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  Bengal,  1860,  p.  172. 

B.  III.  D.  9,  A.  6. 

Said  to  he  affined  to  H.  erythrorhina , Cuv.  and  1 al.,  xviii,  pi.  524. 

“ A minute  knob  on  the  muzzle.” — Colours  : “ A narrow  dark  line  from 
the  muzzle  to  eye,  continued  behind  the  eye  as  a broad,  irregular,  somewhat 
zigzag  band,  set  off  laterally  with  whitish,  and  joining  its  opposite  behind 
the  dorsal  fin.  A corresponding  but  obscure  band  below  the  lateral  line, 
little  seen  on  the  hind  half  of  the  body.  Dorsal  with  a large  blotch  of 
black,  and  one  small  posterior  spot.  Caudal  fin  also  black,  with  the  sides  of 
its  base  and  the  forking  tips  white  (or  yellow  ?),  but  the  extreme  tips  black. 
Pectorals,  ventrals,  and  anal,  blotched  with  black  ; sides  of  body  somewhat 
nigrescent.” 

Hal. — Tenasserim  provinces  ; the  largest  specimen  obtained  was  2f 
inches  long. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Account  of  a visit  to  the  Eastern  and  Nobtiiebn  Frontiers  of 
Independent  Sikkim,  with  Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Alpine 
and  Sub-alpine  eegions,  Paet  II,  Zoology, — by  William  T. 
Blanfoed,  F.  G.  S.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

(Received  29th  September,  1871.) 

Tlie  present  paper  will  contain  notes  on  the  Vertebrata  collected,  or 
observed,  in  the  Alpine  and  Sub-alpine  portions  of  Independent  Sikkim,  a 
few  remarks  being  added  on  some  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  neighbour- 
ing regions  in  Tibet.  Only  those  species  will  be  noticed  which  are  found 
in  the  region  of  pine  forests,  or  in  the  Rhododendron  bushes  and  open  ground 
above  the  limit  of  trees,  and  consequently  no  animals  will  as  a rule  be 
mentioned  which  are  not  found  above  10,000  feet  on  the  eastern  Chola 
ranges,  and  above  8,000  feet  in  Northern  Sikkim.  This  elevation,  which  is 
about  the  lower  limit  of  pines,  is  also  a fair  approximation  to  a boundary 
line  between  the  two  faunas  which  meet  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  the  Malay 
and  the  Palrearctic. 

The  fauna  of  the  plains  of  India  appears  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
Western  Himalayas  and  to  meet  the  Palaearctic  fauna  ; hut,  as  a rule,  it  stops 
suddenly  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  Sikkim.  A few  birds  found  in  the 
outer  valleys  are  species  which  inhabit  the  Indian  Peninsula,  but  they  form 
but  a very  small  percentage  of  the  avi-fauna ; the  great  bulk  of  the 
animals  of  every  class  are  either  peculiar  to  the  South-western  Himalayas,  or 
common  to  it  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  fauna  of  India  proper  is  the  presence  of  numerous  forms  with  western 
and  generally  African  affinities,  such  as  Hyaena,  Canis,  Mellivora,  Zepus, 
Antilope,  Gazella,  amongst  mammals  ; Neophron,  A quit  a,  (restricted,) 
Thamnobia,  Malacocircus,  Pastor,  Ammomanes,  Pyrrliulauda,  Calandrella, 
P ter  odes,  Cursor  ins,  amongst  birds  ; Cabrita,  Ophiops,  Sitana,  Eryx,  Ediis, 
amongst  reptiles ; Oyclotopsis  amongst  land  mollusca,  &c.  All  of  these 
disappear  in  the  Himalayas  of  Sikkim,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a far 
richer  lamia.  Amongst  the  mammals  Arctonyx,  Helictis,  Arctictis,  Una, 
Bhizomys  and  Nemorhcedus,  almost  all  Malayan  forms,  make  their  appear- 
ance ; amongst  birds  the  sub-families  Eurylaiminee,  Ldotridiinae,  Macropy- 
yinte,  Phasianina,  entirely  unrepresented  in  India,  are  found,  whilst  the 
number  of  Bidden*  Cuculides,  Capitonhlw,  Nectarinidce,  Crateropidce, 

* In  the  plains  of  India  exclusive  of  Malabar  there  are  12  species  of  Woodpeckers 
enumerated  as  found  by  Jcrdon.  All  except  two  or  three  being  very  local.  In 
tropical  and  temperate  Sikkim  alone  17  are  found.  Of  the  Timalinae  of  Jerdon  13 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  India  exclusive  of  Malabar,  nine  are  peculiar  to  Malabar, 
and  no  less  than  48  have  been  found  in  the  South-eastern  Himalayas. 
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-3 luscicapidcs,  Merulidce  (especially  Buticillinw),  Pycnonotidce  and  Treroniclis 
is  greatly  increased. 

In  the  higher  elevations  of  Sikkim,  an  entirely  distinct  fauna  appears, 
which  is  almost  purely  Palsearctic,  although  a lew  Malayan  types  are  met 
with.  Arctomys,  Laqomys,  Mosclius  and  Ovis  appear  amongst  the  mam- 
mals, whilst  nearly  all  the  species  found  at  lower  elevations  disappear.  Of 
the  birds,  scarcely  any  of  the  Pica-rue,  and  only  a single  species  of  the 
Timalince  are  found  at  12,000  feet ; the  Pycnonotidce  and  TreronUhe  are 
wanting,  and  the  only  families  which  gain  in  numbers  are  the  Cinclidce, 
Fringillidce,  and  Phasianidce.  Amongst  the  genera  which  are  deficient  at 
the  lower  elevations,  but  common  in  the  higher  ranges,  are  Oypaetus 
Troglodytes,  Lophophanes,  Accentor,  Propasser,  N uc  if  rag  a,  Fregilus, 
Ithagenis  and  Lerva. 

The  principal  object  of  my  visit  to  the  higher  ranges  of  Sikkim  was  to 
examine  and  collect  this  Palsearctic  fauna,  and  the  principal  result  has  been  to 
ascertain  that  in  these  mountains  two  well  marked  sub-divisions  of  it  are 
found  : one  inhabits  the  damper  southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  while  the  other  is 
peculiar  to  the  dry  Tibetan  climate.  The  latter  we  only  entered  in  the 
upper  Lachen  valley,  close  to  Kongra  Lama,  and  to  it  belong  the  peculiar 
forms,  Otocoris  El  ires  i,  Leucosticte  Juematopygia,  Mont  if  ring  ilia  rufcolhs, 
Fregilus  pyrrhocorax,  Cinclus  sordidus  and  Accentor  rubeculoides. 

A second  object  in  my  visit  was  to  learn,  so  far  as  practicable,  which  of 
the  migratory  Passerine  birds,  found  in  the  Indian  plains  in  the  winter, 
breed  in  the  South-west  Himalayas.  My  journey  was  undertaken  rather 
too  late  in  the  year  to  render  it  at  all  probable  that  I should  find  any  birds 
actually  breeding,  but  still,  as  I was  amongst  the  higher  ranges  at  the 
migrating  season,  I had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  which  birds  were 
previously  there,  and  which  appeared  to  arrive  from  the  north.  The  result, 
so  far  as  I was  enabled  to  make  observations,  is  rather  surprising  ; for  it 
appears  probable  that  scarcely  any  of  the  Indian  migratory  birds  breed  in 
Sikkim,  but,  in  some  cases,  species  which  visit  India  during  the  winter  and 
cross  the  Himalayas  to  breed,  arc  represented  by  allied  forms  which  rarely  or 
never  leave  the  mountain  ranges.  Thus  Chelidon  urbica , which  is  a rare 
visitant  to  the  plains  of  India*  is  represented  by  C.  Nipalmsis  and 
C.  Cashmwiensis ; Erythrostcrna  parm  and  E.  leucura  by  E.  maculata,  which 
is  but  rarely  found  in  the  plains,  and  by  the  various  species  of  Siphia ; 
Pratincola  hulica  by  P.ferrea;  Ruticilla  mfiventris  by  B.  frontalis,  and 
others,  Calliope  Eamtschatkcnsis  by  C.  pectoralis  ; Motacilla  per  sonata  and  M. 
Luzoniensis  by  M.  Hodgsoni ; Carpodacus  erythrinus  by  species  of  Propasser. 

* I have  shot  it  in  Chhatisgarh  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  April.  Tickell, 
J.  A.  S B 1855,  p.  277,  records  it  from  Chota  Nagpur  and  Moulmain  ; Captain  Irby 
from  Oudh  ; Blyth,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  338. 
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Almost  the  only  migrant  which  we  found  in  Sikkim  commonly,  before  the  cold 
weather  birds  appeared  from  the  north,  was  Phylloscopus  lugubris,  and  in  the 
sub-family  to  which  this  belongs  P.  tristis,  P.  fixed t us,  P.  viridanus , and,  per- 
haps one  or  two  species  of  Peguloides  breed,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  Central  or 
Northern  Asia,  and  visit  India  in  the  cold  weather,  whilst  Phylloscopus 
fuliginiventer,  Peguloides  erochroa  and  several  species  ol  Alrornis  are 
peculiar  to  the  Himalayas.* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  collections  made  by  Captain  Elwes 
and  myself  were  procured  under  great  disadvantages.  For  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time,  on  the  Chola  range  especially,  the  weather  was  most  unfa- 
vourable. Every  field  ornithologist  knows  how  in  wet  and  misty  weather  birds 
are  silent  and  skulk  amongst  the  bushes  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  see 
them,  whilst  in  bright  sunshine  they  are  constantly  in  the  open.  It  is 
probable  that  any  one  visiting  the  highlands  of  Sikkim  at  a more  favourable 
season,  such  as  May,  or  October  and  November,  would  find  very  much  to  add 
to  our  observations. 

I much  regret  having  been  unable,  from  want  of  time,  to  give  any  notes 
on  invertebrata.  My  collections,  however,  were  very  small. 

MAMMALIA. 

QUADRUMANA. 

Presbytis  schistaceits,  Hodgs. 

Jerdon,  in  the  ‘ Mammals  of  India,’  says  that  this  monkey  has  not,  to 
his  knowledge,  been  obtained  in  Sikkim.  Hooker  mentions  large  monkeys 
near  Lamtengt  and  again  on  his  road  from  LachungJ  to  the  Tankra  pass,  in 
both  cases  in  pine  woods.  I saw  none  myself,  hut  several  were  shot  by  a 
shikari  of  Captain  Elwes  near  Lachung,  thus  rendering  it  nearly  certain 
that  it  was  this  species  which  was  noticed  by  Hooker,  for  no  other  large 
monkey  is  likely  to  be  found  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  and  10,000  feet. 

1 greatly  doubt  if  the  Langurs  mentioned  by  Jerdon  as  occurring  near 
Pankabari  belonged  to  this  species,  because  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
an  animal  found  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  Western  Himalaya,  should 
also  occur  amongst  the  purely  Malay  forms  of  the  Sikkim  Terai.  P.  schis- 
taceus has  never  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  been  found  on  the  outer 
bills  of'  Sikkim,  the  fauna  of  which  is  Malay,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  to 

* More  Indian  birds  appear  to  breed  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  bat  even  here 
many  cross  the  principal  snowy  range.  I cannot  agree  with  Lord  Waldon’s  opinion 
in  this  matter,  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  214  note),  but  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  summer  haunts  of  tho  Indian  Passerines  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Comp.  Stoliczka,  J.  A.  B.  S.,  1868.  Tristram,  Ibis,  1871,  p.  109,  &c.,  &o. 

t Himalayan  Journals  Vol.  II.,  p.  37. 

J Ibid,  Vol.  II.,  p.  108,  all  references  are  to  the  first  or  octavo  Edition,  1854. 
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find  it  in  the  pine  forests  of  Northern  Sikkim  together  with  other  forms  of 
the  Western  Himalayas. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  a fine  adult  female,  taken  on 
the  body  : — 

Feet  Inches. 


Length  of  head  and  body  measured  in  a straight  line, 

Ditto  ditto,  from  nose  to  insertion  of  tail  measured  along  the  curve  of 

the  back, 

Ditto  of  tail,  

Ditto  of  fore  leg,  

Ditto  of  radius 

Ditto  of  hand,  

Ditto  of  hind  leg, 

Ditto  of  tibia,  

Ditto  of  foot  from  heel,  

Girth  of  neck,  

Ditto  of  chest  behind  shoulders 

Ditto  of  head,  


2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 


4 

6 . 

0 

7 
81 
51 

8 
81 
8 
0 
0 
3 


CHEIROPTERA. 


Vespeetelio  Blanfoedi,  Dobson,  Proc.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1871,  p.  214. 


Two  specimens  of  a bat  which  I obtained  at  Lachung  (8,000  ft.)  are, 
Mr.  Dobson  informs  me,  identical  with  a species  he  had  received  from  the 
North-west  Himalayas,  from  both  Simla  and  Dalhousie,  and  which  he  de- 
scribed under  the  above  name. 

A rather  larger  hat  was  noticed  at  the  same  place,  but  no  specimens 
were  obtained. 


CARNIVORA. 

Uesus  Tibetaktjs  ? P.  Cuv.  I presume  this  was  the  species  common  in 
the  upper  Tista  valley.  I did  not  see  any,  although  their  tracks  on  the  hill 
sides  with  marks  of  scratchings  for  roots  and  insects  abounded.  I noticed 
no  tracks  above  about  12,000  feet.  Bears  are  said  by  the  people  to  be  very 
destructive  to  the  grain  crops.  I could  not  learn  whether  Zkrsus  isahellinus 
is  found  in  Sikkim  or  not. 

Aimtbtts  fvlgea'S,  P.  Cuv.,  A.  ochraceus,  Hodgs.  We  heard  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  animal  in  the  pine  woods  around  Lachung,  but  neither 
of  us  saw  it.  Hooker  was  more  fortunate  (Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  108). 
It  is  not  common. 

Oasis  (Vulpes)  MONTANA'S,  Pears.,  (v.  Y.flavescens,  Hodgs.).  Elwes 
picked  up  a perfectly  fresh  brush  of  a fox  close  to  the  Kangra  Lama  pass. 
It  had  a fine  white  tip.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  animal  could  have  killed 
the  fox  ; for  we  saw  no  large  birds  of  prey  except  Lamunergeyers  which  I am 
disposed,  with  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  to  consider  carrion-feeders  ; and  the 
only  large  carnivorous  mammal  likely  to  occur  at  this  elevation  is  the  ounce. 

5 
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RODENTIA. 

Abctomts. 

Marmot  holes  were  abundant  around  Momay,  but  I never  caught  sight 
of  one  of  the  animals. 

I was  singularly  unsuccessful  in  procuring  specimens  of  small  rodents  ; 
• on  several  occasions  I saw  a rat-like  animal  with  a short  head,  probably 
Neodon  Sikkimensis,  but  I could  never  capture  a specimen. 

? Arvtcola  sp.  In  the  stream  at  Momay  Samdong,  on  one  occasion 
I saw  a “ water  rat.”  This  also  may  possibly  have  been  Neodon,  as  that 
animal  is  said  to  he  fotuid  at  this  elevation  (15,000  feet),  but  it  is  not  known 
to  haunt  streams.  The  animal  I saw  was  swimming  some  distance  beneath 
the  surface,  so  much  so  that  at  the  first  glance  I took  it  for  a fish,  but  it 
soon  came  up  and  I could  distinguish  its  form.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  my  gun  happened  to  he  at  an  unusual  distance,  and  not  available. 
The  water  coming  down  from  the  Kinehinjhao  glacier  is  icy  cold,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  to  find  a forest  denizen  like  Neodon  Sikkimensis  in  a 
glacier  stream  traversing  a treeless  region.  I think  it  most  probable  that 
the  animal  I saw  was  either  Arvicola  amphibia,  which  is  known  to  occur  in 
Siberia,  or  some  allied  form,  perhaps  undescribed.  It  was  certainly  a much 
larger  animal  than  Hodgson’s  Mus  JiydropMlus,  which  appears,  moreover,  to 
be  a tropical  or  sub-tropical  form. 

The  absence  of  squirrels  in  the  pine  woods  of  Northern  Sikkim  is  very 
remarkable. 

? Lepus  Tibetanus,  Waterhouse,  P.  Z.  S.,  1841,  p.  7,  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Mam.  Yol.  II,  p.  58. 

L.  oiostolus,  Hodgs.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Yol.  IX,  p.  1186.  Hooker,  Him.  Journal 
Vol.  II,  p.  158. 

Hooker  mentions  the  occurrence  of  slate-coloured  hares  with  white  rumps 
around  Cholamu  lake.  I turned  up  two  in  one  day  in  the  Lachen  valley 
near  Kongra  Lama  pass,  one  of  them  about  five  miles  on  the  Sikkim  side  of 
the  frontier,  so  that  if  the  Indian  fauna  is  to  he  limited  by  the  frontier  of 
Tibet,  this  animal  must  be  included  in  it.  I doubt  myself  whether  any 
of  these  Tibetan  forms  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the  Himalayan  fauna;  even 
Ovis  Nahura  is  only  a Tibetan  form  which  strays  into  the  higher  ranges  across 
the  frontier. 

Until  more  specimens  can  be  procured  and  examined,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  various  Central  and  Northern  Asiatic  races  of  hares,  belong- 
mg  to  the  type  of  the  European  Lepus  variabilis,  should  be  distinguished. 
There  are — L.  variabilis,  Pall.,  identical  with  the  European  species  found 
throughout  Siberia ; L.  tolai,  Pall.,  peculiar  to  the  high  steppes  of  Mongolia 
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and  Central  Asia ; L.  hybridus,  Pall.,*  Altai  mountains  ; I.  Tibetanus 
Waterhouse,  described  from  specimens  from  Little  Tibet ; L.  oiostolus,  Hodgs., 
from  the  snowy  region  of  the  Himalaya ; and  L.  pallipes,  TIodgs.,  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Tibet.  Although  Hodgson’s  L.  oiostolus  is  considered 
by  Waterhouse  as  probably  the  same  as  his  Tibetanus,  and  this  view  has  been 
accepted  by  Gray,  Blyth  and  Jerdon,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
opinion  is  founded  on  very  imperfect  materials,  and  that  Waterhouse  himself 
was  by  no  means  certain  of  the  identification. 

Lagomys  Eoylei,  Ogilby.  Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  210. 

L.  nipalensis,  Hodgs. — L.  Hodgsonii,  Blyth. 

L.  Curzonice,  Hodgs.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1857,  p.  207,  nec  Stoliczka,  J-  A,  S.  B.,  1865, 
pt.  II,  p.  108. 

? L.  badius,  Hooker,  Himalayan  Journals,  Vol.  II,  p.  156, 

G&mchen,  Butia. 

I feel  some  surprise  at  Hooker  having  overlooked  the  occurrence  of  this 
tail-less  hare  in  Sikkim.  That  he  did  so  is,  I think,  evident,  because  he 
especially  refers  (Vol.  II,  p.  156,)  to  the  abundance  of  a Lagomys  (which 
he  calls  L.  badius ) in  the  Tibetan  portion  of  the  Lachen  valley,  whilst  at 
p.  132,  he  distinctly  states  that  this  animal,  like  the  wild  horse,  fox  and  hare, 
does  not  cross  the  Donkia  pass. 

I first  saw  a Lagomys  at  about  12,000  feet  on  the  Chola  range  near  the 
Jelep-la;  it  abounded  in  the  pine  forests  below  Chumanako  at  the  foot  of  the 
Chola,  and  I found  the  same  kind  again  common  in  the  pine  forests,  about 
Yeomatang,  at  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  in  the  Lachung  valley,  and  at  similar 
elevation  in  the  Lachen.  I observed  none  above  the  limit  of  trees. 

It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  the  species  seen  by  Hooker  in  the 
Tibetan  part  of  the  Lachen  valley,  at  16,000  to  17,000  feet,  is  a different 
species  from  that  which  inhabits  the  Sikkim  pine  forests.  The  name  given 
by  Hooker,  L.  badius,  is  probably  one  of  Hodgson’s  numerous  unpublished 
terms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  was  intended  for  the  species 
subsequently  named  by  him  L.  Curzonice  or  not. 

I shall  first  describe  the  Sikkim  Lagomys,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
difficult  question  of  nomenclature. 

The  Sikkim  Lagomys  is  a small  species,  the  largest  specimen  obtained 
being  barely  seven  inches  long.  The  fur  above  is  rufescent  brown  externally, 
more  rufescent  and  paler  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  mixed  with  black 
towards  the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  rump,  in  consequence  of  the  hairs 
having  longer  black  tips  on  those  parts.  All  the  hairs  are  blackish  leaden 

* Gray  in  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.,  Sept.  1867,  p.  223,  gives  L.  altaicus,  Brandt,  as 
distinct  from  L.  liybridus,  but  without  any  reference  to  a description.  L.  altaicus 
Eversman,  is  L.  hybridus,  teste  Waterhouse  and  Gray. 
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grey  near  the  skin  and  for  the  greater  part,  fully  two-thirds  of  their  length  ; 
some  have  much  thicker  terminations  of  pale  brown  tipped  with  black  on  the 
back.  The  longest  hairs  on  the  back  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  sides  are  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  the  breast  is  brown  ; 
muzzle,  chin  and  belly  whitish  or  isabelline,  the  latter  being  browner  in  the 
middle  than  towards  the  sides,  but  more  conspicuously  so  in  some  specimens 
than  in  others.  Hair  on  the  belly  about  one-tliird  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
feet  are  pale  isabelline  above,  pinkish  brown  beneath  ; ears  oval,  thinly  haired 
outside,  except  near  the  margin,  where  they  are  covered  with  very  short  close 
rich  brown  hair,  the  edge  itself  being  whitish. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  description  of  Lagomys  Curzonice,  says  the  fur  is 
of  two  sorts,  woolly  and  hairy.  I believe  the  fur  is  the  same  in  all  species 
of  Lagomys,  and  it  is  only  so  far  of  two  sorts  that  some  hairs  have  thick- 
ened tips.*  Under  the  microscope  all  the  hairs  are  the  same  towards  the 
base,  and  appear  to  be  cylindrical  and  colourless,  with  opaque  granules  at 
short  and  nearly  regular  intervals.  A small  portion  only  of  the  hairs  are 
larger  and  have  thickened  tips  which  are  not  circular,  but  triangular,  or 
quadrangular,  apparently  with  three  or  four  rounded  longitudinal  grooves. 
All  the  under  fur  is  beautifully  soft,  but  the  terminations  are  harsher. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  two  apparently  adult  specimens, 
taken  from  the  bodies  just  after  death.  I unfortunately  have  not  noted  the 
sexes,  but  there  is  very  little  if  any  difference  between  them  in  measure- 
ments : — 

Inches.  Inches. 


Length  from  nose  to  rump, 6'5  6 5 

Nose  to  between  ears,  1'5  0 

Ear  to  nose, - 0 1'5 

Eye  to  nose,  0 07 

Length  of  ear  (measured  behind  the  ear,) 0'7  08 

Breadth  of  do 0 06 

Hind  foot  from  heel  with  claws,  l'l  1'2 

Tibia,  0 1-4 

Fore  foot  and  olaws,  0 7 0 7 

Radius,  0 10 

Longest  whiskers,  1'7  0 


In  a young  specimen  4-5  in.  long,  the  hind  foot  from  the  heel  measured 
09,  the  fore  foot  05,  the  ear  05.  The  intestines  in  a specimen  nearly  9 
inches  long  measured  50  inches,  and  the  coecum  8 inches. f 

* I find  this  is  noticed  by  Ogilby  in  the  description  of  Lagomys  Roylei,  Boyle’s 
IUust.  Bot.,  &c.,  p.  Ixix. 

+ This  appears  so  much  that  I thought  there  must  be  a mistake  in  my  note,  but 
on  measuring  the  intestines  of  a young  specimen  about  4 inches  long  in  spirit,  I 
find  they  are  38  inches  long,  and  all  membranes  contract  greatly  in  spirit. 
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I have  extracted  the  skull  of  an  adult  in  spirit,  proved  to  be  full  grown 
by  the  teeth  and  by  the  epiphyses  of  the  limb  bones  being  firmly  united  to 
the  shafts  by  ossification.  This  skull  measured  only  1'45  in  length  and  07 
in  breadth  across  the  zygomatic  arches  ; the  orbits  are  very  small,  the  longi- 
tudinal diameter  being  035",  and  the  transverse  0‘2 8 inches  only,  lhe  nasal 
bones  are  of  equal  breadth  above  throughout,  and  the  anterior  palatine 
openings  broadly  confluent  behind.  This  skull  agrees  very  well  with  the 
figure  in  Itoyle’s  illustrations  of  the  Botany,  &c.  of  the  Himalayas,*  except  that 
it  is  smaller  and  that  the  orbits  appear  rather  shorter  ; the  general  form  is 
strikingly  similar.  The  description  of  the  skin  of  L.  Boy  lei  both  by  Ogilby 
and  Waterhouse  ( Bodentia , p.  26,)  agrees  well  with  the  Sikkim  animal, 
except  that  the  variety  from  the  western  Himalayas  appears  to  be  of 
somewhat  larger  size,  but  as  all  the  dimensions  appear  to  be  taken  from  skins, 
they  are  of  small  value,  and  Jerdon’s  measurements,  which  arc  probably  from 
fresh  specimens,  exceed  mine  by  very  little.  The  specimens  in  the  Indian 
Museum  also  agree  with  those  from  Sikkim,  except  that  the  fur  is  much 
harsher,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  is  the  result  of  preparation  and 
of  exposure.  I am  inclined  to  attach  less  value  to  it,  because  the  different 
specimens  in  the  Museum  vary  greatly  in  the  softness  of  the  fur. 

But  I am  also  persuaded  that  the  Sikkim  species  must  be  Hodgson  s 
Lagomys  Curzonice.  The  description  agrees  very  fairly,  and  the  dimensions!" 
only  slightly  exceed  thoso  of  my  specimens,  whilst  they  agree  with  Jerdon  s 
dimensions  of  L.  Boylei.  It  is  true  that  Hodgson  does  not  mention  the 
black  tips  to  the  hairs,  but  as  he  uses  the  somewhat  indefinite  expression 
“ murine  fulvous”  for  the  colour,  I can  only  suppose  that  there  were  probably 
dark  tips.  Hodgson’s  specimens  were  said  to  come  from  the  Chumbi  valley. 
Now  I found  Lagomys  Boylei  along  the  west  slope  of  the  range  separating 
Sikkim  from  Chumbi,  in  climates  as  different,  and  places  as  far  apart  as 
Chola  and  the  upper  Laehung  valley,  and  it  is  very  surprising,  if  a different 
species  inhabits  the  other  side  of  the  range. 

My  friend  Dr.  Stoliczka  has  described  a very  distinct  species+  from  Ladak 
as  Lagomys  Gurzonia,  J.  A.  S.  B„  Pt.  II,  pp.  108-111.  I believe  that  this 

* The  type  of  Ogilby’s  L.  Roylei,  but  namod  L.  alpirms  in  the  plate  ; comp.  Eoyle’s 
lllust.  p.  lxix.  The  coloration  of  the  animal  in  this  plate  is  very  moorrect. 

f The  length  of  the  palma  and  nails  ono-eighth  inch  must  be  a misprint,  and  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  measurements  have  been  taken  from  a skin,  so  that  they  are 
approximations. 

t [I  do  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  this  statement.  On  compar- 
ing Hodgson’s  description  of  L.  Nipalensis  with  that  of  Curzonim,  the  differences 
between  the  two  can  be  noticed  with  little  difficulty.  The  size  of  Cwrzonim  varies 
greatly,  many  specimens  equalling  Nipalensis  in  size,  but  the  fur  is  very  distinct. 
Hodgson’s  description  of  Curzonice  appears  to  me  rather  to  apply  to  the  species  which 
I have  ro-desoribed  under  the  same  name,  than  to  Roylei. — F.  Stoliczka]. 
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is  a distinct  and  undescribed  species.  Adults  are  very  muck  larger  than 
Hodgson’s  original  specimens,  being  nine  inches  and  upward  in  length, 
rivalling  or  exceeding  L.  rufescens  in  size,  and  the  prevailing  colour  is  isa- 
belline.  This  species  which  has  been  excellently  described  by  Dr.  Stoliczka, 
1.  cit.,  is  easily  distinguished  from  L.  rufescens , by  its  longer  and  softer  fur. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Hodgson  having  already  described  Lagomys 
Hoy  lei  under  the  name  of  L.  Nipalensis,  must  have  had  a distinct  species 
before  him  when  he  described  L.  Citrzon  ice.  But  L.  Nipalensis  is  of  a very 
different  colour  from  the  typical  L.  Roylei,  being,  as  described  by  Hodgson, 
deep  bay  from  the  snout  to  mid  body.  It  was  so  distinct  in  appearance 
that  Blyth  described  the  young  of  L.  Hoylei  as  L.  Ilodgsonii,  immediately 
after  Hodgson  had  described  and  figured  L.  Nipalensis,  and  the  latter  species 
is  kept  distinct  from  L.  Hoylei  by  Waterhouse  (Bod.  pp.  21,  26,)  and  by 
Dr.  Gray*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Sept.  1807,  p.  220.  I am  myself 
inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Blyth  was  quite  right  in  uniting  L.  Nipalensis 
with  L.  Roylei,  because  the  structural  differences  pointed  out  by  Waterhouse 
appear  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  prove  the  animals  distinct,  whilst 
the  presence  or  absence  of  rufous  coloration  in  mammals  is  not  usually  of 
much  importance.  But  at  the  same  time  there  do  appear  to  be  some  slight 
differences  between  the  forms  inhabiting  the  Himalayas,  and  the  divergence 
is  greatest  between  the  Nipal  and  the  Sikkim  races,  a far  greater  difference 
existing  than  between  other  forms  which  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  held  extreme 
ideas  on  the  subject,  described  as  distinct  species.  The  materials  before  me 
are  insufficient  to  justify  an  accurate  judgment  in  this  matter,  but  they  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  the  three  races  being  distinguishable  in  this 
manner. 

Lagomys  Hoylei , verm.  Six  to  eight  inches  ; fur  less  soft,  brown  with  a 
greyish  tinge. 

Do.  var.  Nipalensis.  Length  seven  to  eight  inches,  fur  chesnut  or  bay 
above. 

Do.  var.  Curzonice.  Length  six  to  seven  inches,  fur  mouse  brown,  very 

soft. 

At  the  same  time  the  differences  are  so  small  that  a good  series  of  sjjeci- 
mens  would  probably  show  a complete  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 

Even  if  the  Lagomys  seen  by  Hooker  north  of  the  Sikkim  frontier  were 
different  from  the  Sikkim  species,  the  name  applied  to  it  by  him  L.  badius, 
implies  a very  different  coloration  from  that  of  Dr.  Stoliczka’s  L.  Curzonice. 

* Dr.  Gray  also  keeps  L.  Hodgsonii  distinct,  though  it  is  considered  by  Water- 
house  identical  with  L.  Nipalensis,  and  both  were  united  to  Roylei  by  Mr.  Blyth 
himself  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum,  p.  133. 
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RUMINANTIA. 

Cerytts  aittkis,  Hodgs.  Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  218,  p.  251. — Blyth, 
Cat.  Mam.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  No.  480.— Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xxx,  1861, 

p.  188. 

C.  Wallichii,  Cuv.  apud  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xxiii,  p.  736.— 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  II,  p.  214,  (wood-cut  of  horns). 

This  animal  must  he  expunged  from  the  list  of  mammals  found  in 
Sikkim  and,  consequently,  has  no  right  to  appear  in  J erdon  s Mammalia. 
After  much  enquiry  in  the  country,  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  found  in 
Sikkim  at  all,  nor  yet  in  that  portion  of  the  Chumbi  valley  which  is  near 
the  Sikkim  frontier.  I could  not  hear  of  its  occurrence  in  the  country 
north  of  Sikkim,  and  1 am  inclined  to  believe  that  its  range  is  entirely 
eastern. 

This  opinion,  at  which  I had  arrived  quite  independently,  (for  I had 
not  looked  at  the  paper  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1851,  Vol.  xx,  p.  388,  until  after 
writing  it)  entirely  confirms  Mr.  Hodgson’s  account  of  the  animal’s  range. 
I think  I)r.  Jerdon  must  have  overlooked  this  paper,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  given  the  animal  so  inappropriate  an  English  name  as  the  Sikkim  Stag. 
Captain  Elwes  was  especially  desirous  of  obtaining  a pair  of  the  horns,  and 
enquired  about  them  from  the  people  who  came  to  meet  us  with  the  Sikkim 
Raja.  All  declared  that  this  Stag  is  only  found  at  a considerable  distance 
beyond  Chfimbi.  Mr.  Hodgson,  1.  c.  p.  392,  learned  that  it  only  occurs  as 
a straggler  in  the  Chumbi  valley,  that  it  is  unknown  in  Northern  Butan,  and 
that  the  region  inhabited  by  it  is  entirely  Tibetan. 

Moschtjs  MOSCHii-'ERUS,  L. — Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  224,  p.  266. 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  I.  p.  269. 

The  musk  deer  occurs,  but  is  not  common  on  the  Chola  range  ; it  is  found 
much  more  frequently  in  the  upper  Lachen  and  Lachung  valleys. 

Procapra  ficticaudata,  (Hodgs.).  Blyth,  Cat.  Mam.  No.  534,  p.  1/3. 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  p.  157,  and  wood-cut,  p.  139. 

Hooker  records  1.  c.  his  having  seen  both  this  animal  and  the  Chiru 
(Ke/mas  Hodgsonii)  at  Lake  Cholamu.  I did  not  hear  of  it  in  Sikkim,  nor  has 
it,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  been  met  with.  The  Suba  of  Kambajong,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  these  notes,  brought  a fresh  skin  to  Kangra  Lama. 

Kemas  Hodgsonii,  (Abel).  Blyth,  Cat.  Mam.  No.  535,  p.  1/3. 

Antilope  Hodgsonii,  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  \ ol.  ii,  pp.  132,  156,  and 
wood-cut,  p.  157. 

Hooker  found  the  horns  of  the  Chiru  near  Momay  Samdong  in  the 
Lachung  valley,  and  saw  the  animal  at  Cholamu  Lake.  The  Tibetans  assured 
us  that  it  is  not  now  found  within  a long  distance  of  the  frontier,  and  appear- 
ed greatly  surprised  when  we  told  them  it  had  been  seen  by  Hooker.  It 
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may  occur  near  Cholamu  only  at  particular  seasons,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
Hooker  was  mistaken  about  so  fine  and  conspicuous  an  animal. 

Nemobhcedtjs  bubal  inch,  Hodgs.  Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  230,  p.  283. 
Gya,  Butia.  Sichi,  Lepcha. 

The  Serow  is  not  rare  in  Sikkim,  but  like  all  other  mammals,  it  shuns  the 
leech-infested  belt  between  5,000  and  10,000  feet  during  the  rainy  season, 
at  which  period  it  is  said  in  the  outer  hills  to  descend  into  the  deep  valleys. 
I frequently  saw  the  tracks  of  this  goat-antilope  in  the  forests  around 
Lachdng  which  are  out  of  the  leech  region  at  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  It 
does  not  ascend  to  any  groat  elevation. 

N.  goeaIi,  Hardwicke.  Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  231,  p.  285.  “ Ragen” 

Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Yol.  ii,  p.  9S. 

The  goral  is  common  on  the  grassy  and  rocky  cliffs  west  of  the  Lachiing 
valley  from  Chungtam  to  L&chung,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Lachen  valley. 
At  the  period  of  my  visit  all  were  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet,  but  in 
winter  they  are  said  to  descend  much  lower.  I could  not  hear  of  any  being 
found  on  the  Chola  range,  and  I suspect  the  animal  is  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  interior  of  Sikkim.  I saw  goral  several  times  near  Lachiing.  It 
keeps  to  rocky  cliffs  and  grassy  slopes,  and  does  not  appear  to  inhabit 
forest. 

Hemiteagus  jemlaicits,  H.  Smith. — Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  232 

p.  286. 

I have  been  assured  that  the  Tehr  is  found  in  Sikkim,  but  I did  not 
see  it,  nor  has  any  one  else  whom  I know.  It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  forests 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  Tista  valley  near  Chungtam.  As  it  is  well- 
known  to  be  a native  of  Nipal,  its  occurrence  in  Sikkim  is  highly  probable. 

An  animal  was  described  to  us  by  the  Tibetans  as  inhabiting  parts  of 
Tibet  north  of  Jigatzi,  which  was  probably  the  Himalayan  Ibex,  Capra 
Sibirica. 

Otis  nahttea,  Hodgs.  Jerdon,  Mam.  Ind.  No.  237,  p.  296. — Ovis 
Ammon,  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Yol.  ii,  p.  132,  wood-cut,  p.  140.  Nao  or 
Gndo,  Tibetan. 

Ovrs  ammotj,  L.  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Yol.  i,  (?  p.  243),  wood-cut, 
p.  249,  Nyeng,  Tibetan. 

The  burhel  is  not  known  to  occur  on  the  Chola  range  to  the  southward, 
but  it  is  found  near  the  Tankra  pass,  and  scattered  over  the  grassy  hills  in 
the  higher  valleys  of  the  Lachen  and  Lachiing.  In  September  and  October 
I never  saw  any  below  14,000  feet. 

The  burhel  is  undoubtedly  the  wild-sheep  to  which  Hooker  refers  under 
the  name  of  Ovis  Ammon,  and  of  which  he  speaks  as  being  seen  occasionally 
near  Momay  Samdong.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  name  he 
applies  to  it  “ gnow.”  I cannot  help  thinking  it  highly  probable  that  he 
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only  saw  burhel  also  in  the  Yangma  valley,  in  East  Nipal.  A herd  of  rams 
of  O.  nahura,  although  inferior  in  size  to  the  true  Ovis  Ammon,  would  certainly 
strike  any  one  seeing  them  for  the  first  time  by  their  proportions,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  sheep  seen  on  this  occasion  may  have  been  the  larger  kind. 
So  far  as  Sikkim  is  concerned,  however,  every  enquiry  made  by  us  elicited 
the  assurance  that  the  true  Ovis  Ammon,  or  Nyeng,  never  occurs  south  of  the 
Donkia  and  Kongra  Lama  passes,  though  frequently  met  with  at  a short 
distance do  the] north  in  Tibet ; so  that  in  this  respect,  at  all  events,  Jerdon 
is  perfectly  correct  in  excluding  it  from  his  Mammals  of  India,  p.  298,  as 
not  found  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalaya. 

AYES. 

Order  Kaptoees. 

Vulturidce. 

A large  vulture  was  occasionally  seen,  but  not  sufficiently  near  to  enable 
either  Captain  Elwes  or  myself  to  ascertain  the  species  or  even  the  genus. 
Probably  it  was  Gyps  Himalayensis,  Hume,  Scrap  Book,  Part  I,  p.  12, 
which  has  now  been  determined  by  Mr.  Gurney  to  he  a good  species  and 
distinct  from  G.  fulvus,  Gm.,  to  which  the  Himalayan  bird  was  assigned 
by  Dr.  Jerdon. 

Falconidce. 

7*  Gvpa-ETUS  BAEBATTrs,  (L.) — The  Loemmergeyer  has  not  previously 
been  recorded  from  the  Himalayas  east  of  Nipal.  I did  not  meet  with  it 
on  the  Chola  range,  nor  within  the  limit  of  forest  in  northern  Sikkim.  It 
is,  however,  common  in  the  upper  Lachcn  and  Laehung  valleys  above  14,000 
feet.  Neither  of  us  succeeded  in  obtaining  a specimen,  although  several  of  the 
birds  passed  at  no  great  distance.  They  looked  small  both  to  me  and  to 
Captain  Elwes,  and  I hope  that  specimens  will  hereafter  be  obtained  for 
comparison.  I should  not  have  mentioned  the  apparent  size,  but  that  the 
only  Lcemmergeyers  I have  ever  seen  alive  are  the  small  G.  meridionalis, 
Keys,  and  Bias.,  of  Abyssinia. 

17  TrrauKCBXtrs  abaudabitts,  (Gm.). 

24  Accipiteb  msus  (L.).— Both  the  Kestril  and  Sparrow-hawk  were 
common  in  the  upper  Lachen  and  Ldchung  valleys  after  the  middle  of 
September,  evidently  migrating  southwards.  None  were  seen  on  the  Chola 
range  at  the  end  of  August.  The  kestril  was  seen  a few  days  sooner  than 
the  sparrow-hawk. 

47  Buteo  plumipes,  Hodgs. 

A single  example  of  this  rare  buzzard  was  shot  by  a shikari  at  an 
elevation  of  about  13,000  feet  near  Yeomatang  in  the  Laehung  valley.  It 
proved  to  be,  as  ascertained  by  dissection,  a female  in  fine  plumage.  It  agrees 
* The  numbers  are  those  of  Jordon’s  Birds  of  India. 
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excellently  with  Hodgson’s  original  description.  The  following  is  a full 
account. 

Plumage  throughout,  above  and  below,  dark  umber  brown,  a little 
darker,  if  anything,  below  than  above,  slightly  paler  on  the  rump,  faintly 
glossed  above  with  purple  except  on  the  head.  Shafts  of  the  body  feathers 
black.  Lores  covered  in  front  with  white  feathers,  behind  with  radiating  black 
hairs.  About  the  nape  there  are  some  faint  rufous  edgings  to  the  feathers ; 
a few  white  spots  appear  on  the  scapularies,  only  to  be  detected  by  turning 
back  the  upper  feathers.  Primary  quills  very  dark  for  a considerable  length 
near  the  tip,  paler,  with  transverse  white  or  whitish  bars  near  the  base,  shafts 
white  at  the  base,  becoming  black  at  the  tip  only.  Secondaries  a little  paler 
than  the  primaries  and  with  white  or  whitish  bars.  Under-wing  coverts 
umber.  Tail  feathers  dark  umber,  rather  indistinctly  barred  with  pale  umber, 
above  pale  with  white  hairs  beneath,  the  bars  becoming  obsolete  towards  the 
base,  about  one  and  a half  inches  at  the  tip  of  each  feather  unbarred, 
extreme  tip  pale. 

Iris  pale  brown  ; bill  black  towards  the  tip,  pale  towards  the  base  ; cere, 
gape  and  legs  yellow,  claws  black.  The  first  four  primaries  deeply  emargi- 
nate  on  the  inner  webs,  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  but  not  the  first,  on  the 
outer. 

The  principal  dimensions  were  taken  on  the  fresh  carcase,  only  those 
of  the  beak,  tarsi  and  toes  are  from  the  skin.  Length  20  inches,  wing  16, 
tail  9'25,  tarsus  2'9  feathered  in  front  for  P5,  mid  too  without  claw  1’5, 
its  claw  measured  round  curve  0.9,  outer  toe  1,  its  claw  0.65,  inner  toe 
0 95,  its  claw  1T5,  hinder  toe  0’8,  its  claw  1'15,  bill  straight  from  end  of 
cere  0'88,  round  curve  1,  from  gape  1'47.  The  4th  primary  is  the  longest, 
the  3rd  shorter  by  0'2  in  one  wing,  0'35  in  the  other,  2nd  by  l-6,  1st  by 
4'75  in  one  wing,  4’4  in  the  other.  The  closed  wings  reached  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  tarsi  have  9 or  10  broad  scutes  behind  for  the  lower  half  of  their 
length,  above  this  are  hexagonal  scales.  In  front  are  hexagonal  scales  only, 
a little  larger  than  those  at  the  sides  above,  but  becoming  small  near  the  feet. 

The  discovery  of  a second  specimen  of  this  buzzard,  coinciding  in  color- 
ation with  that  lirst  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  renders  it  far  more  probable 
that  this  is  really  a good  species,  and  not  a mere  accidental  phase  of  plumage 
of  some  other. 

Of  the  Indian  species  to  which  it  might  be  referred,  Buteo  ferox  (B. 
canescens,  Hodgs.)  is  out  of  the  question,  being  much  larger.  B.  desertorum 
(B.  ru/lventer,  Jordon),  which  comes  nearest  hr  size,  is  distinguished  by  its 
rufous  colouring,  especially  on  the  underparts,  of  which  there  is  not  a trace 
in  B.  plimipes.  B.  vulgaris,  which  is  now  excluded  from  the  Indian  fauna, 
does  not  appear  to  assume  so  uniform  a plumage.  Moreover,  on  comparing 
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the  Sikkim  specimen  with  the  series  in  the  Indian  Museum,  I found  that 
in  no  case  have  any  of  the  three  species  named  small  hexagonal  scales  in 
front  of  the  tarsi  as  in  B.  plumipes  * There  is  some  variation  in  this  charac- 
ter, hut  all  differ  widely  from  my  specimen.  Both  B.  vulgaris  and  B. 
desertorum  also  appear  to  have  shorter  toes. 

Mr.  Blyth  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  245)  considers  B.  japonicus,  Sehl.,  (Fauna 
Japonica,  Av.,  t.  vi.  and  vii.)  probably  identical.  This  is  of  less  importance 
at  the  present  moment,  because  Mr.  Hodgson’s  name  has  priority,  but  dis- 
regarding the  question  of  plumage,  the  scutes  on  the  tarsus  of  B.  japonicus 
are  said  to  be  broader,  but  less  high  than  in  B.  vulgaris,  and  there  are  about 
8 in  front  and  12  to  15  behind.  The  dimensions  are  a little  smaller  than 
those  of  B.  plumipes,  wing  13|  inches  (french,  = 14'4  english)  in  the  adult 
female.  The  only  conclusion  at  which  I can  arrive  is  that  B.  plumipes  is  a 
good  specios,  and  that  B.  japonicus  is  probably  distinct. f 

56  M u.rrs  GovrsmA,  Sykes. — The  only  kite  I have  brought  from  the 
upper  Lachung  valley,  shot  at  8,000  feet,  belongs  to  the  common  Indian  race, 
but  a specimen  from  Tamlung  and  another  from  Darjiling  are  of  the  large 
M.  melanotis,  Tern,  and  Sell.,  M.  major  of  Hume.  Kites,  M.  Govinda,  I 
believe,  were  seen  up  to  about  12,000  feet. 

The  paucity  of  Raptorial  birds  in  Upper  Sikkim  is  most  striking.  I 
did  not  notice  a single  true  falcon  or  eagle  ; and  kites,  kestrils,  sparrow-hawks, 
and  LEemmergeyers  are  the  only  kinds  at  all  frequently  seen. 

Order — Iksessoees. — Sub-order — Picaelze. 

Picidce. 

161  Pices  htpeetthbes,  Vig. — This  is  the  only  woodpecker  which  I saw 
in  the  pine  forests  of  upper  Sikkim.  Even  this  is  rare  ; only  two  specimens 
were  obtained  during  our  stay,  one  at  about  10,000  feet  in  the  Lachung 
valley,  the  other  at  about  9,000  in  the  Laclien.  The  latter  is  a young  bird, 
and  has  dusky  bars  on  the  breast.  The  change  from  the  fauna  of  outer  Sik- 
kim, where  woodpeckers  abound  as  they  do  throughout  Malayasia,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  this  family.  It  is  doubtful,  if  P . hyperythrus  has  been  obtain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjiling ; specimens  reported  to  have  been  brought 
thence  were  probaby  shot  in  the  interior. 


* Mr.  Hodgson’s  original  specimen  of  B.  plumipes,  however,  is  described,  P.  Z.  S., 
1845,  p.  37,  as  having  the  tarsus  scutillate  before  and  behind. 

f Since  writing  the  above,  I have  seen  Dr.  Jerdon’s  remarks  on  this  species  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Ibis,  p.  340.  He  also" considers  the  species  distinct,  but  says 
the  toes  are  peculiarly  short.  I trust  to  be  able  hereafter  to  compare  my  specimen 
in  Europe. 
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Cypselidw. 

103  Collocalla  fucipilaga  (Thunb.). 

Common  on  the  Chola,  range  up  to  at  least  12,000  feet,  and  throughout 
the  Tista  valley  at  low  elevations.  I did  not  meet  with  any  swift  in  Upper 
Sikkim, 

TJpupidce. 

254  Upupa  Epops,  L. — Not  rare  at  high  elevations  in  Northern  Sikkim. 
I saw  it  as  high  as  15,000  feet  at  Momay  Samdong.  Very  probably  all  seen 
were  migrating  from  beyond  the  Himalayas,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
any  breed  at  this  elevation. 

Sub-order — Passebes. 

jSfeclarinidcE. 

629  TEthopyga  igfticauda  (Hodgs.). — Common  in  rhododendron  and 
pine  jungle  at  about  11,000  feet  on  the  Chola  range  in  August,  feeding 
upon  flowers  in  open  glades.  All  seen  were  young  males  in  non-breeding 
plumage,  or  females. 

I have  no  specimen,  but  I believe  the  identification  of  this  bird  is 
correct.  Several  were  shot  by  Captain  Elwes.  No  Nectarinidcs  were  seen 
in  Upper  Sikkim. 

Amp  elides. 

629  Myzoknts  pybbhouba,  Hodgs. — Common  in  the  same  place  as  the 
last  species,  hunting  amongst  the  brushwood  and  over  the  mossy  banks.  I shot 
one  on  the  ground.  It  was  evidently  hunting  about  the  moss  for  insects. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Atkinson  obtained  specimens  on  the  Singalela  range.  None  were 
seen  in  Upper  Sikkim. 

In  Mr.  G.  K.  Gray’s  new  Hand  list  of  birds  Myzornis  is  placed  as  a 
subgenus  of  Yuhvna,  between  Phyllornis  and  Griniger  in  the  Phyllornithince  ; 
a view  not  borne  out  by  the  structure  of  the  birds,  nor  by  then’  nidification, 
so  far  as  that  is  known.  I doubt  its  being  an  improvement  on  Jerdon’s 
classification. 

627  Yuiirsw  occipitalis,  Hodgs. — This  bird,  which  Dr.  Jerdon  says  is 
rare  near  Darjiling,  is  very  common  and  abundant  in  the  pine  forests  between 
8,000  and  10,000  feet  in  the  Lachen  and  Lachdng  valleys.  It  is  found  in 
small  flocks  usually  associated  with  other  species.  The  following  measure- 
ments were  taken  on  a freshly  killed  bird ; length  5,  wing  2'4,  tail  2, 
tarsus  0 7,  bill  055  inches. 

626  Y.  GUT, APIS,  Hodgs. — This  is  less  common  than  the  last  in  the 
pine  forests  about  Lachung,  though  still  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  common 
abovo  10,000  feet  on  the  Chola  range,  where  I did  not  meet  with 
Y.  occipitalis. 
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623  Ixttlus  flavtcollts,  Hodgs. — I obtained  two  specimens  near 
Lamteng  in  the  Laehen  valley  at  about  9,000  feet,  which  seem  rather  smaller 
than  Darjiling  specimens,  as  appears  by  the  following  comparison  : 


Specimens  from  Laelien  valloy 

Wing. 

2*25 

Tail. 

1*8 

Bill  from  gape.  Tarsus. 

0-5  0*72  & 0 78 

„ from  Darjiling  (1,)  

2- 

O’o2 

U'o 

,,  (2.)  

1-88 

0*56 

0-75 

G22  Pbopaetts  vrx'T  pectus,  Hodgs. — Tliis  species  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  from  Sikkim  before  ; at  least  I can  find  no  mention  of  its 
occurrence  so  far  east.  I obtained  two  specimens,  one  from  pine  foiests  in 
the  Laehen  valley  at  about  11,000  feet,  the  other  on  Sinchal,  close  to 
Darjiling.  The  measurements  rather  exceed  those  given  by  I erdon. 

Length.  Wing.  Tail.  Bill  from  forehead.  Tarsus. 


1.  — Laehen  valley,  5 2'25  1'9  0.3 

2.  — Sinchal, 5 2.35  2-0  0 32 


Iris  yellow  with  a reddish  tinge,  bill  dusky  above,  livid  below,  legs 
livid.  The  head  is  not  crested. 

621  P.  cniiYSiEUS,  Hodgs. — P.  chrysotis,  Blytli,  and  Cr.  R.Gray.  I ob- 
tained a single  specimen  in  the  Laehen  valley  at  about  9,000  feet.  Captain 
Elwes  shot  two  or  three  in  the  same  valley  at  a somewhat  lower  elevation. 
In  my  specimen,  a male,  the  measurements  are — wing  2T5,  tail  1’8,  bill  from 
forehead  0'32,  tarsus  0'88  inches. 

The  name  chrysotis  is  evidently  inappropriate,  and  so  clearly  due  either 
to  a misprint  or  an  error  in  a label  that  although  first  published,  I think 
Jordon  quite  right  in  using  Hodgson’s  name  for  this  bird.  Surely  the  law 

of  priority  does  not  extend  to  misprints. 

618  Mcru  igxpotixct.v,  Hodgs. — Common  in  both  the  Ldchen  and 
Lachung  valleys  up  to  about  9,000  feet,  but  not  higher,  in  company  with 
Yuhincn,  tits,  and  other  birds. 

616  SrvA  STETOtur.A,  Hodgs.— I met  with  this  bird  at  about  10,000 
feet  on  the  Choi  a range,  and  again  in  the  Lachung  valley  at  about  9,000.  In 
the  latter  locality  it  appeared  not  to  be  very  common.  The  only  specimen 
preserved  has  the  orange  of  the  head  confined  to  the  forehead,  the  crown 
being  rufous  olive.  As  the  colours  of  the  lower  parts  also  are  duller, 
this  is  probably  a female  ; comp.  Stoliczka  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1868,  Pt.  ii,  p.  oO. 

Alloteius  XAOTHOCHLOEUS,  Hodgs.  I obtained  one  specimen  at 
9,000  feet  in  the  Laehen  valley.  It  was  in  a mixed  flock  of  small  Sylviads ; 
( Philloscopi , &c.),  M yithalisci , and  Yuhinas.  I have  since  received  another 
specimen  from  Darjiling,  probably  a male.  My  specimen  from  the  Laehen 
valley  is  a female,  and  agrees  well  with  Dr.  Stoliczka’s  description,  J.  A. 
S.  B.  Part  ii,  1868,  p.  50.  The  back  is  a rather  yellower  green  than  that 
of  the  (supposed)  male,  abdomen  greenish  yellow.  Dimensions  taken  before 
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skinning — length  47,  wing  2'4,  tail  1-85,  tarsus  075,  bill  from  forehead  03, 
from  gape  055  inches.  Iris  dark  brown,  bill  black  above,  bluish  grey  below ; 
legs  purplish  horny. 

Crateropidce. 

376  Hetebomoeeba  uxtcolois,  Hodgs. — This  I only  saw  in  one  place 
in  the  Lachung  valley,  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet  of  elevation.  The  birds 
were  in  flocks,  skulking  in  dwarf  bamboo  jungle  in  the  usual  Crateropidine 
manner. 

381  Colostoma  osmodittm,  Hodgs.— This  also  I met  with  but  once. 
I came  upon  a flock  making  a great  noise  amongst  dwarf  bamboos  at  about 
11,000  feet  elevation  on  the  Choi  a range. 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  last  two  birds  should  have  been  comprised,  as 
neither  was  found  above  the  lowest  limit  of  pines. 

417  Tbochaioptebum  sebtoicoloe,  Hodgs. — This  appears  to  range 
much  higher  than  its  congener  T.  chrysopteru/m.  I shot  it  at  about  11,000 
feet  on  the  Chola  range,  and  about  9,000  in  the  Lachung  valley.  Iris 
yellowish  grey. 

I cannot  at  all  admit  the  justifiability  of  separating  this  species,  T. 
phceniceum  and  T.  squamatum  from  the  other  forms  of  Trochalopterum,  as  is 
done  by  Horsfield  and  Gray.  To  place  these  three  forms  in  a distinct  genus 
from  T.  chrysopterwm  and  T.  affine  appear  to  me  a violation  of  natural  affinity. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  wing  to  which  any  importance  can 
be  attached.  As  a rule  the  6th  primary  is  the  longest  in  all,  but  both  the 
5th  and  7 th  are  so  nearly  the  same  length,  that  specimens  may  be  found  in 
which  either  of  them  slightly  exceeds  all  the  others.  Then,  as  to  the  bills, 
T.  subunicolor  differs  quite  as  much  from  T.  'phceniceum,  as  the  latter  does 
from  T.  chrysopterwm  or  T.  affine.  The  structure  of  the  feet,  general  dimen- 
sions, the  plumage,  and  habits  are  precisely  similar  in  all,  and  I thoroughly 
agree  with  Dr.  Jerdon  in  classing  all  together.  If  any  of  the  group  deserve 
separation,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  forms  from  the  Malabar  hills  T. 
cacchinans,  Jerdoni  and  Fairbanki,  are  better  entitled  to  distinction  than 
those  placed  in  Mr.  Gray’s  genus  Pterocyclus,  a name  long  previously 
employed  amongst  the  Moflusca,  as  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  before. 

419  T.  affine  (Hodgs.). — This  is  the  only  Crateropidine  which  can  be 
said  to  belong  fairly  to  the  fauna  of  sub-alpine  Sikkim  ; it  ranges  much 
above  all  other  forms,  and  Jerdon  is  quite  right  in  his  suggestion  that  it  fre- 
quents the  higher  mountains.  On  the  Chola  range  it  abounds  at  11,000  to 
about  13,000  feet,  in  rhododendron  scrub  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  pine  woods, 
and  in  Northern  Sikkim  I found  it  far  from  rare  at  the  same  elevation  or  a 
little  lower.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  T.  chrysopterum, 
and  other  allied  forms.  Iris  olive. 
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Hirundinidce. 

93  CheIjIDON  Casiimieiensis,  Gould. — Common  on  the  Chola  range 
about  the  upper  limit  of  forest,  12,000  to  13,000  feet.  It  was  chiefly  seem 
hunting  over  streams  and  lakes. 

Laniidce. 

258  Lantus  TEPHBONOTrs  (Vigors). — Common  at  Lachung,  8,000  to 
9,000  feet  in  the  beginning  of  September,  but  three  weeks  later  all  had  disap- 
peared. Many  of  those  seen  were  in  young  plumage  with  hair  on  the  breast, 
back,  and  scapulars. 

Campepliagidce. 

274  Pebicrocotus  Solaris,  Blyth. — I shot  a female  from  amongst  a 
flock  at  about  10,000  feet  elevation  near  Lachung. 

There  is  evidently  a misprint  in  Jerdon’s  description  of  the  female  of  this 
bird.  It  is  the  back  which  is  olive  green,  the  lower  parts  are  deep  yellow 
passing  into  whitish  on  the  throat.  The  rump  is  dark  yellow  with  a slight 
brownish  tinge. 

The  female  of  P.  Solaris  is  distinguished  from  that  of  P.  irevirostris 
by  its  shorter  bill,  greyer  head,  ashy  ear  coverts,  whitish  throat,  and  especially 
by  wanting  the  broad  yellow  forehead  of  the  last  named  species,  which  I 
found  abundant  in  the  Tista  valley  at  elevations  below  about  6,000  feet. 

Muscicapidee. 

296  Hemickelihon  siberica,  (6m.) . — H.fuliginosa,  Hodgs. 

One  young  specimen  obtained  in  the  Lachen  valley  at  about  9,000  feet. 

294  Chelidoehtnx  iiypoxantiia  (Blyth). — Common  in  pine  forests 
at  the  foot  of  the  Chola  pass  at  about  12,000  feet  elevation.  In  the  interior 
I did  not  notice  it  above  about  8,000  feet,  below  that  it  abounded.  It  was 
usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  hunting  about  trees. 

319  Siputa  stbophiata,  Hodgs. — The  only  fly-catcher  commonly  seen 
in  the  pine  woods  of  the  Lachung  and  Lachen  valleys.  Here  it  was  found 
up  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  associating  with  tits,  Sylviads,  and  Ixuli. 
It  was  also  common  on  the  Chola  range  at  the  same  elevation.  The  white 
on  the  rectrices  decreases  on  the  outer  feathers,  as  noticed  by  Stoliezka  in 
specimens  from  N.  W.  Himalayas.  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1868,  Bait  ii,  p.  32). 

The  plumage  of  the  young  bird  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  ; 
the  following  is  that  of  a specimen  shot  at  Yeomatong,  hi  the  upper  Lachi'mg 
valley,  on  September  12th.  Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  brown, 
the  feathers  of  the  head  with  narrow  brownish  yellow  streaks  down  the  centre  ; 
these  increase  in  size  till,  on  the  back,  the  feathers  are  brownish  yellow  with 
dusky  brown  margins  ; the  same  on  the  rump,  but  the  colour  is  a little  less 
brilliant.  Quills  and  coverts  dark  brown,  broadly  edged  with  rufous  brown, 
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the  last  secondaries  (or  tertiaries)  being  entirely  rufous  ; tail  as  in  the  adult ; 
throat  and  breast  brownish  yellow,  the  feathers  with  dusky  edges,  giving  a 
scale  like  appearance ; flanks  duller ; lower  abdomen,  vent,  and  under-tail 
coverts  white. 

Cnroim®. 

348  Cikclus  cashmiriensis  ? Gould. — Blyth  has  already  mentioned 
the  occurrence  of  this  dipper  in  Sikkim,  Ibis,  1S6G,  p.  374.  I found  it 
far  from  rare  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Laclien  and  Laehung  valleys,  at 
elevations  exceeding  14000  feet. 

The  specimens  vary  much  in  plumage.  The  only  two  I have  retained 
are  smaller  than  the  dimensions  given  by  J erdon  and  Salvin  (Ibis,  1867, 
p.  117),  and  they  do  not  exactly  agree,  in  coloration.  In  that  which  I 
look  upon  as  adult,  or  near  adult,  the  head  and  neck  above  and  at  the  sides, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  are  dull  brown,  a white  spot  above  the  eye, 
and  another  smaller  one  below,  middle  and  lower  back  cinereous  with  dark 
brown  margins,  tail  cinereous,  quills  and  whig  coverts  brown,  the  outer  webs 
cinereous,  the  secondaries  and  greater  coverts  with  narrow  white  tips  ; throat 
and  breast  white,  abdomen  brown,  the  feathers  with  slight  white  edges, 
flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  cinereous ; bill  black,  tarsus  (when  alive) 
purplish  grey,  whig  3.4,  tail  T9,  tarsus  IT,  bill  from  gape  09,  from 
forehead  O' 65  inches. 

Another  specimen,  probably  younger,  has  some  grey  mixed  with  the 
brown  of  the  head  feathers,  and  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  as  far  back  as  the 
thighs,  white,  not  so  pure  as  on  the  breast,  the  feathers  behig  brownish 
below  ; there  arc  traces  of  dusk  margins  to  the  breast  feathers  also  ; wing 
3'6,  tail  2,05,  tarsus  1T3,  bill  from  gape  G'9,  from  forehead  0.65  inches. 

If  these  birds  belong  to  0.  Cashmiriensis,  it  is  evidently  a variable  species. 

347  C.  ASiATictrs,  Swains. — This  ranges,  in  the  summer,  as  high  as 

12.000  feet  at  least,  and  I have  a specimen  shot  at  that  elevation  at  Yeoma- 
tong  in  the  Laehung  valley.  I saw  brown  birds  which  I noted  at  the  time 
as  belonging  to  this  species  up  to  14000  feet,  and  I believe  they  were 
correctly  identified,  but  as  I secured  none,  they  may  have  belonged  to  the 
next.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  I saw  this  dipper  in  the  great  Itangit 
river,  not  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

349  C.  soEDiDtrs,  Gould. — A single  dipper  which  I shot  at  about 

15.000  feet  on  the  Chachd  stream  below  Phalung,  close  to  the  Kongra 
Lama  pass,  only  differs  from  the  description  of  this  species  by  its  rather 
larger  size ; it  is  a little  darker  in  colour  than  Gould’s  figure  in  the  Birds  of 
Asia.  I took  it  at  the  time  for  C.  asiaticus,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  that 
bird  at  so  great  an  elevation,  in  a place  where  the  fauna  is  distinctly  Tibetan. 
There  is  a cinereous  tinge  on  the  outer  margins  of  the  quills  on  the  upper 
coverts,  which  have  dark  margins,  and  on  the  tail.  Whig  4 in.,  tail  2'3,  tarsus 
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1-17,  bill  from  forebead  063.  Jerdon’s  measurement  of  the  bill,  |,  must  be 
from  the  gape. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  a distinct  local  race,  inhabiting 
Eastern  Tibet,  but  I scarcely  like  to  separate  it  without  better  means  of 
comparison. 

Triton) 

350  Zootheea  monticola,  Vigors. — I obtained  one  specimen  at  about 

10.000  feet  in  the  Lachen  valley,  but  I did  not  shoot  it  myself. 

362  Meettia  albocencta,  (Eoyle). — This  black  bird  is  common  in 
rhododendron  scrub,  and  on  the  skirts  of  forest  on  the  Chola  range  at  11,000 
to  13,000  feet.  I saw  it  also  at  Lachiing  in  Upper  Sikkim  at  about  8,000  feet. 
It  appears  to  haunt  hanks  of  streams. 

352  Oeeocietes  e it YTiDioti aster,  ( Vigors)  .—Obtained  by  Captain 
Elwes  near  Laeliung. 

478  Geandala  ccelicoxob,  Ilodgs. — The  systematic  position  of  this 
bird  is  very  puzzling.  I cannot  see  much  affinity  for  Myiomela,  and  even  less 
for  Calliope,  next  to  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Gray  classes  it  in  his  * Hand  list.’  I was 
wrong  in  placing  the  African  Pkolidauges  leucogaster , in  the  same  genus 
(Ohs.  Geol.  and  Zool,  Abyssinia,  p.  367),  but  I still  believe  that  there  is  some 
affinity  between  the  two.  The  bill  of  Otrandala  is  certainly  Saxicoline,  but  I 
am  strongly  disposed  to  doubt  whether,  as  a nde,  far  too  great  importance 
is  not  attached  to  characters  of  the  bill  by  ornithologists. 

Were  I to  judge  Grandala  by  its  flight,  habits,  and  form  of  wing,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  place  it  amongst  the  Starlings.  The  tarsi  are,  it  is 
true,  less  strongly  scutcllated  than  in  the  Sturnidce,  but  still  the  scutellation 
towards  the  base  is  well  marked,  and  the  tarsus  has  no  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  a Saxicola  than  to  that  of  Sturnm.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the  most 
natural  position  is  in  the  thrushes,  some  of  which,  as  the  fieldfare,  assemble 
into  flocks  in  the  winter. 

Captain  Speke  was  quite  correct  as  to  the  gregarious  habits  of  this  bird, 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  information,  however,  may  have  been  derived  from  its  being 
found  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  the  summer.  We  first  met  with  it  at  Momay 
Samdong  (15,000  feet).  A flock  entirely  composed  of  young  birds  or  females 
used  to  visit  a small  grassy  flat,  close  to  our  encampment,  lor  several  evenings 
after  our  arrival,  and  hunt  about  for  insects  which  were  atracted  by  the 
yak’s  dung,  exactly  as  stai-lings  do.  All  which  I shot  proved  to  be  young 
males.  I saw  none  at  a lower  elevation,  but  near  Donkia  pass,  at  above 

17.000  feet,  I met  with  a flock  in  which  were  some  males  in  adult  plumage, 
one  of  which  I shot. 

483  Pbatevcola  ikdica,  Blyth. — Common  in  the  Lachiing  and  Lachen 
valleys  in  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  and  apparently 
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migrating.  I doubt  if  tbis  bird  breeds  on  the  mountains  of  Sikkim ; none 
were  observed  on  the  Chdla  range. 

386  P.  fereea,  Hodgs. — Seen  in  Northern  Sikkim  occasionally  at  about 
7,000  to  9,000  feet,  but  less  common  than  about  Darijiling. 

497  RuTrcrr.LA  nuFTVT.NTRrs  (Vieil.).  Not  seen  on  the  Cluila  range,  but 
abundant  in  the  Lachen  and  Lachung  valleys  during  the  latter  parts  of  our 
stay  in  them.  The  first  specimen  was  shot  at  Momay  Samdong  (15,000  feet) 
on  September  21st.  In  this  case  there  could  bo  no  question  that  the  birds 
migrated  from  beyond  the  passes,  because  none  were  seen  before  the  date 
mentioned,  even  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  valleys  at  15,000  to  18000  feet, 
whilst  afterwards  they  were  abundant  everywhere,  and  on  our  return  in  the 
middle  of  October  we  saw  them  at  4,000  feet  in  the  Tista  valley.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Stoliczka  as  breeding  in  Western  Tibet.  It  certainly,  I 
should  say,  does  not  breed  in  Sikkim. 

503  R.  frontal!  s (Vigors) . — In  contrast  to  the  last  species  which  abounds 
in  the  plains  of  India  in  winter,  but  crosses  the  snows  to  breed,  this  redstart, 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  visits  the  plains,  but  which  Jerdon  found  abundantly 
around  Darjiling  in  winter,  evidently  breeds  in  the  higher  hills  of  Sikkim.  I 
met  with  it  on  the  Chola  range  and  again  abundantly  in  the  Lachung  and 
Lachen  valleys  at  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  at  Yeomatong  on  Septem- 
ber 12th  and  14th  I shot  three  birds  in  spotted  plumage.  These  young 
birds  have  the  upper  parts  dark  brown  with  isabelline  spots,  quills  and 
wing  coverts  hair  brown,  the  secondaries  and  coverts  with  rufous  edges, 
throat  and  breast  feathers  dirty  white  in  the  centre,  with  broad  brown  mar- 
gins, the  white  centres  pointed  at  the  end,  presenting  a peculiar  scale-like 
appearance.  Abdomen  dull  rufous  or  isabelline  with  some  brown  edgings 
which,  however, have  disappeared  in  one  specimen  ; tail  precisely  as  in  the  adult. 
The  outer  tail  feathers  in  all  have  the  outer  web,  except  near  the  base, 
black,  as  well  as  the  tip. 

I several  times  at  high  elevations,  both  on  the  Chola  range  and  in 
Northern  Sikkim,  saw  another  species  of  Huticilla,  but  I never  succeeded 
in  shooting  a specimen,  nor  did  my  fellow  traveller.  It  was  perhaps  It. 
caruleocephala,  (Vigors). 

505  R.  [Rhtacornis]  fttiiguitosa  (Vigors).  Jerdon’s  description  of  the 
habits  of  this  bird,  are,  as  usual,  admirable.  It  is,  however,  found  at  a great- 
er elevation  than  stated  by  him,  and  on  the  Chola  range  I occasionally  saw 
birds  up  to  11000  and  12000  feet,  but  at  the  same  season  I saw  and  shot 
others  below  3000  feet  elevation.  In  Northern  Sikkim  it  did  not,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  range  above  7000  feet.  Mr.  Blyth,  in  the  Ibis  for  1867, 
p.  16,  refers  to  Dr.  A.  Leith  Adam’s  second  species  allied  to  this,  seen  in 
Kashmir  (P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  179,  No.  82  of  the  birds  of  Kashmir  and  Ladak). 
It  is  described  as  “ smaller ; colour  a leaden  ash,  whith  several  white  fea- 
thers in  the  tail."  Surely  the  female  is  referred  to. 
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I am  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  friends  Dr.  Jerdon  and  Dr. 
Stoliczka  (J.  A.  S.  B.  1868,  p.  43,)  as  to  the  difference  between  this  species 
and  other  Buticillcv,  but  I rather  doubt  whether  it  should  be  placed  m Cln- 
marrliornis,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Dr.  Stoliczka  The  bill  undoubt- 
edly shews  some  similarity  in  form,  a modification  probably  connected  with 
aquatic  habits  of  both  birds,  and  the  tail  is  rounded  as  noticed  by  er  on 
but  the  wings  are  B utioilline,  and  the  general  characters  of  the  p umage  o 
both  sexes  — structural  character  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  evolution  y 
descent  from  common  forms,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  slight  modifications  of  the  bill  and  tail, -dissociate  B fuhgi- 
nosa  altogether  forms  Ohmarrhomi*.  It  appears  to  me,  as  it  did  to  Dr^ 
Jerdon,  to  form  the  type  of  a distinct  subgenus  which  might  be  called 
Bhyacornis  ;*  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  as  good  claims  o sepaia  ion 
as  Adelura  and  Ohmarrhornis.  The  characters  are  : 

Bhyacornis,  subg.  nov.  Ruticilke  : Bostrnm  brevius  et  latius  qmm  - 
cilia,,  cauda  magi*  rotmdata.  Fcemina  a man  valde  divena,  et  rectncibu 

extevioribus  basin • vcvsus  (ilbis.  . .. 

499  B.  ( Adelura ) erxtiirooastra  (Giild.) — Bill  and  plumage  sum  ar 
to  Chimarrhomie,  but  the  wings  and  tail  are  those  of  Butictlla,  and  so  aie 
the  habits  to  a great  extent.  I have  seen  this  bird  on  the  banks  ol  streams 
and  of  lakes,  but  more  frequently  on  rocky  hill  sides,  and  at  times  on  the  edges 
of  glaciers.  It  was  only  met  with  at  great  elevations,  never  below  1 > 

but  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Lachen  and  Lacliung  valleys  it  was  iar  lorn 
rare,  and  Captain  Elwes  shot  it  at  Cholamu  Lake.  I saw  no  ema  es,  k 
I only  saw  birds  in  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  all  the  specimens  s 10  jy 

me  were  males.  , . i n « 

The  following  measurements  were  taken  on  fres  i specimens  e oi  e 

skinning. 

Bill  from  forehead. 
0-45 


Length. 

7 

7-3 


Wing. 

4'4 

4-2 


Tail. 

32 

3- 


Tarsus. 

IT 

IT 


0T5 


Iris  brown,  bill  and  legs  black. 

B.  Vigonii,  Moore,  quoted  by  Jerdon  as  the  female  of  this  species,  is 
considered  distinct  by  G.  B.  Gray  (Hand-list,  I,  p.  221).  It  » certainly  very 
different  from  the  bird  figured  as  the  female  or  young  male  by  Gould  m the 
Birds  of  Asia,  and  as  it  differs  from  If.  erythrogaster  in  having  the  central 
rectriees  dark  coloured,  and  in  the  absence  of  a wing  spot,  (both  rather  impro- 
bable sexual  differences),  it  is  probably  a distinct  species 

500  B ( Chimarrhorn is)  leucocephala  (Vigors).— Common  on  streams 
and  around  the  edges  of  lakes,  at  elevations  above  12,000  feet  on  the  Chola  range 
* From  pva(  a stream  and  if puts. 
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and  above  10000  in  Northern  Sikkim  in  August,  September  and  the  begin- 
ning oi  October.  It  evidently  breeds  in  the  higher  ranges,  and  descends  in 
winter  to  the  valleys,  as  described  by  Jerdon.  In  the  middle  of  October  all 
the  birds  of  this  species  in  the  Lachen  valley  had  descended  to  below  10,000 
feet  elevation. 

508  Ianthia  ritftlata,  (Hodgs.)— This  is  another  bird  found  in  the 
winter  around  Darjiling,  which  evidently  breeds  in  the  pine  forests.  I shot 
specimens  at  about  12000  feet  both  on  the  Chola  range  and  in  the  Laclmng 
valley.  One  bird,  a female,  killed  in  the  last  named  locality,  is  immature  and 
has  only  partially  assumed  the  adult  plumage.  It  has  pale  spots  on  some  of  the 
back  and  head  feathers,  whilst  the  nestling  feathers  remaining  on  the  breast 
are  isabelline  with  dark  margins. 

Detmochares  stellattjb. — Gould  P.  Z.  S.  18G8,  pp.  218,  219.  Birds 
of  Asia,  Pt.  XXI.  A single  male  was  shot  by  my  shikari  at  Yeomatong  in 
the  Lachung  valley  at  12000  to  13000  feet.  The  specimen  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion and  much  injured,  so  that  I can  give  no  trustworthy  dimensions. 

This  form,  although  well  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  coloration,  appears 
to  be  scarcely  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  a sub-genus  of  Brachypteryx.  I 
have  elsewhere,  in  another  paper  on  Sikkim  birds,  given  my  reasons  for  placing 
Brachypteryx  near  Ianthia  in  preference  to  classing  it  with  the  wrens,  as  is 
done  by  Jerdon.  The  usual  position  assigned  to  the  genus  amongst  the 
Timaliince  {Crater op  idte)  or  Leiotrichinm  appears  to  me  quite  incompatible 
with  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  Himalayan  species. 

513  Calliope  pectoralis,  Gould,— Common  on  the  Chola  range,  but 
less  abundant  in  northern  Sikkim  ; in  both  localities  only  seen,  in  August  and 
September,  above  12,000  feet,  and  usually  above  the  limit  of  forest.  It 
haunts  rhododendron  scrub  in  which  it  doubtless  breeds,  and  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  hill  side  near  bushes. 

In  the  only  male  I possess  there  is  no  white  moustachial  stripe,  and  I 
can  only  find  one  male  specimen  out  of  5 (4  mounted  and  1 skin)  in  the 
Indian  Museum,  exhibiting  this  character.  This  specimen  also  has  the  white 
spots  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  feathers  much  larger  than  in  others.  In  my 
specimen,  and  in  one  apparently  from  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  as  presented  by 
Jerdon  to  the  Museum,  there  is  a broad  white  forehead,  not  mentioned  in 
Jerdon’s  description,  and  wanting  on  other  specimens  to  which  I have  access. 

The  adult  females  (2  in  number,)  shot  by  me,  do  not  agree  well  with 
Jerdon’s  description,  which  may  perhaps  betaken  from  a young  male.  At 
all  events  in  2 adult  females,  and  2 young  birds  obtained  in  Sikkim,  as  also 
m the  skin  of  a hen  bird  in  the  Indian  Museum,  there  is  no  white  whatever 
at  the  base  of  the  tail.  Adult  females  have  the  upper  parts  brown  with  a 
slight  greyish  tinge,  wings  hair  brown  with  paler  margins  to  the  quills  ; tail 
blackish,  feathers  tipped  white  (not  fulvous),  but  without  any  white  at  the 
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base,  supercilia  dull  white,  sides  of  head  greyish  brown,  sides  of  neck,  breast 
and  flanks  ashy  ; chin  and  middle  of  throat  white,  abdomen  white  also,  but 
less  pure,  lower  tail  coverts  slightly  fulvous,  thigh  coverts  dark  brown.  A 
rather  younger  female  has  a browner  back  and  flanks  and  indistinct  super- 
cilium. 

The  young  birds  agree  with  Dr.  Stoliczka’s  description,  (.T.  A.  S.  B. 
1868,  Part  II,  p.  45)  except  that  my  specimens,  which  are  perhaps  females, 
have  no  white  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

The  measurements  of  my  Sikkim  specimen,  except  the  tarsus  and  bill, 
are  less  than  those  given  by  Dr.  Jerdon. 

Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  from  forehead.  Bill  from  gape. 


Male, 

2-2 

1-25 

0-48 

0-72 

Female,... 

...  27 

2-05 

1-22 

0-48 

0'7 

Ditto....... 

2'2 

1-23 

0-52 

0-75 

514  Cxanecula  sttecica,  (L.) — This  was  seen  occasionally  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  and  more  frequently  in  October,  apparently  coming  from 
the  north  and  migrating  southwards.  I shot  one  bird  at  Momay  Samdong 
on  the  19th  September. 

In  Mr.  G.  lv.  Gray’s  ‘ Hand  list,’  the  Indian  blue-throat  is  still  classed 
as  C.  ccerulecula,  Pall.,  but  Mr.  Blyth,  in  the  Ibis  for  1867,  p.  17,  note,  has 
shewn  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Swedish  form,  the  type  of  Motacilla  suecica 
of  Linnseus,  and  until  Mr.  Blyth  has  been  proved  to  be  in  error  on  this  point, 
the  Indian  race  must  bear  the  latter  name. 

SylviadcB. 

558  Phtiioscopus*  lugitbeis,  Blyth. — This  appears  to  be  the  com- 
monest warbler  in  Sikkim,  and  in  all  probability  breeds  abundantly  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  hills.  I met  with  it  very  frequently,  solitary  or  in  families, 
amongst  the  rhododendron  bushes  at  elevations  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
on  the  Chola  range,  and  again  from  10,000  to  13,000  or  14,000  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Liichung  valley,  associating  in  flocks  with  LopTioplianes  and  other 
birds.  The  specimens  shot  hy  me  have  distinct  whitish  tips  to  the  larger 
wing  coverts,  whereas  in  birds  shot  in  the  plains  these  are  usually  wanting, 
doubtless  from  their  being  gradually  worn  off ; my  birds  also  are  more  yellow 
beneath,  and  the  axillaries  and  edge  of  the  wing  are  clear  pale  yellow,  whilst 
birds  shot  near  Calcutta  are  mostly  greenish  on  these  parts.  There  is, 
however,  some  variation  in  this  respect. 

* If  the  type  of  Phyllopneuste,  Meyer,  be  P.  trochilus,  the  Indian  birds  ascribed 
to  Phylloscopus  by  Jerdon  must  be  placed  in  that  genns.  G.  E.  Gray,  in  his  recent 
Hand-list,  separates  the  Indian  birds,  which  he  places  under  Phyllopneuste,  from  P. 
trochilus,  P.  rufa,  &c.  classing  these  as  Asilus,  Moehring.  I greatly  doubt  if  the 
separation  is  justified  by  the  structure  of  the  bird.  As  I have  not  the  means  of 
clearing  up  this  question,  I use  Jerdon  s generic  names. 
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525  P.  fuligixitexte  n (Hodgs.) — Blyth,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  21.  Horornis 
fuliginiventer,  Hodgs.  Jerdon,  Birds  of  India,  II,  p.  162.  Short  as  is  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  description,  it  contains  the  only  characters  worth  noting.  There 
is  a mere  trace  of  a pale  supercilium,  and  the  under  side  of  the  wing  is  of  the 
same  dusky  olive  as  the  breast.  The  tail  appears  rather  rounded,  and  the 
legs  strong  resembling  those  of  P.  Indicus  and  P.  affinis , and  probably  indi- 
cating similar  wren-like  habits.  There  is  also  a decided  resemblance  in  the 
peculiar  coloration  of  these  three  species.  Wing  2'2  in.,  tail  1.75,  tarsus  085, 
bill  from  forehead  0.4,  from  gape  0'5. 

I obtained  a single  specimen  in  'Rhododendron  scrub  at  about  14000  ft. 
elevation  near  Momay  Samdong.  This  bird  is  probably  a resident  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Himalayas. 

561  P.  appdstS,  Tickell.  I shot  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  birds  in 
the  Lachen  and  Lachung  valleys  at  moderate  elevations,  8000  to  9000  feet. 
None  were  killed  before  26th  September,  but  I saw  a small  bird  at  Laeliung 
about  the  9th  September  which  might  very  possibly  have  been  this  species, 
as  it  had  the  same  peculiar  habits.  It  may  migrate  to  Tibet  to  breed,  but 
it  is,  I think,  quite  as  probablo  that  it  nidificates  in  Sikkim. 

The  specimens  obtained  by  me  were  hunting  in  high  grass  and  low  bushes 
for  insects  in  a very  wren  liko  manner,  or  like  a Calamodyta  or  Acrocephalus ; 
they  were  very  difficult  to  flush,  and  settled  again  at  a short  distance.  The 
habits  of  this  bird,  and  its  near  ally  P.  indicus,  appear  to  me  quite  different 
from  those  of  other  Phylloscopi.  I have  before  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1869,  Part  II, 
p.  181)  called  attention  to  the  Sitta  - liko  habits  of  P.  indicus  when  on  trees, 
an  observation  I have  frequently  had  opportunities  of  repeating  since. 

566  Reg  clot  lies  PEOBEGELtrs  (Pall.),.  B.  chloronotus,  Hodgs. — Two 
specimens  obtained  in  Upper  Sikkim  at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October. 

568  R.  ebocheoa  (Hodgs.). — I shot  a specimen  at  about  13,000  feet 
on  the  Chola  range,  Eastern  Sikkim.  It  is  doubtless  a resident. 

569  Cttlicipeta  Bubkii  (Burton) .- — A single  specimen  only  procured 
at  Lachung  on  the  28th  September,  together  with  Pkylloscopus  affinis,  hunt- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  that  species,  amongst  low  bushes  and  long  grass. 

578  Abboeots  castaneiceps,  Hodgs.— Jerdon  does  not  mention  the 
broad  yellow  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  which  are  much  more  brightly 
coloured  and  more  conspicuous  in  this  species  than  in  Beguloid.es  proregulus, 
(Pall.),  and  are  shewn  in  the  figure  in  Gray’s  genera  of  birds  PI.  XLIN. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  slight  omissions  in  the  Birds  of  India,  I therefore 
venture  to  give  a fresh  description. 

Head  chesnut  above  with  a dusky  streak  at  each  side,  increasing  in 
breadth  and  distinctness  posteriorly,  lores,  sides  of  head  and  neck,  nape,  throat, 
and  breast  grey,  darker  on  the  cheeks  and  nape  ; orbital  feathers  whitish  ; back 
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green  • rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  bright  yellow  ; wings  and  tail  brown, 
edged ’externally  with  green,  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  with  the 
inner  webs  white  ; wing  coverts  tipped  with  pale  yellow ; margin  of  the  wing, 
under  wing  coverts,  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  the  same  bright  yellow  as 
the  rump.  Iris  brown,  bill  dusky  above,  deep  yellow  beneath,  legs  horny, 

soles  yellowish.  Measurement  taken  before  skinning.  Length  nearly  4 in., 

wnm  2.1,  tail  1.65,  tarsus  065,  bill  from  forehead  0'28,  from  gape  04. 

°Mr.  Blyth,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  26,  says  this  bird  is  decidedly  a Beguloides. 
So  far  as  the  hill  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  might  be  classed  in 
either  of  the  two  genera,  between  which  in  part  there  is  no  clear  distmction  ; 
the  plumage  is  rather  that  of  an  Abrornis. 


Troglodytida. 

333  Troglodytes  nipalensis,  Hodgs. — The  Nipal  wren  is  common  at 
high  elevations.  On  the  Chola  range  I especially  noticed  it  above  the  range 
of  forest,  hunting  over  the  loose  moss-covered  stones,  which  frequently  form 
so  large  a portion  of  the  hill  sides,  constantly  entering  the  crevices  between 
the  blocks,  and  emerging  again  at  a considerable  distance.  In  the  Lachen 
and  Lachiing  valleys,  it  was  common  in  pine  forests,  at  elevations  above 
10,000  feet.  I usually  saw  the  birds  in  small  families,  3 or  4 together, 
hunting  on  the  ground  and  low  hughes,  and  with  the  same  predilec- 
tion for  exploring  hollows  under  stones.  One  of  two  specimens,  fr  om  c ose 
to  the  Chola  pass,  is  an  old  bird  and  measures,  wing  2 in.,  tail  T25, 
tarsus  0'75,  bill  from  forehead  0 44,  from  gape  0'53.  The  other,  from 
Yeomatong,  is  of  decidedly  more  rufous  tint,  the  bill  is  shorter  an  J e ow 
beneath  ; this  is  probably  a young  bird.  Its  measurements  ta  en  e ore 
skinning  were  : Length  41,  wing  2,  tail  1*2,  tarsus  0-8,  foot  l’3o,  bill  from 
forehead  0 4 inch. 

329  P.nokpvga  sqttamata,  Gould.— This  ranges  up  to  about  8 ,000  feet 
in  Northern  Sikkim.  All  the  specimens  I saw  belonged  to  the  form  called 
Tesia  rufiventer  by  Hodgson  which  I am  disposed  to  believe  distinct  from 
P.  squnmata  = albiventer,  Hodgs.,  but  I have  not  sufficient  specimens  for 

comparison.  . 

327  Sesta  CASTAXEO-COROXATA,  (Burton) .-Not  uncommon  m Northern 
Sikkim  at  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  I saw  several,  but  have  only  a single  specimen. 
This  bird  is  quite  wren-like  in  habits,  but  keeps  much  less  to  the  ground 
than  Troglodytes  Nipalemis.  It  is  constantly  on  the  move  m low  brushwood 
and  grass,  keeping  up  meantime  a sharp  monotonous  single  note  repeated  at 
regular  intervals. 

527  Horeites  brttoteierons,  Hodgs.— Mr.  Blyth  long  since,  J.  A.  S.  B., 
XIY  1845,  p.  585,  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  this  bird  to  Tesia ; except  the 
much  longer  and  slightly  more  rounded  tail  of  Iloreites,  there  is  but  little 
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difference  in  structure  between  the  two  genera.  The  habits  are  remarkably 
similar,  TToreites  brunneifrons  resembling  Troglodytes  in  its  movements 
even  more  than  Tenia  does.  I watched  a bird  of  the  present  species  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  one  day,  hunting  over  mossy  rocks  and  diving  into  the 
hollows  beneath  them.  If  Tesia  be  a wren,  1 suspect  Horeites  must  be 
classed  with  it.  The  note  is  precisely  similar. 

I shot  IT.  brunneifrons  twice  in  the  Lachung  valley  between  10,000  and 
12,000  feet.  Both  specimens  were  moulting  their  tails,  so  that  I could  not 
take  complete  measurements.  The  wing  measures  T85,  tarsus  075,  bill  from 
forehead  0‘32,  from  gape  O' 5 inch.  The  iris  is  brown,  legs  pale  horny,  bill 
blackish  above,  yellow  near  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 

Sittides. 

218  Sitta  Himalayensis,  J.  and  S. — A single  specimen,  shot  at 
about  11,000  feet  on  the  Chola  range,  differs  from  Darjiling  birds  in  the  paler 
colour  of  the  head,  in  a distinct  pale  spot  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  in  the 
bill  being  rather  shorter.  The  latter  character,  however,  is  slightly  variable 
in  most  Sittw,  and  the  pale  head  may  be  due  to  immaturity.  Length, 
measured  before  skinning,  175,  ins.,  wing  2 0,  tail  1-15,  tarsus  075,  foot  1 "5, 
bill  from  forehead  0'5.  The  two  outer  roctrices  on  each  side  have  a distinct 
white  spot  near  their  tips  much  larger,  farther  from  the  tip  and  extending 
obliquely  across  the  feather  in  the  outer  pair  smaller,  and  often  confined  to 
the  inner  web  close  to  the  tip  in  the  next. 

In  Northern  Sikkim  I observed  no  Sitta  above  about  7,000  feet. 

CertMadm. 

244  Certhia  nipalensis,  Hodgs— Common  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Northern  Sikkim,  in  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I 
found  it  associating  with  flocks  of  Lophophanes  and  Pliylloscopi.  It 
appears  in  this  region  entirely  to  replace  C.  discolor  of  Outer  Sikkim. 
Measurement  of  a fresh  specimen  : Length  5'5,  wing  2'8,  tail  2'8,  bill  from 
forehead  0'5,  tarsus  07,  foot  15  inch.  Iris  brown,  legs  horny,  bill  blackish 
above,  white  below. 

Paridce. 

637  Lophophanes  dichrous  (Hodgs.).— I at  first  thought  that  this 
must  be  a new  species,  as  it  agrees  very  poorly  with  both  Hodgson's 
original  description  and  Gould’s  figure  in  the  Birds  of  Asia.  In  neither  is 
any  notice  taken  of  the  conspicuous  whitish  half  collar.  I find,  however, 
that  Dr.  Stoliczka  has  received  specimens  from  the  Western  Himalayas 
closely  resembling  Sikkim  birds,  and  he  tells  me  that  on  examining  Mr. 
Hodgson  s type  specimen  he  found  traces  of  the  collar.  I give  a fresh 
description  of  this  tit. 
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Upper  parts  dull  ashy  with  a greenish  tinge  especially  on  the  rump, 
quills  and  tail  feathers  brown  with  rather  grayer  margins.  Forehead,  sides 
of  head  and  under  parts  (bill  huff  or  dark  isabelline  rather  more  rufous 
behind,  sides  of  the  neek  isabelline  forming  a whitish  half  collar,  paler  than 
the  underparts.  Iris  blood  red,  legs  leaden  gray,  hill  black.  Length,  taken 
before  skinning,  4'G,  wing  2'8,  tail  1'9,  tarsus  08,  bill  from  forehead  033  inch. 

Far  from  scarce  in  the  higher  pine  forests  of  the  Chola  range,  and 
common  in  Northern  Sikkim  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet,  associating  with  the 
next  two  species. 

641  L.  Beavaht:  (Blyth). — ? Pams  AtMnsoni,  Jerdon,  Birds  of  India 
II,  p.  276. 

Adult.  Head  above  with  moderately  long  crest,  glossy  black  ; nuchal 
spot  and  a large  white  spot  on  each  cheek  commencing  in  front  at  the  gape 
and  including  the  ear  coverts  white,  often  tinged  with  yellow  ; back  dark 
ashy  grey,  often  with  an  olivaceous  tinge,  wings  and  tail  dark  brown  with 
bluish  grey  edging,  inner  margin  of  quills  white  ; chin,  throat  and  upper  breast 
black  without  gloss,  lower  breast  and  abdomen  rather  pale  grayish  brown, 
more  rufous  behind  ; axillaries,  under  wing  coverts  and  lower  tail  coverts  pale 
ferruginous.  Iris  brown,  legs  leaden  gray,  hill  black.  Wing  2'6  to  2-8,  tail 
1'84  to  2'05,  tarsus  073  to  08,  bill  from  forehead  033  to  038  inch.  These 
are  the  extreme  measurements  of  six  specimens. 

Young  bird.  Top  of  head  glossless  black,  spots  on  nape  and  cheeks  usu- 
ally pale  primrose  yellow,  sometimes  white,  the  black  of  the  chin  and  throat 
ill-defined  and  passing  gradually  into  the  dull  olivaceous  gray,  more  or  less 
rufescent  on  the  abdomen.  Crest  very  slightly  developed.  I cannot  help 
suspecting  that  this  is  Dr.  Jerdon’s  Pams  AtJcinsoni,  the  only  difference  ap- 
pears to  be  the  length  of  the  tarsus  in  that  form,  which  is  less  than  in  any 
specimen  of  Loph.  Beavani  which  I possess,  otherwise  the  measurements  cor- 
respond exactly. 

Loph.  Beavani  is  by  far  the  most  common  tit  in  the  pine  forests  of 
Sikkim.  Both  on  the  Chola  range,  and  in  the  northern  valleys,  I met  with  it 
in  abundance. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  upper  figure  in  the  plate  of  L.  rubidi- 
ventris  in  Gould’s  Buds  of  Asia,  pt.  XI,  represents  this  species. 

642  L.  /Ewan rtrs,  (Hodgs.).  Mr.  Blyth  pointed  out  in  the  Ibis  for 
1867,  p.  34,  that  this  bird  is  a Lopliophanes.  Not  only  is  it  so,  hut  the 
crest  is  comparatively  longer  than  in  allied  species.  No  complete  description 
appears  ever  to  have  been  given  of  it. 

Adult.  Head  above  and  a long  recurved  crest  glossy  black  ; a rather  large 
spot  on  the  nape,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  extending  from 
the  gape  below  the  eye  to  a considerable  distance  behind  the  ear  coverts, 
pure  white ; back  dark  ashy,  often  tinged  with  olivaceous,  passing  into 
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dull  olive  on  the  rump,  wings  and  tail  brown,  edged  olivaceous  exter- 
nally, the  quills  with  whitish  inner  margins  ; all  the  larger  wing  coverts  and 
some  of  the  smaller  primary  coverts  with  white  or  isabelline  spots,  forming 
two  very  well  marked  bars ; chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast,  with  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  breast,  behind  the  white  spot  black,  lower  breast  and  abdomen 
fawn  colour,  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  rather  olivaceous.  Iris  dark  brown 
legs  leaden  gray,  bill  black.  Length  before  skinning  4 to  4'1,  wing  2 3 to 
2 4,  tail  l'G5  to  1-8,  tarsus,  0 65  to  0 7,  bill  from  forehead  027  to  0'3  inch. 

In  the  young  bird  the  head  is  dull  black,  cheek  spots  primerose  yellow, 
back  olive,  chin  and  throat  brown,  breast  and  abdomen  olivaceous. 

This  is  rather  less  common  than  the  other  two  species  but  it  is  far  from 
rare  in  the  Sikkim  pine  forests  and  has  the  same  distribution.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  L.  melanolophus,  (Vig.),  but  the  coloration  of  the  under  parts  is 
different. 

In  September  and  October,  these  three  crested  tits  were  found,  old  and 
young,  associating  in  large  flocks,  together  with  JPhylloscopi , Certliici  n ipa- 
lensis,  and,  below  10,000  feet,  with  Yuhinoe,  Minla  ignotincta  and  some 
other  Lew  trichina,  and  Siphia  strophiata.  The  tits  are  perhaps  the  most 
abundant  of  all,  and  may  be  seen  actively  hunting  over  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  different  trees,  pines,  birch,  &e.  for  insects. 

635  iEoLTHAnscus  iouschistus,  (Hodgs.). — Forehead,  centre  line  of 
head  and  nape,  a collar  completely  encircling  the  neck,  a band  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  on  each  side,  passing  below  the  ear  coverts,  and  all  the 
lower  parts,  except  the  chin  and  throat,  rufescent  fawn,  or  dull  ferruginous, 
lores  and  sides  of  head  including  a broad  stripe  over  each  eye,  and  a narrower 
one  underneath,  uniting  behind  and  running  back  past  the  nape,  glossy  black  ; 
ear  coverts  fawn  colour  with  black  mixed  ; back  grey  with  an  olivaceous 
tinge,  quills  and  wing  coverts  dark  brown  with  slightly  paler  edgings  exter- 
nally, the  quills  with  whitish  inner  margins  ; lower  wing  coverts  paler  fawn 
than  the  breast.  Tail  brown,  the  central  rectrices  darker  on  the  inner  web, 
the  three  inner  pairs  with  bluish  grey  edges,  the  three  outer  pairs  with  the 
terminal  half  or  rather  more  of  the  outer  web  whitish,  and  a small  portion 
of  the  inner  web  near  the  tip.  Chin  dusky  black,  throat  and  centre  of 
foreneck  silky  white,  mixed  with  black.  Iris  yellow,  (not  brown  as  stated 
by  Hodgson),  legs  yellowish  brown,  bill  black.  Length  taken  before  skinning 
4'5  inches,  wing  2’25,  tail  2T,  tarsus  0 7,  bill  from  forehead  0‘28  inch. 

I met  with  this  bird  but  twice.  On  the  first  occasion  a flock  of  20 
or  30  were  hunting  about  on  birch  and  pine  trees  at  about  10,000  feet  near 
Lachung ; on  the  second  occasion  a smaller  flock  were  similarly  occupied  at 
about  9,000  feet  in  the  Lachen  valley.  It  is  probably  only  found  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Northern  Nipal  and  Sikkim. 

But  for  Gould’s  figure  in  the  Birds  of  Asia,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
recognise  this  bird. 
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Motacillida. 

MotACQLA  Hodgsohi,  G.  B.  Gray,  Ibis,  1865,  p.  49.  ? M.  lugubris 

Pall.  ? M.  Cashmiriensis,  Brooks. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  Motacilla;  shot  in  Up- 
per Sikkim  are  of  a species  distinct  from  any  found  in  the  plains  of 
India.  I can  scarcely  have  any  doubt  but  that  they  belong  to  M. 
Hodgsoni  of  Gray,  although  it  is  probable  that  skins  upon  which  that 
species  was  founded  represent  the  winter,  or  at  least  the  autumn  plumage. 
I have  two  specimens  agreeing  well  with  Mr.  Blyth’s  very  brief  account  in 
the  Ibis,  having  very  little  of  the  throat  white  and  a distinct  black  line  from 
the  gape  below  the  eye,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  chin  and  fiom 
another  specimen  in  which  the  change  to  winter  plumage  has  not  proceeded 
so  far,  it  is  evident  that  in  full  summer  garb  the  whole  throat  and  chin  are 
black,  just  as  in  personata,  from  which  this  form  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  black  back  in  the  breeding  season,  and  its  rather  longer  bill.  I will 
give  a somewhat  more  complete  description  of  the  summer  and  winter 
plumage  of  this  bird. 

Summer. — Forehead  and  forepart  of  crown  and  superciliary  stripe,  a 
large  wing  patch  formed  of  the  secondary,  greater  and  medium  coverts, 
narrow  edges  and  tips  to  the  primary  quills  and  broad  ones  to  the  seconda- 
ries, two  outer  tail  feathers,  frequently  but  not  always  with  the  exception  of 
the  inner  edges  of  the  inner  of  the  two  or  of  both,  and  lowci  paits  from 
the  breast  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  black.  Perhaps  the  extreme  chm 
and  a narrow  stripe  running  back  from  each  side  of  the  base  ol  the  lower 
mandible  may  remain  white,  but  I suspect  not. 

In  winter  plumage,  the  bird  appears  scarcely  to  differ  from  M.  Luzonien- 
sis.  In  a specimen  shot  on  October  4th,  there  is  still  a broader  gorget  on  the 
breast  than  in  that  species,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  difference.  The  whole 
face  is  white,  the  moustachial.  stripe  having  vanished.  The  back  is  grey, 
hinder  part  of  crown  and  nape  black,  wings  and  tail  feathers  as  m summer 
plumage,  except  that  the  wing  patch  is  not  quite  so  pure  a w e-  10 
flanks  are  greyish.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  examp  e o Jl 
Luzoniensis,  but  I think  not.  All  these  species  of  wagtail  are  nearly 
undistinguishable  in  whiter  dress. 

The  intermediate  plumage,  which  I suppose  to  be  that  on  which  the 
species  was  founded,  has  the  face  white,  except  a line  from  the  gape  below 
i-i ...i  +v„.  Dar  coverts.  The  dimensions  are 
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Young  birds  are  uniformly  grey  on  the  head  and  hack,  sides  of  head  and 
lower  parts  white,  with  a narrow  black  pectoral  gorget. 

Without  specimens  I cannot  tell  if  this  bird  differs  from  M.  lugubris, 
Pall.  Tho  Japanese  bird  called  M.  lugens  by  Temminck  and  Schlegel  in 
the  Fauna  Japonica  {HI.  japonica,  Swinhoe),  and  considered  by  them  to  be 
Pallas’s  bird,  is  shewn  hy  Tristram  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  291,)  to  be  entirely  distinct, 
it  being  easily  recognised  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  primary  quills  being 
white,  and  Mr.  Tristram  considers  the  true  _3 [.  lugubris,  Temminck,  to  be  an 
African  species.  But  Mr.  J.  It.  Gray  in  bis  ‘ Hand  list’  gives  the  locality  for 
Jlf.  lugubris,  Pall.,  (a  different  bird  probably  from  Temminck’s)  as  Northern 
Asia  and  Persia,  and  quotes  the  figure  in  Gould’s  birds  of  Europe. 

Now  the  bird  in  winter  plumage  on  Gould’s  plate  agrees  very  well  with 
JtT.  ILodgsoni,  and  the  bird  in  summer  plumage  only  differs  in  having  a 
narrow  white  line  from  behind  the  eye  to  the  lower  breast  somewhat  as  in 
M.  alba.  The  figures  rather  exceed  the  Sikkim  birds  in  size,  but  in  most  of 
Gould’s  figures  the  dimensions  are  a little  too  large.  The  bill  too  in  the  plate 
appears  a little  shorter.  I cannot,  therefore,  feel  sure  that  the  forms  are 
identical,  but  I think  it  very  probable  that  they  are. 

I met  with  no  wagtails  in  Eastern  Sikkim,  but  on  ascending  to  about 
12,000  feet  in  the  Lachung  valley  I found  them  common.  It  is  probable  that 
they  breed  here,  for  I had  seen  none  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  but  few 
migratory  birds  had  made  their  appearance  on  September  11th  when  I first 
met  with  them.  All  were  beginning  to  change  their  plumage. 

Bun  i'tes  vi  hi nis,  Gm. — A single  young  specimen  in  grey  plumage  was 
obtained  at  Yeomatong  (12,000  feet)  on  the  13th  September.  It  was 
doubtless  migrating. 

Alaudidce. 

696  Pipastes  agtxis  ? Sykes. — Whether  the  common  Indian  tree  pipit 
is  to  be  called  P.plumatus,  Mull.,  P.  arboreus,  Bechst,,  P.  agilis,  Sykes  or 
P.  maculatus,  Hodgs.,  I must  leave  others  to  decide.  On  Mr.  Blyth’s 
authority,  Dr.  Jordon  in  his  appendix  refers  Ant  1ms  agilis,  Sykes,  to  A. 
arboreus,  and  substitutes  Mr.  Hodgson’s  name  maculatus  for  the  Indian 
race.  Mr.  Blyth  in  his  commentary  in  the  Ibis,  1867,  p.  31,  uses  Sykes’s 
name,  but  says  that  Sykes’s  type  has  more  the  appearance  of  the  European 
trivialis  (=  arboreus— plumatm  teste  Gray  Hand  list,  p.  251).  Von  Pelzeln 
(Ibis,  1868,  p.  312,)  is  inclined  to  unite  the  Indian  and  European  forms,  but 
almost  all  European  writers  keep  them  distinct.*  Lastly  Mr.  Hume  (Ibis, 
1870,  p.  287,)  points  out  that  in  his  large  collection  he  has  representatives 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Eurojiean  tree  pipit,  together  with  numerous  forms 
intermediate  between  them  and  the  forms  described  by  Hodgson  and  Sykes, 

* Comp.  Walden,  Ibis,  1868,  p.  312  note.  Gray,  Hand  list  1.  c.,  &c. 
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but  he  adds  that  there  are  several  of  his  Indian  types  unrepresented  by 
European  specimens.  Under  these  circumstances  I cannot  help  thinking  it 
highly  probable  that  there  are  really  two  distinct  races,  one  found  in  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  the  other  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  that  the  two  meet  in 
India,  and  in  the  countries  due  North  of  India  in  which  they  interbreed. 
We  know  that  India  is  the  limit  of  Eastern  and  Western  forms  in  several 
migratory  birds,  as  Motacilla  Luzoniensis  and  M.  alba  ;*  Erythrosterna  parva 
and  E.  leucura,  &c.,  and  the  same  may  very  possibly  be  the  case  with  the 
tree  pipits.  Chinese  examples  would  go  far  to  settle  this  question.  If  they 
are  identical  with  the  species  from  Bengal,  whilst  birds  from  Western  India 
are,  as  we  are  assured,  undistinguishable  from  European  examples,  it  will  be 
fair  to  look  upon  intermediate  forms  as  hybrids. 

I saw  no  tree  pipits  in  Eastern  or  Northern  Sikkim  until  about  the 
20th  September,  then  they  appeared  in  considerable  numbers.  Two 
specimens  which  I have  preserved  are  more  olive  above  and  more  fulvous 
below  than  those  usually  shot  in  the  plains  of  India.  They  have  broad 
fulvous  edges  to  the  wing  coverts  and  green  margins  to  the  quills,  whilst 
these  are  whitish  in  birds  from  Central  India. 

Comparing  my  specimens  with  the  figure  of  Antlins  arboreus  in  Gould  s 
Birds  of  Europe,  the  bill  in  the  former  appears  decidedly  larger. 

601  Atvttttts  stiuolatus,  Blyth. — Common  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Sikkim.  I found  it  in  clearings  at  a little  below  7 ,000  feet  early  in 
September,  and  at  Phalung  above  15,000  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

605  A.  eosaceus,  Hodgs. — It  is,  I believe, pretty  generally  admitted  that 
this  bird  is  distinct  from  (A.  Cecilii,  Sav.  (=  A.  cervinus,  Pall.).  Mr.  Hume 
is  doubtful  on  the  subject  (Ibis  1871,  p.  35),  but  Mr.  Tristram  (ib.  p.  233,) 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a diflerent  race,  and  he  further  separates  as 
A.  japonicus,  Temm.  and  Schl.,  the  race  found  in  China,  Eastern  Siberia, f &c. 

Whether  the  latter  be.  not  A.  rosaceus,  Hodgs.,  in  winter  plumage 
remains  to  be  determined.  I cannot  believe  that  the  birds  with  olive  backs 
and  yellow  axillaries  which  abound  in  Sikkim  are  represented  by  any  stage 
of  plumage  of  A.  Cecilii ; at  least  such  specimens  as  I have  seen  are 
certainly  different.  Specimens  obtained  by  Major  Godwin-Austen  on  the 
Khasi  Hills  were  precisely  like  mine  from  Sikkim. 

I found  Anthus  rosaceus  common  on  the  Chola  range  in  August,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  Northern  Sikkim,  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet.  It  doubtless 
breeds  at  these  elevations,  and  it  is,  I believe,  a constant  resident  in  the 
Himalayas,  rarely  or  never  descending  to  the  plains.  I presume  Mr. 

* Can  if.  dulchunensis  be  a hybrid  race  between  these  two.  Some  specimens  from 
Western  India  have  no  more  white  on  the  wings  than  the  European  bird. 

+ Mr.  G.  B.  Gray  does  the  same  in  his  Hand  list,  but  marks  A jwponicus  as 
doubtful. 
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Tristram  means  the  Himalayas  by  North  India,  when  he  says  that  this 
bird  is  common  in  the  latter  at  all  seasons.  The  distinction  is  important. 
Most  Anglo-Indians  when  they  speak  of  North  India,  mean  the  Panjab  and 
North-West  Provinces,  not  the  Himalayas,  and  the  fauna  of  the  two  regions 
is  quite  different. 

761  Alauda  ( Oalmdrella ) bbachydactyla,  Temm.— Common  in  flocks 
in  all  the  higher  valleys  of  Northern  Sikkim  above  12,000  feet.  I found  it 
especially  abundant  at  Yeomatong  12,000  feet,  Momay,  15,000,  and  Phalung 
10,000.  At  the  latter  place  early  in  October  the  short  toed  larks  were  in 
flocks  of  several  hundreds,  just  as  they  are  found  in  March  in  the  plains  of 
India. 

Jeidon,  in  the  generic  character  of  Calandrella,  assigns  a minute  first 
primary  to  this  bird.  I cannot  find  it  in  any  Indian  specimens,  and  I have 
examined  skins  from  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces,  aad  Nagpur  besides 
those  from  Upper  Sikkim.  That  it  is  also  absent  in  European  and  African 
specimens  is,  I think,  clear,  because  Cabanis  in  the  Museum  Heineanum, 
places  Calandrella  ( Calandritis , Cab.)  with  Otocorgs  in  a distinct  subfamily 
fiom  the  other  larks  on  account  of  their  wanting  the  rudimentary  first 
primary. 

Otocobis  Elwesi  sp.  nov.  O.  torque  frontali  tenui,  loris,  genis,pileo 
cristis  duobus  sincipitalibus , et  fascia  lata  pectorali  nigris  ; f route  superiori 
superciliis  latis,  regione  auriculari , lateribus  colli,  rnento,  gula,  pectore, 
inferiori  abdomineque  alb  is ; nucha,  cervice,  uropggio  et  tectricibus  alarum 
pallide  griseo-lilacinis ; dorso  pallide  brunneo,  und  cum  supracaudalibus 
fusco-striato ; remigibus  brunneis : primi  pogonio  eaterno  albo,  primariis 
cceteris  albescente-,  sccundariis  albo  margimtis  et  terminatis  ; tribus  remigi. 
bus  ultimis  elongatis,  et  rectricibus  mediis  brunneis,  latissime  fulvo-limbatis, 
cceteris  rectricibus  nigricantibus,  duobus  extemis  utrinque  albo  limbatis  et 
terminatis  ; rostro  nigro,  subtus  ad  basin  pallido,  pedibus  nigris.  Long,  tota 
7'75  : long,  alee  4'7,  caudee  3'2,  tarsi  0.9,  digiti  posterioris  cum  ungue  0 75, 
unguis  rnodo  0'3S,  rostri  a f route  0-4,  a rictu  0 6. 

Narrow  frontal  band,  lores,  sides  of  head  below  the  eye,  and  a band 
running  back  below  the  ear  coverts,  but  not  extending  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  crown  of  the  head,  two  sincipital  tufts,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast 
black  ; forehead  above  the  black  band,  broad  supercilia  running  back  from  it, 
with  the  ear  coverts,  sides  of  the  neck  intervening  between  the  black  of  the 
cheeks  and  that  of  the  breast,  throat  lower  breast  and  abdomen  white ; nape, 
back  of  neck,  rump  and  wing  coverts  pale  greyish  lilac  ; back  pale  fulvous 
brown  with  narrow  dusky  central  stripes  to  the  feathers,  upper  tail  coverts 
long,  pale  brown  with  narrow  central  stripes  and  whitish  edges  ; quills  brown, 
the  fn  st  primary  with  a white  outer  web,  remaining  primaries  with  narrow 
isabelline  edges  and  tips  which  become  whito  on  the  secondaries,  the  three 
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last  quills  (tertiaries)  and  the  central  tail  feathers  brown  with  hroad  fulvous 
margins,  the  other  tail  feathers  blackish  with  very  narrow  pale  tips  which 
can  only  he  apparent  in  a freshly  moulted  specimen,  the  t\\  o outer  rectrices  on 
each  side  edged  aad  tipped  with  white,  most  broadly  on  the  outermost  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  outer  web  is  white  ; wing  lining  white  ; flanks  lulvous  ; 
bill  black  above,  pale  near  the  haso  below  ; legs  black,  soles  of  feet  yellowish. 

This  species  is  nearer  to  O.  penicillata  than  to  O.  longirostris.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  black  of  the  sides  ol  the  neck  not 
joining  that  on  the  breast,  and  apparently  by  its  more  lilac  coloration.  From 
O.  longirostris  it  differs  in  its  much  shorter  bill,  black  legs,*  paler  tints  of  the 
upper  plumage,  and  the  purer  white  of  the  lower  parts.  Specimens  of  O. 
longirostris  in  the  Indian  Museum  have  no  black  frontal  band  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  and  the  black  of  the  crown  is  not  distinctly  defined,  but  passes  into 
the  brown  of  the  nape,  whereas  in  the  new  species  the  margin  is  distinct. 

From  O.  alpestris  it  differs  entirely  in  coloration,  it  is  much  paler  above 
and  purer  white  below,  it  wants  the  broad  dark  centres  to  the  feathers  of  the 
mantle,  and  although  my  specimen  is  evidently  in  freshly  moulted  winter 
plumage,  there  is  no  trace  of  yellow  on  the  head.  Judging  from  Gou  s 
figure  in  the  Birds  of  Europe,  O.  alpestris  wants  the  black  frontal  band  of 
0.  Elwesi,  and  the  hind  claw  in  the  former  is  decidedly  longer. 

Three  specimens  of  this  homed  lark  were  shot  by  Captain  Elwes  close 
to  Kongra  Lama  pass,  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet.  I did  not  myself 
notice  any  at  this  spot,  but  I believe  I saw  some  near  the  Donkia  p 1 ^ 
nearly  18,000  feet  elevation.  The  only  specimen  I possess,  for  w ic  am 
indebted  to  Captain  Elwes,  is  in  beautiful  condition,  having  evi  en  y is 
completed  its  autumnal  moult. 


Accentoridce. 

So  far  as  I can  judge,  the  Accentors  have  as  good  a claim  to  form  a 
distinct  family  as  the  buntings  or  larks  have.  Scarcely  any  two  ornithologists 
assign  the  same  poition  to  them,  they  rank  alternately  as  thrushes,  warblers, 

Amvelidce  and  finches. 

652  Accentor  nipalenbis,  Hodgs.-This  bird  was  by  no  means  rare  at 
high  elevations  in  the  Lacin', ng  valley.  Elwes  obtained  it  at  the  Tankra-la.  I 
shot  it  on  the  hills  above  Yeomatong,  and  near  Momay  Samdong.  I never 
saw  it  below  14,000  feet,  nor  far  from  a glacier  indeed  the  moraines  of 
glaciers  appeared  to  me  its  most  common  haunt  Sometimes  it  was  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  three  or  four  birds  occurred  together,  on  the  ground  or  on 
rocks  In  the  Lachen  valley  I did  not  meet  with  it,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  that  valley,  it  appeared  to  be  completely  replaced  by  A.  ruleculoides. 

* Two  specimens  of  0.  longirostris  from  the  Western  Himalayas  in  the  Indian 
Museum  have  brown  legB,  like  the  figure  in  P.  L.  S.  1855,  Aves,  pi.  CXI. 
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654  A.  steophiatus,  Hodgs. — I obtained  at  Yeomatong,  about  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  a single  specimen  of  wliat  may  be  the  young  of  this 
species.  It  differs  in  the  breast  being  fulvous  with  broad  black  streaks 
instead  of  uniformly  ferruginous.  The  claws  too  appear  to  be  a little 
straighter.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  distinct,  but  it  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  it  is  a young  bird. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Atkinson  for  an  adult  specimen  of  A. 
strophiatu#  obtained  on  the  Singalela  range. 

656  A.  lurliKCUU)fi>KS,  Hodgs. — This  bird  was  only  seen  in  the  Upper 
Lachen  valley  above  14,000  feet,  together  with  Leucosticte  hcematopygia, 
Otocoris  JElwesi,  and  other  birds  belonging  evidently  to  the  Tibetan  fauna. 
Whole  head  and  neck  greyish  brown,  rather  browner  above,  and  greyer 
below,  back  feathers  blackish  brown  with  broad  rufous  brown  margins, 
shoulder  of  wing  greyish  brown,  the  quills  and  coverts  dark  brown  with 
rufous  or  fulvous  brown  margins,  broader  on  the  last  secondaries  and  coverts, 
and  both  ranges  of  the  latter  with  whitish  tips,  tail  feathers  the  same  colour 
as  the  quills  with  very  slight  pale  edges,  breast  ferruginous,  abdomen  whitish, 
flanks  fulvous  with  a few  dark  streaks  ; iris  clear  pale  brown,  bill  black,  legs 
reddish  brown.  Dimensions  taken  before  skinning  : length  6 3,  wing  2'9, 
tail  2'55,  tarsus  0’95,  bill  from  forehead  0P45  in. 

This  bird  was  met  with  on  hill  sides,  and  had,  like  A.  nipalensis,  an 
especial  preference  for  the  piles  of  loose  blocks  of  rock  and  stones  so  com- 
mon at  high  elevations  and  in  glacier  regions. 

Fringillidce. 

Mycebobas  MEEATTOXANTTnis,  (Hodgs.). — Two  or  three  specimens  were 
seen  at  moderate  elevations  in  Northern  Sikkim.  For  the  only  one  I have 
I am  indebted  to  Captain  Elwes.  It  was  shot  at  about  11,000  feet  in 
the  Lachung  valley  near  Yeomatong. 

PrEEiitrLA  eeythbocephala,  (Vigors). — I shot  one  specimen  at  about 
11,000  feet  on  the  Chola.  range,  and  another  at  the  same  elevation  in  the 
Lachen  valley.  It  appears  not  to  he  a common  bird  in  Northern  Sikkim. 

The  head  in  the  male  is  dull  scarlet  or  bright  ferruginous  rather  than 
dull  crimson,  chin  black,  and  the  white  tips  to  be  larger  wing  coverts  are 
wanting  in  adults  ; the  primary  coverts  in  both  sexes  arc  dull  black  through- 
out, outer  secondary  coverts  black  with  grey  tips,  the  black  decreasing  in 
amount  towards  the  body. 

A young  male  has  the  head  greenish  like  the  female,  but  with  some 
dashes  of  red,  the  throat  and  flanks  also  greenish,  middle  of  the  breast 
ferruginous. 

Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  from  forehead. 


Male 3 1 2.55  065  0'3G 

Female, 3-  25  0‘35 
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Central  tail  feathers  in  both  sexes  about  half  inch  short  of  the  outer  ones. 

P.  nepaxeitsis,  Hodgs. — One  specimen  obtained  on  the  Laehen  valley 
at  about  10,000  feet.  Like  the  last  it  did  not  appear  to  ho  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Neither  Captain  Elwes  nor  I obtained  the  rare  P.  erythaca,  Blyth. 

733  PvTinirorLECTF.s  efauletta,  Hodgs. — A male  was  shot  by  Captain 
Elwes  at  about  11,000  feet  on  the  Chola  range.  No  specimens  were  obtained 
in  Northern  Sikkim,  nor  was  this  bird  seen  there. 

Carpadacus.  A female  or  young  male  shot  near  Lachung  differs  both  in 
coloration  and  structure  from  the  female  of  C.  erythrinus.  The  bill  is 
longer  and  more  pyrrliuline,  the  colour  is  uniformly  hair  brown  above,  darker 
than  in  C.  erythrinus,  and  with  no  dark  centres  to  the  feathers,  nor  pale  tips 
to  the  wing  coverts,  the  rump  alone  having  an  olivaceous  tinge.  Beneath 
it  is  white,  sullied  on  the  throat,  breast  and  flanks  ; darkest  and  with  faint 
brown  mesial  streaks  to  the  feathers  on  the  breast.  Wing  3'2,  tail  2 2, 
tarsus  072,  hill  from  forehead  0 45  inch. 

About  Chungtdm  and  Latong  at  the  end  of  September  I found  flocks 
of  rose-finches  which  at  the  time  I took  for  O.  erythrinus  in  summer  plum- 
age. I only  preserved  a male,  but  this  also  appears  to  have  a larger  bill  than 
the  common  Indian  rose-finch.  I find  another  male  specimen  in  the  Indian 
Museum  from  Leh  in  Western  Tibet,  apparently  of  the  same  race.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  these  buds  are  the  males  of  the  above  species. 

It  is  doubtless  also  to  this  form  that  Bonaparte  alludes  (Consp.  Gen. 
Av.  I,  p.  534,)  under  the  head  of  Carpodacus  erythrinus,  when  he  says 
“ Specpnina  ex  Kamschatka  a cl.  Kittlitzo  allata  in  Mus.  Maguntia  vidimus, 

1 rostro  latiore,  mag  is  incurvo ; ruhro  colore  vividiore,  nec  roseo,  nec  coccineo, 

‘ tergo  magis  rubente." 

740  Pkopassee  thuea,  Bon.  P.  frontalis,  Blyth.  This  beautiful  rose 
finch  is  common  on  the  Chola  range  above  12,000  feet,  keeping  mostly  to 
the  rhododendron  bushes,  but  sometimes  seen  on  grassy  hill  sides.  It  was 
rare  in  Northern  Sikkim.  The  birds  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  single  or  in 
pairs,  and  were  probably  breeding ; but  I saw  no  young  ones.  It  was 
doubtless  later  in  the  year  that  they  were  found  in  flocks  on  mount  Tonglu 
by  Captain  Beavan,  at  a lower  elevation  than  any  were  seen  by  us.  (Ibis, 
1868  p.  177). 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  P.  thura  taken  from  freshly  killed 
specimens : — 


Length.  Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  from  forehead. 

Male, 6-5  325  3‘  1 0-48 

Female 65  3'2  275  0-98  0.46 

Since  returning  from  Darjiling  I have  received  from  Mr.  Mandelli  an 
undescribed  species  of  the  genus,  obtained  on  the  Singalela  range.  This  I 
have  called  P.  saluratus. 
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747  PvuimosPiZA  punicea,  Hodgs. — A single  male  of  this  large  finch 
was  shot  by  me  at  about  14,000  feet  elevation  on  the  Chola  range,  on  a 
grassy  hill  side,  with  scattered  hushes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky 
crags. 

746  Peocaedtjelis  Nipalensis,  Hodgs. — I saw  this  bird  once  or  twice 
on  the  Chola  range  at  about  13,000  to  14,000  feet  elevation,  and  a specimen 
was,  I think,  shot  by  Captain  Elwes.  It  was  seen  on  open  grassy  ground 
with  scattered  rocks  and  scrub  rhododendron. 

750  Chbtsomitets  spotoides,  (Vigors). — Common  in  small  flocks  up 
to  about  9,000  feet  locally  in  the  Lachung  valley,  keeping  to  clearings  or 
grassy  hill  sides.  I did  not  notice  the  Siskin  either  on  the  Chola  range  or 
at  high  elevations  in  Northern  Sikkim.  It  probably  breeds  at  moderate 
altitudes.  I found  flocks  early  in  September  as  low  as  7,000  feet,  at  Kedam, 
between  Chdngtam  and  LacMng. 

753  FEiNGiLr.AunA  nemo  bicola,  Hodgs. — Elwes  obtained  one  speci- 
men which,  1 believe,  belonged  to  this  species,  at  the  Tankra  pass.  I did  not 
meet  with  the  bird  myself,  nor  have  I compared  Elwes’s  specimen  since 
returning,  but  this  bird  has  been  frequently  obtained  in  Sikkim  before. 
(Blyth,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  45). 

Leucosticte  HiEMATOPYGiA,  Gould. — I only  met  with  this  bird  within 
a mile  or  two  of  Kangra  Lama  pass,  at  an  elevation  exceeding  15,000  feet. 
There  it  was  abundant  in  flocks  of  15  or  20.  It  has  a rather  swift  flight, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  country  it  inhabits,  in  autumn  at  all  events, 
must  always  settle  on  the  ground  or  on  rocks. 

In  none  of  my  specimens  are  the  pink  edges  to  the  feathers  of  the  rump 
much  developed,  and  in  some,  doubtless  young  birds,  they  are  entirely  want- 
ing ; the  distinction  is  not  sexual,  for  I have  more  than  one  female  in  which 
they  are  fairly  developed.  The  head  too  is  much  paler  in  colour  than  in 
Gould’s  figure  in  the  Birds  of  Asia ; some  specimens  have  the  head  feathers 
dark  at  the  base  with  broad  brown  margins,  which  would  doubtless  wear  off 
in  the  spring  as  in  JSuspixa  melanocephala.  The  iris  is  brown  ; bill  black, 
except  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  where  it  is  greenish  ; legs  black. 
Dimensions  taken  on  fresh  specimens. 

Length.  Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  from  forehead. 


Male 7 4 6 31  0 85  0'45  inch. 

Female 7 4'3  31  0’85  0'42  „ 


Moktieeingilla  btjficollis,  sp.  nov.  Mas  capite  dorsoque  pallidescente 
hrunneis,  hoc  late  fuscescente  slriato  ; frontc  albescent  c,  uropygio  rufescente  ; 
superciliis,  genis,  mento  et  gala  media  albis  ; loris,  linea  infraoculari,  (postice 
supra  regionem  auricularem  producta  et  brunnesoente,)  et  slriis  duobus 
gularibus,  una  ut  cinque  ab  mandibuli  producta,  postice  diver  gent  ibus,  nigris  ; 
regione  auricular i et  colli  laleribus  ferrugineis,  spatio  parvo  cilbo  subtus  ad 
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gulam  interveniente  ; remigibus  brunneis,  extus,  primo  exeepto,  fulvo-,  intux 
alio  marginat is  ; prirni  pogonio  externo  et  pennarum  singularum,  propter  4 
primus  et  tres  ultimas,  maeulis  magnis  basin  versus  pogonionm  internorum 
albis  ; tectricibus  alarum  minoribus  plerumque  albis  ; angulo  alee  grisescente  ; 
supracaudalibus  fulvis  elongatis,  rectricibus  mediis  fusco  brunneis,  fulvo  mar- 
ginatis,  cceteris  basin  versus  pallide  cinereis,  postice  et  ad  margines  albescen- 
tibus,  terminationibus  semipollicaribus  cum  rectricibus  mediis  concoloribus  ; 
pectore  abdominergue  albis,  vix  fulvo  tinctis ; iridibus  rufescenti-brunneis, 
rostro  pedibusque  nigris.  Long,  tota  6,  long,  alee  3 75,  caudce  2’35,  tarsi  082, 
rostri  a fronts  042,  poll.  (Angl.). 

Fiemina  f route  albcscente  et  uropggio  rufescente  ; torque  collari  subtus 
hand  interrupts,  postice  brunneo.  Habitat  in  Tibet. 

Male.  Forehead  whitish  passing  into  the  rather  pale  umber  brown  of 
the  head  ; supereilia  white  ; lores  and  a line  from  them  passing  under  the  eye 
black,  this  line  is  continued  posteriorly  over  the  ear  coverts,  and  its  colour 
changes  to  dark  ferruginous  ; hack  umber  brown  with  broad  central  dusky 
streaks  to  the  feathers,  rump  more  ferruginous  ; wings  brown,  the  first  prima- 
ry with  the  outer  web  white,  the  others  with  fulvous  outer  margins,  all  with 
white  internal  edges,  and  a broad  white  wing  band,  only  visible  on  the  ex- 
panded wing,  formed  by  a large  spot  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  primaries 
except  the  first  four,  and  the  whole  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web  of  the 
remaining  quills  except  the  last  three,  which  have  broad  fulvous  borders  ; 
smaller  wing  coverts  mostly  white,  angle  of  the  wing  greyish.  Upper  tail 
coverts  very  long,  pale  umber  with  a fulvous  tinge  ; central  tail  feathers  and 
the  tips  of  the  remainder  for  about  half  an  inch  dark  brown  with  fulvous 
margins,  basal  portion  of  all  the  tail  feathers  except  the  central  pair  pale 
ashy  with  some  white  on  both  inner  and  outer  webs  between  the  grey  por- 
tion and  the  brown  tips,  increasing  in  quantity  on  the  outer  feathers,  and 
running  up  the  external  web  which  is  entirely  white  in  the  outermost  pair. 
Sides  of  the  head  below  the  black  eye  streak,  chin  and  throat  white,  with  two 
black  lines,  one  from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  running  back- 
wards and  diverging  ; ear  coverts  bright  ferruginous,  sides  ot  the  neck  the 
same,  hut  a little  paler,  the  rufous  tint  forming  a demi-collar,  only  inter- 
rupted for  a very  narrow  space  in  front ; remainder  of  the  lower  parts  white 
with  an  isabelline  tinge.  Iris  reddish  brown,  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  female  wants  the  whitish  forehead  and  the  rufescent  tinge  on  the 
rump  ; the  demi-collar  is  brown  posteriorly,  and,  in  the  only  specimen  ob- 
tained, it  is  continuous  round  the  front  of  the  neck. 

The  dimensions  given  above  were  taken  from  a male  before  skinning. 
The  following  are  taken  from  two  other  skins,  a male  and  a female. 

Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Hind  claw.  Bill  from  forehead.  Bill  from  gape. 

Male, 363  223  0'85  036  042  053 

Female, 356  21  0'87  032  0'43  0’54 
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This  bird  differs  widely  from  every  described  form.  In  structure  it  is 
closely  allied  to  M.  nivalis,  and  differs  from  Leuoosticte  in  its  shorter  wings 
and  tail.  The  plumage  may  become  whiter  in  the  winter. 

I met  with  one  flock  of  this  new  finch  near  Kangra  Lama  pass,  and 
with  another  at  Phalung,  both  places  inhabited  by  purely  Tibetan  forms,  and  at 
elevations  of  15,000  to  16,000  feet.  It  is  probably  common  in  Tibet.  Dr. 
Stoliczka  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  undescribed  Montifringilla 
found  by  him  in  Ladak  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1868,  pt.  II,  p,  62),  but  of  which  his 
specimen  is  not  now  in  Calcutta. 


Corvidco. 

657  Cobvtis  corax,  L.  (O.  Tibetanus,  Hodgs.). — I give  the  measure- 
ments of  four  birds  taken  before  skinning.  They  do  not  exceed  those  given 
by  II.  von  Pelzeln  (Ibis,  1868,  p.  316,)  from  Dr.  Stoliczka’s  notes,  so  that  it 
is  improbable  that  the  Eastern  race  is  really  distinct.  Mr.  Blyth  appears  to 
consider  the  Tibetan  bird  identical  with  the  European,  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  169, 
note,)  and  I learn  from  Captain  Elwes  that  Dr.  Jerdon  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, indeed  ho  placed  O.  Tibetanus  amongst  the  doubtful  species  in  his 
Appendix. 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

Male.  Female.  Sex  not  ascertained. 


Length,,.. 27*  25"5  2e>*75  25  5 

Wing,  19*25  19*  18*75  19- 

Tail,  11*5*  10*75  11*  11- 

Tarsus, 3*  2-lf  2*75  2'75 

Length  of  bill  from  gape, 3 '25  2*85f  3*  3* 

Height  of  ditto, 1*3  l'lf  1*25  1*25 


The  wings  when  closed  just  reach  the  end  of  the  tail  which  is  very 
distinctly  wedge-shaped.  Iris  very  dark  brown. 

Ravens  were  not  seen  much  below  14,000  feet,  but  above  that  elevation 
they  were  common  both  on  the  Chola  range  and  in  Northern  Sikkim. 

660  Corvus  Vaillaxti,J  Less.  (O.  culminatus,  Sykes). — Some  specimens 
from  Northern  Sikkim  are  so  much  larger  than  any  from  the  plains  of  India 
that  I am  strongly  disposed  to  think  them  distinct,  but  other  specimens  from 
the  same  locality  are  no  larger  than  those  from  Calcutta. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  this  species  in  India,  as 
the  following  series  of  measurements  will  shew  : — 

* In  the  dried  specimen  the  tail  moasures  only  10*5,  and  the  height  of  the  bill  is 
1*15,  tarsus  2*7. 

t These  measurements  are  from  the  dried  skin. 

1 Lord  Walden  in  the  Ibis,  1868,  p.  165,  note,  has  pointed  out  that  Lesson’s  name 
C.  Levaillantii  (potius  Vaillo/ati)  has  priority  over  Sykes’s. 
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G9 


Godavar 
Ditto,  .. 


valley,. 


Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Bill  from  gape. 

11-6 

6-75 

2.17 

2-45 

12- 

8- 

235 

2-5 

12-5 

7-5 

2-28 

2-5 

12-5 

7-25 

205 

2-3 

11-6 

6 75 

2 1 

2 3 

• 

Lachung 

had  the  following 

dimensions : — 

21-75 

20- 


Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  from  gape. 

1,  14-25  9-5  2-4  2 35 

2,  13-25  8-75  2-4  2 35 

Neither  of  these  had  completed  its  moult,  hut  probably  the  longest 

quills  and  tail  feathers  are  full  grown.  A specimen  obtained  by  Dr. 

Stoliczka  in  Western  Tibet  measures 

Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  from  forehead. 


Wing. 

135 


2-4 


245 


And  in  all  the  bill,  although  not  longer  from  the  gape,  is  stouter  and  higher, 
and  the  gonys  apppears  longer.  But  on  the  other  hand  a specimen  brought 
by  Captain  Elwes  from  Lac-hung  has  the  wing  only  12'2,  tail  8 me  ies, 
whilst  a specimen  from  the  Cliola  range  has  the  same  measurement  precisely. 
The  sexes  are  unfortunately  not  recorded  on  my  specimens. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I do  not  like  to  propose  a new  name,  but  i 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Himalayan  form  is  larger  than  that  found  m ie 
plains  of  India.  The  dimensions  given  by  Jerdon  for  . cu  mma  us  . 
length  21  inch,  whig  13£,  tail  7J,  equal  those  of  Himalayan  specimens. 
This  variability  in  size  probably  explains  the  difference  ot  "l1’1'11 
Mr.  Blytli,  (Ibis,  1868,  p.  132,)  and  Captain  Beavan  with  Colonel  y 
(Ibis,  isG7,  p.  328),  as  to  the  distinction,  or  otherwise,  oft  ie  m aman  crow. 
Specimens  of  C.  Vaillanti  from  Malacca  precisely  resemble  those  from 

Crows  were  common  up  to  about  13,000  feet,  above  which  elevation 

they  seemed  to  be  replaced  by  ravens.  They  appeare  ar  more  a mm  an  ^ 

about  8,000  feet  in  the  higher  valleys  than  below  that  e ev  a ion  , Wl~'  ) 

large  flocks  of  them  near  most  of  the  villages,  but,  as  usual  with  (7.  Taillanti, 

not  about  houses  like  the  Indian  C.  splendent. 

„ ig  rare  on  the  outer  ranges 

666  NxrcmiAGA  tiEMism.A,  Vigors.— fins  is 

of  Sikkim,  but  common  in  «h.  pi™  fact.  of, the  mfno.  It  is  not  a very 

war,  bird  but  is  usually  to  be  seem  on  the  edges  of  open  ^glades  or  on  trees 

outside  the  forest.  Its  cry  and  Oigbt  am  both  dccdcdl,  eorvme.  I once  sow  a 

pai,  hawking  after  butterfito  just  a crow.  may  .omet.mes  bo  observed  to  do  ; 

tbe  White  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  becomes  very  conspicuous  when  the  birds 

are  thus  engaged.  The  iris  is  dark  brown. 

679  FbeoiluS  GRACirrxs,  L.,  F.  Simalayanus,  Gould.  Von  Pelzeln 
has  pointed  out  (Jour.  f.  Ornith.  for  1868,  and  Ibis,  1868,  p.  317),  that 
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there  is  no  constant  difference  in  size  between  the  Western  Himalayan  choughs 
and  F.  gracwlus.  But  my  specimens  from  Sikkim  with  one  exception,  a 
female  and  probably  a young  bird,  somewhat  exceed  the  dimensions  given  by 
v.  Pelzeln.* 


Wing.  Tail. 

Male  from  Sikkim, 12‘75  6‘5 

Three  females,  ditto, 11-5  to  12-3  5-8  to  6'8 

Male  from  Switzerland,  v.  Pelzeln,  1217  5-52 


Tarsus.  Bill  from  gape. 
2-4  23 

2'2  to  2'35  2-  to  2 3 

207  2-41 


I have  unfortunately  only  one  male  specimen.  In  the  smallest  specimen 
brought  down  by  me  the  wing  does  not  exceed  eleven  inches. 

The  red-billed  chough  is  rather  scarce  on  the  Chola  range.  I only  saw 
it  once  at  about  13,000  feet  elevation.  In  Northern  Sikkim  it  abounded 
from  about  9,000  to  10,000  feet ; at  Momay  Samdong  there  were  many 
about  the  houses,  as  noticed  by  Hooker,  and  at  first  they  were  not  wary, 
but  a few  shots  soon  made  them  wild.  They  are  usually  seen  about  places 
where  yaks  have  been  herded,  hunting  for  insects  under  the  dung,  but  they 
also  feed  on  berries  and  seeds.  The  iris  is  brown. 

680  F.  PYRiuTocoitAx,  (L.)— Dr.  Stoliczka  found  the  yellow-billed 
chough  common  in  Western  Tibet,  whilst  the  red-billed  bird  was  com- 
paratively scarce.  In  Northern  Sikkim  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  ease. 
The  red-billed  chough  abounds,  whilst  the  Alpine  chough  was  only  seen  once. 
I found  a flock,  five  or  six  miles,  below  Kongra  Lama  in  the  Ldchen  valley 
at  a little  below  15,000  feet,  and  at  a place  where  the  fauna  was  principally 
Tibetan,  and  I shot  one  bird  which  measured : length  16  inches,  wing  1125, 
tail  7-5,  tarsus  T75,  bill  from  forehead  IT.  The  iris  is  brown,  bill  yellow' 
feet  red.  The  crop  contained  small  black  berries.  I fail  to  see  the  necessity 
for  placing  the  two  choughs  in  distinct  genera. 

Oarrulus  lUpecularis  was  not  seen  during  the  journey,  although 
Captain  Elwes  obtained  a specimen  from,  I believe,  the  Singalela  range. 
TJrocissa  flavirostris  I saw  at  Lachung  frequently,  but  not  above  8,000  feet. 


Order — ComiMBiE. 


Columbida. 

783  Alsocomfs  Hodgsoni.  (Vigors)  .—Captain  Elwes  shot  this  wood 
pigeon  at  about  13,000  feet  elevation  near  the  Tankra-la.  I did  not  meet 
with  it. 


790  Columba  i.euconota,  Vigors.— Locally  distributed  throughout  the 
igher  ranges  of  Sikkim,  very  common  in  places,  rare  in  others.  This  is  of 
course  the  pigeon  to  which  Hooker  refers  as  almost  the  only  animal  food  he 
could  obtain  at  this  place  (Him.  Jour.  II,  p.  72). 


h * VonPe,zeln’3  measurements  are,  I presume,  in  Vienna  inches  and  lines;  these  I 
are  ^ P • 6 °f  comParisoll>  converted  into  English  inches.  If  his  measurements 
ans  inc  ies  and  lines,  they  would  be  rather  more. 
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1 never  noticed  tliis  pigeon  above  about  13,000  feet.  Its  habits  and 
flight  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  rock  pigeon. 

Order — Galt.is.i:. 

PteroclidcB. 

Sybbhaptes  Tibet ayus,  Gould. — This  fine  sand-grouse  does  not  oc'eur 
in  Sikkim,  but  it  appears  to  be  found  just  north  of  the  frontier  in  Eastern 
Tibet,  and  four  live  birds  were  presented  to  us  by  the  Governor  of  Kam- 
bajong.  They  differed  from  Gould's  figure  in  the  Birds  of  Asia  in  having  the 
ferruginous  gorget  extending  completely  round  the  back  of  the  neck,  although 
narrower  behind  than  at  the  sides. 

In  captivity  these  birds  were  rather  noisy,  their  double  cry  being 
frequently  uttered.  I succeeded  in  bringing  two  to  Calcutta  alive,  but  they 
only  survived  a few  days,  although  apparently  in  health  when  they  reached 
the  plains. 

Pliasianidce. 

804  LorHOPHOETJS  Impeyantts,  (Latham). — The  monal  is  not  a com- 
mon bird  in  Sikkim,  it  is,  however,  found  throughout  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country  at  a higher  elevation  than  any  other  species.  In  September  I 
occasionally  saw  birds  as  high  as  14,000  and  15,000  feet,  above  the  level  of 
forest.  They  are  very  wary,  and  keep  much  to  the  rhodondendron  sciub 
which  usually  covers  the  sides  of  the  valleys  for  some  distance  above  the 
limits  of  the  pine  trees ; I have  occasionally  seen  them  feeding  in  the  open 
towards  evening. 

805  Cerioenis  sat  yea,  (L.)— The  horned  pheasant  is  always  called 
Monal  by  the  Ghorkas  and  other  Hindustani  speaking  people  of  Sikkim.  It 
inhabits  a lower  zone  than  the  true  Monal,  but  I never  saw  it  below  8,000 
feet  in  Northern  Sikkim.  In  winter  it  may  descend  lower.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  decidedly  scarce  in  the  Lachen  and  Lachung  valleys ; far  more  so  than 
it  is  on  the  higher  hills  around  Darjiling,  or  than  we  found  it  to  be 
on  the  Chola  range. 

807  Ithagexis  crtjextcs,  (Hardwiclce). — Not  rare  on  the  Chola  range, 
but  more  common  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Lachung  valley.  I shot  it 
only  in  the  latter,  in  September,  in  flocks  of  10  to  15  birds,  males  and 
females  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  young  birds  of  the  year  in 
the  same  plumage  as  the  old  ones,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  spurs  on  their  legs.  The  old  birds  had  recently  moulted  and 
their  tails  were  not  full  grown. 

All  that  I saw  were  in  the  pine  forests  around  Yeomatong,  where 
they  were  tolerably  abundant.  They  rarely  take  flight  even  when  fired 
at,  but  run  away  and  often  take  refuge  on  branches  of  trees.  I have  shot 
five  or  six  out  of  one  flock  by  following  them  up  ; they  usually  escape  up  hill, 
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and  if,  as  frequently  takes  place,  the  flock  has  been  scattered,  after  a few 
minutes  they  commence  calling  with  a peculiar  long  cry,  something  like  the 
squeal  of  a kite.  The  only  other  note  I heard  was  a sharp  monosyllabic 
note  of  alarm  ; I have  heard  a bird  utter  this  when  sitting  on  a branch 
within  twenty  yards  of  me. 

In  their  crops  I found  small  fruits,  leaves,  seeds,  and  in  one  instance 
what  appeared  to  be  the  spore  cases  of  a moss  ; there  were  no  leaves  or 
berries  of  juniper,  and  the  birds  were  excellent  eating.  We  did  not  notice 
the  unpleasant  flavour  mentioned  by  Hooker,  probably  because  better  food 
is  abundant  at  the  season  when  we  shot  our  birds,  and  they  consequently  do 
not  then  feed  upon  pine  or  juniper. 

Tctraonidce. 

81/  Lebva  xivtcola,  Hodgs. — I found  the  snow  partridge  abundant  on 
the  bare  slopes  of  the  hills  near  Yeomatong,  at  elevations  above  the  limit  of 
bushes.  Their  habits  are  admirably  described  by  “ Mountaineer”  as  quoted 
by  Jerdon.  They  appear  to  be  local  in  Sikkim.  I only  saw  them  at  one 
other  locality,  near  Tangu,  and  Captain  Elwes  came  across  some  near  the 
Tankra-la.  They  are  excellent  eating,  and  by  no  means  tough,  if  kept  for  a 
few  days. 

Teteaogallus  Tibetans  ? Gould. — A species  of  Tetraogallus  was 
shot  by  Captain  Chainer  at  Phalung  ; of  one  specimen  he  brought  the  skin 
to  Darjiling,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Elwes,  who  considered  it  to  be  the 
above  species.  I did  not  examine  it,  but  the  identification  is  probably 
correct,  since  the  fauna  of  Phaldng  is  quite  Tibetan. 

The  biids  seen  by  Major  «X.  L.  Sherwill  south  of  Kinchinjanga,  and 
which  he  thought  were  probably  Tetraogallus  Himalayensis  (J.  A.  S.  B., 
1863,  p.  468,)  could  scarcely  have  been  that  species,  as  he  says  they  closely 
resembled  Pturmagan  ; and  the  snow  cock  is  so  much  larger  than  Pturmagan 
that  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  latter  could  have  thought  the  former 
resembled  it.  In  all  probability  the  birds  seen  by  Major  Sherwill  were 
Lena  nivicola. 

Order — Gball.e. 

ScolopaculcB. 

8/9  InnxnuivxcTics  Stbutheesii,  Vigors. — We  met  with  several  of 
these  birds  around  Yeomatong.  Apparently  these  were  one  or  two  families 
which  had  bred  in  this  broad  portion  of  the  Lachdng  valley.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  keeping  in  the  gravel  flats  or  on  the 
turf  beside  the  stream,  and  rather  waiy.  I found  remains  of  insects,  appa- 
rently coleoptera,  in  their  stomachs. 

The  paucity  of  both  waders  and  ducks  in  the  higher  regions  of  Sikkim, 
is  remarkable.  I once  saw  a snipe  at  Momay  Samdong,  which  looked  larger 
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than  usual,  and  may  have  been  Gallinago  solitaria.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  majority  of  the  migratory  birds  which  are  found  in  winter  on  the 
plains  of  India  pass  from  Tibet  to  Hindustan  without  halting  in  the  Hima- 
layas. The  absence  of  herons  and  moorhens  is  surprising. 

Order — Anseees. 

954  Casabca  eutila,  (Pallas). — A pair  were  seen  on  the  lake  Bidan, 
near  the  Jelep-la  in  the  Chola  range,  and  one  was  shot  by  Capt.  Elwes. 


Notes  ojt  the  Ounituologt  of  Cashmib, — by  W.  E.  Bhooks,  C.  E. 

Etawah. 

[Received  1st  September,  1871.] 

A few  short  notes  on  some  of  the  birds  I met  with  in  Cashmir,  last 
May  and  June  [1871],  will  probably  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Asiatic  Society’s  Journal.  The  first  requiring  notice  is — 

Polio  jet  us  httmilis,  (Schlegel  and  Muller). — I procured  one  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tawi  river.  I also  have  one  from  Dhurmsala.  A third  speci- 
men was  killed  near  Etawah.  The  measurements  of  my  birds  accord  with 
those  given  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  article  in  the  Ibis  for  January  1868,  on 
the  Raptorial  Birds  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.”  All  three  specimens  have 
a dark  terminal  tail  band.  This  was  overlooked  by  Dr.  Jerdon  who  has 
named  this  bird  P.  plambeus,  Hodgson  ; this  and  P.  humilis  are  identical. 

Accipiteb  vibgatus  breeds  up  the  Scind  valley.  The  eggs  are  boldly 
blotched,  like  those  of  A.  nisus.  The  eggs  of  M.  badias  are  plain  bluish 
white  without  spots. 

Buteo  deseutobcm:. — I procured  one  at  Gulmurg.  This  is  the  Buteo 
vulgaris ” of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  Birds  of  India.  B.  vulgaris  does  not  occur 
in  India.  Milvus  major,  Hume,  is  the  common  kite  of  Cashmir.  It 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  M.  Govinda  by  the  large  amount  of 
white  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  wing.  How  this  bird  differs  from  Milvus 
melanotis,  Temm.  and  SchL,  is  a question  I should  like  to  see  answered. 

I took  the  eggs  of  the  Cashmir  kite  which  resemble  those  of  M. 
Govinda,  but  are  rather  larger.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  latter  end  of  April. 

Mebops  apiasteb  is  common  hi  Cashmir  and  bleeds  there. 

Cobacias  gaebula  is  stiff  more  common.  It  nests  in  holes  in  trees 
and  in  river  and  other  banks. 

Cobacias  Indica. — Only  found  in  the  lower  ranges  south  of  the  Ruttun 
Pir  Mountain  ; in  fact  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  the  Panjab 
frontier. 
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Alcedo  BETOAEEireis. — Excessively  abundant  in  Cashmir  and  breed- 
ing there  very  freely. 

Yuinc  xouquilla. — Not  unfrequent.  Breeds  in  the  large  orchard  at 
Bamu. 

Ceethta  Hodgsohi,  n.  sp. 

The  Cashmir  creeper  is  closely  affined  to  C.  familiaris,  but  differs  in  the 
following  respects  : — 

1.  A much  longer  bill,  which  is  also  much  lighter  coloured. 

2.  Not  nearly  so  rufous  in  tone,  especially  as  regards  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts. 

3.  The  spots  on  the  head  and  back  are  very  white,  and  the  brown  of 
the  upper  surface,  especially  that  of  the  head,  is  almost  black.  This  gives 
the  Cashmir  species  a general  grey  tone,  as  opposed  to  the  rufous  or  fulvous 
tone  of  the  European  bird. 

4.  The  English  bird  has  the  three  outer  primaries  (including  the 
diminutive  first)  plain  brown  ; and  the  fourth  is  marked  with  a buff  patch 
on  the  outer  web.  In  the  Cashmir  bird  there  are  four  plain  primaries, 
and  th affth  is  marked  with  the  buff  patch  on  outer  web.  On  opening  the 
wings  of  the  two  birds,  it  will  be  found  that ' the  arrangement  of  the  buff 
and  brown  of  the  quill  feathers  generally  differs  in  position  and  extent.  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  separating  the  Cashmir  species.  It  has  also 
a lighter  coloured  bill  and  lighter  feet  and  claws.  It  is  found  sparingly  in  the 
pine  woods  near  the  snows.  It  was  seen  at  Gulmurg  and  also  at  Sonamurg, 
where  Captain  Cock  took  a few  nests.  The  egg  is  much  more  densely 
spotted  than  that  of  the  English  creeper,  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  reddish 
white  ground  colour.  Size  0 59  to  0 65  long,  by  0'48  broad ; time  of  laying, 
the  first  week  in  June. 

I give  dimensions  of  the  two  species  : — 


0.  Hodgsoni. 

0.  familiaris. 

Length  of  skin,  ...  

Male. 

a 

Male. 

4*75 

r 

Male. 

4-8 

2-4 

* 

Tail, 

2 3 
•67 
•62 
1-2 

2 4 

•42 

Length  of  foot  including  claws,  

Mr.  Blyth,  Ibis  for  January  1867,  identifies  a Western  Himalayan  bird 
with  familiaris.  I think  this  specimen  will  prove  to  be  the  present  species 
and  not  familiaris.  O.  JUmalaycma  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pir 
Panjal  Mountain,  but  I did  not  meet  with  it  in  Cashmir  proper,  where  it 
is  replaced  by  C.  Hodgsoni. 
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Sitta  Cashmieehsis,  nov.  sp. 

In  colouration  very  like  $.  Himalayana,  but  the  Cashmir  bird  is  much 
larger,  with  the  white  on  the  tail  differently  distributed.  The  wing  measures 
3 '3  in.  The  white  of  the  chin,  throat  and  side  of  the  head  is  not  abruptly 
defined,  but  shaded  gradually  into  the  rufous  of  the  lower  parts.  It  is  very 
like  S.  Europcea,  but  is  distinct.  The  abdomen,  flanks  and  lower  tail  coverts 
are  darker  than  in  S.  Himalayana.  There  is  no  white  edging  to  the  under 
tail  coverts  as  in  Europcea  and  ccesia.  I procured  this  bird  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Cashmir. 

Sitta  ieucopsis. — Captain  Cock  took  the  eggs  at  Sonamurg  up  the 
Scind  valley.  They  are  like  those  of  S.  Europcea,  but  glossier  and  more 
delicately  marked. 

U pupa  epops. — Abundant.  I took  a nest  with  ten  (!)  eggs  out  of  a 
hollow  willow  at  Eamu.  The  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jerdon  as 
separating  the  plains’  species  from  this  one  do  not  hold  good.  The  only 
certain  distinction  is  the  depth  of  the  red  colour  hi  the  Indian  hird,  which 
generally  has  also  a vinous  tinge.  U.  epops  arrives  from  the  north  in 
great  numbers  in  September  and  October. 

Hemichelidon  euliginosa,  Hodgson.  (?  H.  Siberica,  Gml.) 

Abundant  in  the  pine  woods  of  Cashmir  about  7,000  feet  elevation 
where  it  breeds.  It  was  especially  numerous  at  Gulmurg.  This  is  the 
species  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Stoliczka  in  his  notes  on  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Sutlej  valley, 

I think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Muscicapa  fusce- 
dula  of  Pallas.  Dr.  Stoliczka  informs  me  that  Gray,  in  his  ‘ Handlist , I, 
page  324,  unites  M.  Siberica,  Gml.,  M.  fuscedula,  Pallas,  and  H.  fuliginosa, 
Hodgson,  giving  the  two  latter  names  as  synonyms  only.  I am  not  satisfied 
that  our  North-West  bird  is  the  original  fuliginosa,  described  by  Hodgson. 
The  measurements,  especially  of  the  wing  are  much  larger  ; and  even  a young 
spotted  bird  I have,  has  the  whig  fully  three  inches  in  length.  I am  also 
not  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hodgson  had  not  two  species  under  the  same  name, 
for  the  dimensions  on  the  back  of  the  drawing  of  the  nest  of  H.  fuliginosa , 
give  the  wing  of  two  specimens  as  each  three  inches  in  length.  The  tails  are 
each  two  inches  long.  Of  this  species  on  another  drawing  Mr.  Hodgson  says 
“ H.  fuliginosus.  Uniform  sooty  brown,  darkest  on  alars  and  caudals  and 
shaded  with  white  on  lower  belly,  vent  and  under  tail  coverts.  The  body  below 
paler  than  above.  Length  4|  inch  ; bill  to  gape  J,- ; tail  2 ; tarsi  to  sole  -j’j  ; 
central  toe  and  nail  rather  less  ; closed  wing  2 J ; legs  blackish  ; bill  sooty  car- 
neous.”  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  mention  the  whitish 
patch  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  nor  the  bright  rufous  on  the  inner  webs  of  the 
wing  feathers.  I have  had  a good  many  specimens  of  the  North-West  species, 
and  find  the  wing  to  range  from  283  to  305  ; and  the  tail  from  P9  to  2 
inches. 
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I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  species  closely  allied, 
both  being  found  hi  Nepal ; the  larger  one  ranging  from  thence  to  the 
extreme  West  and  North,  even  to  Siberia,  and  the  shorter  winged  one  extend- 
ing eastwards.  I am  borne  out  in  this  conviction  by  both  Dr.  Jerdon  and 
Mr.  Hume.  On  Mr.  Hume  shewing  Dr.  Jerdon  his  specimens  of  H. 
fuliginosa,  the  latter  said  they  were  not  fuliginosa,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  the  bird  ! In  proof  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Jerdon  after  a hunt  among 
his  box  of  skins  produced  at  last  a singularly  broad  billed  little  sooty  fly- 
catcher, labelled  H.  fuliginosa  in  Mr.  Blyth’s  handwriting.  This  bird  I 
saw.  It  is  smaller ; agreeing  with  Hodgson’s  measurements,  and  has  an 
entirely  different  bill ; broader  and  more  convex  on  the  outline,  as  looked 
upon  from  above.  The  bill  is  so  thoroughly  diflerent  in  shape,  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  confused  with  the  larger  bird.  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  our 
bird  is  not  the  original  fuliginosa,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  The 
dimensions  on  the  back  of  the  drawing  of  the  nest  above  referred  to,  are 
in  native  character  only  ; not  by  Mr.  Hodgson  himself,  and  there  is  no  evid- 
ence to  show  that  he  contused  the  two  birds.  If  Mr.  Gray  is  correct  in  his 
identifications,  our  North-West  bird  should  probably  stand  as  11.  Siberica, 
Gml.,  being  distinct  from  II.  fuliginosa,  Hodgson. 

Captain  Cock  found  a nest  of  our  bird  with  three  eggs  at  Sonamurg  up 
the  Scind  river.  It  was  placed  against  the  side  of  a tree  trunk,  and  the 
eggs  were  of  a pale  greenish  ground  colour  minutely  mottled  with  pale  reddish 
brown,  especially  towards  the  larger  end  ; size  of  eggs  '65  by  '46  inch. 

Siphia  leu c cm  E LANTJ ha. — Not  uncommon  in  Cashmir  wherever  there 
are  pine  woods.  As  in  the  case  of  Iantliia  ruflata,  many  pairs  of  these 
birds  which  were  breeding  had  the  male  in  the  plumage  of  the  female  ! Only 
two  pairs  which  I shot  had  blue  males. 

The  nest  is  a neat  little  cup,  placed  in  a hollow  in  the  side  of  a tree 
trunk.  The  eggs  4 in  number  are  of  a pale  buff  color,  clouded  with  dull 
pale  rufous  towards  the  larger  end.  Size,  '62  by  '48  inch. 

Ebythhostehna  pabva.- — Breeds  sparingly  in  Cashmir  at  from  6 to 
7,000  feet  elevation.  The  males  in  breeding  plumage  have  the  red  of  the 
breast  bordered  on  each  side  by  a stripe  of  velvet  black.  This  is  not  shewn 
in  Dr.  Bree’s  illustration.  In  winter  the  black  border  disappears,  nor  is  it 
regained  before  the  birds  leave  the  plains  of  India  in  March  and  April.  The 
song  is  sweet,  loud  and  Bobin-like,  but  short.  I failed  to  find  a nest. 

Pbatencola  Indicia. — The  small  black  Indian  species  is  the  stonechat 
of  Cashmir.  It  is  not  an  abundant  bird  anywhere,  as  it  is  in  Kumaon. 
The  first  place  in  Cashmir  where  I met  with  it  was  at  Thunna  Mundi,  south 
of  the  Itultun  Pir  mountain,  at  about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Up  to  this  point 
Bratincola  caprata  is  the  very  abundant  stonechat ; extending  through  all 
the  lower  ranges,  but  not  beyond  Thunna  Mundi,  nor  did  I see  it  at  all 
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beyond  the  Pir  Panjal  range.  In  Cashmir  proper,  the  only  stonechat 
I observed  was  P.  Indica,  which  extends  up  to  tlieScind  valley  nearly  as  far 
as  Gloond. 

1 A yi  h I .v  rtjfilata. — This  bird,  like  Si ph  id  leucomelanura,  breeds  in 
the  immature  or  female  dress.  I shot  several  pairs  which  were  nesting,  and 
saw  others.  Only  one  pair  had  the  male  mature,  and  differing  from  the 
female.  It  nests  in  holes  in  bank  sides,  under  tree  roots,  or  fallen  tree 
trunks.  The  eggs,  4 in  number,  are  bluish  white,  very  faintly  marked 
towards  the  larger  end  with  the  palest  reddish  brown.  Iliose  markings  can 
only  be  seen  upon  a close  inspection.  Length  ’74  by  '56  inch. 

Calliope  pectoealis. — Found  beyond  the  Pir  Panjal  pass,  frequenting 
large  heds  of  broken  rock  on  the  grassy  hill  sides,  where  they  breed.  The 
song  is  pretty  and  rather  Accent  or -like. 

Aceocepjialus  bhtosescens. — Breeds  abundantly  in  the  Cashmir 
lakes.  The  nest  is  supported,  about  18  inches  above  the  water,  by  three  or 
four  reeds  ; and  is  a deep  cup,  composed  of  grasses  and  fibres.  The  eggs  are 
four ; very  like  those  of  A.  turdoides,  but  the  markings  are  more  plentiful, 
and  smaller. 

Acrocephaltts  duhetobuh. — Migrates  abundantly  through  Cis-Hima- 
layan  Cashmir  in  the  beginning  of  May.  As  I returned  in  June,  I neither 
heard  nor  saw  one. 

Acrocephalus  agricolls. — Near  Shupyion  I found  a finished  empty 
nest  of  this  truly  aquatic  warbler  in  a rose-bush  which  was  intergrown 
with  rank  nettles.  This  was  in  the  road  side  where  there  was  a shallow 
stream  of  beautifully  clear  water.  On  either  side  of  the  road  were  vast 
tracts  of  paddy  swamp,  in  which  the  natives  were  busily  engaged  planting 
the  young  rice  plants.  The  nest  strongly  resembled  that  ol  Curruca  garrula. 
The  male  with  his  throat  puffed  out  was  singing  on  the  bush,  a loud 
vigorous  pretty  song  like  a Lesser  White-throat  s,  but  moic  varied.  I shot 
the  strange  songster,  on  which  the  female  flew  Horn  the  nest.  This  was 
the  only  pair  of  these  interesting  birds  that  I met  with.  I think,  therefore, 
that  their  breeding  in  Cashmir  is  not  a common  oceunence. 

Dpmeticola  major,  sp.  nov. 

Similar  to  I),  affinis,  Hodgson,  but  much  larger ; measuring  from  6 
inches  to  6'3  inches  ; wing  2'28  to  2'3  ; tail  2 7 ; bill  at  front  '55  ; from 
gape  *75  to  *8  ; tarsus  "87  ; mid  toe  and  claw  / 2 ; hind  toe  and  claw  *6  j tail 
excessively  graduated,  the  outer  feathers  being  1 12  in.  shorter  than  the 
central  ones.  The  bill  is  long  and  compressed  at  the  sides  ; generally  quite 
black,  but  sometimes  dark  brown  with  the  lower  mandible  pale,  except 
towards  tip.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh  colour,  with  the  claws  a trifle  darker. 
Irides  dark  brown  ; lores  whitish.  A cream  coloured  supercilium.  Cheeks 
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whitish,  finely  mottled  with  light  brown.  Chin,  throat  and  upper  breast  pure 
white,  finely  spotted  with  dark  brown  on  the  breast.  These  spots  are 
confined  to  the  breast,  and  in  some  specimens  they  are  faint  or  entirely 
wanting.  Centre  of  belly  and  abdomen  white ; sides  of  breast  and  flanks 
shaded  with  olive  brown  ; under  tail  coverts  pale  brown,  each  feather  being 
broadly  bordered  with  dull  white.  Whole  upper  surface  dark  dull  olive 
brown,  the  crown  of  the  head  being  conspicuously  the  darkest.  Primaries, 
secondaries,  and  tertials,  also  wing  coverts  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers, 
rather  rufescent.  Lining  of  wing  white,  with  a few  small  brown  markings 
towards  ridge  of  wing,  the  tail  feathers  are  obsoletely  cross-rayed. 

The  longer,  straighter  and  stronger  bill,  and  the  differently  formed  wing, 
with  tolerably  large  1st  primary,  separate  this  bird  from  true  Locustella. 
The  upper  surface  is  also  devoid  of  streaks.  I obtained  several  specimens.  It 
ranges  from  6,000  feet  upwards,  even  to  10,000  feet  elevation,  and  frequents 
exclusively  places  where  the  ground  cover  is  abundant.  It  is  seldom  seen. 
The  song  is  strictly  that  of  a Locustella;  similar  to  that  of  L.  Bayi,  but 
slower  and  louder.  By  beating  the  cover  where  I heard  the  birds,  I was 
enabled  to  get  an  occasional  snap  shot,  and  thus  secured  my  specimens. 
They  were  all  males. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I give  Mr.  Hodgson’s  dimensions  of  4 
specimens  of  Dumeticola  affinis  as  recorded  on  the  drawing  of  the  bird. 
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The  bill  of  the  Cashmir  bird  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch  longer. 
The  tail  and  total  length  are  also  much  longer. 

Hobeites  bkunneifron's,  Hodgson. — Occurs  sparingly  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pir  Panjal  pass.  My  specimens  agree  very  well  with  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  drawing.  I heard  the  song  of  this  bird  which  is  very  curious 
and  unmusical.  Any  description  of  the  strange  discordant  song  would  be 
impossible.  It  sings  in  a most  energetic  impassioned  manner,  and  was  so 
engrossed  with  its  own  performance,  that  it  did  not  mind  my  approach  to 
within  four  yards. 


Hobeites  paibiotts,  sp.  nov. 

A larger  bird  than  the  last,  but  of  very  similar  construction.  It  is 
found  in  dense  jungle  at  lower  elevations.  Its  song  is  a strange  prolonged 
whistle  with  a sudden  turn  at  the  end,  the  second  strain  consists  of  5 or  6 
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notes  in  a different  key ; after  a short  silence,  the  long  whistle  is  begun  again. 
I have  heard  more  than  one  visitor  to  Cashmir  call  this  bird  “ the 
whistling  bird.” 

The  description  is  as  follows  : Length  5T5  inch. ; wing  2'2  ; tail  2 2, 
hill '33  and '5  from  gape;  tarsus  '9;  irides  hazel  brown;  bill  light  brown  ; 
lower  mandible  paler,  except  the  tip  ; legs,  toes  and  claws  light  fleshy  brown. 
Whole  upper  surface  dull  greyish  olive  or  rather  pale  olive  grey  ; a 
slight  tawny  tinge  on  the  wings  and  basal  half  of  tail,  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  feathers.  Lower  back  and  upper  tail  coverts  rather  lighter  and  brighter 
in  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  back  ; being  more  of  a pale  brown  with  slight 
tinge  of  yellow  in  it.  A dull  whitish  grey  supercilium.  Pale  brown  streak 
through  the  eye.  Cheeks  and  ear-coverts  brownish  white,  mottled  with  pale 
brown.  Chin  to  abdomen  greyish  white.  Sides  of  breast,  flanks,  tibial 
plumes,  and  lower  tail  coverts,  pale  brownish  grey  ; the  flanks  being  slightly 
tinged  with  fulvous,  and  the  lower  tail  coverts  still  more  so  ; lining  of  wing 
creamy  white. 

This  bird  has  none  of  the  depth  of  rich  colouring  of  the  Horornis  group. 
Its  mode  of  coloration  is  rather  like  that  of  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  in 
faded  summer  plumage,  but  paler  and  lighter.  The  tarsi,  feet  and  claws  are 
strong  and  stout.  Tail  much  graduated,  the  outer  feathers  being  '42  shorter 
than  the  central  ones.  In  the  wing  the  5th  primary  is  the  longest,  and  a 
shade  longer  than  the  6th  ; 4th  a little  shorter  than  6th  ; 3rd  equal  to  8th ; 
2nd  very  short,  and  '48  short  of  tip  of  wing.  The  rictal  bristles  are  distinct 
and  almost  '22  in.  long.  The  bill  has  a very  faint  notch  at  the  end  like  that 
of  lloreites  Irunneifrons. 

Pjiylcoscopus  magnieostbis. — Rather  common  in  parts  of  Cashmir. 
It  frequents  rocky  banks  of  mountain  rivers,  where  they  are  well  wooded. 
Its  song  is  singularly  sweet,  but  very  short.  I never  found  its  nest  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  ground  on  account  of  the  excessive  steepness.  It 
was  most  abundant  up  the  Chitterpani  from  Burrangulla  to  near  the  top  of 
the  Pir  Panjal  mountain  ; also  along  the  banks  of  the  Rembiera  river 
between  Aliabad  serai  and  Hirpore.  I heard  a few  singing  in  the  woods  about 
Gulmurg.  I may  here  remark  that  P.  trochilus  does  not  occur  in  India,  not 
even  in  Cashmir,  and  may  be  safely  expunged  from  our  lists. 

Phylloscopus  Tyileei,  sp.  nov. 

In  plumage  resembling  P.  viridanus , but  of  a richer  and  deeper  olive  ; 
it  is  entirely  without  the  " whitish  wing  bar  which  is  always  present  in 
viridanus,  unless  in  very  abraded  plumage.  The  wing  is  shorter  ; so  is  the 
tail ; hut  the  great  difference  is  in  the  bill,  which  is  much  longer,  darker  and 
of  a more  pointed  and  slender  form  in  P . Tytleri.  The  song  and  notes  are 
utterly  different;  so  are  the  localities  frequented.  P.  viridanus  is  an 
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inhabitant  of  brushwood  ravines,  at  9 and  10,000  feet  elevation ; while 
P.  Tytleri  is  exclusively  a pine  forest  Phylloscopus.  In  the  places  frequented 
by  viridanus  it  must  build  on  the  ground,  or  very  near  it ; but  our  new 
species  builds  40  feet  up  a pine  tree  a compact  hall-domed  nest  on  the  side 
of  a fir  branch.  Eggs  pure  white.  Captain  Cock  took  the  only  nest  obtained, 
shooting  the  old  bird  oft'  the  nest.  Properly  speaking,  none  of  the  notes  of 
P.  Tytleri  could  be  called  a song,  but  the  song  of  P.  viridanus  is  not  at  all 
a bad  one,  and  quite  Phylloscopine.  I give  measurements  of  the  new  bird, 
and  also  of  P.  viridanus  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Here  let  me  observe 
that  Colonel  Tytler  is,  properly  speaking,  the  discoverer  of  this  interesting 
Phylloscopus  ; for  four  years  ago  he  shot  one  at  Simla  which,  together  with 
one  of  my  own  specimens,  I have  sent  to  Dr.  Tristram  for  examination.  Col. 
Tytler  had  labelled  the  bird  Sibilatrix  affinis ; while  Phylloscopus  affinis 
stood  in  his  Museum  as  Asilus  affinis.  As  most  ornithologists  do  not  recog- 
nize the  generic  distinctions  of  Sibilatrix  and  Asilus,  and  as  Asilus  has  been 
applied  to  a genus  of  insects,  I have,  with  Col.  Tytler’s  permission,  altered 
the  name  of  his  bird  to  Phylloscopus  Tytleri.  The  only  question  remaining 
is,  whether  it  is  distinct  from  the  Phylloscopi  described  by  the  Russian 
naturalists.  Dr.  Tristram  identifies  P.  viridanus  with  P.  Schwarzi,  liadde  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  compared  the  Russian  specimens  with 
some  of  P.  Tytleri.  The  measurements  of  my  specimens  are — 

P.  Tytleri. 


No. 


Length. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Bill  at 
front. 

Bill  from 
nostril. 

Tarsus. 

4-75 

2 35 

1-75 

■38 

■33 

*76  shot  off  nest  by  Capt. 
*76  Col.  Tytler’s  bird. 

2.27 

1-67 

■38 

•3$ 

2-35 

1-83 

•35 

•3 

*75  Cashmir. 

2 3 

1-7 

•36 

•31 

'7 

2-2 

1*55 

•35 

•3 

•7 

2-4 

1-7 

•35 

•3 

•7 

327 

1-72 

•37 

•32 

*75  Almorah. 

2 32 

1-78 

•35 

•28 

•7  Etawah. 

Only  one  specimen  was  measured  in  the  flesh,  No.  1. 


P.  viridanus. 


No. 

1 $ 5 

2-5 

2-00 

■3 

•27 

■8 

Cashmir, 

2 S 

2-55 

2-15 

•32 

■29 

•8 

3 d 

2-45 

1-9 

•32 

•29 

•7 

4 $ 

2-57 

205 

■32 

■30 

■8 

ff 

5 d 

2-47 

1'93 

•32 

•30 

•8 

„ 

6 S 

255 

2'00 

•3 

•28 

•76 

Etawah. 

7 $ 

2-45 

203 

•32 

•29 

•74 

8 $ 

236 

2-08 

■32 

•28 

•75 

n 

Neither  Captain  Cock  nor  I found  a nest  of  P.  viridanus.  I searched 
hard,  for  I was  anxious  to  ascert ain  to  what  extent  the  nest  and  eggs  differed 
from  those  of  P.  Tytleri. 
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Piiylloscopus  affents, — frequents  the  same  brushwood  ravines  as 
P.  viridanm.  The  song  is  very  poor  and  the  call  note  a sparrow-like  chirp. 
I did  not  find  the  nest. 

PnrLLOscoiH's  n minus. — I shot  one  (about  7th  May)  in  the  lower 
ranges,  hut  I never  met  with  either  P.  Indicus  or  P.  tristis  in  Cashmir. 

Reguloides  occipitalis. — Is  perhaps  the  commonest  bird  in  Cashmir, 
even  more  so  than  Passer  Indicus.  It  is  a very  noisy  bird,  with  a short 
poor  song.  I found  several  nests  which  were  placed  in  holes  under  the  roots 
of  trees ; one  nest  was  inside  a decayed  stump.  The  nest  is  a loose  one  of 
moss,  lined  with  a few  hairs.  Eggs  4 or  5,  and  pure  white,  without  any  spots. 

REaunorDES  trociulotbes. — I shot  one  in  the  beginning  of  May  on 
the  Pir  Panjal  mountain.  I never  met  with  it  again. 

ItKGUf.oiDES  suPERdT.losrs. — Is  very  abundant  in  Cashmir,  and  I 
believe  in  all  hills  immediately  below  the  snows.  It  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  this  bird  at  elevations  below  8,000  feet,  or  at  any  distance  from  the 
snows.  It  was  common  even  in  the  birch  woods  above  the  upper  line  of 
pines.  I found  many  nests.  It  builds  a globular  nest  of  coarse  grass  on  a 
hank  side  ; always  on  the  ground,  and  never  up  a tree,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hume’s  native  informant ; the  nest  is  lined  with  hair  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantities.  The  eggs,  4 or  5 in  number,  average  -56  by  *44  inch  ; are  pure 
white,  profusely  spotted  with  red,  and  sometimes  have  also  afew  spotsof  purple 
grey.  On  the  15th  of  June  I found  a nest  with  four  young  ones  in  the  south 
side  of  the  Pir  Panjal  pass.  This  bird  has  no  song ; only  a double  chirp 
in  addition  to  its  call  note.  The  double  chirp  which  is  very  loud  is  intended 
for  a song,  for  the  male  bird  incessantly  repeats  it,  as  he  feeds  from  tree 
to  tree  near  where  the  female  is  sitting  upon  her  nest. 

Reguloibes  peobegubtts.— Tolerably  abundant  in  the  Cashmir  pine 
woods.  It  has  a short  twittering  song  and  also  a faint  shivering  sibilant 
note,  like  that  of  P.  sibilatrix ; so  that  the  song  ascribed  by  Mr.  Blyth 
to  Beguloides  superciliosus  belonged  to  the  present  bird.  In  addition  to 
these  it  has  its  call  note. 

Captain  Cock  took  the  nest  and  eggs  at  Sonamurg.  It  builds,  like 
the  golden -crested  Begulus,  up  a fir  tree  at  from  6 to  40  feet  elevation,  on 
the  outer  ends  of  the  branches.  The  nest  is  of  moss,  wool  and  fibres  and 
profusely  lined  with  feathers.  Eggs  4 or  5,  pure  white,  profusely  spotted 
with  red,  and  a few  spots  of  purple  grey.  Size  "53  by  13. 

Cueetjca  affenes. — Tolerably  numerous  in  Cashmir  proper,  above  the 
elevation  of  its  plain.  The  song  is  loud,  full,  and  sweet.  The  nest  and  eggs 
precisely  resemble  those  of  C.  garrula,  which  bird,  I may  observe,  has  no 
more  right  to  be  included  in  the  Indian  list,  than  Phglloscopus  trochilus. 
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Motacti.t.a  Cashmibensis,  sp.  nov. 

Is  quite  distinct  from  N,  Luzoniensis,  Scopoli,  with  which  I com- 
pared it.  The  latter  is,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Jerdon,  identical  with  M.  Hodg- 
soni,  Blyth,  vel  M.  alhoid.es , Hodg.  My  new  bird  is  coloured  very  like  M. 
lugens , Temm.  and  Schleg.,  except  that  the  chin  and  throat  are  black. 
The  black  extends  down  the  breast  for  2-J-  inches  from  base  of  lower  mandi- 
ble. White  portion  of  face  as  in  M.  'per sonata  of  Gould  and  M.  lugens ; 
remainder  of  head  and  whole  of  back  deep  black.  All  the  wing  coverts, 
except  a few  at  upper  portion  of  bend  of  wing,  pure  white.  All  the  quills 
edged  with  white,  the  tertials  very  broadly  so  ; so  that  when  the  wing  is 
closed,  it  looks  almost  entirely  white.  I need  not  notice  that  the  tail  is  the 
same  as  that  of  all  other  black  and  white  wagtails.  Total  length  7'6  ; 
wing  3'55  ; tail  4 inches,  bill  at  front  '5  ; tarsus  '97.  My  bird  has  a 
grey  back  in  whiter,  and  some  of  those  shot  in  May  were  only  partly  chang- 
ed. If  Mr.  Gould’s  specimens  of  M.  persona! a were  not  midsummer  ones, 
my  bird  may  prove  to  be  M.  personata.  It  nests  in  holes  under  large  stones 
in  shingle  beds  of  rivers  and  in  accumulations  of  drift  wood.  The  eggs  are 
like  those  of  M.  alba,  but  slightly  larger. 

Calobates  m i'.i.anoi'e. — Breeds  plentifully  on  the  Cashmir  streams 
above  6000  feet  elevation.  Nest  and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  G.  sulphured. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  European  bird  by  a very  much  shorter  tail. 

Btthytes  calcakatus,  Hodgson.- — Plentiful  in  the  Cashmir  marshes. 
Breeds  on  ploughed  land  and  in  broken  banks  near  streams  of  running  water. 
I could  not  find  the  nest.  The  female  has  a dark  grey  and  black  mottled 
back,  with  a black  grey  crown  to  the  head ; supercilium  and  lower  parts 
yellow.  Some  females  are  more  grey  and  "without  a shade  of  black. 

The  males  have  velvet  black  backs. 

Bu  bytes  cttbeoIiA,  Pallas. — -Common  with  the  last  in  the  Indian  mar- 
shes in  the  cold  season,  and  migrates  through  Cashmir  in  May.  In  June 
they  were  entirely  gone  from  Cashmir.  This  bird  never  has  a black  back, 
but  only  a crescentic  half  collar  at  the  back  of  the  lower  neck.  The  back  is 
always  grey.  The  female  has  not  the  collar,  nor  has  she  a pure  yellow 
head  ; the  top  of  her  head  being  yellow  olive.  The  supercilium  and  lower 
parts  yellow,  hut  duller  than  in  the  male.  She  is  a smaller  bird  than  the 
female  of  the  last  species. 

Budytes  cineeeocapibea. — Migrates  abundantly  through  Cis-Hima- 
layan  Cashmir  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  dimensions  of  this  bird 
average  greater  than  in  IS.  flam  and  B.  melanocephala  ; especially  as 
regards  the  length  of  wing.  The  mature  female  approaches  the  male  closely 
in  size  and  brilliancy,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  two  species.  The 
mature  females  of  cinereocapilla  and  jlava  are  very  easily  separable  both  by 
size  and  colour;  the  latter  being  far  from  a brilliant  bird,  which  the  female 
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cinereocapilla  is.  The  males  of  each  are  notably  distinct.  All  three  are  abun- 
dant in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  cold  weather.  The  young  grey  and  white 
birds  of  each  moult  direct  into  mature  jlava,  cinereocapilla  or  rnelano- 
cephala,  as  the  case  may  he,  as  my  large  series  shews.  The  voice  of  cinereo- 
capilla differs  from  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  rather  like  the  note  of 
B.  citreola.  It  comes  up  to  Etawah  in  full  plumage,  after  the  other  two 
have  migrated  north.  It  is  curious  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  I met  with  in  Cashmir.  I shot  numbers  every  time  I fell  in  with  a 
flight,  hut  never  procured  either  of  the  other  species.  These  three  very 
marked  birds  have  all  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  jlava , which  is 
simply  absurd.  My  series  consists  of  about  600,  shot  in  every  month  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August.  11.  jlava  can  always,  whether  mature  or  im- 
mature, he  separated  from  either  of  the  others  by  its  broad  white  supercili- 
um.  The  young  of  cinereocapilla  and  melanocephala  are  closely  alike.  They 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  until  they  change  some  of  the  head  feathers. 
The  supercilium  of  B.  jlava  is  occasionally  strongly  tinged  with  sulphur 
yellow,  so  are  the  edges  of  the  wing  coverts  and  the  margin  of  the  tertials 
when  newly  moulted  ; but  this  yellow  tint  wears  off,  leaving  the  supercilium 
quite  white.  All  three  are  subject  to  yellow  margins  to  wing'  feathers. 

Pipastes  AiinoitrXR. — Migrates  abundantly  through  Cis-Himalayan 
Cashmir  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  I shot  numbers,  but 
never  met  with  a single  example  of  the  other  very  distinct  species,  P.  ma- 
culatus,  which  I did  not  even  hear  in  Cashmir.  It  has  a long  drawn 
sibilant  note,  never  uttered  by  P.  arbor  eus,  and  its  haunts  are  never  strictly 
arboreal.  The  general  green  tinge  ; the  green  edgings  to  the  tail ; the  very 
pure  white  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  supercilium,  which  changes  to  a deep 
buff  anterior  to  the  eye  ; and  the  utterly  different  mode  of  striation  on  the 
back',  separate  this  bird  from  arborcus.  Pew  people  who  study  the  two 
birds  will  agree  with  M.  Yerreaux  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Mr. 
Hodgson  rightly  distinguished  them. 

Antiius  eosasexts,  Hodgson,  which  has  been  confounded  with  A.  cer- 
vinus, is  common  on  the  upland  grassy  hills  of  the  Cashmir  Himalayas,  where 
it  breeds  at  and  above  10,000  feet  elevation.  I saw  the  old  birds  carrying 
food  to  their  young  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  song  of  this  species  is  good, 
and  second  only  to  that  of  P.  arborcus,  as  far  as  a pipit  s song  goes.* 

* Since  I wrote  the  note  on  Anth/us  rosaceus  X have  seen  Mr.  Swinhoe’s  paper 
on  the  birds  of  China,  from  whioh  I make  the  following  extract. 

“ 208.  Anthus  cervinus,  Pall.,  Zoograph,  i.  p.  511 ; Ibis,  1870,  p.  317 ; P.  Z.  S. 
1863,  p.  273. 

Anthus  ihermophilus,  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  55,  429 ; 1861,  pp.  36,  411 ; 1863,  p.  311. 

Anthus  Japonicvs,  Ibis,  1861,  p.  333. 

Throughout  China,  Hainan,  Formosa.  It  is  a mistake  to  identify  the  Eu. 
ropean  A.  Cecilii,  Audouin  (=  A.  rafogularis,  Brchm),  with  our  eastern  A.  cervinus. 
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Sturnts  niters,  Ilume. 

The  “ Stumws  unicolor"  of  Jordon.  This  is  described  in  the  forth- 
coming work  which  includes  the  ornithology  of  the  Yarkand  expedition. 
It  is  like  S.  unicolor,  but  smaller  with  shorter  wing  and  more  beautiful  reflec- 
tions. It  is  excessively  abundant  in  Cashmir  at  moderate  elevations  and 
in  the  valley,  and  breeds  in  holes  of  trees,  and  in  river  banks.  The  eggs  are 
like  those  of  S.  vulgaris,  but  rather  smaller.  The  latter  bird  occurs  plenti- 
fully in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  cold  weather,  and  is  as  profusely  spotted 
as  English  specimens.  The  bills  vaiy  in  length,  and  are  not  longer  as  a rule 
than  those  of  the  British  birds.  I did  not  meet  with  S.  vulgaris  in  Cash- 
mir. It  appears  to  migrate  more  to  the  west,  for  it  is  said  to  be  common  in 
Afghanistan.  8.  nitens  also  occurs  hi  the  plains  in  the  cold  season.  I have 
Etawali  specimens.  They  are  at  that  time  slightly  spotted,  but  can  always 
be  very  easily  distinguished  from  8.  vulgaris. 

Emberiza  cia,  E.  Stewarti  and  E.  eucata,  all  breed  in  Cashmir. 
The  latter  bird  has  the  best  song  of  the  three. 

Hesperiphoka.  .icterioides.  Lays  a large  egg  like  a hawfinch.  It 
builds  in  pine  trees. 

Carpodacus  ergthrinus  and  Carduelis  caniceps  had  not  laid  when  I 
left  in  June.  They  are  numerous  in  Cashmir.  The  former,  by  dissection, 
would  not  lay  till  late  in  July,  I think. 

Chrysomttrts  SEDroiDES. — Frequent  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pir  Panjal 
pass.  This  bird  is  not  a siskin,  but  a greenfinch  allied  to  C.  chloris.  It  does 
not  possess  the  merry  song  of  a siskin,  nor  any  siskin  like  notes.  Its  song  is 
the  characteristic  “ beez”  of  a greenfinch.  Any  one  who  has  heard  the  song 
of  the  English  green  grosbeak  will  know  what  I mean  by  the  “ beez.”  The 
“ beez”  of  the  Indian  so-called  “ Siskin”  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  greenfinch. 

Metoponxa  pus  ill  a. — I saw  this  bird  in  flocks  at  Shupyion  in  May. 
The  female  as  well  as  the  male  has  a red  forehead.  They  breed  late. 

Friygtlauda  hemoricola. — Abundant  on  the  grassy  upland  slopes  of 
the  Pir  Panjal  mountain.  It  breeds  there,  as  they  were  paired  and  singing 


Ours  is  a smaller  bird,  -vfith  shorter  wing,  and  in  summer  is  easily  distinguished  by 
the  rosy  hue  of  its  eyebrow  and  breast,  which  in  the  other  ar-e  rust-colour,  the  breast 
being  streaked  with  black.  The  streaks  on  the  flanks,  too,  in  the  latter  are  much 
longer  and  broader.” 

From  tbo  above  note  I conoludo  that  there  are  only  two  species  of  red-breasted 
pipits,  and  that  tho  following  are  the  synonyms  : 

1.  A.  Cecilii,  Audouin,  ) „ TTT  , , . , 

. „ , . _ , l the  European  or  Western  bird. 

A.  rufogulans,  Brehm.  J 

and 

2.  A.  cervinus,  Pall. 


A.  rosaceus,  Hodgson. 
A Japonicus. 


■ The  Eastern  or  Asiatic  bird. 
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in  June  ; but  I did  not  find  the  nest.  Their  shrill  song  consists  of  one  or 
two  monotonous  notes,  frequently  repeated  from  the  top  of  some  rock  or 
stone. 


Alauda  guttata,  sp.  nov . 

Is  the  common  skylark  of  the  Cashmir  plains.  Larger  than  A. 
qulqula,  with  a longer  wing  and  tail;  not  so  rufous,  and  with  a far  bolder 
mode  of  marking  on  the  breast.  At  each  side  of  the  breast  the  spots 
coalesce  and  form  a couple  of  dark  patches  like  those  of  Calandrella 
Irachydactyla.  This  is  not  the  case  in  A.  gulgula.  The  white  on  the 
outer  tail  feathers  is  also  of  a clean  white,  as  in  Alauda  arvensis.  From 
the  latter  it  is,  however,  quite  distinct.  I have  several  specimens  of  arvensis. 
A.  guttata  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  excessively  spotted  breast,  an 
intermediate  bird  between  A.  arvensis  and  A.  gulgula;  with  a song,  as 
might  be  expected,  equal  to  that  of  either. 

Description.  Much  less  rufous  than  gulgula  and  of  a darker  and  du  er 
brown  above.  The  lower  surface  is  also  colder  and  greyer  in  tone.  Tail 
much  whiter  on  outer  feathers.  Breast  much  more- profusely  and  boldly 
spotted  and  with  generally  a coalition  of  spots  on  each  side,  similar  to  that 
of  C.  Irachydactyla.  Length  6 3 to  6 9 ; wing  37  to  3 9 ; tail  2'6  to  2'8 

inch.  . . . 

Dr.  Jerdon  has  made  great  confusion  amongst  the  larks  by  giving  A. 
dulcivox,  Hodgs.,  as  a synonym  of  A.  triborhyncha,  Hodgs.  Mr.  Hodgson  s 
drawings  shew  them  to  be  quite  distinct.  A.  dulcivox  is  a very  large  lark, 
measuring  7-j  inches  long  ; wing  4J  ; tail  2}  ].  Breast  spotted  as  in  ai  veil 
sis.  In  character  it  is  the  only  lark  which  closely  approaches  arvensis.  . 
triborhyncha  is,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain  from  Mr.  Hodgson  s beautiful  y 
finished  drawing,  identical  with  A.  gulgula;  and  so  is  Alauda  orientalis, 
vel  leiopus  of  Hodgson.— Dimensions  of  triborhyncha : Length  6 4 and  b,  ; 
tail  2 and  2 The  drawing  shews  the  wing  of  triborhyncha  to  be  34 
inches,  and  that  of  orientalis  to  be  not  quite  3f  inches  which  is  e range 
the  wing  of  gulgula  is  subject  to.  The  tails  also  agree  \u  1 la  o gu  - 

gula,  and  the  coloring  agrees  exactly.  , 

I am  satisfied  that  the  Cashmir  bird  is  distinct;  for  independently  of 
size  it  differs  by  the  peculiarly  dark  grey  hue.  There  is  another  large 
lark  found  up  the  Scind  valley  at  Sonamurg,  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
Hodgson’s  large  species  A.  dulcivox.  Capt.  Cock  took  several  nests  of  this 
bird  and  the  eggs  are  large  and  well  marked,  but  I regret  to  say,  he  did  not 
bring  a specimen  of  the  bird  itself.* 

* I have  since  received  several  specimens  of  A.  dulcivox  from  Amritsar  and  Nao- 
sliera,  collected  by  Capt.  Marshall  and  Capt.  Cock  in  the  cold  season.  Length  7'5  to 
7-7,  wing  4-4  to  4‘7  inch.  It  is  a finer  and  larger  lark  than  arvensis. 
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(Note).  I have  only  noticed  some  of  the  birds  I met  with  in  Cashmir. 
To  have  included  the  whole  would  have  made  this  paper  too  long.  I should 
observe  in  conclusion  that  Tot  anus  hjpoleucos  breeds  plentifully  on  the  Cash- 
mir streams,  and  Ibidorhynchus  Struthersii  sparingly.  Two  ducks  breed 
there  A.  loschas  and  Fuliyula  Nyroca.  Ardetta  minuta,  Ardea  cinerea, 
Nychcorax  yriseus,  Seolopax  rusticola,  Fulica  atra,  Hydrochelidon  Indica 
and  Or  ox  Railloni,  all  breed  in  the  Cashmir  valley. 


Notes  on  vaeious  new  oe  little  known  Indian  Lizaeds,— 
by  De.  F.  Stoliczka. 

(With  Plates  II— V.) 

[Received  and  read  6th  September,  1871.] 

In  continuation  of  my  notes  on  some  Ophidians*  I have  in  the  present 
paper  placed  on  record  observations  respecting  different  species  of  Saurian 
Eeptiles.  In  obtaining  materials  for  this  purpose,  I have  received  constant 
support  from  Dr.  F.  Day,  (collecting  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Panjab) 
from  Major  Beddome  (8th.  India),  Mr.  Kurz,  (Burma),  Mr.  Wood-Mason’ 
(Bengal  andN.  W.  Provinces),  Mr.  Mandelli  (at  Darjeeling)  and  Mr.  Martin 
(at  Pankabaree).  Numerous  specimens,  thus  brought  together  from  almost 
all  parts  of  India,  have  enabled  me  not  only  to  discriminate  several  imperfect- 
ly known  species,  but  also  to  prove  the  identity  of  several  others.  As  far  as 
it  appeared  practicable,  I have  supported  my  descriptions  by  drawings  of  the 
typical  specimens. 

To  indicate  briefly  the  results  : — I have  noted  at  length  some  variations 
in  different  species  of  Lacertidm,  and  have  shewn  that  little  reliance  can  often 
be  placed  in  the  form  and  number  of  the  anterior  head-shields,  a character 
which  is  occasionally  considered  by  herpetologistsf  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  definition  of  genera.  A complete  list  of  all  known  Indian  and 
Burmese  Hemidactyli  is  given  and  a few  new  species  described.  The  genera  of 
the  Indian  ground  Agamidw  require  serious  revision,  and  a few  notes  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  Charasia 
dorsalis,  recorded  some  little  time  ago  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  from  Central 
India,  proves  to  be  a new  species.  As  regards  Stellio  a conspectus  is  given 
of  the  four  Indian  species  at  present  known.  In  the  Seine  family  I have  dis- 
criminated three  Indian  Rinulice,  H.  indica,  maculata  and  Dmsumieri,  and 
commented  upon  various  species  of  Mocoa,  Riopa,  Fuprepes,  &c. 

* Jour.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XL,  1871,  p.  421  &c. 

t Comp.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  ‘ Lizards  Steindachner,  Sitz.  Akad.  Wien,  Math  Nat. 
Klasse,  vol.  LXII,  1870,  p.  336. 
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In  connexion  with  the  descriptive  details,  (often  necessarily  tedious),  I 
have  noted  the  geographical  distribution  of  most  of  the  species,  as  far  as  I 
had  been  able  to  obtain  reliable  information. 

Fam.  LACEBTIDAE. 

From  observations  which  I made  on  Tachydromus,  Ophiops,  and  Acan- 
thodactylus,  I presume  that  the  form,  size  and  number  of  shields  on  the 
antero-superior  part  of  the  head,  and  also  partially  the  nasal  shields  are  un- 
reliable for  generic,  and  often  even  for  specific,  distinctions. 

Tacuyurowus  sexlinicatus  (I.  R.,#  p-  69.) 

I have  from  the  low  valleys  of  Sikkim  25  specimens  which  I believe 
to  be  Daudin’s  T.  sexlincafws ; they  certainly  belong  to  the  same  species 
which  occurs  in  Asam  and  in  Burma,  those  from  the  latter  piovince  avm0 
also  been  referred  to  the  above  named  species  by  Dr.  Gunther  ■,  and  another 
specimen  of  the  same  species  was  noted  by  Blyth  from  Mergui.  (Jouin.  A. 
S.  B.,  1855,  xxix,  p.  71G). 

The  Sikkim  specimens  present,  however,  certain  variations. which  deserve 
special  notice,  because  they  arc  important  as  regards  comparison  with  allied 
forms.  The  two  nasals  generally  form  a distinct  suture  between  rostral  and 
anterior  frontal,  rarely  do  these  four  shields  meet  in  one  point.  In  one  spe- 
cimen the  anterior  frontal  is  regularly  divided  into  two  shields.  The  nasal 
is  followed  at  the  hinder  inferior  edge  by  a triangular  shield,  which  rests  on 
the  posterior  upper  half  of  the  first  upper  labial.  In  two  specimens  e 
anterior  comer,  and  in  one  the  upper  corner  is  detached  from  the  inferior 
postil asal  and  forms  a separate  little  shield  by  itself.  One  specimen  has  on 
one  side  3,  on  the  other  4 chin-shields,  and  four  specimens  have  regularly  4 
pairs  of  chin-shields,  the  two  first  pairs  representing  m size  exactly,  or  very 
nearly,  the  first  pair  of  such  specimens  as  have  only  3 pairs  of  clim-shields. 

There  are  always  8 longitudinal  rows  of  enlarged  scales  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  neck,  separated  from  the  occipitals  by  only  a few  smaller  scales. 
Of  those  8 rows  the  outermost  on  each  side  has  the  smallest  scales  and,  al- 
though it  can  generally  be  traced  at  the  side  of  the  body,  it  always  remains 
indistinct,  somewhat  irregular  and  is  occasionally  broken  up,  an  t e scales 
never  enlarge  in  size.  The  other  six  rows  are  well  marked  on  the  neck  and 
have  most  probably  given  rise  to  the  specific  name  sexlmeatus.  The  outer 
row  on  each  side  becomes  somewhat  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  shoulder, 
while  the  remaining  four  rows  of  enlarged  scales  continue  on  the  body,  and 
down  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  To  these  four  rows  Daudin’s  name  quadnhnea. 
tus  evidently  applies. 

* The  reference  1 1.  R.’  stands  for  Dr.  Gunther’s  ‘ Reptiles  of  British  India.’ 
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On  the  lower  side  of  the  body  I find  constantly  only  six  longitudinal 
rows  of  scales  on  the  chest  between  the  axils,  one  ridge  connects  the  axil 
with  the  groin  at  the  edge  of  the  belly  and  above  this  follow  always  two, 
only  in  very  old  specimens  sometimes  three,  shorter  rows  of  enlarged  keeled 
scales.  Thus  there  are  on  the  lower  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
strictly  speaking,  12  series  of  longitudinal  rows  of  enlarged  scales,  6 on  the 
lower  side  of  the  belly  and  3 (rarely  4)  on  each  side  of  it.  Dum.  and  Bibron 
correctly  refer  to  the  “ six  series  longitudinales”  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
belly,  and  besides  to  the  enlarged  scales  on  the  flanks,  not,  however,  defining 
their  exact  number,  most  likely  because  they  found  them  to  be  variable. 
Dum.  and  Bibron’s  statement  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  a probable 
misprint,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gunther  (1.  cit.,  p.  69). 

The  coloration  and  size  and  proportions  of  the  Sikkim  specimens  exact- 
ly correspond  with  those  of  sexlineatus.  Some  have  a white  iridescent 
stripe  along  the  edge  of  the  back ; others  are  uniform  green  above,  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  bronze  tint.  The  fore-limb  reaches  to  the  rostral  and 
the  hind-limb  nearly,  or  exactly  to  the  axil,  when  laid  forward.  Of  all  the 
specimens  examined,  there  is  only  one  with  two  inguinal  pores  on  each  side, 
several  have  3,  but  most  4 or  5 pairs,  often  succeeded  by  a sixth  imperfectly 
developed  one. 

What  follows  from  these  observations  is  : 

Is#.— That  the  Tachydromi  canno.t  be  grouped  with  sufficient  reliance, 
either  by  the  number  of  chin-shields,  or  by  the  number  of  inguinal  pores,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Gunther,  these  two  characters  being  evidently  very  variable 
within  the  limits  of  one  species ; and  that  the  most  important  difference 
must  rest  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  scales  of  the  body,  the  proportions 
of  the  limbs  and  the  general  form. 

2nd. — That  the  specific  distinction  between  T.  meridionalis  and  sexli- 
neatus is  not  so  definite,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  from  Gunther’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  species.  Both  appear  to  have  an  indistinct  short  fold 
before  the  shoulder,  when  adult,  but  in  meridionalis  there  are  said  to  be  2 or 
3 more  transverse  rows  of  scales  between  axil  and  groin,  and  the  limbs  would 
seem  to  be  slightly  shorter.  Whether  these  points  represent  sufficiently 
characteristic  distinctions,  can  only  be  shewn  by  the  examination  of  a larger 
number  of  specimens. 

3rd. — That  T.  Hauglitonianus  (Jerdon,  Proc.  A.  Soc.  B.,  Feb.  1870, 
p.  72)  must  range  with  Gunther’s  septemtriomlis  (and  not  with  T.  Japonicus), 
and  as  the  number  of  chin-shields  is  not  characteristic,  the  two  are  evidently 
closely  allied,  but  in  the  former  the  median  row  of  dorsal  scales  is  not  smaller 
than  the  lateral  ones  ; the  fore  limb  does  not  reach  the  rostral  shield,  when 
laid  forward,  nor  the  hind-limb  the  axil. 
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Oruioi's  Jekboot,  Blyth. 

Blyth  in  Joum.  Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  1853,  vol.  xxii,  p.  653. —Gunther  I.  B.,  p.  72. 

Tropidosav/ra  Jerdoni  apnd  Theobald,  Cat.  Bept.  Asiat  Soc.,  1868,  p.  22. 

Pseudophiops  Jerdoni  et  Theobaldi,*  Jerdon  in  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  Feb.  1870,  p.  71  &o. 

I have  lately  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  and  the  country 
northwards,  towards  Ambala,  about  20  specimens  of  the  form  describ- 
ed by  Jerdon  as  Pseudophiops  Theobaldi.  The  characters  given  as  distinc- 
tive from  the  only  type  of  Ophiops  Jerdoni  are  not  constant ; therefore, 
O.  Theobaldi  must  be  considered  as  identical  with  Jerdoni,  as  has  already 
been  suggested  by  Major  Beddome  (Madras  J.  Med.  Sc.,  for  1870).  More- 
over, the  genus  Pseudophiops  proves  to  he  perfectly  identical  with  Ophiops, 
Already  in  the  somewhat  injured  type  of  Ophiops  Jerdoni  in  the  Museum 
there  is  on  one  side  a distinct  groove  seen  to  proceed  from  behind  the  nostril 
and  dividing  the  nasal.  In  one  of  Jerdon’s  specimens  of  Theobaldi,  present- 
ed to  the  Indian  Museum,  the  nasal  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  in  one  shield, 
but  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  between  two  shields,  followed  by  two  post- 
nasals, which  is  also  the  usual  number  in  the  type  of  the  genus,  Ophiops 
elegans,  while  three  postnasals  are  evidently  of  much  rarer  occurrence.  In 
nearly  all  the  specimens  which  I lately  received,  the  nasal  is  exactly  as  in 
O.  elegans,  between  two  shields,  only  few  have  them  anteriorly,  and  others 
also  posteriorly,  entire  ; therefore  the  name  Pseudophiops  must  he  cancelled. 

As  regards  the  species,  O.  Jerdoni,  I have  to  record  the  following 
variations.  As  a rule  there  is  one  frontal ; in  one  specimen  this  is  obliquely 
divided  into  two  unequal  shields,  and  in  two  specimens  it  is  divided  regularly 
along  the  middle  into  two  halves.  The  posterior  frontals  are  sometimes  in 
contact  with  each  other,  or  they  are  divided  by  one  elongated,  linear  shield, 
or  by  two  smaller  ones  following  each  other.  Each  posterior  frontal  is 
behind  separated  from  the  respective  supraorbital  by  a small  shield,  but 
occasionally  the  latter  is  united  with  the  frontal.  The  elongated  vertical, 
the  two  largo  supraorbitals,  the  pair  of  anterior  occipitals  forming  a suture, 
and  the  larger  posterior  occipitals  separated  by  two  unequal  shields,  following 
each  other,  are  persistent  in  all.  There  are  8 upper  and  7 lower  labials,  the 
last  in  each  case  smallest,  and  there  are  5 or  6 pairs  of  chin-shields,  the  last 
generally  followed  by  two  smaller  shields.  In  one  specimen  the  two,  rather 
larger,  anterior  pairs  are  in  contact,  in  others,  three  anterior  pairs  form  a 
suture.  The  number  of  scales  round  the  body  is  generally  30,  sometimes  32, 
very  rarely  34,  of  these  the  6 ventral  longitudinal  rows  are  enlarged  and 
smooth,  as  are  also  one  or  two  adjoining  rows  on  either  side,  while  all  the 
other  scales  are  very  sharply  keeled.  The  fore-leg,  when  laid  forward,  very 

* Beddome  notes  the  M.  S.  name  CivUtata,  which  was  evidently  suppressed  hy 
Dr.  Jerdon  himself.  Comp.  Beddome  in  Mad.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  for  1870. 
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nearly  or  exactly  reaches  the  nostril,  and  the  hind  limb  extends  to  somewhat 
beyond  the  axil,  rarely  as  far  as  the  ear.  Some  of  the  largest  specimens 
measure  very  nearly  5 inches,  the  body  being  1}  inch. 

The  coloration  also  is  variable  ; it  is  usually  bronze  brown,  sometimes  with 
an  olive  and  often  a greenish  metallic  tint.  Tho  four  white  bands,  two  along  the 
edge  of  the  back  and  two  at  the  sides,  aro  generally  well  marked  ; however,  in 
some  specimens  the  dorso-lateral  bands  are  very  indistinct.  Again,  there  are  as 
a rule  two  series  of  black  dots,  separated  by  reddish  brown  ones,  on  the  back 
along  each  white  band,  and  similar  black  spots,  almost  forming  irregular  bare, 
are  at  the  sides  between  the  white  bands,  and  also  below  the  lateral  band.  In 
two  specimens  all  these  black  spots  are  remarkably  small,  and  in  one  of  a dis- 
tinct greenish  brown  coloration  they  are  nearly  absent,  but  the  white  bands  are 
well  marked.  This  specimen  is  one  of  the  two  which  I noticed  as  possessing  a 
pair  of  anterior  frontals,  and  very  closely  corresponds  with  Ophiops  Beddomei, 
Jordon*  (=  monticola  apud  Beddome,  Mad.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  for  1870). 

I collected  near  Kandala,  on  the  Western  Ghats,  a specimen  which 
agrees  in  every  point  with  Boddome’s  description  of  monticola.  It  has  the 
uniform  greenish  brown  coloration  with  the  dorso-lateral  white  stripes  very 
indistinct,  but  the  lateral  ones  well  defined  ; there  is  a pair  of  anterior  frontals 
present,  and  the  femoral  pores  are  more  widely  separated  in  tho  preanal  re- 
gion, than  in  any  of  the  specimens  of  true  0.  Jerdoni  which  I examined. 
Considering  tho  variations  which  I have  noticed  in  undoubtedly  identical 
specimens  of  O.  Jerdoni , I cannot  but  doubt  that  O.  Beddomei  (==  monticola ) 
will  prove  a really  good  species.  However,  more  specimens  must  yet  be  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  settle  this  point. 

Graxors  micbolepis,  Blanf. 

B1  an  ford,  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  B.,  1870,  xxxix,  p.  351,  pi.  xv,  figs.  1 — 5. 

A few  specimens  of  this  species,  which  was  described  from  a single  spe- 
cimen from  the  Central  Provinces,  were  collected  by  me  at  the  coal  mines  of 
Kurhurbali,  W.  Bengal.t  One  specimen  has  5,  tho  other  6,  pairs  of  chin- 
shields,  the  last  pair  in  each  case  followed  by  a smaller  shield.  In  other 
respects  of  structure  of  shields  and  scales,  proportions  of  body  and  coloration 
tho  specimens  perfectly  agree  with  Blanford’s  description,  except  that  the 
number  of  scales  in  one  transverse  row  between  the  G longitudinal  enlarged 
rows  on  the  belly,  and  counted  across  the  back,  is  generally  56-64  instead  of 
about  50  ; hut  this  is  evidently  a character  which  may  be  expected  to  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  lizard.  There  is  a good  deal  of  variation  in  the  number  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  dark  spots  accompanying  the  white  bands  ; in  some  specimens 
the  former  nearly  become  obsolete.  The  tail  is  reddish  in  young  specimens, 

* Jerdon,  in  Proc.  Asiat.  Soo.,  Feb.  1870,  p.  73, 
t 1 found  it  sinco  abundant  in  Katch, 
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and  the  lower  side  of  adults  often  with  a distinct  yellow  tinge,  particularly  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  thighs.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  measures  5}, 
another  5 ) inches. 

Qymnops  is  distinguished  from  all  known  species  of  Ophiops  by  the 
peculiar  small  size  of  smooth  scales,  being  almost  granular  on  the  neck  ; they 
altogether  resemble  those  of  Eremias.  It  further  differs  from  Ophiops  by 
haying  one  instead  of  two  postnasals,  this  is,  however,  a character  not  of 
great  generic  value,  as  already  observed  by  Mr.  Blanford,  when  suggesting 
the  separation  of  the  present  species  into  a special  genus  or  subgenus. 

Acanthodactylhs  Cantoris  (I.  R.,  p.  73). 

I received  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Agra,  Ambala  and  Ludiana,  together  with  Ophiops  Jerdoni,  both  of 
which  have  also  been  found  associated  by  Dr.  Jerdon  (Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  Feb. 
1870,  p.  71)  in  the  country  a little  westward  in  the  Panjab. 

The  specimens  measure  between  4 and9  inches, the  length  of  the  body  being 
1 ?,  to  2f  inch.  When  young  they  are  usually  marked  with  S longitudinal  black 
stripes,  separated  by  white  ones  of  equal  width.  Four  of  these  stripes  are  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  body,  the  two  inner  coalescing  into  one  before  they  reach  the 
middle  of  the  back,  while  the  two  outer  unite  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tail. 
One  dark  band  runs  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  one  connects 
the  ear  with  the  groin.  In  more  adult  specimens  the  dark  bands  become 
gradually  less  distinct  and  are  first  dissolved  into  spots,  until  they  gradually 
quite  disappear  ; and  the  same  is  more  or  less  the  ease  with  the  white  bands 
and  other  spots.  The  general  colour  changes  from  brownish  to  pearly  grey, 
and  there  is  always  a more  or  less  distinct  purplish  irndescent  lustre  trace- 
able on  the  scales.  This  is  particularly  clearly  seen  in  the  more  uniform 
coloured  adult  specimens,  which  often  shew  an  indistinct  reticulation  oi  a dull 
reddish  tinge  on  the  upper  side  of  the  neck  and  back.  Limbs  above  white 
spotted,  top  and  sides  of  head  dark  spotted  or  marbled  ; the  dark  spots  dis- 
appearing with  age  ; below  uniform  white  or  greenish  white.  I have  to 
note  three  points  in  which  nearly  all  the  specimens  I examined  differ  from 

the  type  described  by  Dr.  Gunther  : — 

1 st. — There  are  always  3 or  4 scales  at  the  front  edge  of  the  opening  of 
the  ear,  slightly  projecting  into  its  space,  unless  the  edge  be  accidentally 
turned  inwards. 

2nd. There  are  very  often  14  longitudinal,  along  the  median  dorsal  line 

convergent,  rows  of  enlarged,  keeled  scales  across  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  the  adjoining  2 or  3 rows  on  either  side  are  equally  large,  but  beyond 
this  the  size  considerably  diminishes.  Across  the  middle  of  the  belly  there 
are  14-16  enlarged  smooth  scales,  10  being  in  a row  on  the  flat  lower  sur- 
face of  the  belly,  and  the  remainder  at  the  side  of  it. 
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3rd. — The  fore  limb,  when  laid  forward,  at  least  reaches  the  nasal  shield 
and  more  often  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the  hind  limb  extends  rarely  only 
to  the  collar,  usually  somewhat  beyond  it,  and  occasionally  as  far  as  the 
tympanum. 

None  of  these  points  indicate,  I believe,  a specific  distinction  from  typi- 
cal A.  Cantoris,  as  described  by  Gunther.  Some  of  my  specimens  agree  in 
every  point  of  size  with  the  measurements  given  by  Gunther ; the  largest 
is  9 inches. 

Of  other  variations  may  be  noted  : — the  anterior  frontal  is,  as  a rule, 
single,  sometimes  split  into  two  unequal  portions,  and  in  one  instance  it  is 
represented  by  a regular  pair  of  equal  shields.  The  posterior  frontals  gene- 
rally form  a suture,  but  sometimes  they  are  partially  or  even  entirely 
separated  by  an  intercalated  shorter,  or  longer,  or  by  two,  shields.  The 
posterior  supraciliaries  are  often  broken  up  into  two  shields.  The  form  and 
number  of  verticaland  occipitals  is  persistent.  The  large  shield  below  the  orbit 
sometimes  rests  on  two  or  on  three  labials,  and  occasionally  it  touches  the 
labial  margin  itself. 


Fam.  GECKO  TID2E. 

Gecko  guttattjs  (I.  E.  p.  102). 

The  young  of  this,  and  indeed  of  most  other  speciesf  of  Geckoes,  are 
dark,  or  blackish  brown,  with  white  spots.  F ew  small  spots  are  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  while  on  the  body  they  are  larger  and  generally  arranged 
in  7 irregular  cross  series,  the  first  series  being  placed  immediately  behind  the 
occiput  and  the  last  between  the  hind  limbs  ; tail  blackish  with  7 white 
rings,  the  last  occupying  the  tip. 

The  general  structure  is  exactly  as  in  the  old,  but  the  tubercles  are 
much  flatter ; there  are  (in  several  specimens)  only  34  longitudinal  series 
in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  while  in  old  ones  the  number  rises  to  50. 

PlTCHOZOON  H0MA10CEPHA1TJM. 

I.  R.,  p.  105  and  Journal  A.  S.  B.,  xxxix,  p.  159. 

This  species  occurs  both  at  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  islands. 

* Gunther  says  it  only  reaches  * the  front  edge  of  the  orbit,’  but  ho  gives  the 
fore  limb  11  lines,  which  is  exaotly  tho  distance  between  the  axil  and  the  nasal  shield 
in  all  my  specimens  measuring  7 inches. 

f It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the  specimen  of  Gecko  Smithii,  Gray,  which 
I noticed  on  p.  161  of  Jour.  A.  S.  B.,  1870,  Yol.  xxxix,  has  still  the  coloration  of  the 
young,  and  may  lose  most  of  tho  white  spots,  when  adult.  Dr.  Anderson  when 
re-describing  the  same  in  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  for  1871,  p.  159,  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  my  paper,  omitted  to  notice  the  identity  of  the  specimen,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  do,  because  a misprint  occurred  in  my  statement  (1.  cit.  on  p.  162)  as  re- 
gards the  total  measurement,  this  being  4'8  inches  (instead  of  5'8  inches),  but  the 
other  detailed  measurements  are  correct. 
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Hemidacttltts. 

I liave  observed  in  several  hundreds  of  specimens  of  different  species  of 
Hemidactylus,  (as  restricted,  and  of  the  section  Doryurd) , as  well  as  hi  the 
allied  genera  Peripia  and  JStycteridium,  that  the  total  absence,  or  the  presence, 
of  a few  enlarged  tubercles  does  not  constitute  a sufficiently  distinct  specific 
character.  The  variations  in  this  respect  cannot  be  accounted  for  either 
by  age,  sex,  or  the  locality,  but  they  are  simply  accidental.  The  species 
belonging  to  the  section  Doryura  have  generally  a nearly  uniformly  granular 
body,  well  developed  paratoid  glands  and  normally  a smooth  tail,  while  in 
Hemidactylus  the  tail  is  normally  spiny,  but,  when  reproduced,  it  becomes 
smooth. 

The  distribution  of  the  Indian  and  Burmese  species  of  Hemidactylus 
is  the  following : 

1.  H.  TBtEDEtrs,  Daud.  (I.  B,.,  p.  107).  Ceylon,  South  and  Central 
India  (Bundelcund).* 

Nothing  reliable  is  as  yet  known  about  the  form  for  which  Jerdon 
suggested  the  name  H.  subtriedrus  (Jour.  A.  S.  B.,  Yol.  xxii,  p.  467). 
(see  pi.  ii,  fig.,  If). 

It  is  perhaps  not  specifically  different  from  triedrus,  but  there  certainly 
exist  some  forms  which  possess  the  distinctive  characters  noted  by  J erdon  of 
his  subtriedrus.  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  two 
specimens  which  he  lately  collected  near  Ellore,  and  which,  although  agreeing 
in  form,  general  structure  and  coloration  with  triedrus  (for  instance  the  figure 
in  Belanger’s  Voyage),  differ  somewhat  from  the  description  usually  given 
of  that  species.  The  two  specimens  are  both  females,  apparently  not  full 
grown,  and  measuring  on  the  average  4^-  inches,  of  which  the  head  is  about 
f inches,  and  rump  lj  inch.  None  of  the  tubercles  on  the  back  is  as 
large  as  the  opening  of  the  ear  ; the  head  does  not  appear  to  bo  shorter  than 
in  typical  triedrus,  but  the  scales  on  muzzle  and  throat  are  certainly  very 
small ; a great  nmnber  of  moderately  enlarged  tubercles  on  tho  hinder  part  of 
the  head ; two  enlarged  shields  behind  the  rostral  separated  by  two  small 
azygous  shields  ; nostril  situated  between  rostral,  suprarostral,  first  labial  and 
two  moderate  shields  behind  ; 10  to  12  upper  labials,  not  constant,  a row  of 
conspicuously  enlarged  scales  above  them ; 10  very  distinct  and  well 
developed  lower  labials  ; 2 pairs  of  chin-shields,  first  forms  a suture  ; 32  long 
rows  of  scales  across  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  coloration,  which  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Blanford  during  life  is  : body  generally  bluish  grey  with  5 olive 
brown,  black-edged  bands  on  the  body  and  about  6 on  the  tail : of  the 
former  the  first  is  situated  on  the  neck,  2nd  on  the  shoulder  and  the  last  be- 

# Proc.  A.  S.  B.  for  1870,  p.  74. 
f Side  and  lower  views  of  head ; natural  size. 
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tween  tlio  hind  limbs.  The  band  on  the  neck  is  darkest.  The  edges  of  all  are 
darker  and  more  irregularly  undulating  in  front  than  behind ; a yellow  black 
edged  band  passes  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye,  slightly  continuing  behind, 
the  lower  black  margin  is  the  more  distinct  one  and  continues  through  the 
ear  to  the  cross  band  on  the  neck,  with  the  anterior  black  margin  of  which 
it  is  confluent ; upper  half  of  orbit  and  some  spots  below  eye  yellow  ; head 
pale,  uniform ; tubercles  on  back  yellowish,  those  on  the  edges  of  all  the 
blackish  bands  and  at  the  sides  of  the  belly  more  distinctly  so,  brightest  on 
neck ; limbs  unspotted ; below  yellowish,  all  scales  minutely  punctated. 
In  spirit  the  whole  of  the  yellow  coloration  has  turned  pure  white  and  the 
dark  bands  are  now  white  edged. 

2.  H.  mactjlattts,  D.  and  B. 

(Giintlier,  I.  B.,  p.  107. — Stoliczka  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  164,  ancl  Blanford, 
ibidem,  p.  361. 

3.  H.  Piehesi,  Kelaart,  ( = II.  Sylcesi,  Gunther,  I.  R.,  p.  108). 

It  is,  I think,  clear  that  Dum.  and  Bibron,  when  describing  their  II. 
maculatus,  had  under  examination  the  two  forms  which  Gunther  separated, 
and  for  one  of  which  (considered  as  the  young  by  D.  and  B.)  he  retained 
Dum.  and  Bibron’ s name.  The  two  forms  arc,  no  doubt,  extremely  closely 
allied,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  whether  H.  Pieresi  should 
more  appropriately  be  considered  as  a large  local  variety  of  maculatus,  or  as  a 
distinct  species,  but,  I believe,  the  view  taken  by  Kelaart  and  Gunther,  and 
first  of  all  by  Gray,  is  the  correct  one.  It  is  certain  that  maculatus,  as  restricted 
by  Gunther,  never  appears  to  attain  on  the  continent  of  India  and  Burma  a 
larger  size  than  5)  inches,  and  this  measurement  was  observed  only  in  two 
cases  among  about  200  specimens  from  South  India,  Central  India,  N.  W. 
Provinces,  the  Sub  Himalayan  hills,  and  almost  all  parts  of  Bengal,  Burma  and 
the  Andamans.  The  usual  size  is  4 or  4)  inches. 

In  all  these  specimens  the  head  and  body  is  brown  spotted,  the 
spots  on  the  latter  have  a tendency  rather  to  arrange  themselves  in 
longitudinal  than  in  cross  series ; in  the  three  median  rows  the  spots  are 
larger  and  more  distinct  than  at  the  sides,  where  they  generally  become 
rather  confluent.  The  brown  spots  are  equally  distinct,  or  equally  indis- 
tinct, in  males  and  females,  the  variations  apparently  depending  upon  the 
seclusion  of  the  locality  in  which  the  lizards  live.  However,  I have  repeatedly 
observed,  that  in  specimens  which  bad  the  tail  reproduced,  the  brown  spots  do 
not  retain  the  same  distinctness  which  they  had  before.  South  Indian  speci- 
mens are  generally  of  dark  hue,  and  often  have  some  of  the  enlarged  tubercles 
white.  Young  specimens  are  always  dark  brown,  with  still  darker  spots, 
while  the  majority  of  the  enlarged  tubercles  is  purely  white. 

As  regards  structure  I find  the  enlarged  tubercles  slightly  vary.  They  are 
always  well  marked,  along  the  back  distinctly  trihedral,  on  the  sides  often  more 
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rounded ; they  are  arranged,  as  a rule,  in  16  to  20  alternating,  longitudinal, 
but  not  very  regular  rows ; they  are  slightly  larger  and  sharper  in  adult  males 
than  in  females.  The  enlarged  scales  on  the  middle  of  the  belly  somewhat 
extend  to  the  sides  and  are  usually  in  38  or  40  longitudinal  series.  The 
femoral  pores  in  the  male  are  10-14  on  either  side,  very  rarely  united 
in  the  preanal  region ; as  a rule,  they  are  separated  by  1 or  3 or  5 scales ; 
if  3 intermediate  scales  are  present,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  they  are 
arranged  in  a triangle. 

The  specimen  recorded  by  Theobald  in  Cat.  Kept.  Asiat.  Soc.,  p.  30, 
under  the  name  “ H.fasciatus,  Gray  (?)”  is  II.  maculatus  ; the  former  having 
been  described  from  an  unknown  locality  must,  therefore,  provisionally  remain 
under  that  doubtful  head,  and  not  be  added  to  the  Indian  fauna. 

The  four  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Ceylon,  recorded  by  Theobald 
in  Cat.  Eept.  Asiat.  Soc.  p.  30,  No.  41,  as  II.  maculatus,  belong  to  the  larger 
form;  two  of  them  have  the  body  about  3-J-  inches  and  in  one  the  tail  is 
3f,  giving  a total  measurement  of  nearly  7 inches.  In  structure  of  scales, 
tubercles  and  shields,  the  specimens  do  not  exhibit  any  important  difference 
from  maculatus,  as  usually  understood,  though  at  the  first  sight  they 
appear  quite  distinct.  The  two  other  specimens  equal  in  size  typical 
maculatus,  but  when  closely  compared  with  specimens  of  this  species, 
they  evidently  possess  a certain,  aspect  of  immaturity  and  tenderness 
of  the  skin,  &c.  ; their  heads  are  proportionately  larger,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  trihedral  tubercles,  which  are  present  in  a slightly 
smaller  number  (14-16  rows)  ; their  colour  is  almost  uniform  whitish. 
In  the  two  adults,  the  differences  are  still  more  marked,  and  the 
brown  marbling  has  an  inclination  to  form  transversely  arranged  bands, 
very  similar  to  a spechnen  described  by  Gunther  under  the  name  of  IT. 
Sylcesi.*  The  number  of  femoral  pores  is  32-36,  in  a slightly  interrupted 
series.  For  this  Ceylonese  form,  Kelaart  proposed  the  name  II.  Pieresi 
(Prod.  Faunae  Ceyl.  1852,  p.  159),  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
drawing  of  H.  Sykesi  (in  Gunther’s  Reptiles),  the  latter  does  not  in  any 
way  differ  from  the  former,  therefore,  Kelaart  s older  name  must  take 
priority.  It  also  seems  to  me  clear  that  Dam.  and  Bibron  s largest  specimen 
of  maculatus,  of  which  they  give  measurements,  is  the  Sykesi  of  Gunther  ; 
it  is  said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  wherefrom  Dum.  and 
Bibron  received  it.  Dr.  Gray  is  evidently  the  original  observer  of  the  two  forms, 
the  small  maculatus  and  the  large  Pieresi,  as  shewn  by  him  in  his  ‘ Lizards’ 
p.  153,  where  he  gives  “ II.  Sykesi,  Gray,  B.  M.”  as  the  synonym  of 
maculatus ; and  among  the  specimens  of  that  species  he  quotes  “ a.  In 
spirits.  Female  ? India,  Dukun.  Presented  by  Col.  Sykes.”  This  is  to  all 
appearance  the  only  type  of  Gunther’s  species,  bearing  the  name  II.  Sykesi. 

* Of  Gray  ? 
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Kelaart  (Prod.  Fauna)  Ceyl.,  1852,  p.  158)  also  gives  H.  Sylcesi,  Gray,  as 
the  synonym  of  his  doubtful  maculatus.  The  history  of  the  specios  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Gunther. 

H.  maculatus , as  restricted,  occurs  in  Ceylon,  throughout  India,  Burma 
and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  extending  to  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.  Peters  in 
Yan  der  Deelcen’s  Eeisen  gives  it  also  from  the  Seychelles.  It  is  a very  com- 
mon species  in  houses  about  Calcutta. 

H.  Pieresi  is  as  yet  known  only  from  Ceylon  and  from  the  Dakhin 
(Dekan) . 

4.  H.  Gracilis. — A very  beautiful  species  described  by  "YV.  T.  Blanford 
from  Berar  and  Baipur  in  Central  India  (Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xxxix 
p.  362,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  4-6). 

5.  H.  ret  I c u l at  us,  Beddome.  Madras  J.  Med.  Sc.,  1870,  p.  33. 

6.  H.  fre.vatus,  Schlegel,  (I.  E.,  p.  168). 

Hem.  sublavis,  Gray,  apud  Theobald,  Cat.  Ropt.  Asiat.  Soo.,  p.  30. 

H.  frenatus,  in  Joarn.  A.  S.  Beng.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  161. 

? If.  punc talus,  Jordon,  1853,  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  xxii,  p.  467. 

This  species  which  usually  grows  to  about  5 inches,  (rarely  attaining 
5J)  is  readily  recognised  from  all  other  Indian  Hemidactyli  by  the  small 
size  of  the  thumb  and  inner  toe ; the  claw  on  it  is  setiform  and  often  so 
fine  as  to  bo  hardly  traceable.  The  body  is  finely  granular,  but  there  are 
always  some  enlarged  rounded  tubercles  present.  In  Bengal  specimens,  two 
alternate  series  of  those  very  usually  run  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and 
there  are  besides  about  3 irregular  rows  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Dakhin 
(Dekan)  and  Upper  India  specimens  generally  have  no  enlarged  tubercles  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  spiny,  unless  it  has  been  reproduced,  in 
which  case  it  remains  smooth.  The  femoral  pores  are  either  interrupted  by 
one  enlarged  scale,  or  they  are  continuous  above  the  preanal  region.  The 
colour  is  very  variable, — uniform  grey,  or  greenish  grey,  very  closely  marbled 
and  spotted  with  dark  ; or  grey  with  some  irregular  stripes  and  close  mar- 
blings,  the  former  most  distinctly  marked  on  the  neck  and  the  sides  of  the 
belly  ; or  dark  brown  with  some  irregular  blackish  stripes  ; there  is,  however, 
always  a more  or  loss  distinct  pale  (during  life  sometimes  yellowish  orange) 
band  present,  passing  from  the  rostral  through  the  eye  and  either  disappear- 
ing above  the  ear,  or  continuing  along  the  side  of  the  body  down  to  the 
groin ; this  pale  band  is  margined  above  and  below  by  a dark  line.  The  tail 
has  sometimes  an  orange  tinge,  particularly  after  the  cuticle  had  been  shed. 

II.  frenatus  is  the  commonest  Gecko  from  Ceylon  and  through  India,  ex- 
tending in  a northwesterly  direction  as  far  as  the  Panjab,  and  occurring  all 
tluough  Bengal,  Burma  and  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  includ- 
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ing  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars.  From  all  these  parts  I have  examined 
specimens.  It  occurs  in  houses  as  well  as  on  trees,  and  among  stones.  Ac- 
cording to  Peters  it  is  also  found  at  the  Seychelles. 

I am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  Jerdons  II.  punctatus  was 
based  upon  a young  female  specimen  of  frenatus.  I possess  specimens 
which  in  every  point  of  colouration,  and  structure  and  measurement,  agree 
with  Jerdon’s  description,  the  only  apparent  discrepancy  lying  in  Jerdon  s 
statement  to  the  effect  that  “ the  thumb  appears  as  well  developed  as  in 
maculatus!  In  some  respects  this  is  really  the  case,  the  basal  portion 
of  the  thumb  being  in  the  two  species  nearly  equally  developed,  occasionally 
almost  more  so  in  frenatus,  but  the  free  claw  hearing  portion  ol  the  thumb 
is  always  somewhat  shorter  in  frenatus  than  in  maculatus. 

7.  H.  LESCHENAtriiTI,  D.  AND  B. 

Gunther,  I.  R.,  p.  109. — Idem,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxii,  p.  468. — 3.  Oocteci,  apud 
Kelaart,  Prod.  F.  Ceyl.,  1852,  p.  160, — H.  KelaarUi  and  Leschenaultii,  Theobald,  Cat. 
Kept.  Asiat.  Soc.  Mas.,  p.  29  and  30. — H.  marmoratus,  Blf.,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol. 
xxxix,  part  ii,  p.  363,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  1-3. — 3.  marmoratus,  Kelam-ti  and  Leschenaultii, 
Blanford  in  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  for  August,  1871,  p.  173. 

The  present  species  generally  has,  like  the  previous  one,  some  enlarged, 
rounded  tubercles  on  the  hack,  at  least  on  the  femoral  region,  more  rarely 
are  the  tubercles  scattered  over  the  entire  body.  The  colour  is  rarely  uni- 
form silvery  grey,  generally  there  are  some  transverse,  zigzag  dark  marblings 
traceable,  and  there  is  usually  a dark  band  through  the  eye  present ; 10-16 
femoral  pores  on  each  side,  widely  separated  in  the  preanal  region. 

The  species  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  frenatus  by  the  well  de- 
veloped thumb,  and  from  Coctmi  by  the  greater  number  of  femoral  pores, 
somewhat  less  widely  separated  in  the  preanal  region.  Kelaart  s Coctmi  is 
evidently  this  species,  and  was  named  Kelaarti  by  Theobald,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Blanford,  who  formerly  separated  a small  Central  Indian  variety, 
with  a nearly  uniform  granulation,  as  II.  marmoratus. 

II.  Leschenaultii  occurs  in  Ceylon,  whence  some  years  ago  specimens 
have  been  identified  by  Professor  Peters*  and  Dr.  Steindachner  ; it  is  com- 
mon all  through  South  India  according  to  Jerdon  and  in  Central  India  ac- 
cording to  Blanford.  I have  obtained  a few  specimens  on  the  Parisnath  hill 
and  near  Ranigunj  in  Bengal,  and  others  from  near  Patna  and  Agra.  It  is 
not  known  from  North-Eastern  Bengal,  and  thus  may  he  regarded  as  a true 
Indian  species. 

8.  H.  Mortoni,  Theobald,  Journ.  Linn.  S.,  Zool.  X,  p.  32.  Close  to 
frenatus,  but  having  the  thumb  and  inner  toe  well  developed. — Burma. 

* Berlin  Akad.  Monatsb.  1860,  p.  183. 
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9.  H.  Coctjei*  (I.  K,  p.  109). 

Theobald,  Cat.  Rept.  As.  Soc.  Mus.  186?,  p.  29. 

Steindaohner,  Novara  Rept , Pt.  I,  p.  13. 

H.  BengaMensis,  Anderson,  Jonrn.  A.  S.  B„  vol.  xl,  p.  14. 

This  is  the  most  common  species  all  through  Bengal,  whence  it  was 
originally  described  by  Dum.  and  Bibron.  The  thumb  is  well  developed,  as 
noted  by  the  French  authors  and  by  Cantor,  but  the  claw  small,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Gunther,  who  identified  Bolt,  sublcevis,  Gray,  with  the  present  species. 
The  back  is  generally  equally  granular ; sometimes  there  are  a few  larger 
rounded  tubercles  present  on  the  sacral  region,  more  rarely  also  on  the  sides 
of  the  back,  the  variations  being  in  this  respect  exactly  similar  to  those 
noticed  in  II.  Leschenaultii.  The  larger  tubercle  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
stated  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  distinguish  Bengaliensis  from  Coetmi  is  quite  as  often 
present  as  it  is  absent.  Tail,  when  original,  segmented,  with  one  or  two 
large  elongate  scale-like  lateral  tubercles  near  the  base,  and  2 to  3 smaller 
ones  on  the  upper  sides,  but  as  a rule  none  along  the  middle  ; subcaudals 
enlarged.  On  reproduced  portions  of  the  tail,  there  are  sometimes  a few  large 
scales  present  at  the  lateral  edges,  but  more  commonly  the  tail  remains  quite 
smooth.  I have  never  seen,  even  in  the  largest  specimens,  more  than  8 
femoral  pores  in  each  row,  they  being  widely  separated  in  the  preaual  region  ; 
the  usual  number  of  pores  is  six  in  each  row,  rarely  less. 

During  life,  the  general  colour  is  greenish  grey,  with  5 transverse,  broad 
undulating  greenish  brown  bands,  the  first  on  the  neck,  the  fifth  on  the  loin, 
and  all  edged  with  white  posteriorly  ; the  tail  is  similarly  banded  above,  and 
the  white  edgings  are  often  more  conspicuous ; a pale  band  through  the  eye 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  margined  with  dark  above  and  below,  and  generally 
becoming  obsolete  on  the  neck.  The  iris  is  reddish  golden,  pupil  narrow,  black 
with  undulating  edges.  The  animal  changes  its  coloration  very  rapidly 
during  life,  sometimes  the  transverse  bands  turn  almost  to  blackish  brown, 
and  another  time  they  become  quite  obsolete.  In  spirits  the  brown  tints 
partially,  and  in  time  entirely,  fade.  Below  white,  most  of  the  scales 
generally  very  minutely  punctated  with  black.  Old  specimens,  particularly 
the  females,  have  the  tail  at  the  base  often  very  bulging,  depressed,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad. 

I have  not  seen  specimens  of  this  species  from  farther  southwards  than 
Orissa,  but  it  is  very  numerous  in  Western  Bengal,  extending  through  the 
North  West  Provinces  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  Kangra  and  Hurdwar, 
westward  into  the  Panjab  and  eastward  into  the  lower  parts  of  Sikkim,  the 
Khasi  hills,  Cachar  and  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  delta.  I did  not  obtain 
it  in  Burma,  but  two  specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  stated  to  have  been 
procured  in  Pegu.  Dum.  and  Bibron  record  it  from  Bombay,  which  very 
# ? Is  the  right  name  Coctecmi  f 
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likely  refers  to  some  locality  in  the  Western  Ghats.  Jerdon  does  not  quote 
it  from  South  India  and  Kelaart’s  Ceylon  Coctcei  is  Leschenaultii.  Cantor 
(Mai.  Rep.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xvi,  p.  629)  gives  it  as  occurring  in  Penang,  and  notes 
a specimen  7 inches  long,  the  head  above  being  1-jf  inches,  which  is  a 
somewhat  unusual  size. 

In  general  structure  and  coloration,  S.  Coctcei  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Leschenaultii,  differing  from  the  latter  by  the  smaller  number  of  femoral 
pores,  and  somewhat  more  elongated  and  narrower  fingers  and  toes,  with 
more  numerous  and  thinner  plates  below,  the  toes  being  in  Leschenaultii 
more  broadly  oval,  shorter  and  the  plates  below  coarser  ; the  thumb  also  is 
somewhat  shorter.  Judging  from  the  known  geographical  distribution,  it 
appears  to  me  very  probable  that  11.  Coctcei  replaces  in  the  Gangetic  delta 
II.  Leschenaultii,  which  is  a more  southern  form  ; and  both  appear  to  meet 
together  in  Western  Bengal  and  the  southern  part  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 

In  Calcutta  this  is  the  largest  llcmidactijlus,  usually  seen  on  the  outer 
walls  of  houses  or  godowns.  It  is  readily  known  by  its  coloration.  The 
usual  size  is  6-7  inches,  the  body  being  3-3*  inches,  while  the  tail  is  often 
reproduced.  On  one  occasion  I obtained  two  specimens,  each  of  nearly  9 
inches,  the  body  being  3|,  and  the  tail  (perfect)  a little  above  5 inches. 

10.  H.  attract r a crs,  Beddome,  Madras  J.  Med.  Sc.,  No.  1,  1S/0,  p.  33. 

A uniformly  granular  species,  without  any  enlarged  chin  shields. 

Shevaroys  and  Anamallays,  South  India. 

11.  Hemidacttlits  oigantets,  n.  sp.  PI.  II.  fig-  2. 

PI.  II,  fig.  2,  2 a,  2 b,  top,  side,  and  lower  view's  of  head,  2 o,  inside  view  of  the 
sacral  region  and  right  foot ; all  figures  in  natural  size. 

General  form  very  similar  to  that  of  II  Coctcei.  Head  and  body  above 
uniformly  granular,  the  scales  on  the  snout  being,  as  usually,  slightly  laip,u, 
and  sharper,  and  those  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  smallest ; tw  o enlarged 
shields  behind  the  rostral,  separated  by  one  or  two  minute  scales,  nostril  situat- 
ed between  the  rostral,  the  suprarostral  and  a semicircular  shield  behind,  on 
the  lower  side  in  contact  with  the  rostral,  excluding  the  first  labial  from 
entering  the  nostril,  14-17  upper  and  11-13  lower  labials  ; two  pairs  of 
chin-shields,  the  first  in  contact, anteriorly  partially  separated  by  tliepantagonal 
inferior  rostral ; the  second  chin-shield  about  half  the  size  of  the  first,  slightly 
elongate  or  rounded  and  followed  by  a few  smaller  scales  along  the  labials; 
scales  on  belly  slightly  hexagonally  elongate,  in  40  to  44  lougitudmal  series  ; 
some  on  the  pubic  region  are  pointedly  elongate,  but  none  are  particularly 
enlarged ; in  the  males  18-20  femoral  pores  on  either  side  of  the  thigh, 
separated  in  the  preanal  region  by  an  interspace  of  about  7 scales  width  ; 
tail  indistinctly  segmented,  generally  reproduced  and  then  without  any 
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segments,  rather  abruptly  tapering,  occasionally  very  bulging  near  the  base, 
uniform  scaly  above  and  at  the  sides  without  any  enlarged  spiny  tubercles  ; 
subcaudals  moderately  enlarged,  beginning  to  be  so  a short  distance  from  the 
anus  ; about  11  transverse  lamelke  on  the  first,  and  14-15  on  the  fourth  toes, 
the  two  or  three  basal  lamella!  and  the  terminal  one  being  in  each  case  simple ; 
thumb  well  developed. 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  II.  Coetcei,  and  I might  have 
considered  it  as  a gigantic  variety  of  the  same,  had  it  not  the  peculiarity  of 
the  first  labial  being  excluded  from  the  edge  of  the  nostril,  which  is  a 
character  constant  in  all  the  specimens,  none  of  them  also  have  any 
enlarged  spiny  scales  at  the  side  of  the  tail ; but  the  most  important 
distinction  lies  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  femoral  pores,  which 
are  also  somewhat  less  widely  separated  in  the  preanal  region,  than  they 
are  in  11.  Coctwi. 

The  general  colour  during  life  is,  according  to  Mr.  Blanford,  olive 
grey  to  blackish  olive,  with  irregular  dark,  pale  edged  marks  in  imperfect 
circles,  inclined  to  form  4 or  5 transverse  undulating  bands  on  the  body. 
In  spirit  these  irregular  markings  are  slightly  traceable,  and  the  whole  body  is 
besides  rather  finely  mottled  with  brownish  olive.  Below  uniform  white. 

Hah.  I have  examined  9 specimens  which  were  kindly  lent  to  me  for 
description  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  who  obtained  the  same  in  a solitary 
locality  on  the  Godavari  river  near  Badrachalam,  on  trees.  The  body  of 
the  smallest  measures  4f  inch.,  and  of  the  largest  a little  above  5 inches. 
All  have  their  tails  partially  reproduced,  and  the  longest  is  only  about 
4 J inches,  in  its  original  state  it  must  have  been  at  least  6 or  7 inches.  In 
one  of  the  largest  specimens,  the  length  of  the  head  is  If  inches,  and  the 
width  at  the  occiput  If  inches. 


12.  H.  [Doeyuba]  Bebdmoeei,  (Blyth).  PI.  II,  fig.  3. 

Leiurus  Berdmorei,  Blyth,  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  1853,  xxii,  p.  646. 

Doryura,  Berdmorei,  apud  Theobald,  Journ.  Linn.  S.,  Zool.  x,  p.  29. 

PI.  if,  fig.  3,  upper  view  of  a male  specimen,  3a  and  35,  side  and  lower  views  of 
head,  3c  saoral  region  with  a part  of  the  tail  j all  figures  in  natural  size. 

Body  and  tail  covered  with  small,  equal,  granular  scales,  those  on  the 
snout  being  somewhat  coarser  ; 'tail  depressed,  rounded  at  the  sides,  contracted 
at  the  base,  indistinctly  segmented ; numerous  small  scales  behind  the 
rostral  and  the  nostril ; 10  to  12  upper,  and  9-10  lower  labials ; two  pairs 
of  chin-shields,  the  first  large,  separated  above  by  the  rostral,  below  forming 
a suture,  those  of  second  pah-  barely  half  the  size,  and  each  forming  a suture 
with  the  respective  anterior  chin-shields  and  the  second  labial ; there  is  usual- 
ly a row  of  slightly  enlarged  scales  along  the  lower  labials,  while  those  on 
the  throat  are  very  minute,  almost  granular,  and  greatly  contrasting  with  the 
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larger  scales  on  the  abdomen  ; ear  opening  rather  small,  rounded  ; a moderate- 
ly developed  gland  on  each  side  in  the  place  of  the  paratoids,  generally 
more  distinctly  seen  above  than  below  ; thumb  small,  well  developed,  with 
a minute  claw  ; about  38  long,  rows  of  scales  across  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
extending  somewhat  on  the  sides ; 14-16  femoral  pores  in  each  series, 
separated  by  a width  of  about  3 scales  in  the  preanal  region  ; a row  of 
transversely  enlarged  shields  along  the  middle  of  the  lower  side  of  the  tail. 

Grey  or  light  brown,  slightly  mottled  with  dark  brown  and  four 
longitudinal  series  of  blackish  spots  interrupted  by  white  ones  ; two  of  the 
series  originate  on  the  superciliary  region  and  two  in  continuation  of  a 
blackish  streak,  originating  at  the  lower  half  of  the  eye ; head  above  and  labials 
black  spotted ; tail  also  with  dark  transverse  spots  above ; below  uniform 
white,  with  the  shields  of  the  belly  generally  very  minutely  punctated.  The 
brown  series  of  spots  are  not  in  all  specimens  equally  distinct,  and  some- 
times they  are  almost  obsolete.  Specimens  which  have  shrunk  much  in 
spirit  shew,  like  all  other  Geckos,  a fold  on  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  tail 
becomes  also  slightly  angular  at  the  sides. 

Blyth’s  original  description  of  the  coloration  of  this  species  is  decidedly 
better,  than  the  supposed  improved  one  by  Theobald.  The  type  specimen  came 
from  Mergui  ; Theobald  found  it  common  in  Pegu  ; I have  received  it  from 
the  Khasi  hills,  and  collected  a great  number  of  specimens  about  Pankabari, 
just  above  the  Sikkim  Terrai,  mostly  on  the  outside  walls  of  houses ; one 
specimen  was  also  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Lawder  from  Almorah,  in 
Kamaon. 

The  largest  specimen  from  Pankabari  measures  4J  inches,  of  which 
the  body  is  2g  inch. 

13.  Hemedactylus  [Doetttea]  Mantjelltantts,  n.  sp.  PI.  iii,  figs.  1 — 2. 

PI.  iii.  fig.  1,  upper  view  of  a full  grown  specimen ; 2,  2 a,  2 b,  2 c,  different}  views 
of  the  bead  and  sacral  region  of  another  specimen ; all  figures  in  natural  size. 

Body  and  tail  depressed,  covered  with  numerous  small  rounded  tuber- 
cles, there  being  in  old  specimens  generally  a few  larger  ones  perceptible  at 
the  side  of  the  body  and  on  the  sacral  region ; snout  elongate,  depressed, 
with  the  scales  larger  than  on  the  body  ; tail  depressed,  gradually  tapering 
to  a point,  moderately  convex  above,  somewhat  flattened  below,  indis- 
tinctly segmented,  laterally  sharply  keeled  and  serrated,  the  tubercles  at  the 
end  of  each  segment  being  white  and  more  prominent  than  others.  There 
is  a pair  of  somewhat  enlarged  shields  behind  the  rostral,  separated  by-  a 
slightly  smaller  shield ; the  nostril  lies  between  the  rostral,  the  1st  labial, 
the  supra-nasal  and  two  moderately  enlarged  post-nasals  ; 12 — 14  upper,  and 

10 12  lower  labials,  the  last  in  each  case,  as  usually,  very  small ; 2 pairs  of 

enlarged  chin-shields,  the  first  forms  with  the  lower  halves  a suture  below  the 
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inferior  rostral,  the  second  is  smaller,  generally  only  half  the  size  of  the  first, 
each  shield  rounded,  placed  immediately  below  its  respective  first  chin-sliield, 
but  separatedfrom  the  second  lower  labial  by  a smaller  shield  ; a row  of  slightly 
enlarged  shields  adjoining  the  lower  labials  ; scales  on  the  throat  very  small, 
flattened,  those  on  the  belly  much  larger  and  roundly  hexagonal,  and  in  about 
36  longitudinal,  alternating  series  ; a median  row  of  transversely  enlarged  sub- 
caudals.  The  ear  opening  is  moderate,  rounded  ; the  glands  in  the  place  of  the 
paratoids  very  large,  occupying  abnost  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  neck  ; toes 
elongate,  united  with  a short  web  at  the  base,  provided  with  rather  coarse  lamel- 
lae, there  being  9 or  10  pairs  of  them  on  the  fourth  toe ; nearly  the  first  half 
of  the  lamellae  on  all  the  toes  is  either  undivided  or  only  slightly  grooved ; 
thumb  well  developed,  with  a minute  claw.  Out  of  10  specimens  examined 
of  various  sizes  none  had  femoral  pores,  but  the  scales  in  the  preanal  region  are 
conspicuously  enlarged  in  all. 

Grey,  more  or  less  densely  marbled  and  punctated  with  blackish  brown 
and  spotted  with  pale  white.  Generally  the  brown  colour  is  arranged  in 
6 or  8 longitudinal  stripes,  more  distinctly  regular  in  young  than  in  old 
specimens,  and  these  stripes  are  separated  by  irregular,  alternate  rows  of 
white  spots  ; limbs,  and  tail  at  the  base  above,  also  white  spotted,  upper  labials 
brown  ; paratoids  yellowish  brown  ; lower  side  uniform  white,  most  of  the 
scales  very  minutely  punctated. 

I Lab.  I have  obtained  a few  specimens  at  Pankabari,  just  above  the  Sik- 
kim Terai,  and  Mr.  Mandelli  sent  me  several  from  the  i tungnu  and  Tista  val- 
leys, where  the  species  occurs  between  1,000  and  3,000  feet.  The  body  of  the 
largest  measures  2\,  tail  3,  = 51  niches.  As  nearly  half  of  the  plates  below 
the  toes  are  undivided,  the  species  forms  a connecting  link  between  the  section 
Dory ura  and  those  small  species  of  Geckos  which  are  represented  by  G. 
Swinhoenis,  and  are  mostly  peculiar  to  Southern  China,  Japan  and  adjacent 
islands. 


14.  Hem.  [Doeyuea]  Gatxdama, — from  Tonghu  in  Burma. 

Theobald,  Joum.  Linn.  S.,  Zool.  x,  p.  30. 

Unless  authentic  specimens  are  received,  it  will  be  difficult  to  identify 
this  species  from  Theobald’s  description.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  allied 
to  II.  Mmdellianus,  but  the  edges  of  the  tail  are  said  to  be  in  the  former 
minutely  “ denticulate  with  an  obsolete  marginal  spine  “ sides”  of  body 
“ keeled”  and  “ femoral  pores  nineteen  on  each  thigh,”  &c.  “ Grey  with 

no  definite  markings.”  Body  equal  to  tail. 

15.  Hem.  [Doeyuea]  Kabeitoeum,  Theob.  (ibidem),  from  Tonghu,  Burma. 

Back  granular,  regularly  shagreened  with  about  twenty  longitudinal 
rows  of  small  whitish  tubercles,”  &c. 
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Pehipta,  Gray  (I.  R.,  p.  110.) 

Peripia  might,  like  Doryura,  he  considered  as  a subgenus  of  Hemidac- 
tylus.  It  connects  Doryura  with  Nycleridium , having  the  general  form  and 
usually  flattened  pointed  tail  and  small  equal  granular  scales  of  the  former, 
while  the  toes  are  distinctly  webbed  at  the  base,  and  there  is  also  a distinct 
expansion  of  the  skin  at  the  hinder  side  of  the  femora  and  tibise.  In  Nycteri- 
dium  only  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  skin  of  the  body  is  added  to  the 
character  of  Peripia.  If  we  characterize  the  later  genus  from  the  two  Indian 
species,  P.  Peronii  and  Cantoris,  we  cannot  say  that  the  thumb  and  inner 
toe  are  without  an  ungual  phalanx.  I have  examined  very  numerous 
specimens  of  the  former,  and  a few  of  the  latter  species,  and  I find  that  the 
ungual  phalanx  on  the  thumb  is  very  nearly,  hut  never  entirely  obsolete,  it, 
however,  always  appears  to  be  clawless.  On  the  inner  toe  the  ungual  phalanx 
is  extremely  small,  but  in  nearly  all  my  fresh  specimens  I find  there  is  a very 
minute,  thin,  transparent,  setiform  claw  present  ; only  in  some  old  specimens 
I have  not  been  able  to  detect  it. 

P.  Cantoris  occurs  in  Penang,  Burma,  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars ; 
from  all  the  localities  I have  examined  specimens. 

P.  Peronii  is  very  common  on  Penang,*  and  in  the  Wellesley  Province, 
rarer  in  Burma  and  on  the  Andamans.  The  type  was  from  Mauritius,  and  ac- 
cording to  Kelaartf  it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon.  Andamanese  specimens  agree 
in  their  very  distinct  brown  tinge  with  those  from  the  two  later  islands,  while 
Penang  specimens  are  brown,  when  young,  but  when  adult  usually  greenish 
ashy,  rarely  with  a rosy  tinge.  Two  adult  fresh  specimens  from  the  Andamans 
perfectly  agree  in  structure  with  those  from  other  places  ; the  general  colour 
above  is  pale  chocolate  brown  with  a rosy  tinge,  all  over  speckled  with  darker 
brown  and  with  numerous  round  white  spots,  about  a m.m.  in  diameter  ; below 
white,  pinkish  towards  the  sides,  and  all  scales  minutely  punctated. 

1\T YCTEitl  DTCM  platttjbus,  Schneider. 

1792.  SteUio  platywms,  Schneider,  Spec.  Physiol.  Amph.,  li,  p.  30,  and  Denk. 
Acad.  Miinchen  for  1811,  p.  62,  pi.  i,  fig.  3. 

1802.  Lacerta  Schneideriana,  Shaw,  Zool.,  Ill,  278. 

1864.  NycteridiurnX  Sclmeklerianwm,  apud  Gunther,  I.  B-,  p.  Ill- 

1870.  N.  Simalayanvm,  Anderson,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xl,  p.  15. 

I have  Asam,  as  well  as  Himalayan  (from  near  Darjiling)  specimens 
for  comparison,  and  they  certainly  belong  to  the  same  species.  They  also  do 

* Comp.  Jonrn.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  163. 

f Prod.  Faun.  Zeyl.  p.  187. 

J Gray’s  name  Platywms  certainly  has  the  same  derivation,  as  Platimis,  and  as  it 
has  been  at  an  early  date  replaced  by  Nyctmdium,  it  seems  advisable  not  to  revive  the 
former  name,  particularly  as  it  would  involve  a change  in  the  specific  denomination, 
and  may  besides  lead  to  misunderstanding. 
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not  differ  in  any  essential  point  of  structure  from  the  description  given  by 
Gunther,  who  has  evidently  seen  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  from  Ceylon,  and  also  from  Asam  and  Bengal,  considering  them 
all  to  be  identical^  The  same  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  Dum.  and 
Bibron  in  comparing  Bengal  and  Javanese  specimens.  The  Darjiling 
specimen  described  by  Anderson  as  N.  Himalayanum  must  have  had 
accidentally  a somewhat  “ flatter  and  more  rounded”  snout,  as  in  four  speci- 
mens from  the  same  locality  the  outline  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  Dum. 
and  Bibron’s  figure  ; I also  cannot  trace  any  stronger  webbing  between  the 
fingers  and  toes,  said  to  distinguish  Him  a layanum  from  platyurus.  Darjil- 
ing specimens  agree  admirably  with  Schneider’s  original  figure,  (in  which 
only  the  head  at  its  base  is  shewn  too  broad)  ; the  proportion  and  form  of 
the  feet  and  their  toes  is  exactly  the  same,  the  latter  being  contracted  at 
their  bases,  connected  by  a membrane*  and  provided  with  5—7  transverse, 
divided  lamella;.  Schneider  says  there  are  56  large  suhcaudals,  and  this  is 
exactly  the  number  I count  in  a full-grown  specimen,  with  the  tail  perfect, 
and  not  reproduced.  The  femoral  pores  (16 — 20  on  either  side)  are  slightly 
interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the  preanal  region.  The  only  difference  consists 
in  the  shortness  of  the  first  pair  of  chin-shields,  but  this  cannot  be  more 
than  an  individual  distinction,  if  really  correctly  drawn.  The  glands  which 
are  situated  behind  the  ear,  chiefly  towards  the  lower  surface  of  the  head, 
are  quite  as  often  absent  as  present.  Out  of  four  Darjiling  specimens  they 
are  very  distinct  in  an  old  female,  in  one  nearly  full  grown  male  they  are 
small,  and  in  two  somewhat  younger  specimens  of  opposite  sexes  they  are  not 
at  all  developed.  One  of  the  principal  distinctions  of  the  specimen,  named  by 
Dr.  Anderson  JSf.  Himalayanum , might  be  sought  in  the  presence  of  some 
enlarged  tubercles  on  the  side  of  the  body.  A $ specimen  from  the  Naga 
hills  (Asam)  has  no  enlarged  tubercles  ; of  the  four  Darjiling  specimens 
one  full  grown  5 , and  one  half  grown  3 , each  have  a distinct  row  of  slightly 
enlarged  tubercles  at  the  side  of  the  body,  above  the  attachment  of  the 
lateral  dermal  expansion.  One  nearly  full  grown  <?  has  an  enlarged  tubercle 
on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  just  a little  in  front  of  the  sacral 
region  ; the  fourth  specimen,  a female,  has  the  scales  uniform  granular.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  observations  that  no  specific  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  total  absence,  or  occasional  presence,  of  a few  enlarged  tubercles,  as  I 
had  already  occasion  to  notice  in  different  species  of  Hemidactylus. 

What  is,  however,  very  marked  in  all  Asamese  and  Himalayan  speci- 
mens, as  compared  with  the  usual  descriptions  of  platyurus,  is  the  large 
amount  of  dark  coloration  they  possess.  The  general  colour  is  olive,  with 
a slight  bluish  cinereous  tinge  ; the  whole  upper  surface  is  densely  variegated 

* Which  is  clearly  shewn  on  the  right  hind  foot  between  the  1st  and  2nd  and  2nd 
and  3rd  toes. 
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and  streaked  with  blackish  brown,  intermixed  with  some  pale  spots,  particu- 
larly on  the  limbs  ; tail  with  dark  brown  and  alternate  irregular  white  spots. 
Some  specimens  have  a kind  of  indistinct  transverse,  dark  bands,  one  on 
neck,  one  on  the  sacral  region  and  three  on  the  back,  they  are  separated 
respectively  from  each  other,  as  in  Schneider’s  figure,  by  three  confluent 
white  spots,  - placed  in  a triangle,  with  the  point  directed  backwards  ; the 
three  series  of  spots  on  the  back  are  the  most  distinct.  A whitish,  or  pale 
orange,  band  rims  through  the  eye,  indistinctly  continuing  on  the  side  of  the 
body  ; it  is  margined  below  by  a blackish  band,  most  distinct  and  broadest 
at  the  side  of  the  head.  Lower  side  of  body  and  tail  uniform  whitish,  the 
scales  very  often  finely  punctated. 

CvETODACTYUTS  SUBEDITS,  (Blytll). 

Comp,  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  165. 

This  species  occurs  on  the  Andaman,  as  well  as  on  the  Nicobar,  islands. 

CrETODACTYBUS  AITONIS,  Stol. 

Stoliczka  in  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  xxxix,  p.  167,  pi.  x,  fig.  1. 

The  young  of  this  species  is  reddish  brown  with  some  darker  brown 
marks  on  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  and  a series  of  rather  large  white 
spots  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  Penang. 

GrMNODACTTLUS  Lawdeeattus,  n.  sp. 

PI.  IX,  fig.  4,  side  view  of  tlio  animal,  nat.  size ; 4 a lower  side  of  head  and 
4 b,  Bacral  region,  both  twice  the  natural  size. 

Body  rather  slender  and  elongate,  depressed,  covered  above  with  numer- 
ous small  roundish  tubercles,  between  which  larger  ones  of  a similar  shape, 
but  of  about  double  the  size  of  the  former,  are  intermixed.  Upper  side  of 
head  equally  granular,  the  granular  scales  being  somewhat  larger  on  the 
snout.  Rostral  large,  broad,  reaching  well  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
snout ; it  is  followed  by  5 small  granular  scales.  The  nostril  is  situated 
somewhat  laterally  in  the  angle  between  the  rostral,  first  upper  labial,  one 
small  scale  above  and  another  similar  ono  posteriorly.  There  are  9 upper,  and  8 
lower  labials,  the  last  three  in  each  case  very  much  smaller  than  the  preceding 
ones.  The  lower  rostral  is  triangular,  partially  wedged  in-  between  two 
elongated  chin-shields,  forming  a suture  below  it.  Each  of  the  chin- 
shields  is  followed  along  the  labials  by  3 other  somewhat  rounded  shields, 
none  of  which  are  in  contact.  Opening  of  the  ear  small,  rounded.  Scales 
on  the  chin  small,  equal,  rounded;  on  the  belly  slightly  elongated,  and  in 
about  32  longitudinal  scries  across  the  middle  ; on  the  tail,  which,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  twice  reproduced,  the  scales  are  also  elongate,  slightly 
smaller  above  than  below,  but  not  transversely  enlarged,  and  without  any  en- 
larged spines  at  the  sides.  The  fore  limb  reaches  to  the  snout,  and  the  hind  limb 
very  nearly  to  the  axil,  when  laid  forward.  The  3rd  and  4th  fingers  and  toes 
14 
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respectively  are  perfectly  equal,  and  close  together.  All  the  claws  are  well 
developed,  lying  between  enlarged  scales,  at  the  sides  and  above,  but  they 
are  not  retractile.  A few  slightly  enlarged  scales  above  the  anus,  superseded 
by  two  pairs  of  pores,  close  together,  and  forming  an  angle. 

General  colour  above  greyish  brown,  very  densely  marbled  and  spotted 
with  dark  brown,  with  some  indistinct,  undulating,  whitish  cross  bands  on 
the  body,  margined  on  the  anterior  edges  with  blackish  brown  ; a somewhat 
indistinct  dark  band  from  the  nostril  through  the  eye  to  the  ear  ; front  and 
hind  edges  of  the  eye  white ; labials  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown ; below 
whitish. 

Length  of  body  nearly  two  inches  ; tail  imperfect,  only  about  one  inch 
long,  slightly  swollen  at  the  base. 

Sab. — The  single  specimen  from  which  the  above  description  is  taken 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lawder,  District  Engineer  of  Kamaon ; it 
was  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almorah. 

Cantor  says,  when  speaking  of  Gymnod.  pulchellus  (Journ.  Asiat.  Soc. 
Bengal,  1847,  vol.  xvi,  p.  633)  that  there  are  two  new  Gymnodactyli  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  one  marked  P.  lunatus,  Blyth,  based 
upon  one  specimen  from  Midnapore  and  two  from  Chaibassa,*  the  other, 
a nondescript  species  from  Almorah,  Gymnodactylus  ncbulosus,  Blyth,  MSS., 
allied  to  Cyrtodactylus  marmoratus,  Gray.  I am  not  acquainted  with  any 
further  notice  as  to  the  second  species  indicated,  nor  have  I been  able  to  find 
the  specimen  itself  among  the  Society’s  collections ; it  is  also  not  mentioned 
in  Theobald’s  Catalogue.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  accept  the  suggested  name  for  the  present  species,  particularly  also  as 
Major  Beddomo  described  already  a quite  distinct  species  from  near  Vizaga- 
patam  under  the  name  G.  ncbulosus  (Madras  Joum.  Med.  Sc.,  for  1870). 

I may  also  at  this  opportunity  mention  that  Beddome’s  name  G. 
maculatus,  published  in  the  same  Journal,  must  be  replaced  by  another 
one,  there  having  been  a G.  maculatus  described  by  Steindaehner  already 
in  1866  (Novara  Kept.  p.  16).  A similar  change  is  required  with  regard  to 
Beddome’s  Gymn.  marmoratus  (M.  J.  M.  Sc.,  1870,  p.  31),  there  having 
been  a species  described  under  the  same  name  by  Dum.  and  Bibron  already 
in  1836  (Herp.  Gen.,  Ill,  p.  426). 

Fain.  A G AMID  A3. 

Japax/TTba  vaeiegata,  Gray. 

Gunther,  Kept,  of  India,  p.  133. 

Anderson,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond,,  1871,  p.  164. 

This  species  has  the  power  of  greatly  changing  its  colour.  In  some  speci- 
mens (irrespective  of  sex)  the  irridescent  green  bands,  in  others  the  metallic  or 

* Those  are  to  all  appearance  the  two  Eubleph,  Hardwiclcii,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
bald on  p.  33  of  Cat.  ltept.  Asiat.  Soc.  Mus. 
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reddish  brown  ones,  are  prevalent,  the  green  is  during  lifemuch  mixed  with  yel- 
low or  white,  and  the  width  of  the  bands  and  spots  themselves  is  very  variable 
during  life ; a bluish  tinge  is  often  seen  on  the  neck  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  of  male  specimens.  The  end  of  the  gular  sac  in  the  male  is  deep  blue,  (not 
black).  The  male  also  has  the  lower  labials  generally  bluish  brown,  the 
upper  often  bright  yellowish  white,  sometimes,  however,  both  are  reddish  or 
pale  brown.  Numerous  brown  streaks  radiate  from  the  eye,  one  of  these 
directed  towards  the  tympanoid  region  is  about  twice  as  broad  as  any  of  the 
others  ; sometimes  it  is  divided  by  a median  lino  in  two,  but  very  rarely  it  is 
indistinct.  In  the  females  the  contrasts  between  the  eohvurs  is  always  less, 
they  very  often  have  uniform  greenish  and  pale  reddish  tints  prevalent.  The 
larger  scales  occasionally  form  a distinct  row  on  each  side  ol  the  back,  which 
thus  becomes  apparently  tricarinate,  as  in  the  form  noticed  by  Jerdon  under 
the  specific  name  microlepis.  (See  Proc.  Asiat.  Soc.,  Peb.  1870,  P'  70). 

Very  common  in  Sikkim  from  elevations  of  1,000  up  to  9,000  feet. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a ground  lizard,  hunting  between  stones  and  low 
bushes,  but  also  takes  refuge  on  a tree.  It  appears  to  be  more  common  on 
higher  than  on  lower  elevations,  but  those  living  between  9,000  and  5,000 
seem  to  reach  the  largest  size. 

I was  somewhat  surprised  in  reading  Dr.  Anderson’s  results  (loc.  cit.) 
of  the  examination  of  21  specimens  “ of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  from  one 
locality,”  that  is,  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjiling.  Dr.  Anderson  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Jordon’s  microlepis  is  the  female,  and  Jerdon  s plani- 
dorsata  the  young  of  variegata.  Now  as  I have*  not  only  observed  hundreds 
of  living  specimens  of  Japalura  variegata  in  Sikkim,  hut  have  also  collected 
and  examined  them,  I may  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  on  this  subject. 

I find  1st,  that  the  males  of  variegata  often  are  smaller  than  the 
females,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  latter  generally  grow  to  a larger  size  than 
the  former  ; 2nd,  that  the  males  have  the  enlarged  scales  on  the  back  and 
particularly  the  spiny  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  occiput  comparatively  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  the  females,  the  difference  being  most  marked  in 
full  grown  specimens  and  in  the  breeding  season,  but  I have  collected  male  and 
female  specimens  in  which  the  scales  were  nearly  equally  laigely  developed, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  size  of  the  smaller  scales  between 
the  two  sexes ; 3rd,  that  the  nuchal  and  dorsal  crest  in  the  male  is, 
especially  on  the  neck,  comparatively  higher  than  in  the  female,  and  that 
it  generally  is  on  either  side  accompanied  by  a series  of  somewhat  enlarged, 
closely  set  scales,  more  conspicuous  in  smaller  than  in  laiger  specimens,  but 
they  are  not  equally  distinct  in  the  female ; 4i th,  that  the  colours  in 
both  sexes  are  similar  and  equally  variable,  but  always  brighter  and  more 
variegated  in  the  male,  particularly  the  green  and  yellow  ; 5 th,  that  in  young 
* And  so  undoubtedly  had  Dr.  Jerdon. 
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male  and  female  specimens  of  variegata,  the  bodies  of  which  vary  between 
one  and  a half,  and  two  inches  in  length,  there  is  a similar,  simple,  continu- 
ous nuchal  and  dorsal  crest  present,  as  in  the  adults,  with  the  usual  respective 
difference  in  size  noted  as  regards  the  two  sexes. 

These  observations,  on  undoubted  J.  mriegata  “ of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,”  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  recorded  by  Dr.  Anderson.  They 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  J.  mierolepis  might  have  been  suggested  for 
a specimen  of  variegata  with  accidentally  somewhat  smaller  scales,  but  as  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  Jerdon’s  type  specimen,  and  at  the  same 
time  I know,  how  very  often  Dr.  Jcrdon  must  have  seen  J.  variegata  in  all  its 
stages,  I would  defer  the  identification  for  the  present.  As  regards  planidorsata 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Anderson  is  mistaken.  I well  re- 
member Jerdon’s  two  type  specimens  ; they  did  not  appear  to  be  very  young 
and  were  in  beautiful  preservation.  Among  the  great  number  of  specimens 
of  variegata  in  the  Indian  Museum,  which  Dr.  Anderson  had  been  good 
enough  to  shew  me,  I could  find  none  which  would  correspond  with  Jerdon’s 
briefly  indicated  distinctive  characters  of  planidorsata. 

SlT AN A PONTICEEIANA,*  CuV. 

iS itrna  minor,  Gunther,  I.  R.,  p,  135. 

The  smaller  form  described  by  Gunther  as  Sit.  minor,  and  noticed  by 
Blanford  in  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  xxxix,  Pt.  II,  p.  365,  also  occurs  in  Western 
Bengal  at  the  Parisnath  hill,  and  on  the  Sone  river  in  Bihar,  extending 
northwards  through  the  North-West  Provinces  as  far  as  Rurki,  near  the 
base  of  the  Himalayas,  westwards  into  the  Panjab,  Kattiawar  and  Katch,  but 
it  is  not  known  from  any  part  of  Bengal  East  of  the  Ganges. 

Colour  : pale  or  darker  brown  above  and  at  the  sides,  a dark  band  be- 
tween the  eyes ; snout  and  occiput  irregularly  spotted  and  variegated  with  paler 
brown  ; 5 or  6 quadrangular  spots  on  the  back,  followed  by  a few  smaller  ones 
on  the  tail ; a pale  yellowish  line  along  the  centre  of  back  is  generally  present, 
and  the  edges  of  the  back  are  also  pale  ; a yellowish  band  on  each  side  from 
below  the  eye  through  the  ear  to  the  groin,  in  full  grown  specimens  only  well 
marked  at  the  sides  of  the  neck.  All  these  pale  or  yellowish  bands,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  large  scales  at  the  side,  and  particularly  the  front  side  and  the 
hind  base  of  the  femora,  and  the  transverse  pale  bands  on  the  limbs,  have  a 
very  marked  fleshy  or  rosy  tinge,  most  distinct  in  full  grown  males.  The 
pouch  is  tinged  with  blue  and  red  in  the  males  only  during  the  breeding 
season,  at  other  times  it  is  slightly  blue,  but  a blue  line  always  continues  from 
it  along  the  chin  to  the  lower  rostral.  The  labials  are  often  blackish. 
Below,  yellowish  white. 

* Dr.  Anderson  informs  mo  that  he  believes  this  form  to  be  specifically  distinct 
from  true  Ponticeriana,  differing  from  the  latter  by  the  intermixed  larger  scales  &o. 
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The  enlarged  scales  on  the  hack,  and  especially  at  the  sides  of  the  body, 
are  invariably  well  marked,  but  less  numerous  in  female  than  in  male  speci- 
mens ; they  are  during  life  yellow  or  golden,  and  during  the  breeding  season 
often  tinged  rosy,  or  even  vermilion.  In  Northern  India  the  species  does  not 
appear  to  attain  the  size  which  it  does  in  Central  India,  for  none  of  the 
specimens  from  the  former  country  are  above  5)  inches,  the  tail  being  generally 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  The  claws  on  fingers  and  toes  are 
always  black.  The  tympanum  is  usually  covered  by  a yellowish  hardened 
shield. 

Jerdon  (Proc.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,  Feb.  1870,  p.  76)  is,  I think,  correct 
in  retaining  the  name  Ponticeriana,  for  the  smaller  Sitana  with  long  limbs, 
but  I doubt  that  the  larger  form,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Deccanen- 
sis,  is  really  specifically  distinct  from  Ponticeriana.  I collected  hundreds  of 
them,  in  all  sizes  from  3 to  8 inches  ; they  are  all  of  the  same  type,  as  those 
I received  from  Ceylon  and  from  South  India,  and  I find  the  fore  limb 
scarcely  ever  reaches  the  vent,  while  the  hind-limb  extends  usually  beyond 
the  snout,  except  in  a few  full  grown  specimens. 


Chaeasia,  Oeiocalotes  and  Oeiotiaeis. 

The  name  Charasia  has  been  proposed  by  Gray  (Lizards  Brit.  Mus., 
1845,  p.  246)  for  the  South  Indian  species,  Ch.  dorsalis,  as  type.  I have 
examined  numerous  well  preserved  specimens  of  this  and  of  another  species 
inhabiting  the  greater  portion  of  Central,  and  perhaps  also  of  Northern, 
India,  and  this  induces  me  to  propose  a somewhat  different  definition  of  the 

genus.  t . 

Char.  Body  elongate,  somewhat  depressed,  covered  with  imbricate, 
or  subimbricate,  keeled  scales,  between  which  some  slightly  larger  ones  are 
intermixed,  the  scales  being  arranged  in  more  or  less  indistinct  transverse 
series  ; those  on  the  lower  side  are  often  less  distinctly  keeled  than  those 
on  the  back  ; tympanum  naked  ; a small  tubercular  spine  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  supraciliary  edge  ; some  spines  above  the  tympanum  ; nuchal 
and  dorsal  crest  present,  but  low  ; (generally)  a fold  across  the  throat ; scales 
on  the  tail  subimbricate,  not  arranged  in  regular  cross  series  ; (no  distinct 

gular  sac,  no  femoral,  or  preanal  pores) . 

Charasia  must  bo  classed  next  to  Trapelus,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied. 

Sab.— Terrestrial,  generally  found  between  blocks  of  gneissose  rocks. 

The  distinctive  points  in  the  structure  of  Charasia  are 1st,  the 
presence  of  a small  tubercular  spine  on  the  hinder  supraciliary  edge ; 2nd, 
the  presence  of  some  slightly  larger  scales  intermixed  between  the  smaller 
ones  at  the  side  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  these  larger  scales  are  very 
difficult  to  trace  in  Ch.  dorsalis,  but  I have  observed  them  in  various  young 
and  old  specimens.  Were  it  not  that  they  are,  as  a rule,  better  developed 
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in  the  allied  new  species,  presently  to  be  described,  I would  attach  hardly  any 
significance  to  these  enlarged  scales,  but  the  variability  of  this  character  will 
be  important  in  a comparison  with  other  allied  genera  ; 3rd,  the  ventral  scales 
are  in  young  specimens  of  Cli.  dorsalis  distinctly  keeled,  and  even  in  old  ones 
the  keels  are  generally  traceable  on  the  breast  and  in  front  of  the  anus.  A 
peculiar  character  of  the  type  species,  Ch.  dorsalis,  consists  in  the  very 
small  scales  of  the  body,  but  this  character  loses  its  value  by  the  other 
species,  Ch.  Blanfordana,  having  all  the  scales  comparatively  much  larger. 

If,  after  this  brief  explanation,  we  compare  with  the  above  noted 
characteristics  of  Charasia  those  of  Oriocalotes,  as  recorded  by  Gunther,  (I. 
K.,  p.  146),  we  find  that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  the  two. 
According  to  the  description  of  the  species,  the  body  of  Oriocalotes  minor 
would  seem  to  be  less  depressed,  and  there  is  besides  a shoulderfold  noticed, 
but  I doubt  that  these  characters  can  be  looked  upon  as  generic  differences  ; 
they  are  certainly  not  regarded  as  such  in  the  genus  Calotes.  The  type 
species  described  by  Gunther,  O.  minor,  is  from  Sikkim,  but  I have  unfortu- 
nately never  met  with  it.  The  only  other  species,  O.  major,  noted  by 
Jerdon  from  the  Sutlej  valley,  (Proc.  Asiat.  Soc.,  Bong.  1870,  p.  77)  I con- 
sider intermediate  between  O.  minor  and  Cliarasia  Llanfordana. 

There  also  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  between  Charasia  and 
Acanthosaura,  and  I think  it  doubtful  that  the  species  of  the  latter  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits  ; however,  I have  never  observed  them  alive. 

A third  form  is  Gunther’s  Oriotiaris  (I.  R.,  p.  150).  The  only  known 
species,  O.  tricarinata,  was  often  observed  by  me  in  Sikkim  ; it  is  like  Chara- 
sia a ground  lizard.  The  sole  important  difference  from  the  latter  genus,  and 
the  so-called  Oriocalotes,  consists  in  the  absence  of  a shoulder  or  gular  fold, 
a character  which  I do  not  consider  to  possess  generic  value.  I believe, 
therefore,  that  Charasia,  Oriocalotes,  and  most  probably  also  Oriotiaris 
should  form  only  one  genus,  to  which  Acanthosaura  is  very  closely  allied,  if 
at  all  distinct.  The  three  former  are  certainly  ground  lizards,  as  are  also 
Japalura,  Agama,  Stellio,  while  Calotes  is  often  not  much  more  arboreal  than 
terrestrial,  Bronchocele  is  chiefly,  and  Haris  entirely,  arboreal. 

Charasia  Bbaufobdana,  n.  sp. 

Charasia  dorsalis,  Gray,  apud  Blanford,  Jonrn.  Asiat.  Soc.  B.,  1870,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  368. 

PI.  Ill,  fig.  5 and  5a.  Upper  and  side  views  of  the  head,  natural  size. 

Head  elongately  ovate,  or  subtrigonal,  considerably  shorter  and  blunter 
in  young  than  in  old  specimens,  with  the  paratoids  very  much  swollen  in  the 
adult  male.  Head  covered  with  small,  subequal,  carinated  scales,  those  at  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  canthus  rostralis  and  above  the  eyes  somewhat  larger  than 
others.  Nasal  shield  large,  swollen,  single,  the  opening  directed  laterally 
upwards  ; a minute  spine,  or  a tubercle,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  superciliary 
edge  ; two  spines  above  the  tympanum,  one  situated  on  the  occiput  and  the 
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otlier  somewhat  posterior,  but  close  to  the  tympanal  edge.  In  size  the 
tympanum  very  nearly  equals  the  eye.  A longitudinal  series  of  about  7 or  8 
enlarged  scales  below  the  eye.  There  are  generally  10  or  11  flat  upper,  and 
12  or  13,  somewhat  more  convex,  lower  labials,  both  squarish,  except  the  last 
which  are  much  elongated.  Lower  rostral  posteriorly  much  elongated,  fol- 
lowed on  each  side  by  a row  of  4 — 6 enlarged  scales,  separated  by  smaller 
ones  from  the  lower  labials. 

All  the  scales  of  the  head,  body  and  tail  above  and  below  are  imbricate, 
being  arranged  in  somewhat  indistinct  cross  series,  and  all  are  keeled.  In 
young  specimens  the  keels  below  are  very  distinct,  in  older  ones  they 
often  become  less  marked,  but  except  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  never  entire- 
ly obsolete.  At  the  sides'  the  scales  are  intermixed  with  a few  slightly  larger 
ones,  the  latter  being  in  younger  specimens  generally  easily  seen,  but  in 
adults  they  are  more  difficult  to  trace.  There  are  SO — 100  longitudinal  rows 
of  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  scales  on  the  tail  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  body,  and  again  those  along  the  upper  median  line  exceed 
the  adjoining  somewhat  in  size.  A distinct,  though  low,  nuchal  and  dorsal 
crest  is  present  in  both  sexes,  disappearing  on  the  tail ; it  is  more  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

The  fore  leg  reaches  to  the  groin  when  laid  backward.  The  hind  leg 
generally  reaches  to  the  front  edge  of  the  eye,  when  laid  foreward  ; in  some 
few  very  old  specimens  it  only  reaches  to  the  posterior  edge. 

Young  specimens  are  olive  brown  above,  marbled  and  spotted  with  dark 
brown,  with  two  dark  cross  bands  on  the  upper  snout,  and  one  connecting 
the  middle  of  the  supraeiliary  edges.  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  there 
are  usually  some  enlarged,  lozenge-shaped,  brown  spots.  The  sides  are 
speckled  with  white,  orange  or  red,  this  colour  being  generally  confined  to 
the  enlarged  scales.  A brown  band  proceeds  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulder, 
margined  below  by  a more  or  less  distinct  white  band.  Ihe  tail  is  encircled 
with  brown  and  alternate  whitish  bands,  generally  interrupted  on  the  lower 
side  which  is  uniform  dingy  white.  Full  grown  females  retain  the  same 
colouration  as  the  young,  except  that  the  series  of  lozenge-shaped  spots  on  the 
back  is  more  distinct,  but  males  vary  enormously  in  colour,  exactly  as  in 
Charasia  dorsalis.  The  lateral  black  streak  on  the  neck  is  always  distinct, 
but  the  entire  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  above  and  below  become 
brilliant  scarlet,  or  more  often  zinnabar  red,  while  the  posterior  part  is  nearly 
entirely  black ; all  the  colours,  however,  change  very  rapidly  after  death. 

The  largest  specimen  measures  12  inches,  of  which  the  body  is  very 
nearly  4 inches. 

Although  closely  allied  to  the  South  Indian  Cliarasia  dorsalis,  the 
present  form  is  fairly  separable  by  its  comparatively  longer  limbs,  larger,  more 
distinctly  imbricated  and  stronger  keeled  scales,  which  are  present  round  the 
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middle  of  the  body  in  a considerably  smaller  number,  there  being  130-140 
series  of  squarish  scales  in  Charasia  dorsalis,  while  there  are  only  80-100 
sub-imbricate  ones  in  Blanfordana.  Also,  the  nuchal  crest  is  much  better 
developed  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  species. 

Oh.  Blanfordana  is  given  by  Mr.  Blanford  from  a large  number  of 
localities  in  Central  India.  I found  it  not  uncommon  on  the  gneissose  rocks 
composing  the  Parisnath  hill,  in  Western  Bengal ; it  is  a true  rock  lizard,  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Blanford,  who  describes  (loc.  cit.)  its  habits  at  some  length. 

It  is  also  very  likely  the  species  noticed  by  Blyth  on  one  or  two 
occasions  from  Birbhum,  and  also,  I think,  from  the  Panjab,  under  the  name 
of  Oh.  dorsalis.  Anderson  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Loud.,  1871,  p.  168,  repeated 
Blanford’s  incorrect  identification  of  the  present  species,  without,  however, 
acknowledging  the  source  he  took  it  from. 

CiLutASTA  ( Oriotiaris ) ttctcahtxata,  Blyth. 

This  species  was  originally  described  by  Blyth  as  Calotes  tricarinatus 
(J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxxi,  p.  650),  and  afterwards  by  Gunther  as  Tiaris  JElliotti, 
subsequently  made  the  type  of  a distinct  genus  under  the  name  Oriotiaris  ; 
(Kept,  of  India,  p.  150,  and  Jerdon  in  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  Peb.  1870,  p.  77,  and 
Anderson,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1871,  p.  167. 

I have  already  noted  the  great  similarity  of  the  generic  characters  of 
this  species  to  typical  Charasia. 

Blyth’s  name  ‘ tricarinatus'  refers  to  the  presence  of  three  keels 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  there  being  besides  the  median 
crest  a row  of  larger  scales  on  each  side  of  it,  disappearing  towards 
the  middle  of  the  body,  but  becoming  again  better  traceable  on  the 
femoral  region.  The  large  spiny  tubercles  above  the  tympanum  are 
always  multicarinate  on  the  upper  3ide,  and  often  bluish  during  life.  The 
colour  of  the  live  lizard  is  generally  bright  grass  green  above,  with  the 
angular  series  of  larger  scales  (directed  backwards)  often  chocolate  brown  ; 
the  lateral  keels  on  the  neck  are  yellowish,  sometimes  margined  with  a 
dark  line  below.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  either  entirely  green,  with  only 
two  brown  streaks  above  and  below  from  the  eye,  or  the  sides  of  the  head, 
tympanoid  region,  neck  and  anterior  part  of  belly,  are  deep  chocolate  brown. 
There  are,  however,  always  some  light  yellow  or  whitish  spots  on  the  labials, 
and  generally  a yellowish  streak  at  the  base  of  the  neck  on  each  side.  Lower 
side  yellowish  white.  In  spirit  the  green  colours  gradually  change  to  more 
or  less  distinct  brown. 

As  noticed  by  Jerdon,  the  species  is  by  no  means  common  about 
Darjiling ; I found  it  between  3000  and  8000  feet,  generally  about  large 
stones  in  sunny  places  on  the  scarp  of  the  road.  The  largest  specimen 
does  not  exceed  7 inches. 
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Cat.otes  Elliotti,  Gunther. 

Gunther  I.  It.,  p.  142. — Jerdon,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxii,  p.  471,  and  Proc 
A.  S.  B.  for  1870,  p.  77. 

I collected  this  species  at  Matheran,*  near  Bombay.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  Rouxii.  The  shoulder-fold  is  bluish  black.  It  seems  to  he  quite  as  much 
terrestrial,  as  arboreal  in  its  habit.  The  small  scales  of  the  body  (about  56 
round  the  middle  of  it) , and  the  little  spine  behind  each  superciliary  edge 
strongly  recall  Oharasia.  Some  of  the  scales  at  the  side  of  the  body  are 
yellow,  but  they  are  not  apparently  larger  than  others.  Colour — pale  brown, 
bright  red  on  the  head  and  about  the  shoulders,  rest  of  upper  side  with  indis- 
tinct dark  stripes  ; lips  and  the  knees  dark  ; claws  above  black  ; throat  reddish, 
tinged  with  bluish  ; rest  of  under-side  white.  The  fore  limb  reaches  to  the 
groin,  when  laid  backward,  and  the  hind  limb  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  eye, 
when  laid  forward. 

In  one  specimen  the  head  and  body  are  ,2i)  and  the  tail  5|,  = 8 inches. 

Steleiq,  Daudin  (I.  B.,  p.  157). 

Four  species  of  this  genus  can  be  distinguished  in  India,  all  appear  to 
inhabit  the  Himalayas,  or  the  country  close  to  the  base  of  the  hills. 

1.  St.  Dayanas,  n.  sp.  Scales  of  the  back  moderate,  smaller  but  conti- 
nuous on  the  neck  ; enlarged  scales  at  the  side  numerous.  Hardwar. 

2.  St.  tuberculatus,  Gray.  Scales  of  the  back  small,  very  much  smaller 
or  granular  on  neck  ; enlarged  scales  at  the  sides  scattered,  generally  few,  or 
nearly  all  obsolete.  Southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

3.  St.  melanurus,  Blyth  (comp.  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  Sept.  1871,  p.  189). 
Enlarged  scales  of  the  back  unequal,  those  composing  a few  median  rows 
considerably  larger  than  others  on  either  side.  Panjab  and  Kashmir. 

4.  St.  Himalayanus,  Steindachner,  (Novara  Bept.,  Pt.  I,  1S67,  p.  22). 
Enlarged  scales  of  the  hack  smooth  ; Ladak,  Northern  Indus  valley. 

I shall  note  in  greater  detail  the  two  first  mentioned  species,  as  they 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  while  the  two  remaining  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  them. 

Stellio  Dayantts,  n.  sp. 

PI.  Ill,  fig.  4.  "Upper  view  of  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  body. 

Head  depressed,  covered  with  small  sharply  keeled  shields,  irregular 
in  form,  slightly  larger  on  the  canthus  rostralis  and  becoming  gradually  im- 
bricate on  the  hind  occiput ; nostril  in  the  hinder  part  of  an  elongate  swollen 
shield,  narrow  in  front,  but  usually  separated  from  the  rostral,  as  well  as  from 
the  first  labial,  by  a separate  shield  ; a ridge  of  somewhat  larger  scales  origi- 

* Giinther  refers,  I suppose,  to  the  present  species  when  noticing  C.  Rouxi  from 
Matheran  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  501). 
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nates  a short  distance  behind  the  nostril,  and  passes  below  the  eye  in  a slight 
ascending  curve  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  tympanum  ; 10 — 12  upper  and  as 
many  lower  labials  ; a short  ridge  of  spiny  scales  is  in  continuation  of  the 
upper  labials  directed  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the  tympanum,  but  separat- 
ed from  it  by  a tubercular  group  of  spines ; tympanum  slightly  smaller 
than  the  eye,  with  a group  of  spines  in  front  of  it ; numerous  groups  or 
irregular  short  ridges  of  enlarged  spiny  scales  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  the 
skin  on  it  being  rather  loose.  Lower  rostral  sharply  pointed  behind  ; first 
pair  of  chinshields  large  and  nearly  touching  below  the  rostral ; one  or  two 
rows  of  enlarged  scales  follows  on  either  side  along  the  labials,  separated 
from  them  by  one  or  two  rows  of  smaller  scales.  The  throat  fold  extends 
laterally  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  where  only  a small  naked  pit  of  soft  skin 
exists.  Enlarged  dorsal  scales  moderate,  sharply  keeled,  in  about  13 
longitudinal  series  in  the  centre  of  the  back  ; they  are  considerably  smaller, 
but  distinctly  continuous  on  the  neck  and  up  to  the  occiput ; nuchal  crest 
small,  composed  of  separate,  sharply  keeled,  compressed  scales ; numerous 
enlarged,  almost  spiny,  scales  at  the  side  of  the  body  interspersed  between 
the  smaller  ones  ; scales  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limbs  larger  than  those 
of  the  body  ; on  chin  small,  subtubercular,  very  sharply  keeled  ; on  breast 
and  belly  indistinctly  keeled  or  nearly  smooth,  often  with  a patch  of  enlarg- 
ed, hardened,  scales  in  the  centre  of  the  belly,  where  they  are  arranged  in 
about  40  longitunal  series.  Each  thickened  scale  in  the  preanal  patch  is 
soft  or  spongy  in  the  middle,  and  evidently  secretes  a similar  fluid,  as  do 
the  preanal  and  femoral  pores  of  other  lizards.  Scales  on  the  tail  irregular  at 
the  base,  but  farther  on  arranged  in  verticils ; their  size  is  equal  to  those  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  feet. 

The  fore-limb  when  laid  backward  fully  reaches  the  groin,  but  more 
often  extends  a little  further  on  the  sacral  region,  the  fourth  finger  is  a 
trifle  longer  than  the  third ; the  hind  leg,  when  laid  forward,  sometimes 
reaches  the  snout,  but  usually  only  the  front  edge  of  the  eye  ; the  fourth 
toe  is  longer  than  the  third  by  its  claw. 

General  colour,  in  young,  above  and  at  the  sides  pale  olive,  variegated  and 
spotted  with  black  and  yellowish  white;  throat  reticulated  with  dusky 
blackish  ; rest  of  lower  side  white.  Adults  are  throughout  brownish  or 
blackish,  or  with  some  indistinct  darker  spots  along  the  back  ; head  uniform, 
much  paler ; body  above  all  over  densely  spotted  with  yellow,  throughout 
reticulated  with  bluish,  and  there  is,  in  adult  male  specimens  always,  some 
blue  tinged  with  red,  on  the  chest,  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
of  the  belly,  most  strongly  marked  in  the  breeding  season  ; sometimes  the 
entire  throat  is  purplish  blue  ; lower  side  of  body  and  of  tail  yellowish  white  ; 
terminal  two-thirds  of  tail  blackish. 

Ilab. — I have  received  some  40  specimens  from  Dr.  Day,  who  collect- 
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ed  them  at  Hardwar,  where  the  Ganges  leaves  the  hills  for  the  plains. 
They  measure  from  4 to  18  inches,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  the  tail  when 
perfect  is  fully  \ of  the  total  length.  I find  that  in  former  years  I also 
obtained  this  species  at  Misoun,  and  on  the  road  from  K alka  to  Simla,  hav- 
ing noticed  the  difference  of  the  scales  on  the  neck  and  back,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  next  species,  but  unfortunately  I have  no  specimens  by 
me  now. 

Stellio  tuberculatum,  (Gray),  (I.  R-,  p-  !•”)• 

PI.  Ill,  fig.  3.  Upper  view  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

This  well  known  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the 
much  smaller  size  of  the  enlarged  scales  on  the  hack,  which  are  in  from  13  to  17 
longitudinal  series  in  the  middle  of  it ; on  the  middle  of  the  neck  the  scales 
are  not  at  all  enlarged,  but  there  is  a low,  often  minute,  nuchal  crest  present. 
The  structure  of  the  head-shields  is  in  both  species  very  similar,  but  they 
are  always  less  distinctly  keeled  in  St.  tuber culatus,  sometimes  nearly,  and 
above  the  eye3  always,  smooth  ; the  enlarged  row  of  scales  below  the  eye 
is  well  marked  ; the  nasal  sometimes  touches  the  rostral  and  first  labial,  but 
more  generally  it  is  separated  from  them  by  smaller  shields  ; the  enlarged 
spiny  scales  on  the  side  of  the  neck  are  less  prominent  in  this,  than  in  the 
former  species  ; the  scales  of  the  belly  are  proportionately  smaller,  in  48—54 
transverse  series  ; the  enlarged  scales  at  the  sides  are  generally  few,  occasion- 
ally arranged  in  transverse  rows, but  sometimes  they  are  nearly  entirely  absent ; 
rarely,  in  male  specimens,  are  these  spines  nearly  as  numerous  and  irregularly 
distributed,  as  in  the  former  species.  The  patch  of  enlarged  callous  scales  on 
the  middle  of  the  belly  is  much  more  often  present,  than  in  Dayanus.  The  fore- 
limb, when  laid  backward,  generally  does  not  reach  the  groin,  but  occasionally 
it  does  so  ; the  hind-limb,  when  laid  forward,  usually  reaches  the  tympanum, 
sometimes  the  eye,  rarely  the  front  edge  of  the  eye,  but  I have  not  seen  one 
specimen  in  which  it  extends  to  the  rostral  shield.  I he  largest  specimen  I 
measured  is  13  j inches,  of  which  the  body  is  very  nearly  5,  and  the  tail  85- 
inches.  On  the  whole,  both  the  limbs  and  the  tail  are  somewhat  shorter  in 
the  present  species  than  in  the  former. 

There  is  also  a difference  in  coloration.  Toung  and  adult  specimens 
are  above  on  body  and  limbs  of  a dark  olive  brown  or  almost  blackish  colour, 
with  numerous  darker  spots  in  the  young,  indistinct  in  the  adult,  and  inter- 
mixed with  yellowish  spots,  these  being  fewer,  but  often  larger  than  in  Daya- 
nus ; occasionally  they  are  entirely  absent.  The  head  in  the  adult  is  above 
cinereous  olive,  spotted  black  and  yellowish  at  the  side  ; in  front  of  the  shoulder, 
on  the  breast,  and  also  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  there  are  often  numerous 
bright  yellow  or  orange  spots  present.  Lower  side  uniform  dull  white  in  young, 
generally  spotted  with  dusky  on  the  throat.  In  adults  the  throat  becomes 
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more  or  less  spotted  and  tinged  with  reddish  blue,  extending  partially  on  the 
chest,  and  in  adult  males  the  whole  of  the  under  side,  including  the  lower  side 
of  the  limbs,  is  bluish  black,  brightest  aud  strongly  tinged  with  purple  on  the 
throat,  the  same  tinge  extending  on  the  neck,  the  shoulders  and  sides  of  the 
belly.  An  adult  male  is  really  a gorgeously  coloured  lizard.  The  usual 
habitat  is  between  large  rocks  on  bare  or  opeu  slopes  of  hills. 

Sab. — I have  received  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  from  Karnaon 
(near  Almorah)  through  Mr.  A.  W.  Lawder ; from  Kangra  and  Dalhousie 
through  Dr.  Day,  and  from  Mari  through  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne.  About 
Simla;  in  Kulu,  all  through  Chamba,  Kishtw.ir  and  in  Kashmir,  I have  in 
former  years  collected  this  species  largely,  it  ranges  up  to  12,000  feet, 
and  if  the  Spiti  form  is  the  same  species,  I have  observed  it  up  to  nearly 
14,000  feet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Blyth’s  St.  indicus  being  the  same  as  tuber - 
culatus , but  whether  the  sjiecies  really  occurs  in  the  plains  near  Mirzapur 
and  Wuzirabad,  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Tiatus  scbcristata,  Blyth. 

In  addition  to  my  description  of  this  Andaman  and  Nicobar  lizard  in 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  180, 1 have  to  note  the  following. — The  number  of 
scales  round  the  body  varies  between  90  and  a little  above  100,  18-22  scales 
being  on  the  ventral  side.  The  two  groups  of  enlarged,  or  rather  often  only 
more  pointed,  scales  on  the  upper  side  of  the  occiput  usually  exist  only  in  old 
males.  The  subcaudals  are  slightly  larger  than  the  scales  above  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  more  distinctly  imbricate.  The  fore-limb 
when  laid  backward  occasionally  reaches  as  far  as  the  anus,  and  the  hind- 
limb  when  laid  forward  exceeds  the  tip  of  snout  by  one-third  the  length  of 
the  fourth  toe. 

As  regards  coloration  I may  add,  that  there  is  occasionally  a distinct 
yellowish  band  present,  extending  from  the  occiput  along  each  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  back,  on  the  lower  side  margined  blackish.  The  two  yellow 
bands  form  an  outward  angle  opposite  each  femur  and  then  unite  into  one,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  are  accompanied  on  either 
side  by  a series  of  large  blackish  spots.  Extremities  spotted  or  indistinctly 
barred  with  brown  and  yellowish  white. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Fain,  SCIATCTDsE. 

Genus.  Eupeepes,  Wagler,  (as  rest,  by  Gunther). 

Eupeepes  [Tiliqua]  maculabius,  Blyth. 

PI.  Y,  fig.  1,  upper  view  of  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  body ; la,  side  view  of  the 
head ; natural  size. 

See  Blanford  in  Journ.  Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  1870,  xxxix,  pt.  II,  p.  3o8,  and  Anderson 
in  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Loud.,  1871,  p.  157. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  F.  cariruxtus  by  proportionately 
shorter  and  stouter  limbs,  and  by  a somewhat  shorter  head.  As  a rule  the 
scales  are  in  full  grown  specimens  seven-carinate,  the  middle  earina  being 
separated  from  the  adjoining  by  a somewhat  deeper  and  wider  sulcus,  than 
exists  between  the  other  ridges.  In  Sub-Himalayan  specimens  this  is 
particularly  well  marked. 

Blanford  reported  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  various  parts  of 
Central  India.  The  Indian  Museum  received  specimens  from  Cachar  and 
Asam,  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Anderson.  I obtained  some  on  the  Parisnath  hill, 
exactly  identical  in  the  small  size  and  uniform  coloration  with  those  noted 
by  Blanford.  There  are  only  a few  whitish  spots  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
the  dusky  colour  of  the  sides  of  the  belly  gradually  passes  below  into  the 
white  one.  Specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Day  from  the  Sone  river  in  Birbhum 
10 
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have  no  dark  spots  on  the  back,  but  numerous  white  spots  at  the  side  of  the 
belly.  The  stripes  at  the  side  of  the  tail  are  in  Central  Indian  specimens, 
and  in  those  from  W.  Bengal,  and  also  from  northwards  near  Hardwar,  very 
thin  and  often  rather  indistinct.  Young  specimens  have  5,  old  ones  7 keels  on 
each  scale.  Sikkim  specimens  from  the  Rungnu  valley,  (one  of  which  attains  the 
large  size  of  6#  inches,  of  which  tail  is  3f,  and  has  30  longitudinal  and  about 
28  transverse  rows  of  scales  between  the  fore  and  hind-limb),  generally  have 
two  or  four  rows  of  brown  spots  along  the  back,  the  spots  becoming  some- 
what irregular  and  more  prolonged  on  the  posterior  body ; sides  with 
blackish  and  more  or  less  numerous  white  spots,  the  black  spots  inclining  to 
form  longitudinal  series  ; sides  of  the  tail  very  distinctly  streaked  with  brown 
and  white,  but  when  the  terminal  half,  or  third,  of  the  tail  is  renewed,  it  is 
uniform.  In  Sikkim  I only  saw  the  species  in  the  lower  valleys,  up  to  about 
3,000  feet,  but  generally  at  lower  elevations,  and  by  no  means  common. 
Asamese  specimens  do  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  the  Sikkim  ones,  and 
similarly  coloured  varieties  were  also  collected  by  Dr.  Day  at  Rurlri,  only 
the  specimens  are  smaller,  and  the  white  spots  at  the  side  of  the  body  fewer, 
and  somewhat  indistinct. 

The  species  also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  where  I 
obtained  three  specimens  during  the  last  winter  (1860  to  1871).  Each  of  these 
has  on  the  back  two  distant,  almost  continuous  rows  of  brownish  black  spots, 
and  the  brown  colour  between  these  rows  is  darker  than  that  between  them 
and  the  respective  edges  of  the  back.  On  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  the  spots 
become  broken  up  and  finally  disappear.  The  sides  are  either  distinctly 
spotted,  with  white  as  in  Darjiling  specimens,  or  they  are  more  uniform 
dusky  ; the  tail  is  on  the  anterior  half  always  longitudinally  streaked  with 
brown,  intermixed  with  white.  The  lower  side  is  uniform  whitish,  with  the 
edge  between  each  two  scales  slightly  darker, forming  the  longitudinal  “ obscure 
dark  striae,”  to  which  Jerdon  alluded  in  his  note  J.  A.  S.  B.  xxii,  p.  479. 
Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  at  Pankabari,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Sikim  Terrai,  agree  in  coloration  with  those  from  Calcutta,  having  the  middle 
back  darker  brown  than  the  sides  of  it,  while  others  again  have  as  many  as 
eight  longitudinal,  more  or  less  continuous,  black  bands  along  the  back. 

Pegu  specimens  do  not  differ  from  those  from  Asam  and  Darjiling, 
and  I suspect  that  Theobald’s  Burmese  species,  identified  by  him  with 
Kuhl’s  E.  multicarinatus  from  the  Philippines,  is  the  same  as  Blyth’s 
macwlarius,  but  the  two  are  by  no  means  identical,  as  suggested  by  Theo- 
bald, (Joum.  Linn.  Soe.  Zool.  x,  p.  26).  In  comparing  specimens  from 
various  localities,  it  struck  me  that  the  hill  forms  generally  have  stouter 
legs  and  shorter  toes  than  specimens  found  in  low  country. 

E.  macularim  appears,  at  least  partially,  to  replace  E.  carinatus  in  Cen- 
tral India,  but  not  apparently  in  South  India  ; it  is,  however,  in  all  the  locali- 
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ties  East  of  tlie  Hooghly  much  rarer,  than  the  latter  species.  There  are 
evidently  two  distinct  races : a smaller  and  almost  uniform  coloured  va- 
riety, occurring  all  through  the  Central  Provinces  and  extending  northwards 
to  the  haso  of  the  hills  at  Hardwar,  and  westward  probably  into  southern 
Panjab  ; and  a larger,  and  generally  striped,  variety,  occurring  eastwards 
all  through  Bengal,  As&m  and  extending  into  Pegu. 

Beddome  (Madras  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  for  1871)  appears  to  question 
the  distinctness  of  macularius  from  carinatus  ( = rufescens),  but  there  can, 
I believe,  be  no  doubt  on  that  point.  Whether  his  5-keeled  specimens  are 
carinatus , and  the  7-keeled  ones  true  macularius,  must  be  decided  on  a re-exa- 
mination of  his  specimens.  Both  species  often  occur  together. 

Ettpbepes  [Tjxiqua]  CAMNATirs,  Schneider. 

Colour  above  brown  or  olive  brown,  with  or  without  dark  edgings  to 
the  scales,  a pale  band  on  the  edges  of  the  back  ; upper  half  of  sides  blackish 
with  or  without  white  spots,  lower  half  pale,  a short  pale  streak  from  ear  to 
shoulder  ; below  whitish,  tinged  with  orange  or  red  in  males  during  breeding 
season,  particularly  at  the  sides  of  the  belly.  This  is  the  usual  colouration 
in  specimens  from  Bengal,  Central  Provinces,  Dakhin  (at  Puna)  and  Bombay. 
(Comp.  Gunther,  L 1!.,  p.  79  and  Blanford,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1870,  xxxix,  pt.  ii, 
p.  356).  Specimens  from  Burma  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are  very 
similarly  coloured  (see  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxxix,  pt.  ii,  p.  169).  Bengal  specimens, 
of  which  I examined  a very  large  number,  have  quite  as  often  5 as  3 keels 
on  the  scales,  those  from  the  Dakhin  (Dekhan)  and  Bombay  are  mostly  only 
tliree-keeled.  As  a rule  there  are  32  longitudinal  rows  of  scales  round  the 
middle  of  the  body  in  full  grown  specimens,  in  younger  ones  often  30,  very 
rarely  only  28. 

Eupeepes  [Tiliqua]  TEivm'ATL's,  Gray. 

Gray,  Ind.  Zool.-Jerdon,  J.  A.  S.  B„  xxii,  p.  478,-Theobald,  Cat.  Kept.  Asiat. 
S.  B , p.  24. — Blanford,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxxix,  pt.  ii,  p 357. — Anderson,  Proc.  Z.  S.,  1871, 
p.  158. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a species  distinct  from  Tiliqua  carinata,  and  in  part 
combining  the  characters  of  the  latter,  and  of  T.  monticola  which  it  con- 
siderably resembles  in  coloration.  I received  two  specimens  from  Puna  (in  the 
Dakhin, =Dekhan)  through  my  collector.  They  are  both  young,  only  4 ‘ inches 
long,  but  when  compared  with  equally  large  specimens  of  carinata,  the  head 
is,  as  stated  by  Jerdon,  shorter  and  somewhat  higher,  the  rostral  is  flattened 
above,  the  supranasals  form  a distinct  suture,  frontals  proportionately  smaller, 
(the  anterior  in  one  specimen  obliquely  divided  in  two  shields),  posterior 
frontals  form  a suture,  the  vertical  is  longer  and  posteriorly  narrower,  than  in 
any  specimens  of  T.  carinata  I saw.  The  other  shields  of  the  head  do  not  dif- 
fer. Edge  of  ear  in  front  with  3 or  4 small,  pointed,  subequal  lobules.  Scales 
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round  the  middle  of  tho  body  in  30  longitudinal  series,  and  in  40-42*  trans- 
verse series  between  fore  and  liind-limb  ; each  scale  with  3+  median  well 
defined  keels,  two  others  at  the  sides  being  only  occasionally  indicated. 

Colour,  above,  olive  brown,  with  three  narrow,  equidistant,  greenish  white 
bands,  margined  with  blackish  brown,  and  with  one  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
passing  through  the  ear  ; all  five  bands  continue  on  the  tail,  but  are  less  dis- 
tinct ; shields  of  head  margined  with  dark  ; edge  of  eyelids  yellow ; feet 
above  brown.  Below,  uniform  yellowish  white,  tinged  with  fleshy  posteriorly. 

The  head  and  body  together  are  proportionately  shorter  than  in  the 
preceding  species  : 


T. 

trivittaia. 

T.  carinata  from 

Total  length, 

4,25 

4-5 

inches 

Body, 

1-85 

1-85 

»» 

Head  alone, 

0-85 

0-90 

>» 

Tail, 

2 5 

nearly  3' 

» 

Fore-limb  including  claw, 

06 

O'G 

» 

Hind-limb, 

075 

0-85 

i) 

Girth  round  tho  middle  of  body, 

11 

0'95 

» 

Eupeems  monticola,  (I.  I!.,  p.  80). 

This  species  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Wood-Mason  at  Sahibgunj  on  the 
Ganges,  and  I obtained  it  also  at  Jabbalpur  in  the  Central  Provinces  ; in  both 
cases  in  the  plains.  The  specimens  exactly  agree  in  structure  with  Giinther’s 
figure  and  description,  but  there  usually  is  on  each  scale  (particularly  towards 
the  edges  of  the  back)  a third  median  keel,  between  the  two  more  distinct  ones, 
traceable.  Scales  in  35  or  36  longitudinal  series  round  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  in  34-40  transverse  ones  between  the  limbs.  The  lower  eyelid  has 
a distinct  transparent  simple  disc,  a character  not  noticed  by  Gunther. 

Colour,  above  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the  sides  greenish  brown,  with 
numerous  black  spots,  sometimes  inclined  to  arrange  themselves  in  transverse 
series,  a yellowish  white  band  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
about  one  scale  broad,  but  generally  running  along  the  sutures  of  two  rows  ; 
sides  greenish,  spotted  with  pure  white,  their  lower  halves  more  or  less  tinged 
with  black  and  white,  and  sometimes  with  an  indistinct  white  band  between 
the  limbs,  appearing  better  marked  at  the  side  of  the  tail ; a yellowish  black- 
edged  streak  below  the  eye,  continued  to  near  the  ear,  the  frontal  denticula- 
tions  of  which  are  yellow  ; edges  of  eyelids  bright  yellow.  Below,  uniform 
yellowish  white. 

I very  much  doubt  that  this  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  highlands  of  Sikkim, 
and  Sehlagintweit’s  specimens  were  most  likely  obtained  in  a low  valley  of 
that  province,  at  1000  or  2000  feet  elevation,  but  not  at  8000  feet,  though 
probably  preserved  and  ticketed  in  a comfortable  station  at  that  height ; or 

* 49  rows  in  adult,  loc.  cifc. 

t 5 keels  are  recorded  in  an  adult,  loc.  cit. 
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else  those  gentlemen’s  barometers  must  have  been,  as  usually  in  similar  cases, 
out  of  order. 

What  Theobald  quotes  as  Tiliqua  monticola  in  Cat.  Kept.  Asiat.  Soe. 
Mus.,  p.  24,  is  not  this  species,  but  to  all  appearance  Euprepes  olivaceus  ; 
there  are  three  very  slight  keels  on  the  dorsal  scales,  30  longitudinal  series 
round  the  body,  and  about  34  between  fore  and  hind-limb  ; anterior  frontal 
in  contact  with  rostral,  but  separated  from  vertical  by  a short  suture  of  the 
posterior  frontals.  Uniform  olivaceous  above,  paler  below. 

Exjmeoes,  Pi.estiodox,  Htnulia,  Eistekla  and  allied  genera. 

I adopt  the  name  ELmulia  as  originally  proposed  by  Gray. 

The  name  Eumeces  cannot  any  longer  be  retained  for  the  species  which 
are  referred  to  it  in  Gunther’s  1 Reptiles  of  Brit.  India’.  Already  in  J.  A.  S. 
B.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  174,  I have  drawn  attention  to  Dr.  Peters’  observation,  that 
Wiegmann’s  name  Eumeces  had  been  proposed  for  GeoSroy’s  Scincus pavimen- 
tatus  - Sc.  auratus,  Sehneid.,—  Scincus  Schneideri,  Geoff.,  = Plestiodon  Al- 
drovandi,  Dum.  and  Bib.  &c.  Therefore,  Plestiodon  is  to  be  considered  as 
identical  with  Eumeces,  which  is  the  oldest  name.  The  only  as  yet  known 
representative,  we  have  of  this  restricted  type  of  Lizards  in  India,  is  Blyth’s 
Eurylepis  from  the  Panjab,  which  province  has  to  a large  extent  an  admix- 
ture of  African  forms  in  its  fauna  (Comp.  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  xxiii, 
p.  739).  Blyth,  when  describing  Eurylepis,  correctly  refers  to  the  figure 
of  Sc.  pavimentatus  in  the  ‘ Descr.  de  l’Egypt’.,  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  species  is  identical  with  Sc.  Schneideri,  and  that  it  is  the  type  of 
Eumeces.  * There  does  not  appear  to  be  a differencef  between  Eurylepis  and 

* Dr.  Anderson  (Proc.  Asiat.  Soo.  B.,  for  Sept.  1871)  suggests  that  Fitzinger’s 
name  Mdbov/ia,  (or  rather  Mabuya,  as  invariably  written  by  Fitzinger),  should  replace 
Eumeces.  1 do  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  this.  Fitzinger,  when  sugges- 
ting the  name  Mabuya  in  1826,  (in  Verz.  Rept.  p.  23),  certainly  says  that  the  lizard 
possesses  palatine  teeth,  and  the  author  places  the  genus  in  opposition  to  Gray’s  Tiliqua 
which,  he  says,  does  not  have  palatino  teeth.  Bnt  Gray’s  old  genus  Tiliqua  includes 
a vast  number  of  Seines  with  and  without  palatino  teeth.  Moreover,  Fitzinger,  when 
giving  in  the  same  work  (p.  52)  a list  of  the  species  of  Mabuya,  quotes  as  the  first  species 
Scincus  quvnque-cari>uitus,  Kuhl,  as  the  second  Sc.  carinatus,  Daudin,  as  the  12th  Sc. 
agilis , Radde,  and  as  one  of  the  last  Sc.  ocellatus,  Dandin,  the  Mo.bouya  par  excellence  of 
old  author’s  ; but  neither  for  the  first  nor  for  the  last  species  has  Fitzinger’s  name 
Mabuya  been  retainod.  When  writing  his  Syst.  Rept,  published  in  1813,  Fitzinger  was 
perfectly  woll  aware  of  this  confusion,  and  dropped  the  name  Mabuya  altogether, 
most  likely  because  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  Dum.  and  Bibron.  He  quotes  (1. 
cit.)  Lacepede’s  “ Mabouya”  (Sc.  ocellatus,  Daud.)  as  the  type  of  Wiegmanu’s  Gongylus, 
and  distributes  the  other  species  which  he  formerly  referred  to  Mabuya  into  about 
half  a dozen  genera.  In  1845  Gray  wished  to  rescue  Fitzinger’s  name,  (more  correctly 
written  in  the  form  of  Mabouya),  retaining  it  for  Radde’s  Sc.  agilis  as  type,  and  only  in 
this  signification  can,  I believe,  the  name  Mabouya  find  a place  in  our  literature,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  a greater  confusion  than  already  exists, 
f Compare  Anderson  in  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  Sept.  1871. 
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Eumeces.  The  dorsal  scales  of  pavimentatus  are  often  very  irregular  in  their 
size,  and  enlarged,  as  are  also  those  of  Blytb’s  species. 

The  Indian  and  Malayan  species,  referred  by  Gunther  in  his  ‘ Iteptiles  of 
India’  to  Eumeces,  are  arranged  by  the  same  author  under  two  groups.  One 
includes  Ilinulia,  Mocoa,  and  Podophis,  the  other  Mabouya  (type  Sc.  agilis, 
Radde)  and  liiopa,  to  which  Senira  has  to  be  added,  if  Mr.  Theobald  is  cor- 
rect in  identifying  a lizard  from  Rangiin  with  Senira  bicolor  of  Gray  (Linn. 
Soc.  Jour.,  Zool.,  x,  p.  27).  Whether  the  three  first  named  should  be  consi- 
dered only  as  subgcnera  of  Lygosoma,  Gray,  as  adopted  by  several  contin- 
ental herpetologists,  or  whether  they  should  be  retained  as  distinct  genera, 
is  for  the  present  not  of  very  material  importance.  I can  only  say  that  the 
Indian  species  of  Ilinulia  and  Mocoa  are  fairly  divisible,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  Mabouya  and  Ihopa.  All  have  the  palatal  notch  situated 
far  backward  and  the  palate  itself  toothless,  but  this  is  a very  general 
character,  and  equally  applies  to  Hagria,  Iiistella  and  several  other  well 
distinguishable  genera. 

Of  Ilinulia  there  aro  as  yet  only  three  species  known  from  British 
India,  and  as  they  had  been  rather  misunderstood,  I shall  give  a figure  of 
the  head  and  of  the  solo  of  the  hind  foot  of  each,  shewing  the  characterstic 
distinctions  between  them.  II.  indica  is  as  yet  only  known  from  Sikkim 
and  the  adjoining  hills  ; H.  maculafa  occurs  throughout  Bengal  and  Barma ; 
H.  Bussumieri  is  from  the  Malabar  coast.  Of  Mabouya  and  Podophis  I 
do  not  know  a single  species  which  occurs  within  the  limits  of  British  India, 
as  now  understood  (excluding  Penang).  Of  Mocoa  and  Biopa,  the  species 
are  numerous  and  mostly  of  small  size. 


Hinudia  indica,  Gray. 

PI.  iv.  fig.  1,  la,  side  and  upper  views  of  the  head,  natural  size;  16,  sole  of  left 
hind  limb,  twice  the  natural  size. 

Eumeces  indicus  apud  Gunther,  I,  R„  p.  89,  exclusive  of  the  synonyms  quoted 
under  Lygosoma  and  Mocoa. — E.  indicus,  apud  Anderson  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1871, 
p.  158  (in  part). 

The  general  structure  of  scales  is  as  described  by  Gunther.  The  number 
of  longitudinal  rows  is  usually  36  or  38  ; there  are  60-70  transverse  rows 
at  the  side  of  the  body  between  fore  and  hind  limb,  but  there  are  only  46-55 
scales  in  a row  at  the  edge  of  the  vent  between  axil  and  loin.  The  fore  foot, 
when  laid  forward,  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  snout,  but  it  usually  extends 
in  front  beyond  the  eye.  The  four  supraciliaries  are  followed  by  two  small 
shields  ; ear  opening  large,  without  any  denticulations  in  front. 

The  usual  coloration  is  as  originally  described  by  Gray.  Upper  side 
lown,  generally  bronze,  rarely  with  an  olive  tinge,  uniform,  or  with  a few 
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scattered  dark  spots ; limbs  above  almost  uniform  brown  ; sides  towards 
the  back  with  a dark  brown  or  blackish  band,  separated  from  the  back  by  an 
indistinct,  partially  interrupted,  narrow,  white  band ; on  the  lower  half  of 
the  sides  the  colour  gradually  passes  into  dull  brown,  more  or  less  spotted  or 
marbled  with  paler,  which  markings  are  generally  also  traceable  in  the 
dark  band  ; sides  of  tail  greyish  brown  with  an  upper  dark  edge,  and  marked 
with  darker  and  paler  small  spots,  or  indistinct  stripes.  Below,  uniform  green- 
ish iridescent  white  ; limbs  and  tail  of  a pale  fleshy  brown  colour  during  life. 

This  is  a much  larger  species  than  any  of  the  two  following,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  common  in  Sikkim.  I found  it  from  the  base  of  the  valleys  up 
to  about  6,000  feet,  and  also  received  it  from  the  Bhutan  hills.  It  very 
likely  extends  eastwards  into  Asam. 

The  young  specimen  referred  to  by  Dr.  Anderson  (1.  cit.)  under  the 
head  of  Mu.  indicus  belongs  to  the  next  species  ; and  judging  from  the 
description  of  the  coloration  in  Gunther’s  I.  K.  (1.  cit.),  it  appears  probable, 
that  specimens  of  the  next  species  were  also  referred  to  this  one  as  young. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  mistake  about  the  distinctness  of  the  two.  H-  in- 
dica,  as  compared  with  H.  maculata,  is  a much  stouter  and  larger  form,  with 
comparatively  larger  scales,  arranged  in  a smaller  number  of  transverse  rows 
between  fore  and  hind  limb  ; the  former  has  10  rows  of  scales  on  the  back 
between  the  dark  bands,  the  latter  only  8 ; in  indica  the  rostral,  anterior 
frontal,  and  the  supraorbitals  are  slightly  convex,  the  interspace  between  the 
latter  moderately  wide,  the  preanal  shields  comparatively  small ; the  palm 
and  sole  entirely  covered  with  spinous  tubercles,  with  some  larger  ones  on  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sole.  In  H.  maculata  on  the  contrary  the  rostral  reach- 
es far  backwards,  is  flat  or  almost  concave  above,  the  anterior  frontal  is  also 
flat,  the  supraorbitals  tumid  with  a very  narrow  space  between  them,  and 
the  palm  and  sole  are  only  partially  tubercular.  There  is  also  a difference  in 
coloration  ; the  lateral  band  at  the  side  in  indica  is  never  very  distinct,  and 
is  not  margined  below  by  a white  line,  which  is  always  well  marked  in  ma- 
culata. 

In  six  specimens  examined  the  length  of  the  body  varies  between  3 and 
3.75  inches,  the  tail  being,  when  in  its  natural  growth,  about  twice  that  length, 
but  often  it  is  reproduced  and  then  about  equal  in  length  to  the  body. 

Hinulia  maculata,  Blytli. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  2,  2a,  side  and  upper  views  of  the  head,  natural  size,  2h,  sole  of  hind 
limb,  twice  the  natural  size. 

Comp.  Stoliczka,  in  Journ.  Asiat.  Sc.  B.,  xxxix.  1870,  p.  174. 

The  5th  and  part  of  the  6th  labial  are  below  the  orbit,  both  are  nearly 
equal  in  size  ; the  median  pair  of  the  enlarged  preanals  is  sometimes  (though 
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rarely)  united  into  one  largo  shield.  The  hand  has  no  tubercles  on  the 
extreme  inner  edge,  and  the  sole  is  only  partially  tubercular,  being  generally 
smooth  all  along  the  bases  of  the  3rd  and  4th  toes  ; there  are  17 -22  sharp 
tubercles  on  the  4th  free  toe. 

I have  examined  specimens  from  the  Andamans,*  Moulmein,  various 
parts  of  Pegu,  Asam,  Sikkim  and  from  the  Parisnath  hill  in  W.  Bengal.  The 
Moulmein  specimens  are  the  largest,  attaining  7 inches  ; next  come  those 
from  Asam  and  the  base  of  the  Sikkim  hills,  just  above  the  Terrai  at 
Pankabari ; specimens  collected  at  greater  elevations,  as  for  instance  those 
about  Darjiling  (7-8000  feet)  very  rarely  appear  to  attain  6 inches  in  length, 
and  on  the  Parisnath  I did  not  get  (in  April)  a single  specimen  above  3 
inches.  All  from  the  latter  locality  are,  above,  distinctly  bronze  brown,  while 
those  from  the  Himalayas  are  generally  somewhat  olivaceous  or,  when  young, 
with  greenish  metallic  lustre  ; they  also  often  have  the  back  much  spotted 
with  blackish,  and  the  sutures  between  the  head  shields  are  more  or  less 
black,  but  in  every  point  of  structure  the  two  forms  are  identical. 

In  all  the  specimens,  I saw,  the  fore  foot  when  laid  forward,  reached 
beyond  the  eye,  but  never  to  the  front  of  the  rostral.  The  fifth  or  last 
supraeiliary  is  the  smallest,  but  rarely  united  with  the  fourth,  which  is  then 
followed  by  one  or  two  small  shields.  The  number  of  transverse  rows  of 
scales  on  the  side  of  the  body  between  fore  and  hind  limb  varies  from  80  to  95, 
but  the  number  of  scales  in  one  row  at  the  edge  of  the  belly  is  only  about  60, 

Huotlia  Dussttmieeii,  Dum.  and  Bib. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  3,  3a,  Bide  and  upper  views  of.tlio  head ; 3i>,  sole  of  left  hind  limb. 

Lygosoma  Dussumierii,  D.  and  B.,  Erpet.  Gen.,  v,  p.  725. 

Eumeces  Dussmnieri,  apud  Beddome,  Madras  Journ.  Med.  So.  for  1870. 

I am  indebted  for  a specimen  of  this  very  rare  speciesf  to  Major  Beddome, 
who  obtained  it  in  Malabar,  where  also  the  original  specimens  have  been 
procured  by  Mr.  Dussumior.  As  the  species  is  rare,  a slightly  verbal  altera- 
tion of  Major  Beddome’s  description  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Head  conical,  depressed  above ; body  high,  roundly  subquadrangular  ; 
tail  much  longer  than  the  body,  gradually  tapering  to  a point.  The  fore 
leg,  when  laid  forward  reaches  to  the  tip  of  the  snout,  and  the  hind  leg  ex- 

* One  of  the  two  specimens,  noted  by  Theobald  in  Cat.  Kept.  Asiat.  Soc.  Museum, 
18G8,  p.  25  (letter  6.)  as  coming  from  the  Andamans  is  an  Ewprepes  which,  if  not 
’ identical  with  Steindachner’s  E.  macro  tin,  from  the  Nicobars,  belongs  to  a now  species. 
Scales  in  30  longitudinal  series,  each  sharply  three-keeled;  supranasals  not  quite  in 
oontact,  frontal  forms  a broad  suture  with  vertical,  occipitals  as  usually  distributed  ; 
lower  eyelid  scaly,  but  the  scales  are  rather  larger  in  the  middle  j greenish  olive  above ; 
ear  large  with  scarcely  any  projecting  denticles  in  front  ; sides  blackish,  below  white. 

f In  the  specimen  described  by  Major  Beddome  the  fii’st  and  second  supra- 
orbitals  appear  to  have  been  united. 
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tends  with  half  of  the  fourth  toe  beyond  the  shoulder.  Rostral  large,  reaching 
far  backward,  and  flat  above  ; anterior  frontal  above  broadly  truncate,  but 
very  narrowly  behind,  the  two  posterior  frontals  nearly  meeting  ; vertical  very 
narrowly  in  contact  with  the  anterior  frontal,  and  much  contracted  and  elon- 
gated posteriorly ; supraorbitals  5,  much  swollen,  the  last  followed  below  by 
two  small  shields  ; interorbital  space  very  narrow  ; a pair  of  anterior  occipitals, 
narrowed  in  front,  broad  behind  ; median  occipital  obtusely  pointed  in  front, 
acutely  behind,  and  in  size  subequal  to  one  of  the  anterior  occipitals  ; posterior 
occipitals  larger,  meeting  behind  with  a narrow  suture,  in  front  in  contact 
with  the  anterior  occipital,  the  fifth  supraorbital,  and  a small  shield  following 
it ; shields  on  the  side  of  the  head  regular ; 8 upper  and  7 lower  labials,  the  last 
very  small ; first  chin-shield  single,  second  in  a pail1,  forming  a suture,  follow- 
ed by  3 other  separate  and  widely  diverging  pairs  ; opening  of  the  ear  a long 
vertical  slit,  not  denticulate  in  front ; 40-42  longitudinal  rows  of  scales 
round  the  middle  of  the  body,  those  on  the  sides  considerably  smaller  than 
on  the  belly  ;*  about  76  transverse  series  on  the  side  between  fore  and  hind- 
limb,  but  only  66  on  the  edge  of  the  belly ; preanal  scales  moderately 
enlarged  ; of  the  subcaudals  there  are  very  few  in  front  enlarged,  but  near  the 
middle  and  posteriorly  all ; palm  nearly  entirely  covered  with  tubercles,  sole 
only  at  the  bases  of  the  1st  and  5th  toes,  and  on  the  posterior  edge,  the  re- 
mainder being  smooth  ; about  23  sharpened  tubercles  under  the  free  portion 
of  the  fourth  toe. 

Colour,  above,  fulvous,  tinged  olive  in  front  and  reddish  posteriorly,  with 
two  longitudinal,  submarginal,  black  bands,  partially  or  entirely  broken  up 
into  spots  and  becoming  obsolete  on  the  tail,  which  is  red  ; along  the  edges  of 
the  back  runs  a metallic  greenish  white  line,  originating  on  the  supraciliary 
edge  ; it  is  most  distinct  on  the  neck,  but  gradually  disappears  on  the  tail. 
A pure  black  band  originates  at  the  nasal,  continues  through  the  eye  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  body,  and  on  the  tail,  disappearing  towards  its  termina- 
tion ; the  black  band  is  bordered  below  by  a narrower  white  band,  which  ori- 
ginates below  the  eye,  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  to  the  loin, 
and  is  below,  particularly  at  the  side  of  the  vent,  again  bordered  with  black. 
Legs  above  olive  brown  with  darker  marblings  and  indistinct  fulvous  spots  ; 
tips  of  toes  dark.  Below,  uniform  greenish  iridescent  white  ; tail  red. 

Total  length  4.75  inches,  body  1.87,  tail  2.87  inch.  In  general  structure 
of  the  scales,  the  flattened  upper  rostral,  tumid  supraorbitals,  narrow  vertical, 
imperfectly  tubercular  soles,  and  in  general  style  of  coloration,  the  Malabar 
form  agrees  with  the  Bengal  maculata , but  the  limbs  are  longer  in  proportion, 
and  the  details  of  coloration  considerably  different.  The  black  band  is  at  the 
side  of  the  body  broader,  and  the  white  one,  bordering  it  below,  originates  in 
the  present  species  below  the  eye  and  passes  through  the  lower  angle  of  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  while  in  maculata  it  begins  almost  behind  the  eye  and 
* This  is  also  the  case  in  H.  maculata. 
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passes  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  ear ; the  number  of  longitudinal 
rows  of  scales  also  appears  to  be  slightly  larger  in  the  present  species. 

Mocoa  Sikkimeitsis,  Blyth. 

PI.  v,  figs.  2,  2a,  side  and  upper  views  of  tlie  head  j three  times  the  natural  size. 

Journ.  Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  1854,  xxii,  p.  652. 

Body  slender,  head  short,  obtuse  and  rather  flattened  above ; no 
gupranasals  ; lower  eyelid  with  a transparent  disk  in  the  middle.  Shields  of 
the  head  regular,  anterior  frontal  in  contact  with  the  rostral  and  vertical,  which 
is  much  attenuated  posteriorly  ; posterior  1'rontals  small,  aud  not  in  contact, 
unless  exceptionally ; 4 supraciliaries ; posterior  pair  of  occipitals  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  anterior,  middle  shield  small,  shaped  like  the  vertical, 
but  shorter ; 3 to  4 pairs  of  elongate  transverse  shields  behind  the  oc- 
cipitals ; 2 loreals  and  2 pre-oculars,  each  pah-  sometimes  united  into  one 
vertically,  or  horizontally,  elongated  shield  ; 7 upper  labials  followed  by  two 
smaller  shields,  the  5th  under  the  orbit,  but  not  much  elongated  ; 8 lower 
labials,  the  last  smallest ; anterior  chin-shields  enlarged  ; ear  small  rounded, 
generally  with  2 or  3 small  projecting  shields  on  the  front-,  and  a few  still 
smaller  lobules  on  the  hinder,  edge.  Seales  generally  in  24  longitudinal  series, 
and  in  46  transverse  series  between  fore  and  hind-limb  ; these  numbers  vary 
very  little  ; young  specimens  have  occasionally  only  44,  but  the  largest  never 
appear  to  have  more  than  48,  transverse  series.  A pair  of  large  preanals. 
Subcaudals  also  enlarged,  except  the  first  few.  The  fore  foot  reaches  to  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  when  laid  forward,  and  the  hind  foot  is  three 
fifth  the  distance  between  fore  and  hind-limb.  Palm  and  sole  tubercular  ; 
fourth  finger  barely  longer  than  the  third  ; fourth  toe  nearly  a quarter  longer 
than  the  third. 

Colour , above,  bronze  brown,  (sometimes  with  an  olive  tinge  and  a metallic 
lustre  dining  life,)  uniform,  or  with  three  to  five  irregular  series  of  small  dark 
brown  dots,  the  centre  ones  often  arranged  into  dark  lines  ; sides  darker,  near 
the  back  more  or  less  blackish  brown,  commencing  with  a dark  band  at  the 
rostral  shield.  Above,  at  the  edges  of  the  hack,  the  black  is  margined  by 
a somewhat  indistinct  pale  line  or  band,  occasionally  dissolved  into  more  or 
less  confluent  white  spots  ; below,  there  is  also  an  indistinct  pale,  undulating, 
hand,  passing  from  the  ear  to  near  the  loin ; the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  is 
less,  the  lower  more  numerously,  spotted  with  white  ; the  brown,  as  well  as 
the  somewhat  indistinct  whitish,  spots  extend  on  to  the  sides  of  the  tail.  Tipper 
labials  whitish,  spotted  with  brown.  Chin  uniform  greenish  white  in  young, 
spotted  with  greenish  dusky  in  older  specimens.  Yent  below  greenish  white, 
on  the  posterior  part,  but  especially  between  the  femora  and  below  the  tail, 
reddish,  this  colour  being  more  or  less  bright  according  to  sex  and  season. 
The  brown  spots  on  the  back  are  very  variable,  both  hi  number  and  distinct- 
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ness.  Young  specimens  generally  have  a distinct  greenish  metallic  tinge 
on  the  whole  hody. 

Largest  specimen  measures  5.25  inches,  of  which  the  body  is  2",  or  a 
little  less  ; some  specimens  have  a stouter  tail  than  others. 

Hab.  Sikkim,  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  10,000  feet ; generally 
found  between  large  stones  in  places  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Jerdon*  says  that  Gunther’s  Bumeces  Himalayanusf  is  identical  with 
Sikkimensis,  which  latter  Gunther  quoted  as  doubtfully  belonging  to  Hinulia 
indica.%  Dr.  Anderson  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1871,  p.  158)  also  says,  that  the  Sik- 
kim form  “ agrees  in  its  transparent  eyelid  and  all  its  other  details  with  G iin- 
ther’s  Bum.  himalayanus he  has,  however,  I believe, never  seen  an  example  of 
the  true  Mocoa  Himalayana  of  Gunther.  I have  specimens  of  the  latter  from 
Simla  and  the  hills  to  the  West,  and  I find  that  although  they  closely  resemble 
Sikkimensis,  they  are  nearly  as  well  distinguishable,  as  are  Sin.  indica  and 
maculata.  Among  five  specimens  of  Himalayana  only  one  has  2b  longitudi- 
nal rows  of  scales,  the  four  other  specimens  have  each  28  longitudinal  rows  ; 
there  are  48  to  50  transverse  rows  between  fore  and  hind-limb,  but  only  42  to 
44  scales  in  a row  along  the  edge  of  the  belly.  On  the  back  there  aie,  as  in 
Sikkimensis,  only  4 longitudinal  rows,  but  at  the  sides  and  below  the  st  ales 
of  Himalayana  are  decidedly  smaller.  Other  differences  are : the  limbs, 
though  not  longer  than  in  Sikkimensis,  are  in  Himalayana  somewhat  more 
slender,  the  transparent  disk  on  the  eyelid  is  larger,  the  ear-opening  is  also 
larger  and  with  much  more  distinct  lobules  in  front,  the  posterior  frontals 
are  more  developed,  almost  meeting  the  anterior  frontal  and  the  vertical  in 
a point,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gunther,  while  in  Sikkimensis  the  two  posterior 

frontals  always  remain  well  separated. 

The  colour  of  Himalayana  is,  as  described  by  Gunther,  above,  greenish 
olive  (not  bronze  brown,  or  only  tinged  with  olive,  as  in  Sikkimensis'),  with  a 
few  interrupted  series  of  dark  and  whitish  dots  ; a blackish  band  commences  at 
the  nasal  and  continues  through  the  eye  along  the  upper  side  of  the  body  to 
near  the  tip  of  the  tail,  it  is  either  uniform  or  with  a few  white  spots,  and  on 
the  tail  it  becomes  generally  less  distinct.  At  the  edge  of  the  back  the  black 
band  is  margined  by  a white  line,  (most  distinct  on  the  neck),  and  below  by  a 
much  broader  white  band,  commencing  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit  and  ter- 
minating at  the  hind  limb.  Below  this  white  band  the  sides  are  mottled  or 
speckled  with  dark.  The  lower  surface  is  uniform  greenish  white  ; tail  reddish  * 
below  (seasonal).  All  this  strongly  contrasts  with  specimens  of  Sikkimensis 
of  which  I collected  a very  large  number  of  specimens  in  Sikkim.  I do  not 
wish  to  say  that  the  two  forms  may  not  be  shown  to  represent  mere  varieties  of 

* Proc.  Asiat.  Soo.  for  February  ]870,  p.  73. 

f lieptilee  of  India,  p.  86.  J Ibidem,  p.  89. 
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one  type  species,  but  unless  direct  transitions,  or  transmutations,  from  one  form 
into  the  other  had  been  proved  by  observations,  we  have  no  right  to  ignore  the 
distinctions  which  had  been  pointed  out,  and  which  do  in  reality  exist. 

M.  Sikkimensis  appears  to  be,  however,  more  closely  related  to  Mocoa 
SeJilegelii,  Gunther  (1.  c.,  p.  86),  which  also  has  been  described  from  a Sik- 
kim specimen.  In  size,  form  and  general  structure  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a great  difference  between  the  two  ; the  number  of  longitudinal  rows  of 
scales  round  the  body  is  given  as  25,  and  that  between  the  axil  and  groin 
as  35,  the  latter  number  is,  however,  too  small  for  Sikkimensis.  The  colour 
of  Schlegelii  is  said  to  be  black  above,  blackish  below,  which  I certainly 
never  observed  among  a few  hundreds  of  Sikkimensis. 

Mocoa  sacka,  n.  sp.# 

PI.  iv,  fig.  4,  side  view  of  the  animal,  natural  size ; 4a,  46,  4c,  upper,  side,  and  lower 
views  of  the  head  and  neck,  enlarged. 

Habit  slender,  head  somewhat  depressed,  obtuse  in  front,  body  shorter 
than  the  tail,  the  latter  gradually  tapering  to  a point.  No  supranasals,  eyelid 
with  a perfectly  transparent  disc  ; scales  in  22  longitudinal  series  round  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  in  40  transverse  series  between  fore  and  hind-limb. 
Head  shields  regular,  like  in  Sikkimensis,  but  the  postnasal  scarcely  reaches 
the  top  of  head,  and  the  fifth  upper  labial  is  comparatively  longer  than  in 
that  species.  A few  enlarged  scales  behind  the  occipitals.  Subeaudals  single, 
enlarged,  except  the  two  first  pairs.  A pair  of  large  preanals.  Ear  in  front 
denticulated  with  three  equal  lobules. 

Total  length  3.37  inches  of  which  the  tail  is  2*  ; feet  slender  ; the  fore  foot 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  eye,  when  laid  forward,  the  3rd  and  4th  fingers  are 
equal  or  subequal ; the  hind  foot  is  two-third  the  distance  between  fore 
and  hind  limb,  or  half  that  between  the  latter  and  the  ear  ; the  4th  toe  is 
slightly  longer  than  the  3rd. 

Above,  light  iridescent  bronze  brown,  with  a few  dark  brown  spots 
scattered  on  the  head  and  body,  each  of  these  dark  spots  being  accompanied 
by  an  indistinct  pale  spot,  on  both,  or  only  on  one  side  ; a narrow  black  band 
from  the  rostral  through  the  eye,  passing  above  the  ear  and  becoming 
indistinct  on  the  sides  of  the  belly  ; a white  band  below  the  black,  best  marked 
through  the  ear  and  above  the  fore  foot,  but  becoming  also  indistinct  on 
the  belly  where  a few  whitish  spots  separate  the  lower  light  from  the  upper 
darker  parts ; labials  somewhat  spotted  with  dark ; chin  white  ; breast  and 
belly,  below,  greenish  iridescent  white ; femoral  region  and  tail  below  pale 
vermilion,  that  colour  passing  also  on  the  sides  of  the  tail,  where  only  a few 
indistinct  pale  spots  exist. 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  Sikkimensis,  differing  from  it  by 
its  more  slender  and  comparatively  longer  hind  feet,  smaller  number  of 
# See  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  September  1871,  p.  195. 
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longitudinal  rows  of  scales,  those  on  the  vent  being  decidedly  more  trans- 
versely elongated,  than  in  the  Himalayan  form  ; further  in  the  more  elongated 
5th  upper  labial,  few  enlarged  shields  behind  the  occipitals,  and  by  the 
subcaudals  being  enlarged  almost  from  the  beginning.  There  is  also  a slight 
difference  in  coloration. 

Sab.  Parisnath  hill  in  West  Bengal.  The  only  specimen  was  obtained 
near  one  of  the  Jain  shrines  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Ristella,  Gray. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  X,  1839,  p.  333. 

Cat.  Lizards  B.  M.,  1845,  pp.  71  and  85. 

Body  and  tail  elongate,  subcylindrical ; limbs  four,  feeble,  anterior  with 
4,  posterior  with  5 toes,  thumb  and  inner  toe  shortest ; all  toes  •provided  with 
retractile  claics,  lying  between  two  terminal  enlarged  shields ; head  shields 
regular;  nostril  in  a single  lateral  shield;  supranasals  none;  lower  eyelid 
scaly ; ear  opening  small ; scales  of  body  keeled  or  nearly  smooth  ; gape 
situated  far  backward  ; palate  toothless ; teeth  of  the  jaws  small,  equal, 
numerous,  compressed. 

This  generic  character  has  been  derived  from  a specimen,  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Major  Beddome  ; it  belongs,  I believe,  to  a genus  which  was  originally 
established  by  Gray  for  a North  Indian  specimen,  Ristella  Rurkii  (1.  cit.  p. 
86),  but  the  species  appears  to  be  different ; at  least  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  both  from  the  short  description  given  of  R.  Rurkii,  and  it  is  not 
noted  in  Gunther’s  Reptiles  of  India. 

The  4 anterior  toes  and  the  retractile  claws  are  important  distinctions 
of  the  genus  which  must  be  classed  next  to  Seteropus. 

Ristella  Tbavancoeica*  Beddome. 

Ateuchosawms  Trow  anconeus,  Beddome,  Madras  Jo  urn.  Med.  Sc.,  1870,  p.  33. 

PI  iv,  fig.  5,  Tipper  view  of  the  animal,  natural  size  ; 5a,  56,  6c,  upper,  side  and 
lower  views  of  the  head,  enlarged;  5d,  inner  view  of  hand  with  the  claws  retracted, 
5e,  sole  with  the  claws  drawn  out. 

Body  very  elongate,  subeylindrical,  but  somewhat  depressed  ; muzzle  short, 
obtuse,  tail  considerably  longer  than  the  body  and  very  gradually  tapering. 
Rostral  convex  in  front,  reaching  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  ; one  large 
prefrontal,  two  small  posterior  frontals,  widely  separated  ; the  vertical  forms  a 
broad  suture  with  anti-frontal  and  is  posteriorly  much  elongate  ; four  or  five 
supraciliaries,  slightly  elevated,  the  first  shield  largest,  but  it  is  sometimes 
divided  in  two,  last  shield  smallest ; five  occipitals,  the  two  anterior  and  the 
median  one  subequal,  the  posterior  pair  larger,  and  the  adjoining  scales  are 

* R.  malabaricus,  (olim),  Proo.  A.  S.  B.,  1871,  p.  195.— Since  my  description  of 
this  species  was  drawn  up,  I observe  that  Major  Beddome  redescribed  the  species,  in 
Mad  Med.  Journal  for  1871,  also  under  the  name  Ristella,  which  name  I had  pointed 
out  to  him. 
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slightly  larger  than  the  rest  on  nook.  Nasal  shield  moderate,  pierced  nearly 
in  the  middle  by  the  nostril  ; one  loreal,  one  preocular  separated  from  the 
angle  of  the  eye  by  a few  minute  shields  ; 3 or  4 small  shields  at  the  hinder 
angle  of  the  eye,  followed  by  regular  scales.  Upper  labials  6,  the  eye  above 
the  3rd  and  4th  ; lower  labials  5,  narrow  but  long  ; lower  rostral  large,  follow- 
ed by  one  single  and  3 pairs  of  enlarged  chin  shields.  Scales  on  neck  smooth, 
on  body  slightly  two-keeled,  round  the  middle  of  body  in  26  longitudinal 
rows,  there  being  6 rows  on  the  back,  exclusive  one  row  on  either  edge  ; on 
the  belly  there  are  also  6 rows,  the  scales  being  slightly  larger  than  those  of 
the  back  ; 35  transverse  rows  between  fore  and  bind  limb  ; the  two  median 
preanal  shields  somewhat  larger  than  the  others  ; subeaudals  not  very  conspi- 
cuously enlarged,  (but  they  are  generally  enlarged  in  this  group  of  Scincidje 
when  the  tail  has  been  reproduced) . The  fore  limb,  when  laid  forward,  reaches 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  length  of  the  hind  limb  is  equal  to  half 
the  distance  between  axil  and  groin.  Total  length  of  specimen  3.62  inches, 
head  and  body  being  1.5  inches. 

General  colour,  above,  dark  fulvous  brown,  each  of  the  scales  in  the  6 
dorsal  rows  with  a median  black  streak,  forming  black  longitudinal  lines, 
continued  on  the  tail ; edge  of  back  a little  more  distinctly  fulvous  brown, 
sides  blackish  with  small  white  spots  ; below,  yellowish  white,  spotted  with 
black  on  chin  and  throat ; tail  below  variegated  with  black  and  yellowish 
white,  (during  life  probably  reddish). 

Hah.  According  to  Major  Beddome,  common  in  moist  jungles  of  the 
Western  Ghats  between  2000  and  5000  feet  elevation. 

Eiopa  angotSa,  Theobald. 

PI.  v.  fig.  4,  animal,  natural  size  ; 4 a,  46,  4c,  top,  side  and  lower  views  of  the 
head,  enlarged;  4 d,  upper  side  of  hand;  4 a,  inner  side  of  foot. 

Theobald,  Journal  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool.  vol.  x,  p.  27. 

Anderson,  Proc.  Zool.  Loud.  1871,  p.  159  (in  part). 

BlOl’A  CYATfELLA,  n.  Sp. 

PI.  v,  fig.  3,  3d — 3c,  exactly  corresponding  figures  with  4,  4a — 4c. 

? Rwpa  Bowringi  apud  Theobald,  Linn.  Soo.  Journ.',  Zool.  x,  p.  26. 

Binpa  angu/ina,  apud  Anderson,  P.  Z,  S.,  p.  159,  (in  part). 

Theobold’s  description  of  It.  anguina  is  somewhat  incomplete.  Dr.  Ander- 
son having  kindly  shown  me  the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  I found  that  they 
belong  to  two  distinct  species,  and  that  his  description,  as  regards  coloration 
at  least,  partly  refers  to  anguina,  partly  to  cyanella.  In  order  to  prevent 
misapprehension  I give  a brief  description  of  the  characters  of  both,  and  add  a 
figure  of  each  species. 

It.  anguina.  Body  elongate,  subcylindrical,  slightly  depressed  ; head 
conical,  rather  short ; supranasals  in  contact  behind  the  rostral ; anterior 
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frontal  in  contact  with  the  vertical  which  is  rather  narrow,  and  barely  reaches 
beyond  a straight  line  connecting  the  middle  of  the  orbits  ; four  supraciliaries 
followed  by  a small  shield  ; anterior  pair  of  occipitals  nearly  equal  to,*  or  only 
slightly  larger  than,  the  median  occipital  shield,  the  formernarrower  in  front,  the 
latter  attenuate  behind  ; posterior  occipitals  elongate,  each  being  antoriorly  in 
contact  with  the  4th  supraciliary  and  the  small  shield  following  it,  or  sometimes 
it  also  touches  an  additional  small  shield  placed  obliquely  behind  that  small 
posterior  supraorbital ; two  scales,  touching  on  each  side  the  posterior  occipi- 
tals, are  enlarged ; other  head  shields  regular,  as  usual  in  Hiopa,  (they  are 
indicated  in  the  figure).  The  upper  labials  are  sometimes  8 instead  of  7,  the 
3rd  or  4th  being  occasionally  divided.  Lower  eyelid  with  a large  translucent 
shield.  Ear  small,  sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  the  front  scales  slightly 
projects  in  the  space.  Scales  in  22  longitudinal  rows  round  the  middle  of 
the  body,  those  on  the  lower  side  scarcely  larger  than  those  on  the  back  ; 
the  two  median  preanal  shields  are  only  very  little  larger  than  those  supersed- 
ing them ; 65-70  transverse  rows  between  fore  and  hind-limbs. 

Limbs  very  short  and  rather  stout,  with  very  short  toes  and  distinct 
claws  ; palm  and  sole  coarsly  granular.  The  fore  limb  when  laid  forward 
does  not  reach  the  ear,  and  is  only  a little  longer  than  the  lateral  gape  of 
the  mouth.  The  hind-limb  equals  the  distance  between  the  ear  and  the  tip 
of  snout,  or  it  is  a trifle  longer. 

Colour,  above,  uniform  brown  or  greyish  brown,  pale  at  the  sides,  and 
whitish  or  brownish  white  below,  the  brownish  or  yellowish  tint  being 
especially  conspicuous  on  the  lower  side  of  the  tail.  There  is  no  lateral  streak 
at  the  side  of  the  body,  but  the  sutures  between  the  dorsal  scales  are  in 
young  specimens  conspicuously  darker  than  the  rest,  and  form  longitudinal 
dark  lines,  which  in  mature  specimens  become  indistinct,  or  obsolete.  In 
some  specimens  there  is  also  a transverse,  submarginal,  dark  line  to  each  scale. 

Usual  size  about  4 inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  generally  somewhat  less 
than  one  half.  Length  of  head  and  body  of  the  largest  (figured)  specimen 
2.25  inches. 

Hub.  Pegu,  British  Barma. 

Hiopa  cyanella.  Body  slender,  with  a conical  head.  Head-shields  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  the  vertical  is  somewhat  longer  and 
more  slender  ; the  median  occipital  is  conspicuously  smaller  than  one  of  the 
anterior  pair ; scales  adjoining  the  posterior  occipitals  moderately  enlarged. 
Lower  eyelid  with  a translucent  large  shield.  Opening  of  the  ear  small,  a 
front  scale  very  little  projecting  into  the  space.  Scales  of  body  in  22 
longitudinal  rows,  60-64  transverse  rows  between  fore  and  hind  limb ; 
preanals  scarcely  larger  than  the  preceding  scales.  Limbs  of  moderate 

* Theobald  in  Ms  oi'iginal  description  rightly  places  particular  stress  upon  this 
character. 
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length  and  slender.  The  fore-limb,  when  laid  forward,  nearly  or  fully  reaches 
the  opening  of  the  ear,  and  is  only  a little  shorter  than  the  distance  between 
the  snout  and  the  ear ; the  hind  limb  is  less  than  half  the  distance 
between  the  axil  and  loin,  and  it  barely  exceeds  the  distance  between  the 
fore  limb  and  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye. 

Colour,  above,  olive  brown,  with  an  iridescent  blue  tinge,  purer  brownish 
on  the  tail,  pale  brownish  olive  at  the  side  of  the  body ; each  scale,  above 
and  at  the  sides,  is  indistinctly  mottled  with  dark,  and  there  are  generally 
a few  white  spots  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  about  the  shoulder  ; a narrow 
white,  slightly  black  margined  band  rises  from  behind  the  orbit  and  continues 
on  each  side  of  the  back  ; it  becomes  indistinct  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
but  is  again  slightly  more  conspicuous  above  the  hip,  gradually  disappearing 
on  the  tail,  which  is  indistinctly  speckled  with  dark  brown  at  the  sides  ; 
limbs  above  with  longitudinal,  broken  up,  dark  lines  ; chin  and  anterior  neck 
below  yellowish,  vent  whitish  ; tail  below  brownish  white. 

This  description  is  drawn  up  from  a specimen  which  was  presented  to 
the  Indian  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  and  is  not  unlikely  the  same  which 
he  in  his  Catalogue  of  Burmese  Reptiles  noticed  under  the  name  of  R.  Bow- 
rvngi.  The  greater  length  of  the  limbs  and  the  coloration  readily  distinguish 
this  from  the  preceding  species. 

Sab.  Pegu  ; British  Barma. 

ElOPA  ALBOPUJTCTATA,  (I.  R.,  p.  92). 

PI.  v,  fig.  6,  6a,  upper  and  side  views  of  head,  enlarged. 

Riopa  Haedwickii,  (I.  R.,  p.  92). 

PI.  v,  fig.  5,  5a,  same  views  as  in  figure  6. 

Riopa  puacxata,  (I.  R.  p.  93). 

The  differences  in  structure  between  these  three  species  are  very  few. 
In  the  first  and  third  the  vertical  and  the  median  occipital  shield  are 
comparatively  narrower  and  longer,  than  in  the  second. 

In  R.  albopunctata  the  scales  of  the  body  are  slightly  smaller  and  more 
quadrangular,  the  number  of  longitudinal  rows  varies  between  2G  and  28,  (the 
two  numbers  being  almost  equally  common,  at  least  in  Bengal  specimens),  the 
transverse  rows  between  fore  and  hind  limb  vary  between  50-60,  56  being  the 
most  usual  number,  as  stated  by  Gunther.  The  fore  leg  reaches,  when  laid  for- 
ward, to  the  froht  edge  of  the  ear,  or  a little  beyond  it,  rarely  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ; the  length  of  the  hind  leg  is  generally  a little  less  than  fth  of  the 
body,  rarely  exactly  Jth. 

In  It.  Hardwickii  all  the  scales  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  trans- 
versely elongate,  the  number  of  longitudinal  rows  varies  between  24 
and  26,  both  being  almost  equally  common  ; the  transverse  rows  between 
lore  and  hind  limbs  vary  between  48  and  56,  53  being  the  most  usual 
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number;  the  fore  leg  extends  generally  somewhat  beyond  the  ear,  and 
often  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  very  rarely  beyond  it ; the  hind 
leg  is  generally  somewhat  more  than  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body. 

In  the  form,  greater  or  lesser  thickness,  and  in  the  length  of  the 
body  and  of  the  tail,  the  two  first  mentioned  species  are  identical,  and  equally 
variable  ; both  have  in  front  of  the  ear  two  lobules,  the  upper  oi  which  is 
the  larger  one,  while  the  lower  becomes  occasionally  obsolete.  Both  species 
also  have  the  shields  on  the  preanal  edge  slightly  larger  than  those  above 
them,  and  both  have  the  lower  eyelid  covered  with  enlarged  shieldsj 
but  in  the  former  the  centre  large  shield  is  opaque,  and  generally  broken  up  in 
two  or  three  smaller  ones,  while  in  the  latter  it  always  remains  entire,  but  it 
is  generally  only  in  young  specimens  perfectly  transparent,  the  usual  size 
of  either  species  is  a little  above  4 inches,  the  tail  if  normal  being  about 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  body,  but  often  it  is  reproduced,  becoming  thinner, 
or  thicker,  and  shorter,  and  with  the  subcaudals  often  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  coloration  is  generally  tolerably  distinct  in  the  two  species. 

In  albojmnctata  of  South  India  the  back  is  often  uniform  brown ; in 
Bengal  specimens,  each  of  the  six  median  rows  of  scales  of  the  back  has  a 
black  dot,  forming  longitudinal  lines  and  continuing  on  the  tail,  the  extieme 
edges  of  the  upper  back  are  sometimes  pale  coloured,  and  some  varieties  of 
this  type  occasionally  very  much  resemble  those  of  Hardwick  ii ; sides 
purplish  black,  spotted  with  white  ; lower  side  of  the  tail  uniform  white,  like 
the  vent,  or  more  often  each  scale  with  a blackish  dot.  Legs  above  black 
spotted. — This  species  extends  from  South  India  through  Central  India,  the 
whole  of  Bengal,  into  N. -Eastern  Asam,  and  westwards  into  Pegu.  At  Cal- 
cutta it  is  very  common  during  the  winter  months,  but  I have  seen  extremely 
few  specimens  in  the  time  between  May  and  the  end  of  the  rainy  season. 

It.  Hardwickii  is  more  variable  in  colour.  The  back  and  sides  of  the 
body  are  sometimes  entirely  purplish  black  ; the  edges  of  the  upper  back 
from  the  nostril,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  side  purely  white,  tail  vermilion  in 
young,  pale  brownish  above,  white  below,  in  older  specimens.  Other  specimens, 
particularly  those  from  Northern  India,  (about  Agra  and  northwards  towards 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas),  have  the  four  median  rows  of  dorsal  scales  each 
with  a large  blackish  spot,  or  rather  the  spots  are  generally  situated  on  the 
suture  between  each  two  scales,  and  the  scales  in  the  two  middle  rows  have  their 
lower  margins  apparently  serrated  ; the  upper  edges  of  the  back  have  the  usual 
white  or  yellowish  bands  ; the  sides  are  abovepurplish  black,  further  down  paler 
and  each  scale  has  a black  spot;  white  dots  occur  either  over  the  entire  side,  or 
only  on  the  anterior  half,  or  they  are  restricted  to  the  side  of  the  neck  ; vent 
always  uniform  white  ; tail  with  a black  spot  to-each  scale,  sometimes  absent 
on  the  lower  side,  its  general  colour  fleshy.  The  reddish  or  purplish  tinge  is 
gradually  lost  in  spirit. — This  species  is  found  in  South  India,*  extending 
* According  to  Blyth  also  in  Ceylon, 
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through  Central  India  northwards  as  far  as  Rurki  and  Hardwar,  and  east- 
wards as  far  as  Calcutta,  but  it  is  very  rare  here.  I have  only  within  the 
last  year  obtained  two  specimens  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hughli  river 
at  Howrah,  hut  do  not  know  of  any  record  of  the  species  eastward  of  the 
Hughli,  that  is  even  in  Calcutta  itself. 

A third  species  which  I have  to  notice  is  Linne’s  It.  'punctata  from 
South  India  and  the  Dakhin  (Delihan).  The  structure  and  colour  of 
this  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  albopunctata  from  Bengal,  but  the 
difference  in  size  is  very  great,  the  former  often  attaining  12  inches.  The 
number  of  scales  round  the  body  is  usually  24,  and  those  between  fore  and 
hind  limb  78 — 84.  Colour,  brown  above  and  at  the  sides,  pale  below,  all 
scales  with  blackish,  and  the  anterior  half  of  sides  with  white,  spots. 

At  Matheran  near  Bombay  (about  2,500  feet  on  the  trappean  plateau)  I 
have  met  with  a peculiar  form,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  a hybrid  or  a 
transitional  form,  between  It.  albopunctata  and  It.  Ilardwickii.  The  form  of 
the  body,  its  structure,  proportions  of  the  limbs  and  the  posteriorly  narrowed 
vertical  shield  best  agrees  with  punctata,  as  described.  The  largest  specimen 
measures  only  7 £ inches,  the  body  being  3)  inches.  Of  eight  specimens  examined, 
all  have  26  longitudinal  rows  of  scales,  a number  tolerably  common  in 
Ilardwickii,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  typical  punctata.  There  are  74 — 80 
transverse  rows  of  scales  between  the  limbs,  agreeing  with  punctata.  The  co- 
louration is  exactly  the  same  as  in  a pale  It.  Ilardwickii  : above  and  at  the  sides 
more  or  less  dark  brown,  a pale  brown  or  yellowish  band  on  each  side  from  the 
snout  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  anterior  half  of  sides  of  body  with  white  dots  ; 
below  whitish  ; all  scales  have  blackish  spots  which  sometimes  become  obsolete 
on  the  lower  side.  It  is  really  difficult  to  decide  to  which  species  this  particular 
form,  which  I have  just  noticed,  should  be  referred.  The  structure  and  form 
of  the  body  agrees  best  with  punctata,  while  the  colouration  is  that  of 
Hardivickii,  and  the  size  is  intermediate  between  both.  To  consider  the 
Matheran  form  as  an  independent  species,  seems  to  me  quite  unnatural ; it  is 
certainly  nothing  else  than  a local  variety,  and  most  probably  the  same  which 
Jerdon  notices  as  It.  Ilardwickii  from  the  Carnatic,  ‘ 9 inches’  long  (J.  A.  S. 
B.,  xxii,  p.  478).  The  question  to  be  answered  is  : do  we  know  the  young 
punctata  in  all  its  progressive  stages  up  to  the  adult  ? I got  the  adult  from 
Puna,  and  with  it  one  younger  specimen  which  has  the  general  colouration 
of  Ilardwickii,  the  body  is  2'6  inches,  greater  than  in  any  known  Ilardwickii 
from  the  N.  West  or  Central  Provinces,  tail  reproduced,  short,  24  longitudi- 
nal rows  round  the  body,  and  80  transverse  rows  of  scales  between  the 
limbs.  If  we  have  to  look  upon  this  specimen  as  the  young  of  punctata,  what 
I do  not  doubt  it  really  is,  and  take  into  consideration  what  I said  about  true 
Ilardwickii  and  the  Matheran  form,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  we  can 
draw  is,  that  punctata  and  Ilardwickii  are  actually  only  one  species  which 
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attains  its  greatest  size  and  development  on  the  Ghats  of  South  India,  and 
gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  extends  further  north,  and  into  the  plains. 
Careful  observations  of  the  younger  stages  of  punctata  must  settle  this  pre- 
sently doubtful  point,  hut  it  is  one  of  extreme  interest  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  our  Indian  fauna. 

Chiameixa  ltneata,  Gray. 

Gray,  Cat.  Lizards  B.  R.,  p 97. — Gunther,  I.  R.>  p.  95. 

I obtained  an  adult  specimen*  of  this  very  rare  form  near  Puna  (Dak- 
hin),  on  the  sandy  hanks  of  the  river  between  shrubs. 

Body  very  slender  and  long,  muzzle  moderately  obtuse,  head  flattened 
above.  Rostral  shield  broader  than  high,  slightly  reaching  to  the  top  ot 
head.  Anterior  frontal  large,  single ; posterior  frontals  small,  separate  ; 
vertical  small,  in  contact  with  anterior  frontal,  angular  in  front,  obtusely 
rounded  (sub-eliptically)  behind  ; supraciliaries  four  ; anterior  occipitals  united 
into  one  obtusely  triangular  shield,  median  occipital  small,  pointed  behind 
and  the  posterior  occipitals  elongate,  forming  a suture  posteriorly.  Aostrils 
lateral,  in  a single  elongate  shield ; supranasals  narrow,  separated  by  the 
anterior  frontal  which  is  in  contact  with  the  rostral.  Two  loreals.  Lower 
eyelid  transparent.  Seven  upper  labials,  fifth  largest  and  under  the  orbit, 
six  lower  labials.  Ear  small,  with  smooth  edges.  Scales  perfectly  smooth, 
shining,  in  22  longitudinal  rows  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  in  82-84 
transverse  series  between  the  limbs  ; preanals  and  subcaudals  not  perceptibly 
enlarged.  Limbs  very  short,  each  with  four  toes,  the  inner  toes  on  both 
very  small,  the  fourth  toe  on  the  fore-limb  is  only  a little  longer  than  the 
second  and  sensibly  shorter  than  the  fourth  ; on  the  hind-limb  the  thiid  is 
very  little  longer  than  the  fourth.  When  laid  forward  the  anterior  limb 
does  not  reach  the  ear,  and  the  hind-limb  is  equal  to  one  sixth  the  length 
between  it  and  the  fore-limb. 

Colour,  above,  iridescent  bright  golden  brown,  sides  paler  with  a" 
greenish  tinge,  lower  side  whitish  ; all  scales  with  blackish  median  spots, 
forming  continuous  lines  above,  but  they  are  slightly  more  interrupted  at  the 
sides  and  on  the  belly,  and  are  least  distinct  on  the  throat;  head  shields 
marbled  with  dark  ; edge  of  lips  yellowish  ; limbs  and  tail  similarly  striped 
as  the  body. 

Gray’s  characteristic  of  the  genus  is  excellent,  with  the  exception  that  the 

contiguity  of  the  supranasals  cannot  be  considerate  of  generic  value.  My 

specimen  measures  43  inches,  body  2'  (head  alone  0'2),  tail  2 2,  reproduced 
towards  the  tip  ; fore-limb  0 2,  hind-limb  very  nearly  0'3  inch. 

* The  only  type  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  a young  one,  and  its  proper 
locality  was  unknown. 
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On  the  Osteology  op  Trllnops  pebsicus, — by  O.  E.  Dobson,  B.  A., 

M.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  H.  M's  British  Forces. 

(With  plate  VI.) 

[Received  and  read  6th  March,  1872.] 

The  construction  of  the  bony  skeleton  shows  a closer  relationship  with 
Pliyllorhina  than  expected  by  me,  when  writing  my  description  of  the  genus, 
founded  on  the  typical  species  of  which  I had  not  then  obtained  a perfect 
skeleton. 

The  genus  is  connected  with  Pliyllorhina,  principally,  in  the  relative 
number  and  length  of  the  hones  of  the  fingers,  supporting  the  wing  mem- 
brane ; in  the  relative  number  and  length  of  the  hones  of  the  toes  ; in  the 
shape  of  the  iliac  bones  ; and  less  markedly  in  the  flattened  form  and  verti- 
cal height  of  the  nasal  bones.  In  some  other  respects,  especially  in  the  form 
of  the  bones  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  basis  cranii,  and  in  their 
foramina,  its  relations  are  more  closely  with  Ithinolophus,  while  it  differs 
from  both  genera,  not  less  importantly,  in  some  peculiarities  of  structure  to 
be  described  hereafter. 

I shall,  therefore,  in  describing  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  compare  them 
generally  with  those  of  the  species  of  Phyllorhina  and  Ithinolophus,  and 
particularly  with  those  of  Ph.  larvata,  Horsf.,  portions  of  the  skeleton  of 
which  are  figured  in  the  accompanying  plate  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  its  general  outline  the  skull  resembles  that  of  Phyllorhina  more 
closely  than  Ithinolophus,  especially  in  the  flattened  form  and  less  vertical 
height  of  the  nasals,  which  are,  however,  relatively,  much  more  developed 
laterally  and  vertically,  than  in  the  former  genus.  From  both  genera  it 
differs  remarkably  in  the  form  of  the  zygomata  which  are  greatly  com  pressed , 
and  expanded  in  a vertical  direction. 

The  superior  margin  of  the  zygoma  rises  vertically  to  a height  of  015 
inch  immediately  in  front  of  the  posterior  origin  of  the  arch,  maintaining 
this  height  for  more  than  two-thirds  its  length,  then  suddenly  narrowing  to 
half  near  its  connection  with,  the  maxillary ; the  inferior  margin  is  straight, 
and  the  intervening  bony  structure  very  thin  and  diaphanous.  The  zygo- 
mata are  not  curved  outwards,  as  in  Phyllorhina  and  Ithinolophus,  and  then- 
flattened  arches  form  straight  lines  with  the  sides  of  the  maxilla-. 

The  basis  cranii  is  much  narrower  than  in  Phyllorhina  ; the  basi-occipi- 
tal  is  less  than  half  the  width  of  that  of  Ph.  larvata,  the  total  lengths  of  the 
skulls  being,  respectively,  085  and  095  inches. 

The  following  table  of  dimensions  shows  the  principal  measurements  of 
the  skulls  in  Tr.  persicus  and  Ph.  larvata : — 
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Tr.  persicus  Ph.  larvata 

inches.  inches. 


Extreme  length  of  skull, 0-85  0 95 

Breadth  between  upper  margins  of  zygomata,  0'30  0’50 

Breadth  across  nasal  prominences, 0'28  0'28 

Greatest  vertical  height  of  zygoma,  0'15  0T0 

Length  of  zygoma,  0'18  0'23 

Length  of  bony  palate,  laterally,  O' 24  0 23 

Width  of  basi-occipital  between  the  cochleae,...  O' 04  010 

Length  of  base  of  skull  from  posterior  margin 

of  palate  to  edge  of  foramen  magnum,  0'37  0 43 

Width  of  the  base  of  the  skull  behind  poste- 
rior roots  of  zygomata,  0-32  0'42 


The  auditory  bullw  ossecE  are  very  large  and  prominent ; the  cochleae 
are  deeply  grooved  externally  by  the  intervals  between  the  spiral  chambers, 
contrasting  with  the  smooth  external  surface  of  the  much  less  prominent 
cochleae  of  Bhyllorhina,  and  resembling  more  closely  the  same  parts  in  Ilhi- 
nolophus. 

The  par-occipital  processes  are  long  and  slender,  club-shaped,  narrow 
above,  expanded  beneath,  directed  downwards  and  slightly  forwards,  termi- 
nating in  a small,  acutely  pointed  projection  directed  forwards,  supporting 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  petro-mastoid.  In  Bhyllorhina  the  par-occipital 
processes  are  very  short  and  blunt ; in  Rhinolophus  long  and  slender,  direct- 
ed downwards  and  forwards,  slightly  thickened  beneath. 

There  is  a minute  precondyloid  foramen  on  each  side,  and  in  front  of, 
and  external  to  it,  a wide  opening — having  for  its  anterior  boundaries  the 
petro-mastoid  and  cochlea — the  jugular  foramen.  There  is  no  distinct 
carotid  foramen.  In  Bhyllorhina  larvata  the  pteeondyloid  foramen  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  jugular  opening  by  a considerable  interval ; the  latter  is 
small,  circular,  and  occupies  the  angle  between  the  petro-mastoid  and  cochlea. 

The  basi-sphenoid  is  perforated,  posteriorly,  in  the  middle  line  by  an 
oval  aperture,  a defect  of  ossification,  represented  in  Bhyllorhina  by  a circu- 
lar thinning  of  the  roof  of  the  basis  cranii  in  the  same  situation.  Between 
this  aperture  and  the  glenoid  fossa  is  a circular  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  • 
placed  posterior  and  slightly  external  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  More  pos- 
teriorly and  externally,  behind  the  glenoid  fossa,  separated  from  the  petro- 
tympanic bulla  by  a narrow  bony  process,  a large  post-glenoid  foramen  exists, 
while  immediately  external  to  and  above  it  the  squamosal  is  perforated  by  a 
small  venous  canal  directed  upwards. 

The  roof  of  the  meso-pterygoid  fossa  is  pierced  posteriorly  by  two  small 
foramina  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  separated  by  an 
exceedingly  narrow  bony  lamella,  and  similarly  in  front,  near  the  junction 
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of  the  basi-sphenoid  with  the  pre-sphenoid.  The  cribriform  plate  is  perfor- 
ated by  two  large  triangular  foramina  separated  by  a narrow  bony  process. 

The  pterygoid  plates  are  greatly  expanded,  forming  broad,  acutely 
pointed,  triangular  projections  directed  downwards  and  slightly  outwards, 
giving  width  to  the  meso-pterygoid  fossa  which  quickly  narrows  as  it  pro- 
ceeds backwards,  exposing  the  wide  sphenoidal  fissures.  Posteriorly  its  roof 
becomes  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  basis  cranii,  as  in  Phyl- 
lorhina,  its  sides  curve  outwards,  forming  the  posterior  boundaries  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissures  which  extend  backwards  as  far  as  a line  drawn  between 
the  glenoid  fossae.  There  is  no  distinct  foramen  rotundum. 

In  Phyllorhina  the  sphenoidal  fissures  are  much  narrower  and  shorter, 
terminating  posteriorly  at  some  distance  in  front  of  a line  joining  the 
glenoid  fossa;.  They  are  concealed  in  their  whole  extent  by  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  meso-pterygoid  fossa.  The  foramen  rotundum  is  represented  by  a 
small  aperture  in  front  of,  and  internal  to  the  foramen  ovale  which  occupies 
the  same  position,  relatively,  as  in  Truenops.  The  post-glenoid  foramen 
is  small  or  absent.  The  meso-pterygoid  fossa  maintains  the  same  width  from 
before  backwards,  or  is  slightly  expanded  posteriorly.  About  the  middle  its 
lateral  walls  develop  small,  acutely  pointed,  hamular  processes,  curved  back- 
wards. 

In  Rhinolophus  the  basi-occipital  is  extremely  narrow  between  the  audi- 
tory bull®  ; the  foramen  rotundum  is  united,  as  in  Triwnops , with  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  which  extends  as  far  backwards  as  in  the  latter  genus  ; the 
meso-pterygoid  fossa  is  relatively  wider  anteriorly  than  in  either  Phyllorhina 
or  Truenops,  and  conceals  the  narrow  sphenoidal  fissures  to  within  a short 
distance  of  its  termination  where  its  sides  suddenly  narrow,  disclosing  the 
sphenoidal  fissures  posteriorly,  and  slightly  further  backwards  curving  out- 
wards limit  their  posterior  extent ; its  roof  is  traversed  by  a narrow  groove 
terminating  posteriorly  in  an  excavation,  thus  differing  from  both  Phyllor- 
hina and  Truenops, 

The  bony  palate  extends  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  molar 
tooth  ; in  Phyllorhina,  it  is  limited  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  second 
molar. 

The  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible  is  very  small,  and  in  vertical 
height  less  than  the  canine  tooth,  thus  resembling  Bhinoloplms  more  than 
Phyllorhina ; the  upper  margin  of  the  articular  surface  is  level  with  the 
summits  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  ramus  is  pierced  immediately  beneath 
and  in  front  of  the  condyle  by  a large  circular  foramen  directed  upwards, 
and  slightly  outwards.* 

* This  infra-condyloid  foramen  of  the  mandible  is  probably  unique  in  Triamops, 
in  no  other  genus  of  Hhinolophidm  have  I found  it,  nor,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain  has 
such  a foramen  been  discovered  in  any  other  species  of  Chiroptera, 
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In  Ph.  larvata  the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible  exceeds  the  canine 
tooth  considerably  in  vertical  extent,  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  condyle 
is  raised  above  the  summits  of  the  molar  teeth. 

The  dental  formula  corresponds  with  that  of  Phyllorhina  : — 

T 2 1—1  2—2  3—3 

In‘  4 5 c-  i=T ; P-  2=2  5 m.  3— 3- 

The  upper  incisors  are  deeply  bifid,  and,  as  in  all  genera  of  Ilhinolophi- 
d<e,  minute,  placed  near  each  other  in  the  centre  ot  the  space  between  the 
canines  at  the  extremities  of  rudimentary  premaxilhe  suspended  in  the  nasal 
cartilages.  Tho  upper  canine  has  a well  developed,  acutely  pointed  talon 
behind,  in  front  a raised  ridge  extending  nearly  half  its  vertical  extent  and 
terminating  in  a small  blunt  projection.  The  first  upper  premolar  is  minute 
with  a slightly  concave  crown,  it  is  placed  outside  the  tooth-row ; the  last 
molar  is  considerably  more  developed  than  in  Phyllorhina  and  resembles  that 
of  Iihinolophus,  equalling,  in  tho  antero-posterior  diameter  oi  its  crowm 
more  than  three-fourths  the  second  premolar,  while  in  Ph.  larvata,  Ph. 
nobilis,  and  other  species  of  Phyllorhina,  it  is  less  than  half. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  incisors  are  deeply  bilobed ; a faint  indication 
of  a third  lobe  is  discernible  with  the  aid  of  a lens,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
outer  incisor. 

The  first  premolar  has  the  cingulum  largely  developed,  expanded  horizon- 
tally on  all  sides,  and  sending  upwards,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  a small 
process,  so  that  the  tooth  appears,  at  first  sight,  tricuspidate.  The  posterior 
process  is  much  more  vertically  extended  than  the  anterior  one. 

The  third  molar  equals  the  second  in  size,  contrasting  with  the  imper-. 
fectly  developed  last  molar  of  Phyllorhina. 

The  manubrium  stertii  differs  remarkably  from  that  oi  Ph.  larvata  which 
may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  form  of  this  bone  in  Phyllorhina.  The 
lateral  processes  behind  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  are  triangular  and 
acutely"  pointed,  contrasting  with  the  irregularly  blunt  processes  of  Ph. 
larvata  ; the  Carina  is  greatly  developed,  forming  a deep,  quadrilateral  pro- 
jection arising  from  the  entire  length  of  the  bone.  The  second  sternal  bone 
is  provided  with  a deep  triangular  projection,  the  anterior  margin  of  which 
is  separated  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  carina  manubrii  by  a wide 
triangular  space ; behind,  the  projecting  posterior  angle  conceals  the  junc- 
tion of  the  third  sternal  bone.  The  third  bone  is  small,  narrow,  and  spine- 
like ; its  posterior  extremity  supports  a thin,  semicircular  cartilage. 

In  Phyllorhina  the  carina  manubrii  is  shallow,  forming  a slightly  raised 
ridge  for  more  than  two-thirds  its  length  in  the  anterior  third  it  is  pro- 
duced into  a blunt  spine.  The  second  sternal  bone  develops  a shallow  keel 
along  its  entire  length ; the  third  bone  is  short,  expanded  laterally,  termina- 
ting in  a semicircular  margin.* 

* This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  the  sternum  in  insectivorous  bats.  (See  Blain- 
ville,  Osteographio).  The  number  of  bones  here  given  is  the  number  of  separable 
bones  distinguishable  in  the  sternum  of  an  adult  specimen. 
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The  ribs  are  very  much  flattened  and  separated  by  very  narrow  inter- 
vals. 

The  ento-condyloid  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  develops  an  exceedingly 
long  styloid  process,  directed  slightly  upwards,  contrasting  with  the  similar, 
short,  blunt  process  of  Phyllorhina  ; the  ecto-condyloid  tuberosity  is  obso- 
lete ; the  articular  surface  is  marked  with  a very  deep  sigmoid  notch. 

The  ulva  is  strongly  curved  backwards. 

The  bones  of  the  fingers  exhibit  nearly  the  same  relative  proportions  in 
length  as  in  Phyllorhina.  The  terminal  phalanx  of  the  third  finger  only  is 
bifid  at  the  extremity,  as  in  Galops  Prithii.  From  the  proximal  extremity 
of  the  same  phalanx,  close  to  the  joint,  on  the  under  surface,  and  slightly  to 
the  outside,  a process  of  bone,  0T5  inch  long,  arises,  directed  downwards, 
slightly  forwards,  and  outwards. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  ilium  develops,  at  right  angles  to  its  in- 
ferior surface,  a broad  quadrilateral  process  of  bone.  The  antero-inferior 
angle  of  this  process  is  connected  by  a narrow  bony  isthmus  with  the  ileo- 
pectineal  spine,  thus  bridging  over  the  space  between,  and  forming  the  in- 
ferior boundary  of  a large  oval  opening,  larger  than  the  obturator  foramen 
which  is  placed  posterior  to  it,  and,  owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  iliac 
bones,  on  a somewhat  lower  level.  The  rim  of  the  pelvis  thus  forms  a 
straight  line  from  the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  antero-inferior  angle  of  the 
quadrilateral  process  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ilium. 

In  Ph.  larvata,  and  other  species  of  Phyllorhina,  the  iliac  bones  develop 
very  similar  processes,  but  that  rising  from  the  antero-inferior  surface  of  the 
ilium  is  much  narrower,  more  of  a triangular  than  of  a quadrilateral  shape> 
and  directed  downwards  and  slightly  backwards  ; its  antero-inferior  angle  is 
rounded  off,  and  doe's  not  develop  any  spine,  as  in  Tricenops. 

In  Phinolophws  the  eminentia  ileo-pectinea  develops  a long,  acutely 
pointed  spine,  not  connected  by  bone  with  the  antero-inferior  surface  of  the 
ilium. 

The  fibula  is  complete  as  in  other  Ehinolophine  bats.  The  toes  are 
equal  in  length,  each  with  two  joints,  as  in  Phyllorhina  and  Galops. 


The  genera  of  Rhinolophida  may  be  arranged,  osteologically,  under  two 
subfamilies  as  follows  : — 

Subfam.  I.  Ruixolopiiin^. 

Toes  unequal ; outer  toe  with  two,  remaining  toes  with  three  joints  each  ; 
ileo-pectineal  spine  not  connected  by  bone  with  the  antero-inferior  surface  of 
the  ilium. 

Genus.  1.  Phinolophus. 

Metacarpal  bone  of  fourth  finger  exceeding  that  of  second  finger  in 
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length  ; foramen  rotundum  united  with  sphenoidal  fissure ; roof  of  meso- 
pterygoid  fossa  with  a longitudinal  groove  terminating  in  an  excavation  pos- 
teriorly ; basi-oecipital  between  auditory  bull*  very  narrow,  in  most  species 
linear  ; par-occipital  processes  slender,  produced  ; antero-posterior  diameter 
of  last  molar  equal  to  more  than  three-fourths  that  ol  antepenultimate  molar ; 

premolars  |^|. 

Sltbfam.  II.  PHYLLOBHINTNiE. 

Toes  equal,  with  two  joints  each  ; ileo-pectineal  spine  united  by  bone 
with  a process  derived  from  antero-inferior  surface  ol  ilium. 

Genus.  2.  Phyllorhina. 

Metacarpal  bone  of  fourth  finger  less  than  that  of  second  finger  m 
length;  foramen  rotundum  distinct;  auditory  hull®  sepaiatcdhy  a bioad 
basi-occipital ; roof  of  mcsopterygoid  fossa  continuous  with  under  suiface  o 
the  basis  cranii , not  grooved,  nor  perforated  by  foramina  ; pai -occipital  pio 
cesses  short,  blunt ; zygomata  narrow,  slightly  expanded  posteriorly,  cui vet 
outwards  ; antero-posterior  diameter  of  last  molar  less  than  halt  o t ic 

antepenultimate  molar ; premolars  or 


Genus.  3.  Trieenops, 

Metacarpal  bone  of  fourth  finger  less  than  that  of  second  finger  m 
length  ; foramen  rotundum  united  with  sphenoidal  fissure  , basi-occipita 
tween  auditory  bull®  narrow,  not  linear  ; roof  of  mesopterygoid  ossa  Pieice 
by  foramina,  not  grooved,  continuous  posteriorly  with  under  surface  of  asut 
cranii  ; par-occipital  processes  long,  slender ; zygomata  greatly  expanded  ver- 
tically, not  curved  outwards  ; last  upper  molar  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the 
antepenultimate  molar ; mandible  pierced  by  an  mfra-condyloid  foramen  ; pre- 

molars 

2—2 

Genus.  4.  Ccelops* 

Metacarpal  bone  of  index  finger  very  long,  extending ; beyond  the  first 

phalanx  of  the  second  finger;  metacarpal  bone  of fourth  finger  exceeding 
that  of  second  finger  in  length  ; basi-occipital  broad  between  auditory  bull*  ; 
zygomata  slender,  curved  outwards  ; last  upper  molar  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  antepenultimate  molar  ; tail  very  short  or  absent ; premolars  ^ 
Explanation  of  plate  vi. 

Fi^s.  1.9.  Triarn ops  versions,  Dobson.  1.  Side  view  of  skull , U,  base  of  skull , 

lb,  iower  jaw;  all  enlargedjdouble  the  natural  size;  2 scapula,  double  size  ; 3 sale 

view  of  thorax,  showing  the  very  prominent  e anna  sterm,  enlarged  double  natural 
Bize  • 4 4a  distal  extremity  of  humerus,  enlarged  four  times  the  natural  size ; 5,  third 


* Type  Calops  Trim,  Blytli,  Journ.  As.  Soo.  Bengal.  Dr.  W.  Peters  has  noted  the 
relations  of  this  genus  with  Fhyllorhina.  (See  Monatsber.  Berlin  Akad.,  1865,  p.  644, 
and  also  for  1871). 

* 19 
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finger  showing  peculiar  form  of  terminal  phalanx,  enlarged  double  natural  size ; G, 
proximal  third  of  forearm,  enlarged  double  ; 7,  front  view  of  pelvis ; 8,  side  view  of 
pelvis,  both  enlarged  double  ; 9,  tibia  and  fibula,  enlargod  double. 

Figs.  10-14,  Phyllorhina  larvata,  Horsfield.  10,  10a,  106,  side  and  base  of  skull 
with  lower  jaw,  all  enlarged  double  natural  size;  11,  Bide  view  of  thorax,  double 
sizo ; 12,  12a,  distal  extremity  of  humerus  enlarged  about  three  timos  the  natural 
size ; 13,  proximal  third  of  forearm,  enlarged  double  ; 14,  side  view  of  pubic  and  iliac 
bones,  enlarged  double. 


Thied  List  of  limns  obtained  in  the  Khasi  and  Gabo  Hill  eanges, 

WITH  SOME  COEEECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FOBMEE  LISTS, — by 

Majob  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen,  F.  K.  G.  S.,  Deputy  Superintendent, 
Topographical  Survey  of  India. 

[Received  10th  December,  1871.] 

23.*  Micronisus  lading,  Gmcl.  Foot  of  Garos. 

211.  Chrysoeoccyx  Sodgsoni,  Moore.  Garo  Hills. 

234.  Arachnechthra  asiatica,  L.  Bologunj. 

297.  Alseonax  latirostris,  Baffles.  Garo  Hills. 

304,  Cyornis  rubiculoidet.  Vigors. 

312.  Muscicapula  sapphira,  Tickell.  Shoton  Dorengo  Peak,  Garo  range. 
318.  Siphia  tricolor,  Hodg. 

350.  Zoothera  monticola,  Blyth. 

358a.  Turdus  dissimilis,  Blyth.  ' T.  hortulorum  of  Sclater.  Garo  Hills. 
399 a.  Fellorneum  palustrce,  Jerdon,  n.  sp.  Obtained  in  the  beels  be- 
tween Bolagunj  and  Cliatak, 

468.  Iora  typhia,  Linn. 

453.  Ixo8  tristis,  Blyth. 

476.  Kittacincla  macroura,  Gmel. 

519.  Dmneticola  afjinis,  Hodg.  Banks  of  Megna,  Sylhet. 

522.  Tribura  luteoventris,  Hodg. 

544.  Drymoipus  longicaudatus,  Tickell. 

547.  Suya  criniger,  Hodg. 

562.  Phylloscopus  indicus , Jerdon.  Base  of  Garos. 

594.  Budyt.es  citreoloides,  Hodg. 

693a.  Oalornis  affinis,  Walden. 

704.  Estrelda  qmandava,  Linn. 

738.  Carpodacus  crythrinws,  Pallas. 

829.  Goturnix  communis,  Bonaterre.  Cherra  Punji.  October. 

904.  Gallicrex  cristatus,  Latham. 

* Numbers  samo  as  in  Jerdon’s  Birds  of  India. 
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941.  Threskiornis  melanocephalus,  Linn.  In  this  specimen  all  the 
quills  are  pure  white.  Shot  in  Mymensing  in  February. 

The  following  alterations  in  nomenclature  have  to  be  made  in  my  former 
papers. 

358.  Tardus  chrysolaus,  $ recorded  as  from  Cherra  Punji,  proves,  on 
further  comparison,  to  be  Tardus  pollens,  Pallas.  T.  dissimilis,  Blytli,  is  very 
close  to  this  last,  but  may  ho  known  at  once  by  the  very  rich  rufous  colouring 
on  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  lining  of  the  wings,  it  also  wants  the  pale 
supercilium  of  T.  pollens.  The  hill  is  far  stronger,  of  greater  length,  and  pale 
yellow  in  colour. 

396.  Timalia  pileata,  Horsf.,  is  the  Java  species,  and  our  Indian  bird 
differs  somewhat.  On  comparing  my  specimens  with  the  true  1\  pileata  in 
Lord  Walden’s  collection,  the  difference  was  at  once  apparent,  a fact  antici- 
pated by  Lord  Walden  at  the  time  tlie  comparison  was  made.  I propose 
that  our  bird  should  he  called  T.  Bengalensis.  The  Indian  form  differs  from 
the  Javanese,  in  the  white  on  the  forehead  being  larger,  of  darker  brown  on 
the  head,  the  darker  tint  of  the  back,  and  decidedly  darker  hue  of  the  tail. 
In  size  there  is  no  perceptible  difference.  It  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a 
race  changing  on  its  extreme  limits. 

146a  and  1466  are  both  Bhyticeros  plicatus ; the  first  being  the  fe- 
male, the  second  the  male. 

146c.  Anorhinus  galeritus  Dr.  Jerdon  now  pronounces  to  be  a new 
species  altogether,  and  he  will  describe  it  under  the  name  of  A.  Austeni.  I 
shot  the  bird  in  the  N.  Cacliar  Hills  near  Asalu. 

141.  Hydrocissa  coronata,  is  albirostris,  the  large  variety,  named  by 
Hutton  affirm,  from  the  DeyraDoon. 

405,  (in  2nd  list  of  birds),  PomatorUnus  erythrogenys  should  he  P. 
hypoleucos,  Blyth,  originally  described  from  Aracan. 

231a.  Anthreptes  t is  Chalcoparia  Singalensis,  Gmelin. 

With  reference  to  some  notes  on  my  lirst  paper  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume, 
where  he  says  that  139,  Serilophus  rubro-pygea  with  the  collar  of  shining 
white  must  be  the  other  species  S.  lunatus,  I must  remark  that  my  two  spe- 
cimens are  identical  in  every  point,  only  that  one  has  the  collai  well  develop- 
ed, in  the  other  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  A lunatus  I never  got,  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  species  are  well  marked  especially  in  the  outer 
tail  feathers  and  general  hue  throughout  the  upper  parts. 

London,  Novb.  1871. 
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On  Differential  Galvanometers, 
by  Louis  Schwendler,  Esq. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  question  connected  with  the  construction 
of  these  instruments  which,  as  far  as  I know,  has  not  yet  been  answered,  and 
which  is  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  form  the  subject  of  an  investi- 
gation. 

This  question  may  best  be  put  as  follows  : 

A certain  battery  of  given  electromotive  force  ancl  given  internal  re- 
sistance has  to  supply  the  two  coils  of  any  differential  galvanometer  with  a 
current ; what  must  be  the  resistance  of  either  coil  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  delicate  reading  when  measuring  a given  resistance  ?* 

The  solution  of  this  problem  in  its  most  general  form  would  naturally 
be  extremely  intricate,  and  could  not  be  effected  without  tedious  calculation, 
but  there  is  one  special  case  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the 
law  which  connects  the  resistance  of  the  coils  with  the  external  resistances 
to  be  compared,  in  order  to  have  the  greatest  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument. 

Suppose  for  instance  that  the  two  coils  of  a differential  galvanometer 
have  equal  resistances  and  equal  magnetic  momenta,  and  further  that  the 
battery  which  supplies  the  two  coils  with  current  has  an  internal  resistance 
sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  its  being  neglected  against  the  resistances  to  be 
compared.  Then,  on  account  of  the  battery  resistance  being  so  small,  it 
follows  that  the  current  through  one  coil  is  entirely  independent  of  the  total 
resistance  in  the  other,  and  as  the  two  coils  are  supposed  to  have  equal 
magnetic  momenta  and  equal  resistances,  balance  can  only  be  established  by 
the  currents  becoming  equal,  that  is  to  say  at  or  near  balance  each  coil  must 
receive  a current 


g + w 


where  g is  the  unknown  resistance  of  either  coil, 

w the  resistance  to  be  measured,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  known, 
and  E the  given  electromotive  force  of  the  testing  battery. 

At  balance  the  diagram  of  this  differential  galvanometer  is,  therefore, 
represented  by  Fig.  1. 

* In  tie  Philosophical  Magazine  of  May,  1866,  and  January,  186V,  I solved  a 
similar  question,  viz.  the  proper  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  employed  when 
testing  by  Wheatstone’s  balance,  and  the  result  of  that  investigation  has  led  me  to 
examine  the  present  question. 
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Fig.  1. 

Now,  as  far  as  the 
magnetic  effect  of  the 
two  coils  is  concerned, 
we  may  substitute  for  the 
parallel  circuit,  Fig.  1, 
the  simple  circuit,  Fig.  2, 
if  we  only  reverse  the 
magnetic  action  of  one 
of  the  two  coils,  (say  the 
right  one). 
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(Fig.  2). 


And  in  order  to  have,  in 
this  case,  for  the  same 
electromotive  force  E the 
same  current  C flowing 
through  the  coils  as  be- 
fore, (see  Fig.  1),  we 
must  necessarily  intro- 
duce a resistance  x 
hence — 


E 


c = 


E 


E 


2y  + x 


9 + w 

therefore  w — g -f-  CD  . 

But  to  obtain  the  maximum  magnetic  effect  in  any  single  circuit  (Fig.  2), 
it  is  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  coil  should  be  equal  to  the  total 
external  resistance*  and  therefore  in  this  case  (Fig.  2) 

x =2g (ID 

Eliminating  x from  equation  I and  II  we  have 

w m 

(I) 

To  oltain  the  most  delicate  reading  with  a differential  galvanometer , the 
two  coils  of  wh  ich  have  equal  magnetic  momenta,  and  also  equal  resistances, 

* This  law  holds  good, — as  can  easily  be  shown, — for  any  number  of  coils  con- 
nected into  a single  circuit,  no  matter  if  the  magnetio  effects  of  these  coils  have  the 
same  or  opposite  Bigu  with  respect  to  a given  magnetic  point. 
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the  resistance  of  each  coil  should  always  be  the  third  part  of  the  resistance  to 
be  measured. 

This  relation  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  at  first  I thought  it  must  be  a 
well  known  one,  and  that  I only  was  unacquainted  with  it.  However,  I have 
since  carefully  read  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  I find  the  above  law  no- 
where stated,  and  as  a further  proof  of  its  being  new,  I may  add  that  none  of  the 
differential  galvanometers  with  which  I have  had  occasion  to  deal,  fulfil  it. 
That  this  relation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  construction  of  differ- 
ential galvanometers  cannot  be  doubted,  and  I have  accordingly  thought  it 
worth  while  to  bring  my  investigation  before  the  Society, 


Solution  of  the  Problem  in  its  most  general  form. 

Fig.  3 gives  the  diagram  of  a dif- 
ferential galvanometer  in  its  general 
form,  w and  w'  are  the  two  resistances  to 
be  compared  and  which  we  suppose  to 
be  given.  E is  the  given  electromotive 
force  of  the  testing  battery,  and  f the 
total  resistance  in  the  battery  branch  ; — - 
g and  g'  are  the  resistances  of  the  two 
coils,  and  their  values  are  to  be  deter- 
mined under  the  condition  that  the 
reading,  when  near  balance,  is  most  de- 
licate, i.  e.  that  the  slightest  variation  in 
iv  or  w'  causes  the  greatest  possible 
variation  in  the  deflection  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetic  moment  of  the  coil 
g,  when  a current  G passes  through 
it,  may  be  designated  by  Y,  and  the  mag- 
netic moment  of  the  coil  g' , when 
a current  G ' passes  through  it,  may  be  called  Y'.  Both  these  magnetic 
momenta  are  taken  with  respect  to  the  same  needle,  or  system  of  needles,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  neither  Y nor  Y'  alter  perceptibly,  when  the  needle,  or 
system  of  needles,  slightly  alters  its  position  towards  the  coils,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  fixed.  (This  condition  will  be  fulfilled  as  closely  as  possible 
near  balance,  when  the  needle  is  approximately  always  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  coils,  and  it  is  only  for  such  a case  that  the  following 
investigation  is  of  any  practical  interest). 

According  to  the  principle  of  tire  dilferential  galvanometer,  we  have — 

«°  OC  Y — Y' 

where  a represents  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  before  balance  is  arrived  at, 


Fig.  3. 
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and  which  may  be  positive,  zero  or  negative,  depending  on  the  relative 
strength  of  the  currents  which  at  the  time  are  acting  through  the  coils,  on 
the  relative  position  of  the  needle  towards  the  coils,  and  on  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  latter. 

Approximately  we  have  further 

Y = m U G 
Y'  = m'D'  G' 

U and  U' being  the  number  of  convolutions  in  the  coils  g and  ^'respec- 
tively, and  m,  m'  representing  the  magnetic  momenta  of  an  average  convolu- 
tion (one  of  mean  size  and  mean  distance  from  the  needle)  in  the  coils  g and 
g ' respectively,  when  a current  of  unit  strength  passes  through  them. 

Further,  as  the  space  of  each  coil  to  be  filled  with  wire  of  constant 
conductivity  is  given,  we  have — 

D —n  a/ g 
U'=  n Vy7 

as  can  he  easily  proved. 

n and  n 1 are  quantities  independent  of  g and  g ',  so  long  as  it  may  he 
allowed  to  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  covering  of  the  wire  against 
its  diameter,  which  for  brevity’s  sake  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  case. 
With  this  reservation  n and  n ' depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  coils  and 
on  the  manner  of  coiling. 

Substituting  these  values,  we  get 

a°  a in  n >Jg  G — m1  n‘  g ' G ' I 

which  general  expression  for  the  deflection  we  may  write  in  two  different  forms 
either 


a a m n 


m n 


i/0  / 


a°  oc  in ' n 


■Jj  ( 

v J \ m‘  n’  Vy 


) 


r 


which  means  that  any  deflections  observed  may  he  naturally  considered  due 
to  either  coil.  In  the  first  form  (equation  I)  it  is  considered  due  to  the 


coil  g,  when  a current  Gr 


m‘  n1  \/g' 


G/  flows  through  it,  in  the  latter 


in  n \/ g 

form  (equation  I')  it  is  considered  due  to  the  coil  g\  when  a current 

_ “/JL  G — G ' flows  through  it. 
m ' n ' \/g ' 

Now  considering  that  the  same  battery  E has  to  supply  the  current 
to  both  the  coils  we  have 

, g'  + v>' 

N 


G = E 1 
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US 


and  G ' = E 


9 + 10 

N 


where  N = (g  + w)  (y/  + w7)  +y  + w + g'  -f-  w')- 
Thus  substituting  in  I and  I ' we  get  either 

A 


:m  n E 


^ (V  + „._  («,  + „,)  i 

N V «»  » v9  / 


t'E 

and  either  A or  A 
The  coefficient 


^r({gl+wl)^Li^L-{g+w)\ r 

N \u  m n'  ffg'  ) 


on 

on ' n ' ffg ' 

is  the  factor  which  at  balance  becomes  zero. 

m n means,  therefore,  nothing  else  than  what  is 

on  n */ g 


generally  called  the  constant  of  the  differential  galvanometer,  i.  e.,  the  num- 
ber by  which  the  total  resistance  in  one  branch  of  the  differential  galvanometer 
has  to  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  resistance  in  the  other  branch, 
when  balance  is  established.  This  constant  of  the  differential  galvanometer 
is  a given  function  of  g and  g the  resistance  of  the  coils,  and  as  g and  g ' 
are  to  be  determined,  by  being  variable,  it  cannot  be  considered  a constant 

-)  ft  I 

in  this  investigation.  But  the  factor is  entirely  independent  of  any 

of  the  resistances,  it  represents  what  may  appropriately  be  called  the 
‘mechanical  arrangement ’ of  the  differential  galvanometer,  and  may  be 
designated  by  p.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  p represents  an  absolute 
number,  which  theoretically  may  be  anything  with  the  exception  of  o and  oo. 
If  p has  a value  equal  to  either  of  these  two  limits,  the  instrument  would  be 
a simple  galvanometer  with  a shunt,  and  not  a differential  galvanometer. 

The  deflection  a may  now  be  written  more  simply,  as  follows : — 

A 


K (g'  +W'—P~^  C 9 + w))  = K 


A' 

_A 


:Iv 


+ v7 ( + w)\  = 

N V p o/g'  y ' 7 


K' 


v7  A 
IT  A 


•Sg' 


N 


I 


I' 


p v7' 

K and  K ' being  independent  of  g and  g ',  and  also  of  w and  w 
N is  a known  function  of  all  the  resistances  in  the  differential  circuit. 

A and  A ' arc  similar  functions  of  g and  g\  w and  w'  and  which  functions 
become  both  zero  at  balance. 

For  the  further  investigation,  only  one  of  the  two  possible  expressions 
of  a will  be  used,  viz.  equation  I. 
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s°aK^i 

N 


Differentiating  this  expression  with  respect  to  w the  external  resistance 
belonging  to  the  coil  g ',  we  get 


da 


= K 


( \/ff  __  A hi  \/;t  ) 

In  n* 


i 


where  II  = 


dN 

dw' 


or  the  variation  of  the  deflection  a,  when  w 1 varies,  is 

Sat  = K {^-  Jdw'  = K^5w'. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  instrument  is  most  sensitively  constructed 
when,  for  the  slightest  variation  in  w /,  the  variation  in  a is  greatest,  lliis 

will  he  the  case  if  the  factor  <f>  = ^ is  as  great  as  possible. 

This  factor  <f>  is  a known  function  of  the  resistances  in  the  circuit,  and  as 
w and  w ' are  given,  <f>  can  only  be  made  a maximum  with  respect  to  g and 
g ',  the  resistances  of  the  two  coils. 

Thus  our  physical  problem  is  reduced  to  the  following  mathematical 

one : 

A function  <j>  containing  two  variables  is  to  be  made  a maximum,  while 
the  two  variables  are  fixed  to  each  other  by  the  relation 

k/<]' 

A = g ' + w'  — j>  ( g + id), 

A being  a constant  with  respect  to  g and  g ' and  becoming  zero  at  balance. 
Solving  this  question  (relative  maxima),  we  get 

y _L  etr  -4-  f 1 

...  II.* 


(10  — g)  (w ' + g')  +f(w  + to ' + g ' — g)  _ 2 (y  4-  w +/) 


v (y  — «’)y' 


2 ffg  v/y'— p (y  + «0 


* To  some  of  the  readers,  a more  detailed  working  out  of  the  mathematical  pro. 
blem  may,  perhaps,  be  welcome;  and  as  this  will  also  prove  to  be  an  easy  control 
over  the  equations  (II)  and  (II'),  I will  give  it  here  in  a somewhat  condensed  form. 
We  had 


„ A 

“ K^r  A' 


where  K represents  a constant,  i.  e.  a quantity  independent  of  any  of  the  resistances 

/o' 

in  the  differential  circuit  (Fig.  3),  while  6 = g’  + wf  — p A_  (</  + w),  i.  c.  a re- 
sistance  which  at  balance  becomes  = 0 ; and  further 

n = (g  + w)  (s'  +»')  + / (a  + w +/  + “')• 

Differentiating  a with  respect  to  w',  and  remembering  that  -A_  = 1,  and  substitut- 
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which  equation  with  the  other 

g ' +■  w ' — p (g  + w)  — A = 0 1 

v 9 

gives  all  that  is  required  to  determine  g and  g and  the  values  thus  obtained 


d a 
d w‘ 


= K 


j^-A 
l N 


W8  ) 

N2  I 


Sa  = K 


l N 


A ^ j Sw‘ 


Na 


“v~ 


Set  = K </>  Siv  ' 

Thus  the  variation  of  a is  always  directly  proportional  to  </>,  a known  function  of  g 
and  g’,  and  to  make  8<x  for  any  Sw'  as  large  as  possible,  we  have  to  make  <p  a maxi- 
mum with  respect  to  g and  g’,  while  g and  g'  are  connected  by  the  following  equation 

/ / 

A=  gr'  + w'—  p — j-  (gf  + w)  I 

v0 

p being  a constant  with  respect  to  g and  g ',  as  also  is  A. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  deal  here  with  a relative  maximum,  and  in  accordance  with 
well  known  rules,  we  have  to  form  the  following  partial  differential  coefficients  : 


d tj>  _ 
d g 


N — 2 g 


d N 
d g 


R\ /g 


d A 

d g 


2 v'-jN2 


N2 


+ A S 


d N 


R = — ' = 3 + W + / 


s_  n/3 

S“TF 


d (p 
d g ' 


2 R. 


d N 

d g 


\/s. 


N 
d N 


d R R_  ( 

dg  2 g ) 


d g' 
N2 


d R 
dg 

R n /g 


d A 

Tf' 


N2 

V-7  /dR  2Ri£x 

= -w(jp--±L) 


+ A S' 


d A 

d g 

d A 

Tp 


— g p \/g' 


g 2 */g 

. 2 */g  s/g*  — p (a  + ">) 

2 */g  >Jg' 

At  or  near  balance  when  A is  = 0,  or  very  small,  the  terms  A S and  A S'  in  the  re. 
spective  differential  coefficients  are  to  be  neglected,  because  neither  S nor  S'  become 
infinite  for  any  finite  values  of  g and  g'. 

Thus  we  have  approximately  : 


d 


N-2  g 


d N 
d g 


R s/g 


d A 

d g 


VjN' 


N2 


= P-Q 
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would  be  those  which  would  make  the  reading  most  delicate  near  balance, 
when  the  variation  takes  place  in  w',  i.  e.,  the  external  resistance  belonging 
to  the  coil  g 

If  instead  of  differentiating  the  expression  for  a with  respect  to  tv  by 
using  the  expression  I,  we  had  done  so  with  respect  to  w by  using  the  expres- 
sion I we  should  have  obtained  in  a similar  way  the  following  relation 

between  g and  g' 

(tv1 — g')  ( w + g)  +/ (w  + io'  + g — ff') 2 (g  + iv J_)_ — , 

~g  „ /-/  u JrU\ 


n' 


r 

which  equation  connected  with  the  other 


2 -Jg  Vh' 


P 


Cl(f)  

dg ' 

further  we  will  substitute  : 


dg 


- + 


dA_ 

E y/f>  dg ' 
N2 


= — (P ' + Q ') 


d A 


d g 
d A 

d g • 


= $ 


Thus  we  have  the  following  differential  equation : 

(P_Q)d3_(P'+Q')^'+ « dg  + /3dg,y)=  0 

\ being  the  undetermined  factor.  From  this  equation  we  have  . 

P_  Q + Aa  = 0 
and  — (P'  + QO  + X 0 = 0 
or  A.  eliminated  : p _ Q p/  + Q/ 

5 -8 

but  we  have  always : n y 

Q hs 

ot  £ 

thus  we  have  as  end-equation  : 

P __  P' 
ot  0 

or  the  value  for  P,  P a and  0 substituted  we  have : 

2 g dN  2dN. 

N“  ST  _ 


further  substituting 


p g'(g  — W) 

dN 
dg 
dN 
dg' 

and  reducing  as  much  as  possible,  we  have 
(w  - g)  (w'  + g ')+/(«’  + >«'  + !>'— g) 


a s/g  n/s  ' — p (?  + M) 

= g'+  w'+/ 

— g + w +f 

2 (g  + w + f) 


II 


p (s  - u-7?  a V?  >/»'— P(3  + ,u) 

which  is  the  equation  II  as  given  above. 

In  quite  a similar  manner,  equation  II ' can  be  found,  it  must  only  be  remembered 
that  it  is  more  simple  to  use  expression  I ' for  the  purpose  than  I. 
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+ = 1 

gives  all  that  is  necessary  to  determine  g and  g ',  being  those  values  which 
would  make  the  reading  at  or  near  balance  most  sensitive  when  a variation 
in  w,  the  external  resistance  belonging  to  coil  g,  takes  place. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  equations  II  and  II'  are  not  necessarily  identical, 
as  long  as  p does  not  fulfil  certain  conditions,  and  therefore  the  first  set  of 
equation  II  and  1 may  give  entirely  different  values  for  g and  g ' from  those 
obtained  from  the  second  set  II ' and  I),  which  means  that  a simultaneous 
maximum  sensitiveness  with  respect  to  an  alteration  of  the  external  re- 
sistances w1  in  either  of  the  two  differential  branches,  is  not  always 
possible.  The  following  very  important  and  interesting  question,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  solved. 

What  general  condition  must  he  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  any 
differential  galvanometer  in  order  to  make  a simultaneous  maximum  sensi- 
tiveness possible , with  respect  to  an  alterat  ion  of  external  resistance  in  either 
of  the  differential  branches  ? 

[To  bo  continued.'] 


Notes  on  a collection  of  birds  from  Sikkim, 
by  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.  G.  S.— C.  M.  Z.  S. 

(With  Plates  VH  and  VIII.) 

[Received  and  read  6th  September,  1871.] 

Mr.  L.  Mandelli  of  Darjiling  lias  sent  to  me  for  determination  a most 
interesting  collection  of  Sikkim  birds,  together  with  a few  obtained  from  the 
plains  near  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  The  birds  sent  are  from  various 
elevations,  some  being  evidently  from  considerable  altitudes.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  after  this  chosen  land  of  the  feathered  tribes  bad  been  explored 
and  ransacked  for  years  by  such  ornithologists  as  Hodgson,  Jerdon,  Tickell 
and  many  others,  it  yet  yields  novelties  to  so  energetic  a collector  as  Mr. 
Mandelli.  Amongst  the  birds  sent  is  a sixth  Himalayan  species  of  Propasser, 
indicated,  it  is  true,  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Blyth,  but  not  hitherto  described, 
and  the  male  of  which  was  previously  unknown.  There  is  also  a new 
Pellorneum,  and  apparently  one  or  two  undescribed  warblers.  Two  other 
birds  are  additions  to  the  fauna  of  India,  and  new  localities  are  furnished  for 
a few  others. 

To  my  notes  on  Mr.  Mandelli’s  collection  I have  added  some  on  birds  col- 
lected by  myself  at  low  elevations  in  Sikkim.  In  another  paper  (antea  p.  30), 
I have  given  a complete  list  of  all  the  birds  observed  or  collected  by  mo  in  the 
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alpine  and  subalpine  parts  of  the  country,  hut  as  the  fauna  of  the  Sikkim 
pine  forests  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  warm  valleys,  I have  restricted 
the  notes  in  my  other  paper  to  the  former. 

[The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  birds  refer  to  those  in  Jerdon’s  Birds  of 
India.] 

56 a.  Milvus  melanotis,  Temm.  and  Schl. 

Fauna  Japonica,  Aves,  PI.  iv  and  v. 

Milvus  major,  Hume.  Rough  notes,  Pt.  I,  p.  326. 

After  comparing  a good  series  of  specimens  from  the  Godavari  valley 
with  Temminck  and  Schlegel’s  figures  and  description  in  the  Fauna  Japonica, 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hume’s  first  idea,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1870, 
p.  114,  was  correct,  and  that  the  large  Indian  kite  is  identical  with  the 
Japanese.  Mr.  Hume  has  evidently  been  misled  by  Radde  and  Schrenk, 
who  identify  M.  melanotis  with  M.  migrant,  and  he  especially  mentions 
(p.  325)  that  he  has  not  access  to  the  original  description  or  measurements. 
Of  course  a bird  only  as  large  as  M.  migrant  would  be  much  smaller  than 
M.  major. 

In  the  Fauna  Japonica,  however,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  M.  melanotis 
is  as  large  as  II.  regalis,  but  distinguished  by  the  tail  being  less  deeply  forked, 
not  more  than  in  M.  cetolius  (i.  e.  migrant).  The  measurements  given  are  ; 
length  23  to  24  French  inches,  wing  17]  to  18,  tail  101  to  11,  tarsus  2r\, 
mid  toe  If.  The  sexes  are  said  to  differ  in  size.  The  above  are  the 
dimensions  of  males  of  II.  major,  (the  corresponding  English  measures 
being,  whig  19*,  tail  Ilf,  tarsus  2f,)  and  the  adult  female  is  considerably 
larger.  There  is,  therefore,  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  identification, 
because  one  of  the  birds  described  by  Temminck  and  Schlegel  is  said  to 
be  an  adult  female.  But  as  it  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  there  is 
no  distinction  in  the  plumage,  and  as  the  male  of  Milvus  melanotis  clearly 
equals  the  male  of  II.  major  in  size,  it  appears  to  me  more  probable 
that  there  has  been  a mistake  as  to  the  sex  marked  on  one  of  the  dried 
skins  examined  by  the  European  naturalists,  than  that  two  representatives 
of  II  regalis  should  be  found  in  Eastern  Asia. 

This  magnificent  kite  appears  to  be  more  widely  spread  in  India  than 
was  supposed  at  first,  and  it  is  remarkable  it  should  have  been  so  long 
overlooked.  I obtained  two  specimens  in  Sikkim,  one  shot  by  Captain 
Elwes’s  shikari  at  Tamldng,  the  other  a young  bird  in  the  plumage  described 
at  p.  327  of  Mr.  Hume’s  “Bough  Notes”  as  that  of  a young  female.  The 
wing  measures  19  5 in.,  so  the  bird  was  probably  a male. 

I have  also  in  February  and  April  of  the  present  year  1871  shot  Milvus 
melanotis  on  the  Godavari  near  Bhadrachalam,  about  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Yelaur  (Ellore).  I obtained  three  specimens,  one  of  them  as  late 
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as  April,  and  I suspect  the  bird  to  be  a permanent  resident  in  the  plains, 
and  probably  spread  elver  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  India.  Like 
other  Chinese  birds,  it  may  be  wanting  in  Western  India. 

My  observations  on  the  habits  of  M.  melanotis  differ  from  those  of  Mr. 
Hume  so  far,  that  although  at  times  it  is  certainly  wary  and  difficult  of 
approach,  in  other  cases  I have  met  with  it  close  to  human  habitations. 
I shot  one  flying  over  my  tent,  and  another  a few  paces  away,  near  a village 
in  each  case,  and  a third,  a fine  adult  female,  I shot  sitting  on  a tree  in  the 
middle  of  a village.  I expect  Milvus  govinda,  if  it  found  itself  limited, 
would  prove  equally  wary. 

71.  H iram  a Nipalensis,  Hodgs. 

I obtained  a single  specimen  of  this  fine  owl  in  the  Tista  valley,  Sikkim, 
a little  below  Chungtam  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet.  It  was  sitting 
on  a high  tree,  in  lofty,  rather  open  forest,  and  calling  at  about  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.*  The  cry  is  a single  deep  hoot.  Unfortunately  the  body 
was  thrown  away  without  my  determining  the  sex.  I took  measurements 
before  skinning,  and  the  following  is  a brief  description  of  the  plumage  which 
differs  somewhat  from  that  noted  by  Dr.  Jerdon. 

Above  dark  hair  brown,  all  the  feathers,  except  those  of  the  head,  having 
the  margins  mottled  with  pale  fulvous,  the  amount  increasing  on  the  lower 
back,  until  some  of  the  feathers  are  mottled  throughout.  Upper  tail  coverts 
with  several  rather  broad  fulvous  bars.  Scapularies  with  broad  irregular 
mottled  bands  and  tips,  and  some  of  the  largest  with  nearly  the  whole  outer 
web  pale  isabelline  fulvous,  forming  a distinct  bar.  Ear  tufts  3y  inches  long, 
blackish  brown  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  outer  webs,  mottled  with  white 
on  the  inner  and  base  of  the  outer,  the  white  prevailing  towards  the  base  on 
the  longest  feathers.  Lores  with  long  bristly  plumes,  which  are  dirty  white 
near  the  base,  and  tipped  brown  ; ear  coverts  greyish  white,  the  upper  ones 
tipped  brown  ; quills  earthy  brown,  the  primaries  faintly  banded,  secondaries 
with  broad  mottled  bars  on  the  outer  webs  becoming  white  on  the  inner. 
Outer  tail  feathers  similar  to  the  secondaries,  central  with  about  six  mottled 
bars  ; all  the  rectrices  tipped  pale  brown,  whitish  at  the  extreme  end.  Chin 
with  greyish  bristly  feathers  like  the  lores,  all  the  rest  of  the  under  parts, 
under  wing  coverts,  tibial  and  tarsal  feathers  white  with  huge  brown  spots. 
Toes  feathered  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  claws.  Iris  brown,  bill  and  toes 
yellow,  claws  dusky  at  points,  pale  at  base.  Length  (of  fresh  specimen)  21), 
expanse  58,  wing  17'5,  tail  9'25,  tarsus  3,f  bill  from  gape  2'1,  from  end 

* Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  original  description  of  this  bird,  As.  Bos.  XIX,  p.  172, 
mentions  its  diurnal  habits. 

+ This  I find  in  my  note  book,  but  I make  the  dried  tarsus  about  2f  to  2f,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  measure  on  account  of  the  thick  feathers.  Jerdon  gives  2 in.,  which  is 
certainly  too  little,  but  his  measurements  are  those  of  H.  pectoralis. 
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of  cere  P43,  mid  claw  straight  to  point  12,  inner  claw  16,  hind  claw 
1‘3  inch. 

This  bird  differs  from  Jerdon’s  original  description  of  R.  pectoralis, 
Madras  Journal,  Lit.  and  Sc.,  Vol.  x,  p.  89  in  the  following  characters  : 

The  aigrettes  are  not  barred,  the  feathers  of  the  throat  are  not  barred 
but  spotted  ; there  is  no  distinct  pectoral  band,  a slight  fulvous  tinge  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast  is  all  that  appears.  The  bill  is  yellow,  not  greenish  homy, 
the  toes  bright  yellow,  not  reddish  yellow.  The  tarsus  appears  to  be  decid- 
edly longer.  I should  say,  judging  from  the  description  and  Jerdon  s figure, 
that  the  two  forms  are  distinct  species,  (conf.  Blyth,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  25-1). 

The  Butia  name  of  this  owl  is  Migdori. 

80.  Gi.aitcidtum  bbodiei,  (Burton). 

The  differences  in  plumage  in  this  bird  are  remarkable.  I have  thiee 
specimens  lying  before  me,  one  being  from  Mr.  Mandelli  s collection.  In  the 
first,  probably  a young  bird  the  whole  plumage  lias  a rufous  tint.  The 
head  feathers  with  broad  bars  of  reddish  buff,  the  tail  with  8 bars,  each 
in.  broad,  extending  right  across  the  feather.  In  the  second,  the  whole 
prevailing  colour  is  very  dark  brown,  the  head  with  small  buff  spots,  the  tail 
(newly  moulted  and  not  fully  grown)  with  narrow  bars  not  extending  across 
the  central  part  of  the  feather.  The  third  specimen  is  more  rufous  than  the 
second,  but  less  than  the  first,  the  tail  feathers  are  crossed  by  7 bars,  interrupt- 
ed near  the  shafts,  whilst  the  head  is  greyish  brown,  unspotted  behind  and 
with  only  a few  faint  spots  on  the  forehead.  This  evidently  leads  to  the 
form  described  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  Ibis,  1871,  p.  26,  and  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  G.  immaculatus  in  his  Bough  Notes,  Part  I,  p.  4^0. 

156.  Piers  cATHPUABirs,  Hodg. 

In  two  males,  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  the  bars  on  the  outer  rectrices  are 
fulvous,  not  white.  The  wings  measure  375  and  39  in. 

157.  P.  Macei,  Vieil. 

Specimens  from  Sikkim  differ  from  those  shot  near  Calcutta  m having  a 
somewhat  dingy  grey  tinge  with  faint  subobsolete  streaks  below,  instead  of 
buff.  I doubt  if  the  distinction  be  worthy  of  specific  rank,  hut  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  it  seems  to  be  constant*  I have  two  specimens,  including  one  sent 

* Sinco  writing  the  above  I have  received  from  Mr.  Mandelli  a very  peculiar 
specimen  of  a woodpeeker,  which  I can  only  suppose  to  be  an  old  bird  ofP.  Macei  in  a 
state  of  semi-albinism.  The  back  is  brown,  instead  of  black,  and  the  middle  rectrices 
have  one  distinct  white  spot  on  each  web,  and  a second  a little  fainter  about  a quarter 
inch  further  back.  Otherwise  it  agrees  with-P.  Macei.  The  dimensions  exceed  those 
givon  by  Jerdon,  the  wing  being  4i  inch  long,  but  I find  Bengal  specimens  equally 
large. 
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by  Mr.  Mandelli,  and  I find  a third  in  the  Indian  Museum  collection,  which 
contains  an  abundance  of  Calcutta  specimens.  If  the  Himalayan  race  be 
seperahle,  it  might  bear  Hodgson’s  name  pyrriceps.  The  figures  in  the 
Planches  Colories  and  in  Malherbe’s  Monograph  are  of  the  Bengal  race. 

1G3.  Yu.xorncus  pyGMJeus  (Vigors).  Sikkim. 

94.  Chemdojt  Nipalensis,  (Hodg.) 

I found  this  bird  tolerably  common  in  the  Tista  valley  between  Chung- 
tam  and  Tamlung,  often  hunting  in  company  with  Collocalia  nidifica.  None 
were  seen  above  about  5000  feet  elevation. 

2G3.  Tephbodornis  pei.vica,  (Hodgs.) 

An  adult  (male  ?)  is  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  and  I have  two  skins  pur- 
chased at  Darjiling,  one  perhaps  that  of  a female,  agreeing  with  Swinhoe’s 
description  of  that  sex  from  a Hainan  specimen,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  242,  except 
that  the  eye  streak  is  well  marked,  and  the  lower  points  brownish.  It  is 
probably  a young  bird,  for  there  are  some  pale  markings  on  the  edges  of  the 
secondary  quills.  The  bill,  however,  is  black  throughout.  The  dimensions 
(in  inches)  rather  exceed  those  given  by  Jerdon  and  Swinhoe. 

wing.  tail,  tarsus,  bill  from  forebead,  bill  from  gape. 


1.  Adult  (? male),...  4 65  3 7 0 83  0 85  1-15 

2.  ? Female,  4'6  3-35  0 83  0'8  11 

3.  Young,  4'7  3-6  0 83  0 77  IT 


The  third  has  the  plumage  above  rather  light  brown,  with  traces  of 
white  bars  on  the  hack,  the  feathers  of  the  head  with  pale  centres,  eye  streak 
brown,  secondary  quills  and  tail  feathers  with  rufous  borders,  and  an 
interrupted  dark  streak,  inside  the  pale  border,  the  tips  being  mottled ; 
lower  parts  brownish,  but  paler  than  in  No.  2 ; hill  pale  coloured  throughout. 

270.  Graitcaiyjs  Macei,  Less. 

A young  bird  from  Sikkim  is  moulting,  and  exchanging  its  nestling 
plumage  for  that  of  the  adult.  Some  of  the  nestling  feathers  remain,  those 
on  the  back  are  earthy  brown  with  pale  edges,  those  on  the  lower  parts 
brownish  grey,  also  with  pale  edges,  hut  there  are  not  many  left,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  tho  under  surface  is  barred  in  this  stage. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  bars,  if  they  exist,  are  much  broader  than  in 
the  form  commonly  described  as  the  young,*  and  much  browner  in  colour. 
The  new  feathers  on  the  other  hand  are  pure  ashy  grey  on  the  throat  and 
upper  breast,  barred  on  the  lower  breast,  abdomen  and  thigh  coverts,  the 
vent  being  white.  Wing  7*2,  tail  5'6,  tarsus  1T2  inch. 

This  is  a very  interesting  specimen,  because  it  proves  that  it  is  not  the 
young  bird,  nor  the  bird  of  the  second  year,  which  is  barred  underneath 
* Hartlaub  Jour.  F.  Ornith,  1864,  p.  440. 
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throughout.  I know  that  in  the  race  inhabiting  the  Central  Provinces  the 
female  is  barred  beneath  at  all  ages.  I have  four  specimens  from  Chfinda  and 
the  Godavari  valley,  all  females,  and  there  are  three  more  in  the  Indian  Mu- 
seum from  Singbhum,  Chutia  Nagpur,  &c.  Several  are  evidently  adults,  all  are 
barred  beneath  on  the  throat  and  breast.  Indeed,  I am  far  from  sure  that  the 
male  of  the  Central  Indian  form  is  not  also  barred,  one  specimen  in  the 
Indian  Museum  marked  as  a male  from  Chutia  Nagpur  certainly  is  so,  but  a 
male  from  Manbhum  resembles  the  Himalayan  bird,  except  that  it  is  a little 
smaller,  wing  6'75.  This,  however,  may  belong  to  the  Eastern  Bengal  race, 
which  is  found  in  the  Himalayas  and  East  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Indian 
form  proper  is,  as  a rule,  rather  smaller  with  a slightly  smaller  bill.* 

G.  Lm/ardi,  Blyth  (fO.ptmllus  olim)  Ibis,  1866,  p.  368,  is  apparently 
quite  distinct,  for  it  is  said  to  have  the  anterior  under  wing  coverts  barred, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  adults  of  the  Central  Indian  form,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Blyth,  the  breast  in  the  female  of  G.  Layardi  is  not  barred.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  adult  female  of  G . Macei  from  Chanda  may  be  useful  to  enable 
ornithologists  with  better  collections  to  determine  how  far  the  Indian  form 
is  separable  from  the  Himalayan,  Eastern  Beugal  and  Burmese  race. 

Upper  parts  bluish  grey,  the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
with  whitish  edges.  Central  tail  feathers  a rather  browner  grey,  outer  tail 
feathers  brown,  passing  into  white  at  the  tips,  the  white  tips,  being  veiy 
narrow  and  soon  worn  off  on  the  central  feathers,  so  that  they  can  only  be 
detected  in  freshly  moulted  plumage,  but  increasing  progressively  in  length 
until  in  the  outermost  restrices  they  are  f in.  to  an  inch  long.  Quills  brown, 
all  but  the  1st  narrowly  edged  inside  and  outside  with  white,  the  last  second- 
aries (tertiaries)  with  the  outer  web  grey.  Lores  dusky  grey,  a dark  band 
from  them  passing  through  the  eye  and  comprising  the  ear  coverts.  Lower 
plumage  greyish  white  barred  with  darker  grey  on  the  throat  and  breast ; ab- 
domen and  under  tail  coverts  white,  with  a few  dusky  bars,  further  apart 
than  on  the  breast,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  and  on  the  flanks. 

Measurements  (in  inches)  taken  before  skinning 

Length  wing  tail  tarsus  bill  from  forehead  bill  from  gape 
12  6 6 to  G-75  5-25  1‘  °'9  14 

Young  birds  have  the  grey  of  the  head  less  pure,  and  the  lower  parts  white, 
barred  with  dusky,  the  bars  in  some  cases  extending  to  the  vent. 

If  the  races  from  Central  India  and  the  Himalaj  as  be  distinguishable, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  which  is  G.  Macei  of  Lesson.  The  Himalayan  and 
Barmese  races  are  identical,  I believe. 

631  a.  Zosteeops  simplex,  Swinhoe. 

Two  specimens  from  Eastern  Nipal,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  belong 
to  this  race,  which  must  be  added  to  the  Birds  of  India.  The  difference 
* This  has  been,  I find,  noticed  by  Beavan,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  322. 
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from  Z.  palpebrosus  is  very  slight,  being  precisely,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Swinhoe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  848,  the  smaller  size  of  Z.  simplex,  and  the  greener 
tinge  of  the  upper  parts.  I find  other  specimens  from  the  Western  Himalayas 
in  the  Indian  Museum  also  referable  to  the  Chinese  race,  whilst,  as  so  frequent- 
ly happens,  specimens  from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  are  intermediate  in 
colour.  But  as  there  is  no  distinction  either  in  hue  or  size  between  birds  from 
China  and  others  from  the  Himalayas,  and  as  those  from  the  plains  of  India 
appear  equally  constant,  I think  these  two  races  are  fairly  distinguishable, 
and  that  the  intermediate  forms  are  hybrids.  I append  the  dimensions  (in 
inches)  of  the  Himalayan  birds  and  of  two  specimens  of  Z.  palpebrosus. 


•wing 

tail 

tarsus 

bill  from  forehead. 

Z.  simplex,  Sikkim, 

195 

133 

0-6 

037 

Do.  Do. 

1-95 

1-45 

062 

0 35 

Z.  palpebrosus,  Godavari  £ 

2 1 

1-6 

0-6 

0'35  * 

Do.  Do. 

2-15 

1-65 

062 

0 35 

The  Nilgiri  race  is  a little  larger  than  Z.  palpebrosus,  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  Z.  simplex,  but  the  difference  is  not  great,  and  I have  hut  one 
specimen  for  comparison,  (Confr.  J.  A.  S.  B.  18G9,  Pt.  II,  p.  170). 


308.  C tortus  magnirostris,  Blyth. 

A female  of  this  rare  bird  is  amongst  Mr.  Mandelli’s  specimens,  and  I 
find  a male  in  the  Indian  Museum  collection,  also  from  Darjiling.  The  latter 
agrees  well  with  Major  Godwin- Austen’s  description,  .1.  A.  S.  B.  1870,  p.  100. 
The  central  tail  feathers  are  the  same  colour  as  the  black.  Mr.  Blyth  Ibis, 
I860,  p.  371,  compares  the  coloration  with  that  of  Oyornis  rubeculoides, 
but  C.  magnirostris  has  not  the  blue  throat  of  that  species,  on  the  other 
hand  the  coloration  approaches  so  closely  to  that  of  O.  Jerdoni,  that  the 
two  species  can  only  he  distinguished  by  the  rather  darker  blue  of  the  back, 
and  the  larger  size  and  powerful  bill  of  C.  magnirostris. 

The  female  has,  I think,  been  described  by  Jerdon  from  the  rather 
faded  type  specimen  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  collection,  the  following  is  an 
account  of  the  coloration  in  a fresh  specimen.  Upper  parts  olive,  forehead 
and  lores  rufescent,  feathers  around  eye  pale  ferruginous,  tail  browner  than 
back,  with  a ferruginous  tinge  on  the  margins  of  the  feathers  ; quills  dark 
brown,  all  but  the  first  two  broadly  margined  with  dull  rufous.  Major 
Godwin-Austen  has  overlooked  Mr.  Blyth’s  description  of  the  male  of  this 
species  from  Hodgson’s  drawings,  Ibis,  18G6,  p.  371. 

Under  parts  ferruginous,  deepest  on  the  breast,  flanks  olive,  lower 
abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  white. 


The  dimensions  are, 

in  inches. 

wing 

tail 

tarsus 

bill  from  forehead 

bill  from  gape. 

Male 3-25 

2-45 

0-7 

0-55 

077 

Female a-1 7 

2'2 

0-7 

0-55 

075 
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325.  ? Ekttheostebna  acoebaus,  Hodgs. 

(Conf.  J.  A.  S.  B.  1869,  Pt.  II,  p.  174). 

A specimen  from  Darjiling  which  I am  disposed  to  refer  to  this  species 
has  the  upper  parts  olivaceous,  whilst  on  the  forehead  there  is  a single  blue 
feather.  Can  the  male  bird  be  blue  ? I have  nothing  else  to  add  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Hume  that  this  form  may  be  the  female  of  B.  maculata 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  1870,  Pt.  II,  p.  116). 

320.  SlPHIA  LEUCOMELATOJEA,  (HodgS.) 

Of  two  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  one  has  the  whole  chin,  throat 
and  upper  breast  white,  and  the  lower  breast  and  abdomen  sordid  brown, 
the  other  has  only  the  chin  and  throat  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts, 
except  the  lower  tail  coverts,  isabelline.  In  both  the  quills  are  brown,  the 
primaries  and  all  the  secondaries,  except  the  last  4 or  5,  with  rufescent 
margins.  The  female  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Stoliczka,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1868, 
Pt.  II,  p.  32. 

321.  S.  strPEBcnjAEis,  (Blyth). 

Of  this  also  two  specimens  are  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli.  The  quills  are 
brown  with  rufous  margins,  the  central  rectrices  the  same  colour  as  the 
back,  lateral  rectrices  darker,  those  nearest  the  centre  with  narrow  faint 
subobsolete  transverse  bands,  all  margined  with  cyaneous  ; extreme  base  of 
all  rectrices,  except  the  centre  pair,  white.  In  one  specimen  the  ferruginous 
colour  of  the  breast  is  mixed  with  olivaceous.  Wing  2'3,  tail  1'75,  tarsus  0 7, 
bill  0-32  inch. 

313.  Xitidui.a  Hodgsoni,  (Moore). 

The  only  specimen  differs  somewhat,  both  in  colour  and  dimensions 
from  Dr.  Jerdon’s  description.  The  quills  are  dark  brown,  not  black,  the 
secondaries  externally  with  blue  edges,  the  lores  and  ear  coverts  appear  to 
be  blue,  and  the  colour  below  is  rich  ferruginous,  as  deep  as  in  Larvivora 
superciliaris.  Wing  1'9,  tail  1'25,  tarsus  0'63,  bill  from  forehead  0'35,  from 
gape  048  inch. 

This  bird  appears  to  me  rather  to  consort  with  the  Buticillmce  than  with 
the  Muscicapime.  Its  bill  is  slightly  more  depressed  than  that  of  Icmlhia 
or  Larvivora,  and  its  legs  a little  shorter,  but  the  difference  is  very  small. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  families  is  rather  difficult 
to  determine  in  these  Himalayan  forms.  The  bird  was  described  by  Moore 
as  a Nemura  0 =Ianthia ).  Mr.  G.  E.  Gray,  in  his  very  useful  Hand-list  of 
genera  and  species  of  birds,  evidently  by  oversight,  quotes  it  twice  ; as 
Nemura  Hodgsoni  (3188)  at  p.  222,  and  as  Nitidula  Hodgsoni  (4903)  at 
p.  327. 
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329.  Pnoepyga  sqtjamata,  (Gould).  Tesia  rufi venter,  Hodgs. 

Of  two  specimens  received  one  has  the  upper  parts  nearly  uniform 
olivaceous  brown,  the  other  has  a small  bright  ferruginous  spot  at  the  apex 
of  nearly  every  feather.  Both  have  the  lower  parts  ferruginous,  the  feathers 
with  olive  centres  and  narrow  dusky  margins.  Prom  the  differences  in  the 
upper  plumage,  it  is  evident  that  the  colour  of  the  lower  parts  does  not 
change  with  age,  (vide  antea,  p.  55). 

338.  Brachypteeyx  ceueaxis,  Blyth. 

A pair,  male  and  female,  are  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  and  I have  a young 
bird,  shot  by  myself,  which  I am  inclined  to  refer  to  this  species,  although 
the  tarsi  are  longer  than  in  the  adult  specimens,  whilst  the  bill  is  much 
shorter.  It  may  belong  to  an  undescribed  form,  so  I give  a description. 

Plumage  generally  olive  brown,  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts, 
throat  and  breast  with  rufous  centres,  upper  tail  coverts  rufous,  belly  pale 
brown.  Wing  2’55,  tail  1*7,  tarsus  1*3,  bill  from  forehead  0'43  inch. 

336.  Brachypteeyx  ntpaxensis,  Hodgs. 

A single  specimen  from  Darjiling  has  the  wings  rufous  brown,  the 
margins  being  more  rufous  than  the  rest  of  the  feathers.  The  grey  of  the 
breast  is  mixed  with  white,  and  there  is  a greyish  tinge  on  the  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  abdomen  in  places.  This  may  be  a young  male.  Wing 
2'4,  tail  1'5,  tarsus  1'08,  bill  from  forehead, 0'47. 

I fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  529)  in  considering 
Hodgsonius  as  closely  alied  to  Larvivpra,  but  I cannot  see  the  possibility 
of  dissociating  it,  and  Callene,  from  Brachypteryx,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray,  in  his  recent  “ Hand-list  of  Birds,”  in  which  he  places  the  last 
named  in  the  Leiotlirichince*  (a  position  unsuited  for  it  in  my  opinion,)  and 
all  the  other  genera  named,  with  Ruticilla,  in  the  Lusciniince.  Brachypteryx 
nipalensis  is  very  much  like  a Calliope,  and-  although  there  is  also  a 
similarity  to  Pnoepyga,  it  is  I think  not  so  marked,  partly  perhaps  because 
there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  general  coloration. 

It  is  a pity  we  have  no  details  of  the  nidilication  of  Brachypteryx,  as  it 
would  aid  in  shewing  its  affinities.  The  nest  of  Callene  frontalis  is  said  to 
be  wren-like,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  373,  but  the  allied  O.  albiventris,  (P.  Z.  S.  1867, 
p.  834),  nidificates  in  a hole  of  a tree,  and  lays  but  two  eggs.  Unless  the 
length  of  a bird’s  tail  be  taken  as  the  most  important  point  in  its  structure, 
I do  not  see  how  Callene  and  Brachypteryx  can  be  classed  apart,  and  I am 

* Prof  Newton,  in  the  Zoological  Record  places  Brachypteryx  amongst  tha 
Timaliidm.  Some  Malayan  forms,  formerly  assigned  to  Brachypteryx  belong  to  this 
family,  (Ibis,  1865,  pp.  33,  47),  bat  the  Himalayan  species  differ  greatly  in  structure 
and  habits  from  the  Timaline  birds. 
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disposed  to  separate  both  from  the  wrens,  and  also  from  Myiophonus,  and 
class  them  with  Hodgsonius,  Imthia , Larvivora,  Tarsiger,  and  Calliope,  either 
in  the  JRuticillina,  or  as  a distinct  subfamily.  I am  not  sure  but  that 
Nitidula  might  be  added. 

529.  Hobeites  majob,  Hodgs. 

I obtained  a specimen  on  Sinchal  near  Darjiling. 

498.  RimcrLLA  HoDGSOirci,  Moore.  Sikkim. 

570.  Lanthia  supeeciiiabis,  (Hodgs.) 

The  female  appears  rather  smaller  than  the  dimensions  given  by  Dr. 
Jerdon.  I find  in  one  from  Darjiling,  wing  305,  tail  2 5,  tarsus,  117,  bill 
from  forehead  0'45  inch.  The  distinctions  between  this  form  and  lanthia 
rtf  lata  scarcely  appear  to  warrant  generic  separation. 


507.  Laevitoea  sitpeectliaeis,  (Jerdon). 

The  chin  in  the  male  is  white,  with  a black  streak  on  each  side,  thigh 
coverts  mixed  with  grey.  Wing  2'82,  tail  l-/ 5,  tarsus  1 , bill  flora  forehead 

0'45,  from  gape  0'03  inch.  _ , 

Placing  this  species  beside  a series  of  flycatchers,  including  got  ms 
Jerdoni,  C.  magnirostris , Siphia  superciliaris  and  Nitidula  Hodgsom,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  extraordinary  similarity  in  the  colouring,  an  i . 
distribution,  whilst,  except  the  bill,  there  is  really  very  little  structural 
difference  between  these  various  birds.  The  tarsi  vary  in  len0  i cer  am  y, 
but  all  have  rather  long  than  short  tarsi. 


477.  Mi’IOMF.la  letjcttba,  Hodgs. 

I shot  a male  of  this  species  at  Darjiling  ; it  was  running  along  a road 
in  the  evening  at  dusk.  Mr.  Mandelli  has  sent  a female  The  white  on  the 
tail,  judging  from  these  specimens,  occurs  on  all  the  feathers  except  the 
central  and  outer  pairs,  audit  increases  inwardly,  not  outwardly,  as  stated  by 

Jerdon. 


594.  Bttdttes  citeeoltjs,  (Pall). 

A Sikkim  specimen  has  the  wing  8*  in.,  and  is  consequently  the  larger 
race,  if  there  be  two,  or  B.  citreolus , Pall.,  verus. 


766.  Axattda  aetexsis. 

Amongst  the  specimens  procured  by  me  at  Darjiling  is  a skin  of  a lark, 
which  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  purchased  with  some  other  skins 
of  birds,  evidently  shot  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  a shikari.  It  only  differs 
from  English  specimens  of  the  skylark  by  its  greyer  tint  on  the  back  and 
hind  neck!  Wing  4 2,  tail  2'55,  bill  045,  tarsus  0 98,  hind  toe  and  claw  1'08, 
claw  alone  0'65  inch. 
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The  occurrence  of  A.  arvensis  so  far  to  the  eastward  strongly  confirms 
Mr.  Blyth’s  view  of  the  identity  of  A.  triborhyncha,  Hodgs.  (Ibis,  1867, 
p.  47)  with  it. 

560a.  PiiYr.i.oscopUS  paltudipes,  sp.  nov.  PI.  vii. 

P.  supra  umbrino-olivaceus,  uropygio  magis  rufesoenti ; loris  ei  lined 
postoculari  umbnnis,  superciliis  albis,  postice  elongatis  ; remigibus  umbrinis, 
extus  rufeseente  olivaceo  marginatis,  rectricibus  mediis  cum  dorso  fere 
concoloribus,  carter  is  umbrinis,  olivacco-marginatis ; gastro  sericeo-albo, 
pectoris  lateribus  olivaceis,  axilld  albu ; rostro  supra  fusco,  infra  pallido  ; 
pedibus  albescentibus.  Long,  alas  2 '05,  caudae  17,  tarsi  0 76,  rostri  a fronte 
0'4,  a rictu  0'55  unc. 

Brownish  olivaceous  above,  supercilium  white,  extending  far  back,  a 
dark  line  from  the  lores  through  the  eye  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  coverts, 
the  lower  portion  of  which  are  light  brown,  central  rectrices  very  little  darker 
than  the  back,  outer  rectrices  and  wing  feathers  earthy  brown,  margined  with 
olive  which  is  rufescent  on  the  edges  of  the  quills.  There  is  also  a rufescent 
tinge  on  the  rump.  Lower  parts  silky  white,  sides  of  the  breast  dusky 
olivaceous,  and  the  middle  of  the  breast  not  quite  so  fine  a white  as  the 
throat  and  abdomen,  but  this  may  be  an  individual  peculiarity.  Lower 
wing  coverts,  axillaries,  and  forepart  of  wing  white.  Bill  dark  above,  pale 
below  ; feet  very  light  coloured.  The  fifth  quill  is  the  longest,  it  exceeds  the 
first  by  0-87  in.,  the  second  by  04,  the  third  by  015. 

This  form  of  which  a single  example  in  beautiful  order  has  been  sent 
by  Mr.  Mandelli  appears  to  me  quite  new.  It  is  near  P.  neglectus,  Hume, 
Ibis,  18/0,  p.  143,  but  differs  in  its  olivaceous  tint  above,  smaller  size  and 
in  the  very  pale  coloured  tarsi  and  feet.  It  is  also  quite  distinct  from 
P.  tristis,  Bl.,  P.fuscatus,  Bl.,  P.  lugubris,  Bl.,  and  from  the  various  species 
described  from  China  by  Mr.  Swinlioe,  P.  tenellipes , Swinh.,  alone  resembling 
it  in  its  pale  feet,  but  differing  in  colour. 

Beocloides  sp.  ? 

A single  specimen  from  Mr.  Mandelli’s  collection  closely  resembles  It. 
proregulus,  Pall.  (B.  chloronotus,  Hodgs.)  in  appearance  and  size,  and  has  a 
similar  minute  bill  though  a little  broader  and  more  Abrornis- like,  but  the 
head  is  dusky  grey,  almost  black,  with  a white  central  line  and  white 
supercilia,  a distinct  dusky  line  from  the  lores  through  the  eyes ; cheeks, 
throat  and  breast  greyish  white,  lower  breast  and  abdomen  pale  yellow,  the’ 
two  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  have  the  whole  inner  web  white,  and’  the 
third  has  nearly  the  whole,  a very  narrow  border  inside  the  web  near  the  tip 
emg  brown,  but  the  tip  of  the  inner  web  itself  white,  not  dark  as  in  It. 
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erochroa.  The  wings  and  central  rectrices  are  earthy  hrown  with  green 
outer  margins,  margin  of  wing  yellow,  inner  whig  coverts  and  inner  margins 
of  quills  white,  a little  pale  yellow  on  the  axillaries,  hack  olive,  rump 
yellowish  white.  Bill  dark  throughout,  without  the  pale  base  beneath  of 
II.  proregulus.  Wing  T82,  tail  1’2,  tarsus  07,  bill  from  forehead  03, 
do.  from  gape  0-38  inch. 

This  appears  to  me  to  he  an  undescribed  species.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  Abrornis  maculipennis,  Blyth,  but  in  that  case  the  measurement  of 
the  wing,  Ibis  1867,  p.  27,  given  as  275  in.  must  be  a misprint  for  1 75. 
This  is  possible,  for  the  length  of  the  tarsus  is  misprinted  evidently.  The  bill 
in  the  specimen  before  me  is  somewhat  between  that  of  Reguloides  and 
Abrornis,  but  the  plumage  is  that  of  the  former  genus. 

Reguloides  sp.  P 

This  is  again  a single  specimen,  and  may  possibly  be  a variety  of  the  last. 
It  differs  in  being  larger,  but  having  a still  shorter  bill,  and  m the  tips  of  the 
larger  wing  coverts  being  golden  yellow,  almost  orange.  There  is  a yellow 
tip  in  the  outer  web  of  the  last  few  secondary  (tertiary)  quills  which  aie  in 
bad  condition  in  the  specimen  last  described,  thus  adding  to  the  similarity 
to  Abrornis  maculipennis.  The  legs  appear  to  differ  in  colour  from  those  in 
the  speeimen  last  described.  Wing  2,  tail  T35,  tarsus  0'/ , bill  from  forehead 
0'27,  from  gape  0'35  inch. 

570.  Cplicipeta  caetatok,  (Tickell). 

Mr.  Blyth  calls  this  an  Abrornis  (Cat.  Birds  As.  Soc.  Mus.  p.  183,  and 
Ibis,  1867,  p.  26).  Two  specimens  which  I can  only  refer  to  this  bird  are 
amongst  Mr.  Mandelli’s  despatch.  The  bill  appears  to  me  intermediate 
in  form  between  Abrornis  and  Culieipeta,  whilst  the  plumage  is  that  of  the 
latter  genus,  or  rather  of  Reguloides.  In  fact  but  for  the  bill,  the  skins 
might  be  considered  small  specimens  of  R.  trochiloides. 

As  there  is  no  specimen  of  O.  cantator  in  the  Indian  Museum,  it  is  just 
possible  I may  be  in  error  in  the  present  identification.  The  birds  do  not 
agree  very  closely  with  Jerdon’s  description.  The  following  are  their 
characters. 

Head  greenish  dusky  above  with  an  irregular  whitish  central  streak, 
supercilia  pale  yellow,  sides  of  head  mixed  dull  green  and  whitish.  Back  dull 
green,  a little  lighter  on  the  rump.  Wings  and  tail  brown,  edged  with  green 
externally,  the  three  outer  rectrices  on  each  side  having  the  inner  web  mar- 
gined and  tipped  with  white,  most  broadly  on  the  outer  feathers.  Tips  of 
wing  coverts  pale  yellow,  forming  two  bars  ; edge  of  wing  and  axillaries  pure 
yellow ; under  parts  greenish  or  yellowish  white.  Bill  dusky  above,  pale 
below  ; feet  rather  dark. 
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Wing 

Tail  Tarsus 

Bill  from  forehead 

Bill  from  gape. 

(1) 

2-28 

1'73  073 

0-38 

O' 55  inch. 

(2) 

21 

1-6  0-7 

038 

0 54  „ 

574.  Abeoenis  sitpeeciliabis,  Ticlcell. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1859  p.  414, — A.  flaviventris,  Jerdon,  Birds  of  India,  vol.  ii,  p.  203. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blytli,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  26,  Daijiling  specimens 
appear  to  agree  with  those  from  Tenaserim. 

577.  A.  ABBOGTTBAEIS,  HodgS. 

Top  of  head  rufous  olive,  with  a black  band  on  each  side  above  the  rusty 
supercilia,  wings  yellowish  white  within. 

579.  Tickelbia  Hodgsoni,  (Moore). 

Mr.  Mandelli  has  obtained  three  specimens  of  this  rare  bird,  two  of 
which  appear  to  have  no  yellow  in  the  middle  of  the  rump,  only  the  sides 
being  of  that  colour.  The  fifth  and  sixth  quills  in  both  specimens  slightly 
exceed  the  fourth  in  length. 


Wing 

Tail 

Tarsus 

Bill  from  forehead 

Bill  from  gape. 

1-95 

1-7 

072 

0-4 

0*58  inch. 

1-82 

1.61 

08 

0-35 

0’53  „ 

1 93 

175 

08 

0'34 

05  „ 

519«.  Dumeticoia  bethweipectijs,  Blyth,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  20. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli. 

Upper  parts  uniform  olive  brown,  quills  and  outer  rectrices  brown  with 
margins  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back ; lores  whitish,  chin,  throat  and 
middle  of  belly  dirty  white,  sides  of  neck  and  breast  the  same  colour  as 
the  back,  middle  of  the  breast  pale  brown,  thigh  coverts,  vent  and  under 
tail  coverts  olive  brown,  the  last  named  with  white  tips  of  no  great  breadth, 
about  OT  in. ; bill  black,  feet  brown.  Wing  2'3  in.,  tail  2,  the  central 
feathers  exceeding  the  outer  by  03,  tarsus  OS2,  bill  from  forehead  0 38,  from 
gape  0'55.  The  fifth  quill  is  the  longest,  the  fourth  very  little  shorter, 
third  less  by  OT,  second  by  0'37  and  first  by  1 inch. 

522.  Teibtjea  luteoventbis,  -Hodgs. 

I refer  to  this  species  a specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  but  which  has 
not  a trace  of  yellow  on  the  lower  parts.*  The  only  example  of  Hodgson’s 
species  in  the  Indian  Museum  is  in  very  bad  order,  and  the  colours  have 

* In  Hodgson’s  original  description  P.  Z,  S.  1845,  p.  30,  the  bird  is  said  to  be 
above  olive  brown  with  a luteous  lustre,  below  lutoscont  laterally,  and  albescent  cen- 
trally, a pale  line  over  the  eyo.  This  agrees  much  better  with  the  speoimon  before 
me  than  does  J erdon’s  account  in  the  1 Birds  of  India.’ 
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faded  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  what  they  originally 
were.  I append  a description  of  Mr.  Mandelli’s  bird. 

Above  uniform  rufescent  brown  with  an  olivaceous  tinge,  wings  and 
tail  rather  darker  brown,  the  former  with  the  margins  of  the  feathers  rather 
more  rufous,  sides  of  head  and  indistinct  supercilia  paler.  Beneath,  the 
chin  and  throat  are  dirty  white,  the  remainder  of  the  lower  parts  a similar 
colour  to  the  back  but  paler,  albescent  towards  the  vent.  W ing  2T,  tail  2'4, 
much  graduated,  the  outer  feathers  1’2  shorter,  tarsus  073,  bill  from  forehead 
039,  from  gape  OG2  inch. 

The  figure  of  Galamodyta  offinis  in  Gray’s  Genera  of  Birds,  PI.  xlix,  stated 
by  Mr.  Blyth,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  19,  to  represent  this  species,  is  altogether  paler 
and  more  rufous  than  the  specimen  sent  to  me.  It  might  have  been  taken 
from  a faded  specimen,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  it  possible  that  two  forms 
are  confounded  under  this  species.  Can  one  of  them  be  ILorornis  fortipes  ? 

535.  P n inly  Stewakti,  Blyth. 

A specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli  is  probably  from  Pamiya  or  Tirhut. 
It  is  certainly  smaller  than  specimens  of  P.  socialis  which  I possess  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yelaur  (Ellore),  and  the  grey  of  the  back  is  darker  and 
purer,  but  the  bill,  though  rather  shorter,  appears  decidedly  broader  at  the 
base.  Wing  1'82,  tail  2T,  tarsus  085,  bill  from  forehead  0'42,  from 
gape  055  inch. 

537.  P.  cikeeeo-capilia,  Hodgs. 

Head,  nape  and  hind  neck,  lores  and  upper  ear-coverts  rather  earthy 
brown,  remainder  of  upper  parts  very  rufous  brown,  ochraeeous  on  the  rump, 
most  rufous  on  the  wings  and  tail ; quills  hah  brown,  margined  with  rufous  ; 
tail  feathers  more  rufous,  with  pale  tips,  and  a distinct  dark  spot  just  before 
it.  Supereilium  and  lower  parts  white,  with  a faint  creamy  tinge,  sides  of 
breast  olivaceous,  flanks  rufous,  thigh  coverts  ferruginous  ; wing  175,  tail 
1-78,  tarsus,  0'8,  bill  from  forehead  04,  from  gape  055  inch. 

This  differs  a little  from  Jerdon’s  description ; his  length  of  the  bill  f in. 
must  be  a misprint  for  -J.  From  P.  gracilis  the  much  more  rufous  lower 
back,  wing  and  tail,  and  the  darker  head,  serve  easily  to  distinguish  the 
present  species,  but  the  under  parts  with  the  exception  of  the  thigh  coverts 
are  not  more  rufous.  The  bill  appears  to  be  a little  stouter. 

391.  Staciixeis  x io  in  ceps,  Hodgs. 

A specimen  wants  the  white  supereilium  and  has  the  fore-neck  bright 
rufous,  much  more  rufous  than  the  abdomen.  Wing  2'2,  tail  1'85,  tarsus 
085,  bill  0'G5  inch. 

399a.  Pelloeneitm  Mandeleii,  sp.  nov.  PI.  VII. 

P.  per  affine  P.  ruficepi,  Swains.,  sed  statura  minori,  collo  postico  et 
laterali  macalis  fuscis  magnis  signato,  maculis  pectoralibus  majoribus  et 
22 
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satmatioribus.  Long,  alee  2'65,  caudce  2'5,  tarsi  0 95,  rostri  afronte  0'6,  a 
rictu  O' 75  me. 

Crown  of  head  and  nape  ferruginous,  lores,  over  and  under  the  eye,  pale 
pinkish  isabelline,  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  forehead,  lores  and  supercilia 
with  slight  dusky  tips,  ear  coverts  pale  rufous  brown,  also  with  dark  tips, 
back  of  the  neck  isabelline,  or  pale  brown,  each  feather  with  a large  dusky 
spot,  frequently  confined  to  one  web,  mantle  and  tail  brownish  olive,  all  the 
rectrices  except  the  centre  ones  with  narrow  pale  tips,  quills  hair  brown  mar- 
gined with  brownish  olive  externally,  internally,  like  the  lining  of  the  wing, 
pale  brown.  Chin  and  upper  throat  pure  white,  remainder  of  lower  parts 
isabelline,  breast  and  sides  of  neck  with  large  elongate  dusky  spots,  flanks 
also  spotted,  but  the  spots  are  paler,  abdomen  unspotted.  Bill  dusky  above, 
pale  below,  legs  very  pale  coloured. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  rufeeps,  Swains.,  and  P.  Tickelli,  Blyth,  (J . 
A.  S.  B.,  1859,  Yol.  xxviii,  p.  414  ; = P.  subocliraceum,  Swinhoe,  A.  and 
M.  N.  II. , April,  1871,  p.  257),  by  having  the  neck  spotted  all  round  and  by 
the  spots  in  front  being  much  deeper  and  darker.  In  size  it  resembles  P . 
Tickelli , being  smaller  than  P.  rufeeps.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  new  species 
from  the  Khasi  hills  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jerdon  in  Birds  of  India,  II,  p.  28. 
A single  specimen  has  been  sent  to  me  for  identification  by  Mr.  Mandelli, 
after  whom  I have  named  it. 


620.  Mixla  cdteeea,  (Blyth). 

The  type  of  this  species  is  a very  dull  coloured  grey  specimen.  I am 
almost  inclined  to  doubt,  if  the  much  more  brightly  coloured  birds  described 
by  Jerdon,  and  of  which  a specimen  is  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli,  are  really  iden- 
tical, but  a series  is  necessary  for  deciding  this.  In  the  bird  sent  to  me  the 
wing  measures  2T,  tail  T5,  tarsus  0'82  inch. ; the  dimensions  are  rather  less 
than  those  of  the  type  specimen,  so  that,  if  the  differences  are  sexual,  the 
female  would  appear  to  be  the  larger  bird. 


625.  Ixttlus  steiattjs,  Blyth. 

Neither  Mr.  Blyth  in  his  original  description  of  the  Tenaserim  speci- 
men, nor  Dr.  Jerdon  in  the  characters  taken  doubtless  from  his  Darjiling  or 
TChaiaf  birds,  mentions  one  of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this 
form, — its  ferruginous  brown  ear  coverts  and  supercilia.  In  the  type  from 
Tenaserim,  which  is  in  the  Indian  Museum,  I can  detect  these,  although 
they  are  paler  (perhaps  from  fading)  than  in  a fresh  specimen  obtained  by 
Mr.  Mandelli,  which  otherwise  agrees  perfectly  with  Dr.  Jerdon’s  descrip- 
tion. Wing  2'35,  tail  2T,  tarsus  0'6,  bill  from  forehead  0'35  inch. 
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630.  Herpobis-is  xaxttcolecca,  Hodgs. 

Of  two  specimens  sent,  one  has  a decidedly  rufoscent  tinge  on  the  back. 
The  colour  is  dull  yellowish  green  above,  under  wing  coverts  and  inner  mar- 
gins of  both  remiges  and  rectrices  bright  yellow.  The  coronal  feathers  have 
not  black  shafts  and  the  margin  of  the  whig  is  yellow,  these  being  distinc- 
tions from  the  new  Hainan  and  Formosan  species,  R.  tyr  annulus,  recently 
described  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  317,  pi.  x),  besides  the  duller  co- 
lour of  the  plumage. 

632.  Stlvtpabtjs  modestus,  Burton.  Single  specimen. 

647.  Machlolopiies  xanthogents,  (Vigors). 

A specimen  was  obtained  in  Eastern  Xipal.  Its  representative  form, 
M.  sjpilonotus,  occurs  around  Darjiling. 

694.  Ploceus  baya,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xii,  p.  945. 

P.  megarhynchus,  Hume,  Ibis,  1869,  p.  356,  and  1871,  p.  36. 

Mr.  Hume  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  species  of  Ploceus  in 
India  of  the  form  originally  confounded  under  P.  philippinus,  L.  To  one 
of  these,  which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  distinguished  by  a larger  bill, 
he  has  given  the  name  of  II.  megarhynchus.  I And,  however,  that  the  large 
hilled  form  is  that  inhabiting  the  Himalayas,  Eastern  Bengal,  Asam,  Malacca 
and  probably  Barma,  and  that  it  was  upon  specimens  of  it  that  Mr.  Blyth  s 
P.  laga  was  founded,  as  it  is  the  species  found  at  Calcutta,  and  all  the  ex- 
amples in.  the  Asiatic  Society’s  collection  appear  to  belong  to  it 

There  is  of  course  a possibility  that  I may  he  mistaken  in  this,  and  that 
Mr.  Hume’s  P.  megarhynchus  may  he,  in  the  breeding  plumage,  something 
weU  distinguished  from  P.  baya,  but  I can  detect  no  difference  of  the  least 
importance  in  the  description  of  the  birds  in  non-breedmg  plumage  At  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  P.  baya,  but  I am  not 
quite  sure  that  the  difference  is  sufficiently  constant  to  deserve  specific  dis- 
tinction. I append  measurements  (in  inches)  of  the  two  forms. 

tarsus  bill  from  front 
0-82  0-69 

to  to 

09  0-77 

0-79  0-65 

to  to 

0-9  0-69 

I can  detect  no  constant  difference  between  males  and  females.  Bona- 
parte’s remark  in  the  Conspect.  Gen.  Av.  p.  442  fwmvna  minor,  must  nave 


wing 

P.  baya,  six  specimens : four  males,  two  2-8o 
females  from  Calcutta,  Sikkim  and  to 
Cackar.  ° ^ 

P.  baya,  small  var.,tbreespecimens : one  2 6 
male  and  two  females  from  Singh-  to 
bum  and  Chanda.  ~ 


tail 

1- 87 

to 

2- 15 

1-7 

to 

1’8 
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been  due  to  his  having  seen  females,  or  males,  in  non-breeding  plumage  of 
the  smaller  form. 

The  smaller  form  is  of  course  the  P.  baya  of  Jerdon’s  Birds  of  India. 

723.  Etjspiza  eutlla,  (Pall.) 

Fauna  Japonica,  Aves,  p.  95,  pi.  lvi,  B. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  Indian  fauna.  The  specimen  sent  by  Mr. 
Mandelli  agrees  perfectly  with  Mr.  Blyth’s  description  of  that  shot  by  my- 
self near  Bassein  in  Pegu,  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1863,  p.  77),  and  with  the  description 
and  figure  hi  the  Fauna  Japonica.  I add  characters  taken  from  the  Sikkim 
specimen  which  is  doubtless  a male. 

Head  and  neck,  upper  breast,  back,  wing  coverts,  and  broad  edges  to  the 
last  secondary  quills  (tertiaries  of  some  authors)  uniform  reddish  ferrugi- 
nous, with  slight  hoary  edges  to  some  of  the  feathers  (doubtless  disappear- 
ing in  spring),  especially  on  the  chin,  lores,  and  round  the  eyes  ; wing  and 
tail  brown,  the  quills  narrowly  edged  with  yellowish  white,  second,  third  and 
fourth  quills  emarginate  on  the  outer  webs,  margin  of  wing  yellow,  inner 
wing  coverts  and  inner  margins  of  quills  white,  lower  parts  from  breast  yel- 
low, not  very  bright,  flanks  olive. 

Wing  3 in.,  tail  2'4,  tarsus  0'77,  bill  from  forehead  0'43. 

1 learn  from  Mr.  Mandelli  that  this  bird  was  shot  in  British  Sikkim  on 
the  great  Bangit  river  in  March,  and  that  he  has  a second  specimen  from 
Dalingkot  in  Butan,  shot  in  April. 

745a.  Pbopassee  satubatus,  sp.  nov.  PL  viii. 

2 P.  thura,  Blyth,  Museum  Asiat.  Soc.,  nec  Bonaparte,  vide  Ibis,  1865,  p.  44 
et  1867,  p.  44. 

$ juv.  ? P.  tlvwra,  2,  (nec  $ ) Moore  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p.  216,  PI.  cxiv. 

P.  masfronte,  superciliis  latis  et  genis  pallide  argentato-roseis,  capite 
insuper  nucha  et  lateribus  colli  cum  regione  auriculari  saturate  coccineis, 
vertice  nigro  striatulo  ; dorso  brunneo,  plimarum  marginibus  pallidis,  cocci- 
neo  lavatis,  uropygio  vise  lotion ; remigibw  cum  tectricibus  alarum  rectrici- 
b usque  mtbrinis,  rubro-marginatis,  tectricibus  et  3 ultimis  pennis  ad  ex- 
tremitates  externas  roseis,  flexwra  alee  tectricibusque  subalaribus  partim 
roseo-marginatis ; mento  grisescente,  gula  Iccte  coccined,  nitore  argenteo  splen- 
dente,  pectore  saturation,  plwmis  pallide  marginatis,  abdomine  pallide  roseo, 
und  cum  pectore  subobsolete  fusco  striatulo,  subcaudalibus  brunneis,  roseo- 
marginatis,  tibiis  et  hypochondriis  rufo -brunneis.  Long,  ala  3'22,  caudce  2'6, 
tarsi  095,  rostri  a fronts  0 49,  a rictu  0'52,  l.  tola  circa  6 uuc.  angl. 

Fcemina  umbrina,  capitis  et  dorsi  plwmis  pallide  marginatis,  superciliis 
latis  isabettinis ; alis  caudaque  umbrinis,  pennis  extus  pallide  marginatis, 
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maculis  ad  ext  remit  ates  externas  tectricum  et  3 pennarim  ultimtmm  al- 
bescentibus,  uropygio  ochraceo-tincto,  gastro  fulvo,  fusco  striato,  ahdomine, 
pallidiore  et  magis  rufescente.  Long  alee  3'15,  caudce  2-5,  tarsi  095,  rostri  a 
fronts  047,  a rictu  0.5  unc. 

Male  with  a general  brownish  tint  above,  richly  glossed  with  crimson, 
lores,  forohead,  supercilia  and  cheeks  pale  silvery  pink,  the  bases  of  the  fea- 
thers brown,  head  above  dark  crimson  with  blackish  centres  to  the  feathers, 
ear  coverts  and  sides  of  the  neck  duller  crimson,  the  centres  of  the  feathers 
broader  and  less  distinct,  back  with  broad  dashes  of  dark  earthy  brown,  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  pale  with  a gloss  of  deep  rose  colour,  approaching  crim- 
son, rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  the 
dark  centres  of  the  feathers  being  less  marked,  and  the  paler  margins  with 
their  crimson  gloss  broader.  Wing  and  tail  feathers  earthy  brown  with  red 
brown  exterior  margins,  and  pale  rosy  spots  on  the  tips  of  the  outer  webs  ot 
the  wing  coverts  and  of  the  last  three  quills.  Chin  greyish,  throat  full  rose 
colour,  darker  than  the  cheeks,  with  a silvery  gloss.  The  breast  is  deeper 
and  darker  red,  the  feathers  having  pale  rosy  edges  and  narrow  dark  central 
stripes,  abdomen  pink,  also  with  narrow  streaks  ; under  tail  coverts  brown, 
edged  with  pink  ; thighs  and  flanks  brown,  slightly  tinged  here  and  there 
with  pihk.  Bill  dusky,  legs  brown. 

The  female  is  earthy  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  with  pale 
margins,  and  the  wing  coverts  and  last  three  quills  (tertiaries)  with  albes- 
cent tips  to  the  outer  webs,  supercilia  isabelline,  rump  with  an  ochraceous 
tinge.  Under  parts  fulvous,  all  the  feathers  with  dark  centres,  broader  on 
the  breast,  narrower  on  the  abdomen,  which  has  a rufescent  tinge. 

Another  bird,  apparently  a young  male  is  much  more  ochraceous  than 
the  female  in  colouring,  especially  on  the  under  parts,  sides  of  neck  and  head  ; 
the  margins  of  the  quills  and  tail  feathers  are  olivaceous.* 

This  beautiful  rose  finch  is  evidently  the  species  of  which  a female  exists 
in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum,  labelled  P.  thura  by  Mr.  Blytli,  and  to  which 
that  gentleman  refers  in  the  “ Ibis”  in  the  two  instances  cited  above.  It  is 
altogether  of  a richer  and  darker  colour  than  any  of  the  other  Himalayan 
species  with  which  I am  acquainted,  via.,  P-  rhodopeplus,  thura,  rhodochla- 
mys  and  rhodochrous,  and  easily  distinguished  from  all  at  once  by  the  absence 
of  the  rosy  rump.  P.  pulcherrimus  is  said  to  be  near  rhodochrous , which 
differs  perhaps  more  from  the  present  species  than  any  of  the  others,  it  too 

* Another  pair  of  this  bird  since  received  from  Mr.  Mandelli  confirms  the  above 
description,  except  that  the  throat  of  the  male  is  the  same  colour  as  the  cheeks,  in. 
stead  of  being  rather  deeper  red;  they  measure  (in  inches)  — 


wing 

tail 

tarsus 

bill  from  forehead. 

Male, 

315 

25 

092 

0-48 

Female, 

305 

2-15 

0-95 

0'49 
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has  a crimson  rump.  On  the  whole  the  present  form  approaches  rhodopeplus 
more  than  any  of  the  other  species,  but  besides  the  differences  already  noted 
the  forehead  in  rhodopeplus  is  not  brighter  in  colour  than  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

The  bird  figured  as  the  female  of  P.  ilium  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zool.  Soe.  of  London  for  1855,  Aves,  PI.  cxiv,  does  not  be- 
long to  that  species.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  young  male  of  this  bird  but  its 
general  coloration  appears  too  rufous.  The  colour  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  female  of  P.  saturatus. 

At  this  time  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  so  beautiful  a bird  as  , this  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  Mr.  Mandelli  informs 
me  that  the  specimens  were  shot  on  Tonglu,  about  10,000  feet  high  near 
Darjiling. 

Amongst  other  interesting  birds  sent  by  Mr.  Mandelli  are  Xiphoram- 
phus  superciliaris,  Sui/a  criniger,  Neornis  flavolivacea,  Pteruthius  erytlirop- 
terns,  Accentor  strophiatus,  JEmberiza  pusilla  and  Chrysomitris  spinoides. 
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3.  Sub-family. — Cobitidina. 

[Continued  from  p.  29.] 

Pseudobranchiee  absent.  Body  elongated,  oblong,  compressed  or  cylin- 
drical, but  never  depressed.  Snout  and  lips  fleshy.  Mouth  small,  inferior 
and  furnished  with  from  six  to  twelve  barbels.  Pharyngeal  teeth  few  and 
in  one  row.  Vertical  fins  spineless.  Dorsal  fin  with  a varying  number  of 
rays  (8-30);  anal  with  few  (7-8);  ventrals  absent  in  one  genus.  Scales 
small  and  cycloid,  when  present,  and  usually  immersed  in  mucus.  Lateral 
line  single.  Air  vessel  entirely,  or  partially,  enclosed  in  a bony  capsule. 

Geographical  distribution.  Loaches  are  found  in  tanks  and  nvers 
throughout  the  hills  and  plains  of  India  and  Barma,  hut  apparently  are 
absent  from  the  Andaman  islands.  All  the  recognised  genera  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  East.  These  fish  are  mostly  captured  by  lading  out 
tanks  commencing  to  dry  np,  but  as  they  dive  about  in  the  mud,  they  are 

usually  difficult  to  capture. 

Uses. — They  are  all  good  as  food. 


Synopsis  of  Genera. 

A.  With  an  erectile  spine  near  the  orbit. 

1 Apm,  eight  barbels,  two  rostral,  four  maxillary  and  two  mandibular.  Spina 
suborbital  Dorsal  fin  short  (8  rays)  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body,  but  anterior 
to  the  anal.  No  ventrals.  Barma. 

2.  Acanthophthalmus,  six  barbels,  two  rostral,  four  maxillary.  Spine  suborbital. 
Dorsal  and  anal  fins  as  in  Apua.  Ventrals  present.  N.  E.  India,  Assam,  Barma. 
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3.  Lepulocephalus,  six  barbels,  four  rostral,  two  maxillary.  Spine  suborbital 
Dorsal  fin  short,  in  hist  two  fifths  of  the  body.  Malay  Archipelago. 

4.  Acanthopsis,  eight  barbels,  two  being  mandibular.  Spine  before  the  orbit. 
Dorsal  fin  of  moderate  leugth  (12  rays),  placed  opposite  the  ventrals.  Barma. 

5.  Colitis,  six  barbels,  all  rostral  and  maxillary.  Spine  suborbital.  Dorsal  fin  short 
(9-10  rays),  placed  opposite  the  ventrals.  India  and  Barma. 

6.  LepidocephalicMli/ys,  eight  barbels,  two  mandibular.  Spine  suborbital.  Dorsal 
fin  short  (8-9  rays),  placed  opposite  the  ventrals.  India. 

7.  Botia,  six  to  eight  barbels,  it  six,  all  are  rostral  and  maxillary,  should  there 
be  eight,  the  extra  pair  are  mandibnlar.  Spine  suborbital.  Dorsal  fin  of  moderate 
length  (10  to  15  rays),  commencing  anterior  to  the  ventrals.  Northern  and  Eastern 
India  and  Barma, 

8.  Jerdonia,  eight  barbels,  two  being  mandibular.  Spine  suborbital  Dorsal  fin 
long  (30  rays),  commencing  anterior  to  the  ventrals. 

B.  Destitute  of  spine  near  the  orbit, 

9.  Nemacheilus,  six  to  eight  barbels,  rostral  and  maxillary ; if  eight,  the  extra  pair 
at  the  posterior  nostril.  Dorsal  short  or  of  moderate  length  (8  to  17  rays)  commencing 
opposite  the  ventrals.  India  and  Barma. 

10.  Oreonectes,  six  barbels,  rostral  and  maxillary.  Dorsal  fin  short  (9  rays),  far 
behind  the  ventrals.  China. 

11.  Misgumus,  ten  to  twelve  barbels,  four  being  mandibnlar.  Dorsal  short  (9 
to  10  rays),  cmmencoing  opposite  the  ventrals.  Barma. 

A.  With  an  erectile  spine  near  the  orbit. 

Genus.  Apua,  Blyth. 

Body  elongated  and  compressed.  A small,  erectile,  bifid,  suborbited 
spine.  Bight  barbels,  one  rostral  pair,  one  in axillary  pair,  and  two  mandibu- 
lar pairs.  Dorsal  fin  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body,  but  anterior  to  the 
anal.  Ventral  fins  absent. 

Geographical  distribution. —The  single  species  of  this  genus,  which  has 
yet  been  discovered,  was  obtained  near  Pegu  in  British  Barma. 

A SINGLE  SPECIES. 

1.  Apua  fusca,  D 2/6.  A.  2/6.  Barma. 

1.  Apua  eusca. 

Blyth,  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1860,  p.  169  s #Giinther,  Oatal  vii 
p.  371 ; Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  349. 

B.  III.  D.2/6.  P.  11.  A.  2/6.  C.  16. 

Length  of  head  1/8,  of  caudal  1/9,  height  of  body  1/8  of  the  total  length. 
Byes,  small,  diameter  1/9  of  length  of  head,  4 diameters  from  end  of  snout. 
A small  erectile  bifid  spine  below  the  orbit.  Fins.— Dorsal  half  as  high  as  the 
body  ; caudal  rounded.  Colours,  brownish,  with  a longitudinal  darker  band. 
There  are  three  specimens  in  the  Calcutta  Museum,  the  largest  beino-  21 
inches  long.  b 

Sab, — Barma. 
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Genus.  2.  Acajtthophthaxmxjs,  v.  Mass. 

Pangio,  Blyth. 

Body  elongated  and  compressed.  A small,  erectile,  bifid,  suborbital 
spine.  Six  barbels,  one  rostral  and  two  maxillary  pairs.  Dorsal  Jin  situated 
in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body,  anterior  to  the  anal,  but  posterior  to  the 
ventrals. 

Geographical  distribution. — North-east  Bengal,  Assam  and  Barma. 

A SINGLE  SPECIES. 

1.  Aemthophthalmm  pangia.  D.  2/6.  A.  2/5,  Cinnamon  colour.  N.  E.  Bengal 
to  Upper  Barma. 

1.  ACANTlIOPirnTALilUS  PANGIA. 

Colitis  pangia,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  355,  394  ; *Cuv.  and  Yal.  mi,  p.  75. 

Colitis  cinnamomea,  Mc.Clell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  304, 435,  pi.  51,  f.  5.  (from  H.  B.  MSS.). 

Fangio  cinnamomea,  Blyth,  J.  A,  S.  of  B.  1860,  p.  169. 

Acanthophthalmus  Ja/uanicus,  Bloeker,  Cyp.  Pro.,  p.  75,  and  Atl.Ich.  Cypr.  p.  11, 
t.  2,  f.  3. 

Acanthophthalmus  pangia,  Gunther,  vii,  p.  370. 

Bangya,  Beng.  Nga-tha-lay-doh,  Barmese. 

B.  III.  D.  2/G.  P.  10.  Y.  6-7.  A.  2/5.  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  1/8,  of  caudal  1/8,  height  of  body  1/8  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  minute.  Scales,  distinct.  Colour,  light  cinnamon. 

llab. — North-East  Bengal,  the  northern  portions  of  British  and  Upper 
Barma.  I obtained  many  specimens  at  Mandalay,  from  the  canal  then  in 
the  course  of  construction.  I have  also  received  one  from  below  Darjiling, 
collected  by  Mr.  Mandelli;  the  specimen  agrees  with  the  others,  except  in 
having  no  scales,  but  as  it  is  not  in  a good  state,  I conclude  they  may  have 
been  rubbed  off. 

Genus.  3.  Lepidocephalits,  Bleelcer. 

Body  elongated  and  compressed.  An  erectile,  bifid,  suborbital  spine. 
Six  barbels,  four  rostral,  two  maxillary.  Dorsal  fin  placed  in  the  posterior 
tieo  fifths  of  the  body,  some  distance  behind  the  root  of  the  ventrals.  Caudal 
truncate. 

Geographical  distribution— Ike  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
Java  and  Sumatra. 

Genus.  4.  Acanthopsis,  v.  Mass. 

Brostheacanthus,  Blyth. 

Body  very  elongated,  snout  long  and  compressed.  Barbels  eight,  two 
being  mandibular.  A small,  bifid,  erectile  spine,  situated  in  advance  of  the 
orbit.  Dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the  ventrals  ; caudal  forked. 

Geographical  distribution. — Tenasserim  and  Barma. 
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A singie  species. 

1.  Acamthopsis  choirorrhynchus.  D.  3/9.  A.  3/5.  Burma,  8fc. 

1.  ACANTHOPSIS  CnOTTiORRHYNCHL’S. 

Colitis  choirorrhynchus,  Bleeker,  Nat.  Tyds.  Ned.  Ind.  vii,  p.  95. 

Prostheacanthus  spectalilis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.  1860,  p.  167. 

Acanthopsis  choirorrhynchus,  Bleekor,  Atl.  Ich.  Cyp.  p.  9,  t.  i.  f.  3 ; Gunther,  Catal. 
vii,  p.  365  j Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  549. 

Nga-tlia-lay-doh,  Barmese. 

B.  III.  D.  3/9.  P.  11.  Y.  7.  A.  3/5.  C.  11. 

Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/9  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes  situated  in  the  posterior  2/5  of  the  head.  Fins ; dorsal 
arises  midway  between  end  of  snout  and  base  of  caudal,  which  latter  is 
forked.  Colours — brownish,  with  twelve  bands  across  the  back,  and  an  equal 
number  of  blotches  along  the  lateral  line.  Two  rows  of  spots  along  the 
dorsal,  aud  three  along  the  anal  fins. 

Hah,  Barma  and  Sumatra. 

Genus.  5.  Cobitis,  Artedi. 

Somileptes,  Bleekor. 

Body  elongated  and  compressed,  dorsal  profile  nearly  horizontal.  Six 
barbels  on  the  snout  and  upper  jaw.  A small  erectile,  bifid,  suborbital  spine. 
Dorsal  Jin  inserted  opposite  to  the  ventral ; caudal  truncated  or  rounded. 

Geographical  distribution.- — The  Indian  species  of  this  genus  extend 
from  Orissa  through  Bengal  to  Barma. 

Synopsis, op  species. 

1.  Colitis  gongota,  D.  10.  A 8 j barbels  short.  Assam. 

2.  „ guntea,  D.  2/7.  A.  2/5  j barbels  long.  Orissa,  Bengal  and  Barma. 

1.  Cobitis  gongota. 

Ham.  Buch.  Fish.  Gang.  pp.  351,  394. ; Gunther,  vii,  p.  363. 

Colitis  cucura,  Ham.  Buch.  pp.  352,  394  j McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp  pp.  303,  434, 
t.  51,  f.  2,  (from  H B.’s  MSS.),  young;  #Cuv.  and  Val  xviii,  p.  70. 

Colitis  ocvlata,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp,  303,  433,  t.  51,  f.  1,  from  H.  B.’s  MSS., 
adult. 

p Colitis  maya,  Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ii,  p.  367. 

p Colitis  amnicola,  Cuv.  and  Val.  xviii,  p 68. 

Somileptes  gongota,  *Swainson  ; Bleeker.  Atl.  Icb.  Cyp.  (no  description). 

B.  III.  D.  10.  V.  7.  A.  8. 

Barbels  moderately  developed,  extending  about  half  way  to  below  the 
eyes  which  are  small,  prominent,  and  somewhat  before  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  head.  Fins. — Origin  of  dorsal  opposite  the  root  of  the  inner 
ventral  ray  ; caudal  rounded.  Scales  minute.  Colours. — An  undulated 
hand  along  the  side  of  the  body,  giving  off  vertical  bars  towards  the  back. 
Dorsal  and  caudal  fins  with  transverse  rows  of  blackish  dots. 

Huh.  Assam. 
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2.  COBITIS  GITXTEA. 

Ham.  Buoli.  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  353,  394 ; McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  303,  434, 
t.  51,  f.  3.  (from  H.  B.’s  MSS.)  ; Cuv.  Yal.  xviii,  p.  67  ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  363 ; Day, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soe.  1869,  p.  383. 

Acanthopsis  Berdmorei,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  Beng.,  1860,  p.  168. 

? Acanthopsis  micropogon,  Blyth,  1.  o.  p.  168. 

Colitis  Berdmorei,  Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  550. 

Kondatwri  and  gupkari,  Uria ; Nga-tha-leg-doh,  Bwrmese. 

B.  Ill,  D.  2/6-7.  P.  9.  V.  7.  A.  2/5.  C.  16. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  pectoral  1/9,  of  caudal  1/6  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes  ; — diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters  from  end  of 
snout,  and  one  diameter  apart.  Body  strongly  compressed,  its  height  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  head.  Barbels  large,  well  developed  and  all  longer 
than  the  orbit.  Fins. — Dorsal  arises  midway  between  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  its  first  three  rays  are  in 
advance  of  the  ventrals ; caudal  generally  entire,  its  centre  rays,  how- 
ever, may  be  somewhat  shortened  or  even  lengthened.  Scales  distinct. 
Lateral  line  absent. — Colours;  generally  dirty  yellowish,  with  a daik 
band  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  snout,  and  ending  in  a black  ocellus 
above  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  .caudal  fin  ; along  this  band  are  a seiies 
of  dark  blotches,  whilst  the  back  is  similarly  stained.  Dorsal  and  caudal 
with  rows  of  dark  spots.  I have  obtained  it  at  Kangra,  coloured,  as  given  by 
McClelland. 

Mob. — From  Orissa  through  Bengal  and  Barma,  also  in  Bombay 
Presidency.  It  attains  four  inches  in  length. 

Genus.  6.  Lepidocephalichthys,  EleeJcer. 

Platacanthus,  Day.  .7177  „ , . 7 

Body  elongated  and  moderately  compressed.  Eight  barbels,  two  of  which 

belong  to  the  mandible.  A large,  erectile,  bifid,  suborbital  spine.  Dorsal  fin 
short,  commencing  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  ventral ; the  internal  ray  of  the 
pectoral  fin  may  be  modified  into  a flat  osseous  spine;  caudal  truncate  or 
slightly  emarginate. 

Geographical  distribution. — India,  Barma  and  Ceylon. 

Synopsis  op  species. 

1.  Lepidocephalichthys  thermalis,  D.  3/6.  A.  2/5.  S.  India  and  Ceylon. 

2.  Lepidocephalichthys  balgara,  D.  8,  A.  7.  Wynaad,  Bengal  and  Assam. 

1.  LePEDOCEPHAIiICHTHYS  THEBMALIS. 

Colitis  thermalis,  Cuv.  and  Yah,  xviii,  p.  78. 

Lepidocephalichthys  thermalis,  Bleeker  in  Yerh.  Holl.  Maat.  Haar.  1864,  Cyprin. 
and  Cobit.  Ceylon,  p.  6,  t.  i.  f.  1 ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  364 ; Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc. 
1869,  p.  383. 
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Colitis  Mysorensis,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.,  1849,  p.  332. 

Platacanthus  ayrensis,  Day,  Pishes  of  Malabar,  p.  201,  pi.  14,  f.  i. 

Assaree,  Tam. ; Jubbi  cowri,  Uriah  ; Bdlu,  Hind. 

B.  III.  D.  3/6.  P.  7.  V.  7.  A.  2/5.  C.  16. 

Length  of  head  1/11,  of  caudal  1/8,  height  of  body  1/8  of  the  total 
length.  Barbels  eight,  the  longest  extending  to  below  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orbit.  Suborbital  spine,  strong.  Fins. — Origin  of  dorsal  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  ventral,  and  nearer  the  root  of  the  caudal  than  the  snout. 
Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  The  inner  pectoral  ray  is  modified  in  adult 
males  into  a flat  osseous  spine  which  is  used  for  diving  down  into  the  mud. 
Scales  distinct.  I found  2,500  eggs  in  one  female.  Colours,  sandy,  with 
irregular  blotches  on  the  lateral  line,  and  others  along  the  bach  ; a black 
spot  generally  exists,  at  the  base  of  the  upper  half  of  the  caudal  fin.  Dorsal 
fin  with  black  spots,  caudal  with  four  bands.  A dark  streak  often  extends 
from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  snout. 

1 lab. — Southern  India,  the  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon. 

2.  LEPIBOCEPHABICHTHYS  BALGAKA. 

Colitis  lalgara,  Ham.  Buch.,  Pish.  Gang.  pp.  350,  394  j Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii  p.  74. 

Schistura  lalgara,  McClell.,  Ind,  Cyp.,  p.  307,  pi.  53,  f.  2.  (from  H.  B.’s  MS.). 

„ aculeata,  McClell , 1.  o.  p.  307  ; Cuv.  and  Val.  xviii,  p.  70. 

Lepidocephalichthys  lalgara,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  365 ; Day,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  70. 

? Colitis  Camaticus,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.,  1849,  p.  331. 

Jubbi  cowri,  Uriah. 

B.  III.  D.  2/6.  V.  7.  A.  2/5.  „ 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  preceding.  Suborbital  spine  small, 
and  decreasing  with  age.  Dorsal  fin  not  in  advance  of  the  ventrals  ; caudal 
cut  square.  In  one  male  specimen,  taken  in  the  Ganges  at  Hardwar,  the 
inner  pectoral  ray  was  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  last  species.  Colours, 
clouded  with  brown  along  the  back,  lighter  on  the  abdomen ; the  whole  of 
the  body  dotted  over  with  lines  of  black  spots  ; a black  mark  at  the  top  of 
the  base  of  the  caudal.  Six  to  eight  rows  of  spots  along  the  dorsal  fin,  and 
about  ten  sinuous  and  broken  up  lines  of  spots  on  the  caudal. 

Hub. — India  generally.  In  some  specimens  from  the  Soane  river,  the 
mandibular  barbels  are  sub-divided. 

Genus.  7.  Botia,  Gray. 

Bymenophysa,  McClelland. 

Body  oblong,  compressed,  with  the  dorsal  prof  le  more  or  less  convex. 
Fyes  with  a free,  circular  eyelid.  Barbels  six  to  eight ; if  six,  all  are 
on  the  snout  and  upper  jaw,  if  eight  the  extra  ones  are  on  the  mandible. 
A bifid,  erectile,  suborbital  spine  present.  Dorsal  fin  commences  anterior 
to  the  root  of  the  ventral ; caudal  forked.  Air  bladder  in  two  divisions,  the 
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anterior  being  partially  enclosed  in  a bony  capsule,  whilst  the  posterior  por- 
tion floats  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Geographical  distribution. — Found,  in  the  plains  and  hills  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Barma. 

Synopsis  OP  SPECIES. 

1.  Botia  nebnlosa,  D.  3/12,  A.  2/5,  Barbels  six.  Darjiling. 

2.  Botia  dario,  D.  3/10,  A.  2/6.  Barbels  eight.  Bengal,  N.  TV.  Provinces,  Oachar. 

3.  Botia  hymenophysa,  D.  13 — 15,  A.  8.  Barbels  six.  Barma. 

4.  Botia  Almorhce,  D.  12,  A.  8.  Barbels  eight.  Almorah. 

5.  Botia  rostrata,  D.  12,  A.  8.  Barbels  eight.  Assam. 

6.  Botia  Berdmorei,  D.  2/9,  A.  2/5.  Barbels  eight.  Darjiling. 

7.  Botia  histrionicu,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  Barbels  eight.  Pegu. 

1.  Botia  nebuiosa. 

Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.,  1860,  p.  165  j Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soe.  1869,  p.  550. 

B.  III.  D.  3/12.  P.  13.  V.  8.  A.  2/5.  C.  17. 

• Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes, — in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head,  two  diameters  from 
the  end  of  the  snout,  and  the  same  distance  apart.  Colours, — brownish, 
with  a leaden  band  along  the  side.  Dorsal  and  caudal  barred  in  spots. 
An  ocellus  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. 

Sab.- — Darj  iling. 

2.  Botia  daeio. 

Cohit  is  dario,  Ham.  Bucli.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  354,  394,  pi.  29,  f.  9a  ; *Cnv.  and 
Val,,  xviii,  p.  85;  Bleeker,  Verh.  Bat  Gen.  Ned.  Ind.,  xxv.  Beng.  and  Hind.  p.  143; 
McClell.  Ind.  Cyp,  pp  306,  444,  pi  61,  f.  8. 

? Cobitisgeto,  Ham.  Buch.,  1.  o.  pp.  355,  394,  pi.  xi,  f.  96;  Cuv.  and  Yal.  xviii, 
p.  84 ; McClo’ll.,  Ind  Cyp.  pp.  306,  444,  pi.  61,  f.  9. 

Botia  dario,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  366. 

ISahinga,  Panj.;  Buck  tea,  Hind. ; Shee-nharo,  Sind. 

B.  III.  D.  -5-.  P.  14.  V.  8.  A.  2/6.  C.  19. 

9—10 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes — small,  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  head,  and  from  H to  2 diameters  apart.  Barbels  eight.  Posterior 
portion  of  air  vessel  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Colours  ; seven  or  eight 
oblique  hands  descend  from  the  back  to  the  abdomen,  and  two  or  three,  or 
even  more,  cross  either  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin.  In  some  specimens,  especially 
from  the  Jumna,  there  are  about  five  vertical  bands,  which  arch  superiorly 
so  as  to  coalesce  with  the  next  on  either  side,  between  each  arch  is  an 
intermediate  vertical  blotch.  Sometimes  there  are  two  bars  on  the  pectoral 
and  the  same  number  on  the  ventral  fins. 

Sab. — Bengal,  N.  W.  Provinces  and  the  Panjab,  also  Cachar.  I have 
generally  taken  it  in  the  rivers  of  the  plains,  except  in  the  Sind  bills 
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3.  Botia  hymenophysa. 

Oobitis  hymenopliysa,  Bleeker,  Nat.  Tyd.  Ned.  Ind.  iii,  p.  602. 

Hymenophym  Macclellamli,  Bleeker,  Cyp.  Prod.  p.  63. 

Botia  hymenopliysa,  Bleeker,  Atl.  Ich.  Cypr.  p.  6,  t.  i,  f . 2 ; Gunther,  Cat.  vii,  p.  368. 

Nga-tha-lay-doh  and  Shoay-zagay , Burmese. 

B.  III.  D.  -1 V.  8.  A.  2/6. 

11—13 

length  of  head  nearly  1/4  of  the  total  length.  Eyes — slightly  behind 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head.  Suborbital  spine  small,  only  reaching 
to  below  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Barhels  six.  Colours  brownish,  with  eleven 
darker  cross  hands. 

Hah. — The  northern  portions  of  British  and  also  Upper  Burma. 

4.  Botia  Almobhaj. 

Gray,  Zool.  Misc.  1831,  p.  8 ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  367. 

Botia  grandis,  Gray  and  Hardw.  Ind.  Zool.  j*  Cuv.  and  Yal.,  xviii,  p.86  ; McClell. 
Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  ii,  p.  586. 

B.  III.  D.  12.  V.  8.  A.  8. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  height  ofbody  nearly  1/4  of  the  length,  excluding  the 
caudal  tin.  Eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head,  2 diameters  apart. 
Snout  pointed,  half  as  long,  as  the  head.  Suborbital  spine  extending  nearly  or 
quite  to  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Barhels  eight.  Free 
portion  of  the  tail  as  deep  as  long.  Fins  ; — dorsal  commences  midway  between 
the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Colours  ; — body  reticulated 
with  brown,  the  yellow  ground  colour  being  broken  up  into  spots  ; all  the 
fins  with  more  or  less  regular  brown  cross  hands,  three  or  four  on  each 
caudal  lobe,  three  across  the  anal  fin,  and  about  six  across  the  pectoral. 

Hab. — Almorah. 

5.  Botia  eosteata. 

Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  367. 

B.  III.  D.  12,  P.  14,  V.  8,  A.  8. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  ofbody  1/5  of  the  total  length. 
Eyes, — diameter  2/15  of  length  of  head,  4 diameters  from  end  of  snout ; 
interorbital  space  not  quite  equal  to  2 diameters  of  the  orbit.  Snout  pointed, 
longer  than  the  remaining  portion  of  the  head.  Suborbital  spine  not 
extending  to  below  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Barhels  eight. 
Depth  of  free  portion  of  tail  li  in  its  length.  Fins  ; — dorsal  arises  midway 
between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which 
last  has  sharp  lobes.  Colours  ; — body  with  irregular  and  partly  confluent 
brown  cross  bands,  which  enclose  variously  sized  round  yellowish  spots. 
Dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  two,  pectoral,  ventral,  and  each  lobe  of  the  caudal 
with  three,  black  cross  hands. 

Hab. — Bengal  and  Assam. 
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6.  Botca  Berdmorei. 

Syncrossus  Berdmorei,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  Bongal,  I860,  p.  166. 

Botia  Berdmorei,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  519. 

B.  III.  D.  3/9,  P.  13,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes  ; diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters  from  end  of  snout 
and  apart.  Suborbital  spine  damaged  in  the  unique  example.  Barbels 
eight,  j Fins  ; dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  snout  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  anal  fin.  Colours , brownish,  with  a leaden  band  along  the 
side.  Dorsal  and  caudal  barred  in  spots.  An  ocellus  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. 

Sab. — Darjiling  and  Bengal  generally. 

7.  Botia  histrionica. 

Blyth,  J.  A S.  of  Bongal,  1860,  p.  166  j Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  550. 

B.  in.  D.  2/8,  P.  15,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  0.  19. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total  length. 
Eyes ; diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  2£  diameters  from  end  of  snout,  2 
diameters  apart.  Suborbital  spine  not  very  strong,  extending  to  opposite 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Barbels,  eight.  Fins  ; dorsal  commences 
nearer  to  the  caudal  than  to  the  end  of  the  snout.  Caudal  forked.  Colow  s, 
olive,  with  five  dark  vertical  bands  on  the  body,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
head.  All  the  fins  with  two  broad  brown  bands. 

Sab. — Pegu. 

Genus.  Jerdonla,*  Day. 

Platacanthus,  sp.  Day. 

Body  elongated,  and  moderately  compressed.  Eight  barbels,  two  of  which 
are  mandibular.  A free,  erectile,  bifid,  suborbital  spine.  Dorsal  fin  long 
(twenty -seven  branched  rays),  commencing  before  the  centrals  ; the  internal 
ray  of  the  pectoral  fin  modified  into  a fiat  osseous  spine ; caudal  slightly 
emarginate. 

Geographical  distribution.  Madras  Presidency. 

The  single  species. 

1.  J erdonia  maculata,  D.  3/27,  A.  3/6.  Madras. 

1.  Jerdonta  macttlata. 

Platacanthus  rmculatus,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  911,  and  1870,  p.  700. 

B.  III.  D.  3/27,  P.  5/1,  Y.  8,  A.  3/6,  C.  21. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/6  of  the  total 
Ien°-th.  Eyes  ; diameter  1/6  of  length  of  head,  two  diameters  from  end  of 
snout.  Dorsal  profile  ascends  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Sub- 
orbital spine  reaches  to  beneath  the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  Scales,  small, 

* This  name  has  been  also  applied  in  Conohology  and  Ornithology,  [Editor.] 
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but  distinct.  Colours,  greyish,  becoming  dirty  white  along  the  abdomen.  A 
dark  lateral  band  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  tail ; along  its  first  half  are 
three  black  spots,  whilst  the  whole  extent  of  the  back  is  irregularly  lineated. 
Fins,  yellow.  Dorsal  with  four  black  bands.  Caudal  with  three  bands  and 
a dark  margin.  A black  mark  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  with  a smaller  one 
above  and  another  below  it. 

Mob. — Madras. 

B.  Without  an  erectile  spine  near  the  orbit. 

Genus.  9.  Nemacheiiiis,  v.  Mass. 

Acnura  and  Acourus,  Swains. 

Acanthocobitis,  Peters. 

Dody  elongated.  Dorsal  profile  nearly  horizontal.  Darbels  eight  or 
six,  when  the  former  number  is  present,  the  extra  pair  belongs  to  the 
posterior  nostril,  none  on  the  mandibles.  No  spine  on  the  head.  Dorsal 
fin  of  moderate  length,  or  short,  situated  opposite  the  ventrals. 

This  genus  has  been  subdivided  into  those  species  which  have  upwards 
of  twelve  dorsal  rays,  (Acanthocobitis),  and  those  with  less  than  twelve.  As 
this  arbitrary  division  is  not  a natural  one,  it  is  not  adopted  here.  Another 
subdivision  has  been  instituted  into  those  in  which  the  tail  is  forked,  and 
those  in  which  it  is  entire.  The  genus  may,  however,  be  subdivided  into 
those  with  eight  and  those  with  six  barbels. 

Geographical  distribution. — Fresh  waters  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Barma. 

Synopsis  op  species. 

A.  With  eight  barbels. 

1.  N’crmcheilm  Evetsa/rdi,  D.  2/7,  A.  2/5.  Greenish,  with  small  dark  blotches. 
Tuna  (in  the  Dakhin). 

B.  With  six  barbels. 

2.  „ paxonaceus,  D.  2/15,  A.  2/5.  Body  barred';  caudal  wedge-shaped. 

Assam  and  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

3.  „ wrophthalimis,  D.  14,  A.  7.  Body  with  cross  bands ; caudal 

emarginate,  and  with  rounded  angles.  Ceylon. 

4.  „ botia,  D.  8/11,  A.  2/5.  Body  irregularly  blotched.  Caudal  emar— 

ginate.  Throughout  India,  except  in  the  South. 

2 3 

5.  „ BupelU,  D.  -jjj-,  A.  8.  Short  bars  along  the  lateral  line.  Caudal 

emarginate.  Puna. 

6*  „ moreh,  D.  A.  7.  Bars  along  the  side  of  the  body.  Caudal 

wedge-sbaped.  Puna. 

1*  „ monoceros,  D.  12.  A.  6.  Caudal  and  dorsal  fins  barred.  Caudal 

rounded.  Assam. 

8.  „ aweus,  D.  2/10,  A.  2/5.  Immature  blotched  ; caudal  and  dorsal 

fins  barred.  Caudal  forked.  Jabbalptir. 

9.  i,  rupicola,  D.  , A.  2/5.  Eleven  to  seventeen  brown  bands  on 
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the  body,  as  wide  or  wider  than  the  ground  oolonr.  Dorsal  and  caudal  banded  or  spot- 
tod.  Caudal  forked.  India  generally,  except  Sind  and  the  South. 

10.  „ semiarmatus,  D.  3/8,  A.  2/5.  Irregular  spots  and  bars  on  the 

body  and  fins.  Caudal  forked.  Nilgherries. 

11.#  n tenuicauda,  D.  11,  A,  7.  Mottled  and  spotted  with  brown.  Caudal 

forked.  Tibet. 

12.  „ eondltemans,  D.  2/9,  A.  2/5.  Ten  to  eleven  vortical  bands,  with 

intermediate  ones  superiorly.  Dorsal  and  caudal  spotted.  Caudal  ontire.  Tenasserim 
provinces, 

13.  „ Ladacensis,  D.  11,  A.  7.  Nine  blackish  bars  across  the  back. 

Caudal  rounded.  Tibet. 

14  nonata,  D.  3/7,  A.  1/5.  Eleven  to  thirteen  dark  zones  encircle  the 

back,  not  meeting  on  the  abdomen  and  not  half  the  width  of  the  ground  colour.  Caudal 
forked.  Assam,  Bengal,  N.  W.  Provinces. 

15.  „ subfuscus,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  Ten  brawn  zones  encircling  the  body, 

and  wider  than  the  ground  colour.  Caudal  slightly  forked.  Upper  Assam  and  Ba/rma. 

16.  „ sinuatus,  D.gig,  A.  2/5.  Vertical  brown  bands,  with  shorter 

intermediate  ones.  Dorsal  and  caudal  barrod.  Caudal  cut  square.  Wynaad. 

17.  „ Stolictskce,  D.  3/7,  A.  2/5.  Spotted  and  marbled  with  brown. 

Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  Tibet. 

18.  „ chlorosoma,  D.  3/6,  A.  2/5.  A darkish  line  long  the  middle  of  the 

body.  Caudal  cut  square.  Upper  Assam  a/nd  Kistna  river. 

19.  „ phoxocheila,  D.  2 A A.  2/5.  Upper  Assam. 

20.  „ serpentarius,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  A dark  baud  from  snout  through  the 

eye  to  the  base  of  dorsal  fin. 

21.  microps,  D.  11,  A.  7.  Sixteen  to  seventeen  cross  bands  on  the 

back,  and  vermiculated  stripes  on  the  body.  Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  Tibet. 

22.  „ striatus,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  Numerous  narrow  vertical  bands. 

Caudal  slightly  forked.  Wyn aad. 

23.  „ mugah,  D.  2/7,  A.  ^ Fifteen  brown  bands,  one  third  as  wido 

as  the  ground  colour.  Caudal  forked.  Cossy  '>  iver, 

24.  „ notostigma,  D.  2/8,  A.  Dark  blotches.  Caudal  forked.  Ceylon 

and  Southern  India.  „ , , , . , _ , . 

25.  „ montanus,  D.  3/7,  A.  2/5.  Twelve  vertical  brown  bands.  Caudal 

forked.  Himalayas. 

26.  „ spilopterus,  D.  2/7,  A.  2/5.  Eleven  to  fifteen  irregular  bands. 

Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  Himalayas,  Assam  and  Cochin  China. 

gy  savona,  D.  — , A.  2/5.  Ten  to  twelve  very  narrow  white  bands. 

Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  Ramiganj  m Bengal.  ......  „ , 

28  Beavarvi,  D.  10,  A.  7.  Dark  bands,  wider  than  interspace.  Caudal 

forked.  Cossy  river. 

29t  „ Denisonii,  D.  g_9, 

zones  Caudal  forked.  Nilgherry  and  Coorg  hills. 

30‘  triangularis,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  Seven  black  edged  triangular  bands. 

Caudal  emarginate.  Travancore  hills. 


2 , A.  2/5.  Nine  to  twelve  yellowish  olive  vertical 
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31. *  „ mannoratus,  D.  10,  A.  7.  Mottled  with  brown.  Caudal  some- 

what oonvex.  Kashmir. 

32.  „ GriffUhii,  D.  10,  A.  7.  Marbled  with  brownish  black.  Caudal 

emarginate.  Assam. 

33.  ,,  corica,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  About  thirteen  blotches  along  the  side. 

Caudal  forked.  N.  E.  Bengal,  Panjab  and  Assam. 

34.  „ Gumtheri,  D.  2/8,  A.  2/5.  Reticulated  with  brown.  Caudal 

lobed.  Nilgherries. 

35.  „ Bbjthvi,  D.  2/7,  A.  2/5.  Brownish.  Caudal  forked.  India  ? 

36.  „ Butcmensis,  D.  9,  A.  7.  Caudal  rounded.  Butdn. 

37.  „ rubripinnis,  D.  2/6,  A.  2/5.  Nine  vertical  bars.  Caudal  emargi- 

nate. Malabar. 


38. *  ,,  turio,  D.  8,  (10  ?)  A.  7.  Spotted  and  blotched.  Caudal  emargh 

nate.  Assam. 

39. *  guttatus,  D.  8.  Dark  blotches.  Caudal  entire.  Upper  Assam. 


1.  Nemacheilus  Evezardi, 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  12,  Y.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/6  of  the  total 
length.  Egos  in  the  commencement  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  head.  Head 
broad,  its  width  equalling  its  length  without  the  snout,  which  is  rounded. 
No  spine  on  the  head.  Barbels  well  developed,  one  pair  of  nasal,  two  pair  of 
rostral  and  one  pair  of  maxillary.  Fins  ; dorsal  commences  opposite  to  the 
ventrals  and  midway  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base 
of  the  caudal ; upper  edge  of  dorsal  fm  slightly  convex ; pectoral  longer 
than  the  head,  and  reaching  three  quarters  of  the  distance  to  the  base  of 
the  ventral.  Caudal  rounded.  Scales,  very  minute.  Lateral  line,  absent. 
Colours,  greenish  with  small  dark  blotches. 

Hah. — Puna.  A single  specimen  received  amongst  a collection  which 
Colonel  Evezard  assisted  in  procuring. 


2.  Nemacheilus  pavonaceus. 

Cobitis  pavonacea,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  305,  437,  pi.  62,  fig.  1 ; *Cuv.  and 
Val.,  xviii,  p.  37. 

Nemacheilus  pavonaceus,  #Gunthor,  Catal.  vii,  p.  348. 

Cobitis  semizonata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.,  1860,  p.  171. 

Nemacheilus  semizonatus,  *Giinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  348. 

Cobitis  rubuUpimmis,  Blyth,  1.  c.,  p.  170. 

Nemacheilus  rubidipinnis,  * Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  348. 

Acanthocobitis  longipinnis,  Peters,  Mon.  Ak.  Wiss.  Berl.  for  1861. 

B.  III.  D.  ~Ta’Y-  8’  A-2/5’  19‘ 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/6  of  the  total 
length.  Byes  ; diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters  from  end  of 
snout.  In  some  specimens  the  pre-orbital  forms  a blunt  spine.  Bins ; 
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dorsal  commences  nearer  to  tlie  snout  than  to  the  base  of  caudal,  which  latter 
is  slightly  emarginate.  Colours  ; body  crossed  by  about  twenty  half  bars  of 
a darkish  grey  ; a dark  ocellus  surrounded  by  a light  margin  exists  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  and  caudal  barred. 

Hal. — Assam  and  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

3.  NEMACHEIlirS  BEOPHTHALKTTS. 

Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  848. 

B.  III.  D.  14,  P.  13,  Y.  8,  A.  7,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head,  of  caudal,  and  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total  length. 
Eyes ; diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  H diameters  from  end  of  snout. 
Body,  compressed.  Free  portion  of  tail  as  deep  as  long.  Pre-orbital  termi- 
nates posteriorly  in  a slight  and  obtuse  projection  below  the  eye,  either 
moveable,  or  concealed  by  the  skin.  Fins  ; origin  of  dorsal  midway  between 
the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  latter  is  emarginate  with 
rounded  angles.  Scales,  distinct.  lateral  line,  incomplete.  Colour's  ; from 
ten  to  thirteen  dark  brown  cross  bands,  somewhat  lighter  in  the  middle, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  yellow  streaks  of  ground  colour. 
Head  spotted  with  brown.  A black,  white  edged,  ocellus  on  the  base  of  the 
upper  caudal  lobe.  Dorsal  and  caudal  with  six  transverse  series  of  black 
dots. 

Hal. — Ceylon. 


4.  Nemacheii/es  botia. 

Colitis  botia,  Ham.  Buck.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp  850,  391 ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  72. 
„ Ultimo,  Ham.  Buoh.,  1.  c.  pp.  358,  395  ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p 35. 

„ bimucronata,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp„  pp.  304, 435,  pi.  51 , fig.  4,  (from  H.  B.’s  MS.) 

„ ocellata,  McClell.,  1.  e.  pp.  304,  436,  pi.  51,  fig.  6,  (from  H.  B.’s  MS.) 

Nemacheilus  botia , Giintlier,  Catal.  vii,  p.  349 ; Day,  P.  Z.  S.,  1869,  p.  382. 

Bil-turi,  Assam  ; Soon-da-lee,  Panj. 

B.  III.  D.  3/11,  P.  11,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

Height  of  body  1/G  of  the  total  length.  Pre-orbital  has  in  some 
specimens  a projection  which  is  moveable  below  the  orbit,  (N.  lotia),  whilst 
hi  others  it  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  skin  (N.  Ultimo).  Colours,  greyish, 
with  from  12  to  14  short  bars  on  the  lateral  line,  and  a number  of  irregular 
blotches  above  it.  Dorsal  fin  spotted ; caudal  with  about  seven  irregular 
bars,  and  a black  ocellus  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  base  of  the  fin. 

JJal. Throughout  India,  except  its  most  southern  portion. 

The  Colitis  scalurigina,  McClell.,  described  from  one  of  H.  B.’s  draw- 
ings may  he  this  species,  badly  delineated,  the  ocellus  at  the  base  of  the 
caudal  and  the  bars  on  that  fin  not  being  distinctly  shown. 
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5.  Nemacheixus  Rotexxi. 

Colitis  Bupelli  (?)  Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ii,  p.  366,  pi.  64,  fig.  1. 

B.  III.  D.  ?=?,  P.  12,  V.  8,  A.  8,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  1 fyes,  slightly  before  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head,  2|  dia- 
meters from  end  of  snout.  Head  pointed,  four  moderately  developed  rostral 
and  two  maxillary  barbels.  Fins  ; dorsal  arises  midway  between  the  snout 
and  base  of  the  caudal  which  is  slightly  forked  ; the  upper  margin  of  the 
dorsal  fin  straight.  Scales,  moderately  developed.  Lateral  line,  distinct. 
Colours,  greenish  yellow  except  the  abdomen  which  is  white,  short  brown 
bars  along  the  lateral  line,  and  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  barred. 
Caudal  with  four  posteriorly  directed  Y-shaped  brown  bars.  A black  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  caudal  lobe. 

Mob. — Rivers  near  Puna  (in  the  Dakhin). 

6. *  Nehacheixus  moeeh. 

Colitis  morel,  Sykes,  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  ii,  p.  366. 

B.  III.  D.  S,  P.  12,  V.  8,  A.  7,  C.  19. 

Head  said  to  be  more  pointed  than  in  the  last  species.  Fins  ; tail  wedge- 
shaped.  Scales,  minute.  Colours  ; more  dark  blotches  on  the  head  than  in 
jY.  Bupelli.  The  transverse  dark  marks  on  the  body  are  not  (?  now) 
arranged  along  the  lateral  line  and  over  the  back,  alternating  with  each 
other.  The  fins  have  a very  light  orange  tinge, 

Mab. — Mota  Mola  river  at  Puna. 

7.*  Nemacheixtts  monoceeos. 

Colitis  monoceros,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  305,  438,  pi.  52,  fig.  2 j #Cuv.  and 
Val.,  xviii,  p.  38. 

Nemachilus  monoceros,  #Giinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  358. 

B.  III.  D.  12,  P.  12,  Y.  8,  A.  6,  C.  18. 

Length  of  head  1/4  of  the  total  without  the  caudal  fin.  A short  blunt 
spine  on  the  snout.  Fins  (according  to  the  figure)  ; upper  margin  of 
dorsal  nearly  straight,  caudal  rounded.  Colours  ; body  greenish  yellow  with 
a silvery  lustre,  opercles  tinged  with  green.  Caudal  and  dorsal  streaked 
with  numerous  small  brown  bars. 

Ilab. — Assam. 

8.  Nemacheixus  aueexs. 

B.  III.  D.  2/10,  P.  15,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head,  of  caudal  and  pectoral  1/5,  height  of  body  2/13  of  the 
total  length.  Eyes,  large,  not  prominent,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  head  and  1)  diameters  from  the  end  of  snout.  Snout  very 
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obtuse,  the  pro-orbital  (in  the  adult)  ending  posteriorly  in  a free  blunt  pro- 
cess. Width  of  head  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Free  portion  of  tail  as  high 
as  long.  Barbels  elongated,  the  internal  rostral  pair  reaching  to  the  eye,  the 
external  to  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  to  beyond  its  hind 
margin.  Fins ; dorsal  commences  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  and 
in  the  adult  midway  between  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  but  in 
the  immature  nearer  to  the  former  ; the  pectoral  reaches  to  above  the  ven- 
tral, and  the  anal  when  laid  flat  extends  to  the  root  of  the  caudal,  which 
last  is  forked  in  its  last  fourth  with  sharp  lobes.  Scales,  very  distinct. 
Lateral  line,  ceases  opposite  the  posterior  end  of  the  base  of  the  dorsal. 
Colours,  light,  with  a green  tinge  and  destitute  of  marks  on  tho  body  in  the 
mature,  but  in  the  young  there  is  a row  of  seven  or  eight  dark  blotches 
along  the  middle  of  the  body  as  wide  as  the  ground  colour,  whilst  superiorly 
there  are  intermediate  blotches  extending  downwards  from  the  back.  Fins 
and  the  barbels  of  a deep  orange  colour,  a dark  ocellus  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  caudal  lobe,  and  5 or  6 7 shaped  bars  on  tho  tail.  Several  rows  of 
black  spots  along  the  dorsal  fin.  A dark  streak  from  the  eye  down  the 
snout. 

Sab. — Jabbalpur,  specimens  obtained  in  September  18/1  were  full 
of  ova. 

9.  Nemachehtis  ioxpicota. 

Scliistura  mpicola,  McClell.,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.,  vii,  pi.  pi.  65,  fig.  8,  and  Ind.  Cyp. 
pp.  309,  pi.  57,  fig.  3. 

Colitis  rapeouXa,  *Cnv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  10. 

Nemachilus  rupecula,  Gunther,  vii,  p.  351. 

33.  III.  D.  JL,  P.  10,  V.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5  to  1/6,  height  of  body  1/5  to  1/6  of 
the  total  length.  Byes  small,  diameter  1/7  of  the  length  of  the  head  and 
situated  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  or  more  anteriorly  in  young  specimens. 
Head,  broad,  depressed.  Barbels,  short  but  stout.  Fins  ; dorsal  commences 
midway  between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin.  Pectoral  reaches  above  half  way  to  the  root  of  the  ventral ; 
caudal  with  rounded  lobes  in  the  adult,  more  pointed  in  the  young.  Free 
portion  of  tho  tail  as  deep  as  long.  Scales,  minute.  Colours ; eleven  to 
seventeen  vertical  brown  bands,  each  from  as  wide  to  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  buff  interspaces.  Caudal  with  a black  band  at  its  base,  and  four  or  five 
irregular  bars.  Dorsal  with  a black  base  and  a black  mark  between  its  two 
first  rays,  the  fin  also  spotted  with  black,  the  other  fins  with  badly  marked 
bands. 

Jlah. — Bengal,  N.  W.  Provinces,  Panjab,  Assam,  and  the  Himalayas  j 
attaining  3J  inches  in  length. 
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The  appearance  of  this  fish  alters  considerably  with  age.  In  the  young 
the  head  is  only  2/3  as  wide  as  long,  hut  the  two  dimensions  are  equal  in  the 
adult. 

10.  Nemactieiots  semiaematus. 

Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  1867,  p.  286 ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  353. 

B.  III.  D.  3/8,  P.  12,  V.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  18. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/11  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes  ; diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  1-J  diameters  from  end  of 
snout,  1 diameter  apart.  A cartilaginous  knob  on  pre-orbital.  Free  portion 
of  tail  as  deep  as  long.  Fins  ; origin  of  dorsal  nearer  the  snout  than  the 
base  of  the  caudal.  Pectoral  as  long  as  the  head,  the  basal  half  of  some 
of  its  rays  being  generally  stiffened  by  osseous  matter.  Caudal  lobed  in  its 
last  half.  Scales,  indistinct.  Lateral  line,  complete.  Colours,  light 
brown,  with  numerous  irregularly  shaped  spots  and  bars  proceeding  from  the 
back  towards  the  lateral  line  ; head  brownish,  with  a dark  lipe  from  the 
snout  through  the  orbit.  Dorsal  lin  with  about  three  rows  of  dark  spots ; 
caudal  irregularly  barred  ; a dark  line  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  back. 

I lab. — Bowani  and  Sigur  rivers  along  the  base  of  the  Nilgherry  hills- ; 
also  imported  into  tanks  on  those  mountains. 

11. *  NeMACHEJXTTS  TENET CAUDA. 

Colitis  tcmicaucla,  Stein.,  Verb.  Zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1866,  p.  792,  t.  17,  fig.  3. 

Ncmacldlus  tenmcauda,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  357. 

B.  III.  D.  11,  V.  8,  A.  7. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/5,  height  of  body  less  than  1/5  of  the  length,, 
without  the  caudal.  Free  portion  of  tail  very  low,  its  depth  being  rather 
less  than  1/3  of  its  length.  Fins ; upper  margin  of  dorsal  oblique,  with 
its  anterior  angle  rounded ; it  arises  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  caudal  than  to 
the  end  of  the  snout.  Pectoral  extends  rather  above  half  the  distance 
to  the  base  of  the  ventral.  Caudal  emarginate.  Scales,  absent.  Colours  ; 
upper  part  of  side,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  irregularly  mottled  with  brown, 
and  some  spots  along  the  sides. 

Mai. — Tibet. 

12.  N EMACTTETLUS  ZONADTEENANS. 

CobiUs  eonalterrums,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  of  B.  1860,  p.  172. 

Nemacheihis  xonaltemans,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  551. 

B.  III.  D.  2/9,  A.  2/5. 

Eyes  of  moderate  size,  rather  above  one  diameter  from  end  of  snout. 
Fins  ; dorsal  commences  rather  nearer  the  snout  than  the  base  of  the  caudal, 
which  latter  is  entire.  Scales,  distinct.  Colours ; ton  to  eleven  bars  descend 
down  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  body  to  the  abdomen,  with  intermediate 
half  bands  superiorly  between  them.  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins  spotted  in  bands. 

Mai. — Tenasserim  Provinces. 
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13.  NEMACHEIIVS  LADACENSIS. 

Nemacliilus  ladacensis,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  356. 

B.  III.  D.  11,  V.  8,  A.  7. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  height  of  body  less  than  1/5  of  the  total  length 
without  the  caudal  fin.  Eyes  ; diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters 
from  end  of  snout.  Snout  obtuse.  Free  portion  of  tail  one-fourth  as  high 
as  long.'  Fins;  upper  margin  of  dorsal  oblique,  with  its  anterior  angle 
rounded,  commencing  nearer  the  end  of  the  snout  than  the  root  of  the 
caudal,  which  latter  is  roimded.  Pectoral  extends  rather  above  half  way  to 
the  base  of  the  ventral.  All  the  fins  are  somewhat  elongated.  Scales , 
absent.  Colours,  reddish  olive,  with  about  nine  blackish  bars  across  the 
hack,  a few  small  scattered  spots  upon  the  sides  and  caudal  fin. 

Hal. — Tibet,  from  whence  the  single  typical  specimen,  three  inches 
long,  was  procured. 

14.  Nemacheilvs  zonata. 

Schistu/ra  sonata,  Mc.CIell.,  Ini  Cyp.,  pp.  308,  441,  pi.  53,  fig.  1. 

Cobitis  sonata,  *Cnv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  39. 

B.  III.  D.  3/7,  P.  11,  Y.  8,  A.  1/5,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/6,  of  dorsal  fin  a 
little  above  1/6  of  the  total  length.  Eyes  ; diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head, 
and  situated  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  Snout  rather  compressed.  Ji Ur- 
iels well  developed,  being  about  as  long  as  the  orbit.  Fins;  dorsal  com- 
mences rather  nearer  the  base  of  the  caudal,  than  the  end  of  the  snout. 
Caudal  forked.  Colours  ; eleven  to  thirteen  dark  zones  encircle  the  back, 
but  they  do  not  meet  on  the  abdomen,  and  are  not  half  the  width  of  the 
ground  colour. 

Hal. — Upper  Assam,  Bengal,  and  N.  W.  Provinces. 

15.  Nemacheimjs  SUIil'USCUS. 

Schistura  subfusca,  Mc.CIell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  308,  443,  pi.  53,  fig.  5. 

Cobitis  subfuscus , *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  80. 

Nemachilus  subfuscus , *Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  351. 

Cobitis  cincticwuda,  Blytl),  J.  A.  S.  of  B.  1 800,  p.  17-. 

Nnnacheilns  cincticauda,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  55-. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  11,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  pectoral  1/5,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  1/7 
of  the  total  length.  Eyes,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head, 
3 diameters  from  end  of  snout,  H diameters  apart.  Barlels  well  developed, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  orbit.  No  projection  on  the  pre-orbital.  The  free 
portion  of  the  tail  longer  than  high.  Fins  ; dorsal  with  its  upper  margin 
straight,  it  arises  midway  between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  which  last  is  slightly  emarginate.  Pectoral  extends 
25 
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three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  ventral.  Scales,  minute.  Colours,  yel- 
lowish, with  ten  regular  brown  zones  encircling  the  body  and  broader  than  the 
ground  colour  ; a dark  bar  at  the  base  of  the  caudal,  and  a dark  band  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  mouth.  Dorsal  with  some  black  spots. 

Having  obtained  numerous  specimens  in  Barma,  since  my  paper  in  the 
Proc.  Zool.  Society  was  published,  I have  been  enabled  to  compare  them 
with  Mr.  Blyth’s  typical  one,  and  Mc.Clelland’s  description  and  figure,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  their  specific  identity. 

Hal. — Upper  Assam  and  Barma. 

16.  Nemaciieilus  slx'uatus. 

Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1870,  p.  871. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8-9,  P.  12,  Y.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  18. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/6  of  the  total 
length.  Fyes,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head,  2 diameters 
from  end  of  snout,  If  diameters  apart.  Barbels,  long  and  thin.  Fins; 
dorsal  arises  slightly  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  and  midway  between  the 
snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  last  is  cut  square,  but  some  of  the 
outer  rays  are  rather  the  shortest.  Scales,  distinct.  Lateral  line  ceases 
opposite  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Colours,  olive,  with  irregular  vertical 
brown  bands,  having  shorter  intermediate  ones.  A black  ocellus  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  yellow,  with  three  or  four 
rows  of  black  spots.  Caudal  orange  with  four  ~y  shaped  bars,  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  however  is  inverted. 

Ilab. — Wynaad. 

17.  Nemacheieus  Stoliczk.e. 

Cobitis  StoUcxkce,  Stein.,  Verli.  Zool.-hot.  Ges.  Wien,  18G6,  p.  793,  t.  14,  fig.  2. 

Nemachilus  Stoliczhce,  # Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  360. 

B.  III.  D.  3/7,  V.  8,  A.  2/5. 

Length  of  head  1/5  of  total  without  the  caudal,  height  of  body  much 
less.  Fyes;  diameter  2/11  of  length  of  the  head.  Fins;  origin  of  dorsal 
nearer  root  of  caudal  than  end  of  snout,  its  upper  margin  oblique  with  the 
anterior  corner  rounded.  Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  Pectoral  extends  a 
little  above  half  way  to  the  root  of  the  ventral.  Scales,  absent.  Colours, 
darkish,  spotted  and  marbled  all  over  with  a darker  colour. 

Ilab. — Tibet,  15,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

18.  Nemaciieilus  chiobosoma. 

Cobitis  chlorosoma,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  305,  437,  t.  52,  fig.  3 ; *Cuv.  and 
VaL,  xvii ; p,  38. 

Wattara,  Tel. 

B.  III.  D.  3/6,  P.  11,  Y.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  16. 
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Length  of  head  1/7,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  2/11  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  high  up,  diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters  from 
end  of  snout,  | a diameter  apart.  Snout  somewhat  swollen,  barbels  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Fins ; dorsal  arises  midway 
between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  ol  the  caudal.  Uic 
anal  in  the  last  third  of  the  body.  Caudal  cut  square.  Scales,  distinct. 
Lateral  line,  absent.  Colours,  straw  coloured  with  a badly  developed  dark 
line  along  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  irregular  greyish  pencilling*  along 
the  back.  Pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  yellowish  ; dorsal  with  several  irre- 
gular and  badly  marked  black  bands.  Caudal  with  a dark  mark  at  its  base, 

and  several  irregularly  directed  vertical  bands. 

Hah. — Upper  Assam.  The  specimen  from  which  this  description  is  drawn 
up  was  taken  at  the  Bezwada  anicut  on  the  Kistna,  and  it  agrees  moderate- 
ly well  with  McClelland’s  figure  and  definition. 


19.  NEMACItEIUTS  riTOXOCHT.TLA. 

Colitis  phoxocheila,  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  305,  439,  t.  52,  fig.  4;  *Cuv.  and 
Val.,  xvii  ; p.  79. 

Nemachilus  photcocheila,  #Giinther,  Cat-.,  vii,  p.  361;  Day,  Pioc.  Zoo.  oc.  , 
p.  551. 


B.  III.  D.  2/9,  A.  2/5. 

Length  of  head  more  than  height  of  body.  Lyes,  situated  be  oie  e 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  2 diameters  from  end  of  snout. 
Snout  rather  depressed,  no  ridge  between  the  orbits.  Barbels  ; four  rostral, 
as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  and  two  shorter  maxillary  ones. 

Fins;  dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  anterior  margm  of  the  orbit 

and  the  base  of  the  anal,  and  slightly  hi  advance  of  the  ventral.  . The 
pectoral  does  not  reach  the  ventral,  nor  the  latter  the  anal.  Scales,  minute. 
The  two  specimens  from  which  this  description  was  drawn  up  were  labelled 
as  above  in  the  Calcutta  Museum,  but  their  colours  were  bleached,  whilst 
their  tails  were  destroyed.  The  caudal  fin  should  be  rounded  and  entire. 

McClelland’s  description  gives  an  apparently  different  fish  ; he  says  that 
the  head  is  raised  obliquely  as  in  the  Ferilamps,  but  this  is  a frequent 
post-mortem  appearance ; the  ridge  between  the  eyes  being  sharp  and  bony. 
Colours,  above  clouded  with  brown,  silvery  beneath,  with  a dark  nebulous 
streak  along  the  side.  Several  small  bars  across  the  caudal  fin. 

D.  8,  P.  8,  Y.  6,  A.  0,  C.  16,  and  according  McClelland  only  four  barbels, 
j Hah. — Mislinii  mountains  in  Northern  Assam. 


20.  Nemacheilus  SEKPENT  ABIES. 

Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  551. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  17,  V.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  19,  L.  1.  64,  L.  tr.  12/17. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  nearly  1/5  of  the 
total  length.  Eyes,  small,  behind  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head, 
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about  four  diameters  from  end  of  snout,  and  three  diameters  apart.  Snout, 
pointed.  .Barbels,  short,  the  maxillary  pair  the  longest.  Upper  lip  fim- 
briated. Scales,  distinct,  with  a raised  keel  along  their  centre.  Lateral 
line,  complete.  Fins ; dorsal  arises  slightly  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  and 
midway  between  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  its  upper  margin 
straight.  Pectoral  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  ventral,  and 
the  latter  above  half  way  to  the  anal.  Caudal  deeply  emarginate,  its  lobes 
pointed.  Colours,  brownish,  with  a wide  dark  chestnut  band  passing  from 
the  snout  through  the  orbit  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  last  has  a 
black  centre.  Caudal  deep  brown  with  white  margins.  A black  bar  across 
the  base  of  the  ventrals. 

Hub. — Doubtful,  three  specimens  are  in  the  Calcutta  Museum. 

21.  Nemacheilus  micbops. 

Cobitis  microps,  Stein,  Verh.  Zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1866,  p.  794,  t.  13,  f.  3. 

Nemachilus  nvicrops,  *Giintker,  Catal.  vii,  p.  357. 

B.  III.  D.  11,  V.  8,  A.  7. 

Length  of  head  1/5  of  total  without  the  caudal ; height  of  body  less. 
Eyes,  small,  in  middle  of  length  of  head.  Head,  broad,  depressed.  Snout, 
thick.  Fins ; dorsal  arises  rather  nearer  the  root  of  the  caudal  than  the 
end  of  the  snout.  Caudal  slightly  emarginate.  Pectoral  reaches  half  way 
to  the  base  of  ventral.  Scales,  absent.  Colours  ; body  with  many  narrow, 
vermiculated  transverse  stripes,  which  on  the  back  coalesce,  and  form  sixteen 
or  seventeen  broad  cross  bands. 

Hah. — Tibet,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

22.  Nemacheu/iis  stbiatus. 

Day,  Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p 347  ; *Giinthor,  Gatal.  vii,  p.  353. 

Cul-irum,  and  Kul  nahura,  Tamil. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  11,  Y.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head,  pectoral  and  caudal,  each  1/7  of  the  total  length. 
Height  of  body  1/11  of  the  total  length.  Eyes,  diameter  nearly  1/4  of 
length  of  head.  Barbels,  well  developed,  the  external  rostral  pair  reaching 
the  posterior,  and  the  internal  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  nostrils,  to 
beneath  which  same  place  the  maxillary  ones  extend.  Fins  ; dorsal  arises 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  and  midway  between  the  snout  and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  caudal  fin  ; the  caudal  slightly  lohed  at  its  post- 
erior extremity.  Scales,  well  developed.  Lateral  line,  well  marked.  Colours, 
light  reddish  brown,  with  narrow  vertical  bands  darker  than  the  ground 
colour,  and  most  distinct  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  where  there 
are  sixteen  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  several 
more  between  that  and  the  head,  which  last  is  marked  all  over  with  black  lines 
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and  spots.  A black  band  at  the  base  of  tbe  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  brilliant 
orange,  with  a black  edge  having  a light  external  margin,  and  a dark  base. 
Anaf  orange  with  some  dull  black  spots;  caudal  likewise  yellow  and 
spotted. 

Mob. — Wynaad  at  8,000  feet  elevation.  It  grows  to  2}  inches  in 
length. 

23.  Nemacheiltts  mttgah. 

Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  382. 

Mugah,  Beng. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  11,  Y.  8,  A.  ~-G,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  pectoral  1/7,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body 
2/13  of  the  total  length.  Eyes,  diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  two  diame- 
ters from  end  of  snout,  1 f diameters  apart.  Body  with  compressed  sides. 
The  free  portion  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  as  long  as  high.  Snout  pointed  ; 
no  enlargement  of  pre-orbital.  Barbels,  all  about  as  long  as  the  eye. 
I1  ins  ; dorsal  arises  midway  between  snout  and  base  of  caudal,  its  upper  mar- 
gin is  straight ; pectorals  extend  above  half  way  to  the  base  of  ventials  ; 
caudal  emarginate  in  its  posterior  length.  Scales,  small,  but  distinct ; there 
being  twelve  rows  above  the  lateral  line,  and  thirteen  between  it  and  the  base 
of  the  ventral  fin.  Lateral  line,  commences  by  two  roots,  which  soon  coal- 
esce, when  it  is  continued  to  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Colours,  yellowish,  with 
a green  tinge  ; about  fifteen  brown  bands,  one-third  as  wide  as  the  ground 
colour,  pass  across  the  back  and  descend  on  either  side  below  the  lateral 
line  ; a few  near  the  head,  and  some  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body  are 
interrupted.  Upper  surface  of  head  marbled  with  black.  I ins  immaculate, 
but  the  two  anal  rays  are  black  anteriorly,  and  there  are  also  slight  black 
marks  near  the  end  of  the  ventrals  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pectorals. 
Rostral  barbels  orange. 

Hal. — Cossy  river  at  Midnapore,  where  it  attains  two  inches  in  length. 

24.  Nemacheiltjs  stotostigha. 

? Bleeker,  Verb.  Holl.  Maatsch.  Haarl,  1864,  Cobit.  et  Cyp.  Ceylon,  p.  5,  t.  1, 
fig  2 ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  352. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  V.  7,  P.  13,  A.  ?=p*,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  pectoral  1/7,  of  caudal  1/4,  height  of  body 
1/8  of  tbe  total  length.  Eyes,  diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  1’-  diame- 
ters  from  end  of  snout.  Body  elongated  and  compressed.  Pre-orbital  some- 
what moveable  and  slightly  enlarged  at  its  posterior  angle  close  to  the 
orbit.  Barbels,  all  longer  than  the  eye.  Fins ; dorsal  highest  in  front,  it 
arises  midway  between  snout  and  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  being  a little  in 
advance  of  the  ventrals ; caudal  with  pointed  lobes  in  its  posterior  third. 
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Scales,  moderately  distinct.  Colours,  brownish  with  dark  blotches,  almost 
bands,  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and  some  also  upon  the  fins.  Occiput 
nearly  black.  A dark  mark  at  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  is  irregularly 
banded.  A black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  dorsal  rays,  and  a bar 
across  the  lower  portion  of  the  fin. 

Hab. — Cauvery  above  Trichinopoly,  also  ? Ceylon. 

25.  Nemaciteii/cs  mootajtijs. 

BcTiistura  montana,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  307,  440,  t.  57,  fig.  1. 

Colitis  montana,  #Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  69. 

? Nemacheilus  montanus,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  350. 

Saant-al,  Panj. 

B.  III.  D.  3/7,  P.  10,  Y.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  18. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/8  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  small,  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head.  Mead,  rather 
above  half  as  wide  as  long.  Free  portion  of  tail  as  deep  as  long.  Eins  ; 
the  dorsal’s  upper  margin  straight  and  oblique,  it  commences  midway 
between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  ; 
pectoral  extends  a little  above  half  the  distance  to  the  ventral.  Caudal 
with  rounded  lobes.  Scales,  absent.  Colours , yellowish,  with  twelve  verti- 
cal brown  bands,  much  narrower  than  the  intermediate  ground  colour,  and 
decreasing  in  width  below  the  lateral  line  ; a dark  band  across  the  base  of 
the  caudal,  which  fin  as  well  as  the  dorsal  has  a single  row  of  indistinct  spots 
forming  a sort  of  greyish  band  ; a dark  mark  at  the  base  of  the  anterior 
dorsal  rays. 

Ilab . — Himalayas. 

26.  Nemacheilus  spilopteeus. 

Colitis  spitopterus,  Cuv.  and  Yal.,  xviii,  p.  27,  pi.  522. 

Nemachilus  spitopterus,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  358. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  10,  Y.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  1/7  of  the  total  length.  Height  of 
body  scarcely  equals  the  length  of  the  head.  Eyes,  near  the  summit  of  the 
head  and  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  Barbels,  short.  Free  portion  of 
tail  about  twice  as  long  as  high.  Fins  ; dorsal  with  an  oblique  upper  mar- 
gin, it  commences  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  root  of 
the  caudal.  Pectoral  reaches  half  way  to  the  base  of  the  ventral.  Caudal 
very  slightly  emarginate.  Scales,  absent.  Colours,  greenish  yellow,  with 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  irregular  bands  crossing  the  back,  and  a black  band 
across  the  root  of  the  caudal  fin.  A black  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  three 
first  dorsal  rays. 

Sab. — Himalayas,  Assam  and  Cochin  China. 
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27.  NeMACHEHATS  SAVONA. 

Colitis  8M>om,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fist.  Ganges,  pp.  357,  394;  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp., 
pp.  308,  442,  pi.  53,  fig.  3,  (from  H.  B.’s  MS.)  ; *Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  32. 

Nemachilus  savona,  #Giintker,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  354. 

Savon-klborka,  Beng. 

B.  III.  D.  ?=?,  P.  10,  V.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 

Lengtli  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/6  of  the  total 
length.  °Eyes,  rather  large  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  head,  and  1|  diame- 
ters from  end  of  snout.  Head , as  broad  as  it  is  long  without  the  snout. 
Barbels,  long,  the  four  rostral  and  two  maxillary  ones  reach  the  eye.  Fins  ; 
dorsal  with  its  upper  edge  rather  convex,  it  arises  midway  between  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  its  c ommence 
ment  is  before  the  origin  of  the  ventrals.  Pectoral  extends  two  thirds  of 
the  distance  to  the  ventrals,  which  last  does  not  reach  the  anal.  Caudal 
very  slightly  emarginate,  its  lobes  being  rounded.  Lateral  line,  incomplete. 
Scales,  small,  most  distinct  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body.  Colours, 
brown,  becoming  lighter  on  the  abdomen,  having  from  ten  to  twelve  very 
narrow  vertical  white  bands,  not  above  1/8  or  1/6  as  wide  as  the  ground 
colour,  a black  band  at  the  root  of  the  caudal  fin  ; a black  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  first  few  dorsal  rays,  and  four  or  five  rows  of  dark  spots  on  the 

fin.  Caudal  with  narrow  bands  of  dark  spots. 

Hab. — Bengal.  I received  some  specimens  from  the  lulls  near  liam- 

gani. 

28.  Nemacheilus  Beavani. 

Nemacheihis  beavani,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  350. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  P.  11,  V.  7,  A.  7,  C.  19. 

Leno-th  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/11  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  small,  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head.  Free  portion 
of  the  tail  rather  longer  than  deep.  Barbels,  six,  four  rostral  and  two 
maxillary.  Fins;  dorsalwithanobhqueupperedge.it  arises  midway  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Pectoral  extends 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  root  of  the  ventral.  Caudal  lobed. 
Colours  ; body  with  nine  dark  cross  bands,  broader  than  the  lighter  inter- 
spaces, a black  streak  across  the  root  of  the  caudal.  Dorsal  and  caudal 

rays  with  blackish  dots. 

Uab. — Cossy  river  up  to  2 inches  long. 

29.  Nemachehats  Dentsonii. 

P Cobitis  montanus,  Jerdon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  332  (not  McClelland). 
Neinacheilus  Denisonii,  Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  287  ; Guntlier,  Catal.  vii, 
p.  352. 

B.  III.  D.  -A-,  P.  11,  V.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

o — y 
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Length  of  head  2/9,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/13  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes ; diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters  from  end  of 
snout,  1 diameter  apart.  Barbels,  short.  Fins  ; the  dorsal  commences  mid- 
way between  the  end  of  snout  and  base  of  caudal,  which  last  is  lobed. 
Pectoral  extends  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  ventrals.  Scales,  minute. 
Lateral  line,  complete.  Colours , reddish  brown,  having  from  nine  to  twelve 
yellowish  olive  vertical  zones,  those  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin  coalescing 
rather  irregularly  across  the  back.  Dorsal  fin  with  three  rows  of  fine 
black  spots.  Caudal  irregularly  spotted  in  bands.  Some  dull  spots  on  the 
ventral  and  anal  fins.  Most  of  the  head  marbled  with  black  dots. 

Sab. — Nilgherry  and  Coorg  hills,  and  rivers  at  their  bases. 

A variety  of  this  species  with  longer  barbels  exists  in  Mysore,  where 
it  attains  four  inches  in  length. 

30.  Nemacheilus  triangularis. 

Day,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1865,  p.  295,  and  Fishes  of  Malabar,  p.  203,  pi.  14,  fig.  1 ; 
Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p 352. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  11,  Y.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes ; diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters  from  end  of 
snout  and  one  apart.  Barbels,  short.  Free  portion  of  tail  rather  deeper 
than  long.  Fins  ; upper  margin  of  dorsal  fin  oblique,  it  commences  midway 
between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  latter  is 
emarginate.  Scales,  distinct.  Lateral  line,  complete.  Colours,  yellowish, 
with  about  seven  black  edged  bands  on  the  body  disposed  in  a ~7  shape ; 
likewise,  one  passes  over  the  opercles,  a second  through  the  eye,  a third  from 
the  orbit  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Dorsal  with  three  irregular  rows  of 
black  spots.  Pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  unspotted,  but  stained  at  their 
margins.  Three  oblique  bars  across  each  lobe  of  the  caudal  which  has  a 
black  mark  at  its  base. 

Sab. — Travaneore  hills. 

31. *  Nemacheilus  marmoratus. 

Cobitis  marmnrata,  Heckel,  Fisch.  Kaschmir,  p.  76,  t.  12,  figs.  1 — 2,  and  Hugel, 
Kaschmir,  iv,  p.  380;  *Cuv.  and  Yal.  xviii,  p.  41. 

Cobitis  vittata,  Heckel,  1.  c.  p.  80,  figs.  3,  4 ; and  Hugel,  Kaschmir,  iv,  p.  382 ; 
*Cuv.  and  Yal.,  xviii,  p.  42. 

NemacMlus  marmoratus,  *Giinther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  356. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  V.  7,  A.  7. 

Length  of  head  2/9,  height  of  body  less  than  2/9  of  the  length  without 
the  caudal  fin.  Eyes,  small,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
head.  Free  portion  of  tail  not  elongated.  Fins  ; upper  margin  of  dorsal 
fin  oblique,  its  commencement  being  nearly  midway  between  the  end  of  the 
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snout  and  tlie  root  of  the  caudal,  which  latter  is  somewhat  convex  at  its 
extremity.  Pectoral  reaches  rather  above  half  way  to  the  root  of  the 
ventral.  Scales,  absent.  Colours ; mottled  with  brown.  In  some  speci- 
mens a dark  band  exists  along  the  body  and  some  bars  over  the  back  of 
the  tail.  (N.  vittata.) 

Hob. — Kashmir. 

32.  Nehacheiltts  grtffitktt. 


Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  360. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  P.  11,  V.  8,  A.  7,  C.  15. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/8  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes;  diameter  1/7  of  length  of  head,  3 diameters  from  en  o 

snout,  which  is  produced.  Free  portion  of  tail  low,  its  dept  i eing  / o 
its  length  or  even  less.  Fins;  upper  margin  of  dorsal  oblique,  with  its 
anterior  superior  angle  rounded,  it  commences  midway  between  e 
the  snout  and  the  root  of  the  caudal,  which  latter  is  emaigina  e.  ec  0 
reaches  rather  above  half  way  to  the  root  of  the  ventral.  caes,  p 

Lateral  line,  complete.  Colours;  sides  of  the  body,  dorsal  and  cauda  ns 

irregularly  marbled  with  brownish  black,  several  similar  bancs  cros 
back. 

Hah. — Probably  Assam,  attaining  5J-  inches  in  length. 


33.  Nemacheiltts  cortca. 

Colitis  conca,  Ham.  Buch.,  Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  359,  395  s *Cuv.  and  Val . , xvi ii,  p . 36. 
Schistwa  punctata,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.  pp.  308, 442,  pi.  53,  fig.  4,  (from  . . 
NcmacMlus  corica,  #Giinther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  361. 

KhoriJca,  Beng. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  18,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  17. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/6  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  of  moderate  size,  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head. 
Barbels,  well  developed,  the  external  rostral  pair  longer  than  the  orbit. 
Fins  ; dorsal  commences  anterior  to  the  ventral  and  nearer  t e snou  an 
the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  last  is  lobed  in  its  posterior  half  the  lower 
being  the  longer.  Upper  margin  of  dorsal  fin  oblique.  Third  and  fourth 

pectoral  rays  produced,  reaching  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin.  Scales,  visible 

in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body.  Colours,  bluish,  with  about  thirteen 
black  blotches  along  the  middle  of  the  side,  and  smaller  ones  above  and 

descending  to  between  them. 

Hab. — N.  E.  Bengal,  Panjab  and  Assam. 

34.  Nemacheiltjs  cr'ENtiieri. 

Day,  I’roc  Zool  Soc.  1867,  p.  285  ; Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  361. 

B.  III.  D.  2/8,  P.  11,  V.  7,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 
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Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  2/13,  height  of  body  1/7  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes;  diameter  2/7  of  length  of  head,  1/  diameters  from  end  of 
snout,  1 diameter  apart.  Head  rather  compressed.  Free  portion  of  tail 
longer  than  deep.  Fins  ; upper  margin  of  dorsal  oblique,  the  fin  commences 
midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which 
last  is  lobed.  Pectoral  extends  three-fifths  of  the  distance  to  the  base  of 
the  ventral.  Scales,  distinct.  Lateral  line,  incomplete.  Colours,  pinkish, 
coarsely  reticulated  with  olive  brown  markings,  leaving  three  rows  of  large 
spots  along  the  side ; a black  band  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  which  has 
two  indistinct  dark  bands  across  either  lobe,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
stained.  Two  rows  of  fine  black  dots  along  the  dorsal  fin,  and  one  across 
the  anal. 

Sab. — Iiivers  along  the  lower  slopes,  and  base  of  the  Nilgherry  hills. 

35.  N EMACHEH.US  BLYTHIT. 

Day,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.,  1869,  p.  552. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  Y.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  19. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  pectoral  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body 
2/13  of  the  total  length.  Eyes;  diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  1 
diameter  from  end  of  snout,  1-}  apart.  Barbels,  longer  than  one  dia- 
meter of  the  orbit.  Fins ; dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  snout 
and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  which  latter  has  sharp  lobes.  Scales, 
minute.  Colows,  brownish,  becoming  lighter  on  the  abdomen  ; a dark  band 
at  the  base  of  the  caudal. 

Sab. — Doubtful.  Two  specimens  3 inches  long  exist  in  the  Calcutta 
Museum. 

36.  Nemacheotts  butaxexsts. 

Colitis  Butanensis,  McClell.,  0.  J.  N.  H.  ii,  p.  586. 

NemacMlus  butanensis,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  358. 

B.  III.  D.  9,  Y.  7,  A.  7. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  1/11  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes  small,  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head.  Free  portion  of 
tail  elongated  and  compressed,  its  depth  being  nearly  half  of  its  length.  Lips 
fringed.  Fins,  upper  margin  of  dorsal  convex,  it  commences  nearer  to  the 
end  of  the  snout  than  to  the  root  of  the  caudal,  which  latter  is  rounded. 
The  pectoral  does  not  extend  half  way  to  the  base  of  the  ventral.  Scales, 
distinct.  Colours,  doubtful. 

Sal. — Butan,  where  it  attains  five  inches  in  length. 

37.  Nemacheiltts  RtTBBipnwis. 

Cobitis  nibripinnis,  Jordon,  M.  J.  L.  and  S.  1849,  p.  332. 

NemacheiVus  nibripinnis,  Day,  Fishes  of  Malabar,  p.  203. 

B.  III.  D.  2/6,  A.  2/5,  C.  13. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  pectoral  1/8,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body 
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1/5  of  the  total  length.  Eyes  ; diameter  1/0  of  length  of  head,  2 diameters 
from  end  of  snout  and  apart.  Fins ; dorsal  commences  midway  between 
end  of  snout  and  base  of  caudal  fin,  which  is  slightly  emarginated.  Scales, 
minute.  Lateral  line , complete.  Colours,  dirty  olive  along  the  back 
becoming  light  on  the  abdomen.  Nine  bars  pass  from  the  back  towards 
the  lateral  line,  and  also  a number  of  irregular  bands  descend  to  the  same 
distance  ; a dark  bar  at  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Dorsal  with  two  bars,  the 
lowest  sometimes  red.  Caudal  with  three  wide  bars. 

Hah . — Malabar. 

38.*  Nemacheilvs  ttjeio. 

Colitis  tuno,  Ham.  Buck  , Fish.  Ganges,  pp.  358,  395 ; #Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  33. 
„ gibbosa,  MeCIell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  304,  436,  pi.  52,  fig.  7,  (from  H.  B.’s  MS.). 

„ arenata,  Val.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Ind.  Poiss.,  pi.  15,  fig  1 ; Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  28. 

Nemacheilas  turio,  *Giinther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  360. 

Tu/ri,  Assam. 

B.  III.  D.  8 (10  ?),  F.  12,  V.  8,  A.  7,  C.  19. 

Length  of  bead  (according  to  figure)  about  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height 
of  body  1/5  of  the  total  length.  Eyes,  of  moderate  size.  1 ree  portion  ot 
tail  appears  higher  than  long.  Back  elevated.  Fins;  pectoral  nearly 
reaches  the  ventral.  Caudal  emarginate.  Colours  ; body  irregularly  spotted 
and  blotched. 

Hub. — Assam. 

39.*  Nemacheilvs  guttatvs. 

Colitis  guttata,  McClell.,  Ind.  Cyp.,  pp.  305,  438,  pi.  52,  fig.  5,  6 ; *Cuv.  and  Val. 
xviii,  p.  79. 

*NemachAlus  guttatus,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  360. 

B.  Ill,  D.  8. 

Tliis  species  is  said  to  have  only  four  barbels.  Colours,  light  green 
with  dark  blotches. 

Sab. — Joorhatli  in  Upper  Assam. 

Genus.  10.  Oeeonectes,  Gunther. 

Mead  depressed,  body  scarcely  compressed.  No  suborbital  spine.  Six 
barbels  round  the  upper  jaw.  Dorsal  fin  placed  far  backwards  at  some 
distance  behind  the  root  of  the  ventrals  ; caudal  rounded. 

Mob. — China. 

Genus.  11.  MisGutous,  Lacep. 

Cobitichthts,  Bleeker. 

Body  elongated  and  compressed.  No  suborbital  spine.  Ten  or  twelve 
barbels,  four  being  on  the  mandible.  Dorsal  fin  arising  opposite  the  ven- 
trals. Caudal  rounded. 
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Geographical  distribution. — This  genus  which  exists  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  has  also  its  representatives  in  India  and  China. 

Synopsis  op  species. 

1.  Misgurms  lateralis,  D.  10,  A.  8.  Barbels  ten  ; body  longitudinally  banded, 

ooellns  on  base  of  caudal.  Bengal. 

2.  „ anguilUcmdatus,  D.  2/7,  A.  8.  Barbels  tens  body  irregularly  dot- 

ted, a black  spot  on  base  of  caudal.  China.  Japan. 

1.  Mr  so  hunts  latekalis. 

Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  346. 

B.  III.  D.  10,  Y.  7,  A.  8. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  rather  lass  than 
1/6  of  the  length.  Eyes  ; diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  nearly  2 diame- 
ters from  end  of  snout.  Head  and  body  compressed.  Barbels  ten,  the 
inner  mandibular  pair  vory  short.  Free  portion  of  tail  rather  longer  than 
deep.  Fins  ; dorsal  arises  midway  between  end  of  snout  and  the  root  of  the 
caudal,  and  slightly  in  advance  of  the  root  of  the  ventral.  Pectoral  rather 
longer  than  the  head.  Caudal  rounded.  Scales,  very  distinct.  Colours ; 
a broad  brown  band,  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  side,  and  is  separated  from 
the  brown  back  by  a yellowish  band  ; a narrow  and  indistinct  brown  band 
on  the  abdomen;  a black  ocellus  edged  with  white  on  the  base  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  and  caudal  finely  mottled  with  brown. 

Sab. — Bengal  from  whence  one  specimen  3|  inches  long  was  received. 

2.  MiSOUENUS  ANCHriLLICAIIDATUS. 

Colitis  anguilliccmdata,  Cantor,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1842,  p.485;  Bichard., 
Voy.  Sulph.  Fish.,  p.  143,  pi.  55,  fig.  9, 10. 

Colitis  hi/u.rcuta,  McClell.,  C.  J.  N.  Hist.,  1844,  p.  400,  pi  23,  fig.  1, 

? „ pectoraUs,  McClell.,  1.  o.,  fig.  3,  (Pect.  fins  elongated). 

„ micropus,  Cuv.  and  Val.,  xviii,  p.  29. 

„ psa/mmismus,  Richard,  Ioh.  China,  p 300. 

„ rubripinwis  et  rmculata,  Temm  and  Schleg,  Fauna  Japon,  pp.  220,  221, 
t.  103,  fig.  1,  2. 

,,  decemcirrhosus,  Basilewsky,  M£m,  Soc.  Nat.  Mosc.  1855,  p.  239, 

? Colitichthys  enalios,  Bleeker,  Act.  Soc.  Sc.  Indo.  Neerl.,  viii,  Japan,  vi,  p.  88, 
t.  2,  fig.  4,  (Pectoral  fins  elongated.) 

Misgumus  anguUlicaudatus,  Gunther,  Catal.,  vii,  p.  345. 

B.  III.  D.  2/7,  P.  9,  V.  7,  C.  13,  L.  r.  140,  L.  tr.  30. 

Barbels  ten,  four  being  mandibular.  Fins ; origin  of  dorsal  midway 
between  occiput  and  base  of  caudal.  Pectoral  shorter  or  as  long  as  the 
head.  Scales,  distinct.  Colours  ,•  body  and  fins  irregularly  dotted  with 
brownish  black,  and  generally  a small  black  spot  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
root  of  the  caudal  fin. 

Sab. — China,  Japan,  Formosa. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Monograph  of  Himalayan,  Assamese,  Barmebe  and  Cingalese  Clau- 
silias, — by  William  T.  Blanford,  F.  G.  S.,  C.  M.  Z.  S.,  Ac. 

(With  Plato  IX.) 

[Received  19th  January,  read  2nd  February,  1872.] 

Not  a single  species  of  Clausilia  has  hitherto  been  found  in  India  proper, 
South  of  the  Himalayas,  not  even  in  the  semi-Malay  fauna  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  although  one  kind  occurs  in  Ceylon*  The  few  forms  hitherto 
described  from  the  territories  belonging  to  the  British  Indian  Empire  are 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north,  or  from  the  countries  to  the  eastward. 
Several  of  those  described  are  rare  and  local,  and  some  are  from  places  very 

difficult  of  access.  . 

By  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  Major  God  win- Austen,  Mr.  .Theobald, 
Dr.  Stoliczka,  and  Mr.  G.  Nevill,  I have  been  furnished  with  specimens  of 
all  the  species  not  in  my  own  collection,  hitherto  described  from  British 
Barma,  Assam,  the  Himalayas  and  Ceylon,  except  Clausilia  vespa,  Gould, 
C.  insignis,  Gould,  and  O.  bulbus,  Benson.  I have  copied  authentic  figures 
of  the  last  two,  and  I add  a representation  of  a shell  from  Moulmein  which 
may  possibly  be  a variety  of  C.  vespa. 

I am  unable,  without  access  to  a greater  number  of  types,  to  assign  all 
the  Himalayan  and  Burmese  Clausilia  to  the  proper  sub-genera.  Those  to 
which  the  known  species  hitherto  been  referred  do  not  always  appear  to  me 
to  include  them.  Thus  C.  insignis,  Gould,  C.  Philippiana,  Pfr.,  and 
C.  cylindrica,  Gray,  have  all  been  classed  in  Phcedusa,  to  which  I am  in- 
clined to  doubt  if  any  except  the  first  really  belong.  I have  classed  the 
species  in  natural  sections,  and  I have  given  the  most  conspicuous  characters 
of  each  group  ; and  in  one  case  only  I have  proposed  a new  sectional  or 

sub-generic  name. 

Section  I.— Shell  homy,  smooth,  elongate  ; the  apical  portion  decidu- 
ous ; lunule  rudimentary  or  wanting,  palatal  plicae  few,  the  uppermost 
elongate. 

l.f  Clausilia  cylindrica,  Gray. 

Pfeiffer,  Symbol.  Ill,  p.  93.  Mon.  Hell.  II,  p.  428  III,  p 590 IY,  p.  725 
VI,  p.  412.  Kiistor,  Mart,  and  Chemn.,  PI.  XI,  f.  12—16.  Hanley  and  Theobald, 
Conchologia  Indica,  PI.  XXIV,  f.  4.J 

* But  a single  species  C.  Jennaarensis,  Pfr.  , has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  the 
Ethiopian  region.  The  genus  is  fonnd  throughout  the  temperate  portion  of  the 
polmarctic  region,  in  the  Malay  (or  Indo-Malay)  province,  and  in  part  of  the  neotro- 
pical region. 

■[  The  figures  in  PI.  IX  correspond  in  their  numbers  with  the  species,  thus : 
1,  C.  cylind/rica,  is  fig.  1.  2,  0.  Ios,  fig.  2,  &c. 

j The  full  synonomy  being  given  in  Pfeiffer’s  Monograph,  I do  not  repeat  it, 
but  only  add  references  to  figures. 
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Hah. — Western  Himalayas  from  the  western  frontier  of  Nipal  to  the 
Satlej  valley,  at  elevations  from  5000  to  9000  feet. 

The  figure  in  the  Conchologia  Indica  is  that  of  a specimen  which, 
although  adult,  has  retained  its  apex.  This  is  a very  rare  occurrence.  The 
figure  now  given  represents  the  shell  as  it  is  usually  found. 

Three  palatal  plaits,  the  upper  elongate,  are  always  present,  and  beneath 
them  there  is  occasionally  to  he  found  a rudimentary  lunella.  The  charac- 
ters both  of  the  shell  and  of  the  internal  plication  differ  widely  from 
those  of  typical  Pheedusa,  in  which  sub-genus  I do  not  think  that  the 
present  species  can  be  included.  It  stands  by  itself,  and  I am  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  type  of  a peculiar  section. 

Section  II. — ? Medora  H.  and  A.  Adams.  Shell  fusiform,  horny,  costulate 
or  smooth,  apex  not  deciduous.  Lunule  develoj>ed,  with  few,  usually  two, 
palatal  plicse  above  it,  the  upper  elongate. 

2.  Clausibia  Ios,  Benson. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.  1852,  Ser.  2,  Yol.  X,  p.  350.  Pfeif.  Mon.  Hel,  III,  p.  612  j 
— IV,  p.  761 ; — VI,  p.  495.  Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch.  Ind.,  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  10. 

Hal.- — Temperate  regions  of  Sikkim  and  Butan,  in  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas, from  about  5000  to  9000  feet.  It  doubtless  also  exists  in  Nipal. 
It  is  generally  met  with  at  the  roots  of  oaks  and  other  large  trees. 

In  this  species,  as  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Benson,  the  lunule  is  sometimes 
broken  up  into  short  oblique  plaits  above,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
palatal  plicse  varies.  Sometimes  there  is  only  the  long  lamellar  plait  above 
the  lunule,  in  other  specimens  there  are,  besides  the  long  one,  two  short  plicse. 

3.  Cr.Arsir.TA  bacillum,  Benson. 

Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch.  Ind.  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  1,  nec  Thoabald,  J.  A.  S.  B., 
1858,  p.  321. 

f C.  ignota,  Thoob.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1858,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  321,  (descriptio  nulla). 

Testa  subrimata.fusiformis,  solidula,  glabra,  vix  striatula,  nitidula,  su- 
perficie  scape  in  exempt  is  veteribus  erosa,  albulo-  vel  cereo-  cornea;  spira 
superne  regulariter  attmuata  ; apice  obluso, papillari  ; sutv/ra  simplice  impres- 
sa.  Anfr.  9 context,  ultimas  validius  striatus,  pone  aperturam  vix  compres- 
sus  ; apertura  verticals,  piriformi-ollonga,  lamella  sup  era  valid  iori,  columel- 
lari  antice  vix  conspicua,  parum  torta,  intus  subfurcata  ; lunella  distincta, 
plicis  palatalibus  2,  sutures  parallelling,  supera  clongata,  altera  brevi,  a lunel- 
la vix  disjuncta.  Peristoma  continuum,  solutim,  album,  breviter  expansum  et 
incrassatum,  margine parietali  vix  sinuato.  Long.  15,  anfr. penult,  diam.  3'5 
m.m.  ; apart,  cum perist ornate  3’33  longa,  2'33  m.m.  lata. 

Hub.  in  montibus  Khasi  et  JVctga  dictis,  ultra  fines  meridionales  vallis 
Assamensis.  TV.  Theobald  ad  Nanclui  in  montibus  Khasi  invenit,  II.  Godwin- 
Austen  baud procul  ab  Asalu  in  Cachar  septentrionali. 
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This  species  is  near  C.  Ios,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
costulate  sculpture.  I think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  form  found  by  Major  Godwin-Austen,  from  which  my  figures  and  de- 
scription are  taken,  with  the  C.  lacillum  of  the  Oonchologia  Indica,  but  as 
only  one  single  figure  is  given  in  that  work,  and  there  is  no  description,  I 
may  be  mistaken.  I doubt,  however,  that  this  is  the  C.  lacillum  of  Mr. 
Theobald’s  paper  in  the  Journal  for  1858, 1.  c.,  because  that  was  said  to  be 
of  the  type  of  C.  insignis,  which  can  scarcely  said  to  be  the  case  with  the 
present  species,  but  as  no  descriptions  were  furnished  in  Mr.  lheobald  s paper, 
his  names  cannot  be  retained.  The  name,  in  the  present  instance,  must  be 
considered  as  founded  on  the  figure  in  the  Conchologia  Indica. 

4.  Clattsilia  Ceylanica,  Bens. 

Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  February,  1863,  Ser.  3,  Vol.  XX,  p.  89. 

Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Hel.  VI,  p.  427. 

Hal. — The  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon. 

This  shell  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  has  since  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  H.  No v ill.  I am  indebted  to  Messrs.  G.  Nevill  and  Stoliczka  for 
the  loan  of  specimens. 

Benson,  in  his  original  description,  has  overlooked  the  lunule,  which  is 
well  developed,  as  in  the  two  preceding  species. 

5.  Clausilia  Theobaldi,  sp.  nov. 

Testa  rimata,  fusiformi  turrita,  cornea,  confertim  flexuose  costulata, 
translucens.  Spira  turrita,  sensim  attenuata,  laterilus  superne  suhectis, 
apice  acutiusculo,  sutura  impressa.  Anfr.  11  convexi,  antepenultimus  et 
penultimus  majores,  ultimus  juxta  suturam  tumidiusculus,  infra  plica/m 
palatalem  superam  compressus,  sultus  rotundatus.  Apertura  vix  olliqua, 
piriformis,  lamellis  approximate,  mediocribus,  supera  acuta,  infera  immersa, 
lunella  distincta,  plicis  palatalibus  2,  supera  elongata,  altera  brevi.  Peris- 
toma rectum,  expansum,  solutum,  margine  palatali  laud  sinuato.  Long.  22 
mm.,  diam.  3'5  ; apert.  3'5  mm.,  longa,  2'  G lata. 

Hob. — Tonghu  in  provincia  Barmana.  Detexit  W . Theobald. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  present  group  hitherto  found  in  Barma. 

Section  III .—Phoedusa,  H.  and  A.  Adams.  Shell  fusiform,  generally 
rather  thick  ; apex  not  deciduous.  No  lunule,  palatal  plicae  numerous,  the 
uppermost  produced  nearly  to  the  aperture. 

A.  Sutures  crenulated. 

6.  Clausal ia  loxostoma,  Bens. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1836,  Vol.  V,  p.  353.  Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Hel.  II,  p.  404 III,  p.  590 
IV,  p.  725  j — VI,  p.  411.  Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch.  Ind.  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  7. 

0.  Bengalensis,  Von  dem  Busch,  Pfeiffer,  Symb.  II.  p.  60.— Kuster,  Mart,  and 
Chem.  p.  24,  pi.  2,  fig.  11-13, 
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Hab. — Khasi  hills,  Nortli-east  of  Bengal,  and  South  of  the  Assam  val- 
ley- 

The  locality  usually  assigned  to  this  shell,  Bengal,  conveys  a false 
impression,  as  neither  this  nor  any  other  Clausilia  is  found  in  the  plains  of 
India.  Teria  ghat,  the  locality  mentioned  in  the  Conchologia  Indica,  is  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  Khasi  hills,  and  the  shell  is  found  at  many  places 
along  the  range,  from  the  base  up  to  a height  of,  I believe,  4000  or  5000  feet. 
Major  Godwin- Austen  sent  me  this  species  from  Habiang  on  the  Khasi 
plateau.  I do  not  know  if  O.  loxostoma  occurs  also  on  the  northern  or  As- 
sam flank  of  the  range  ; I have  never  seen  specimens  from  any  place  in  that 
direction,  and  as  the  climate  is  much  drier,  many  of  the  shells  common  on 
the  southern  watershed  are  wanting  to  the  north. 

The  form  of  this  species  varies  considerably,  some  specimens  being  much 
more  fusiform  than  others.  I have  figured  three  varieties,  of  which  figure  6 
may  be  considered  as  the  typical  form. 

7.  Cr.Arsir.iA  febtutootea,  sp.  nov. 

Testa  subrimata,  clongato-fusiformis,  solida,  fere  glabra,  striatula,  baud 
nitida,  sordide  et  interdum  pollute  ferruginca  ; spira  alta,  lateribus  sursum 
subrectis,  apice  obtuso  papillari,  sutura  impressa,  valde  crenulata.  Anfr. 
11  convexi,  ultimus  capillaceo-striatus,  basi  rotundatus.  Apertura  fere  verti- 
calis,  subtrapezoidalis,  margimibus  lateral ibus  fere  parallelis,  basali  rotundato  ; 
lamella  supera  acuta , smistrorsim  inflexa,  colmnellari  mediocri,  plicis  pala- 
talibus  circa  5,  supera  elongata,  baud  procul  ab  apertura  desinente,  sutura 
parallels,  cceteris  magis  obliquis  curvatisque.  Peristoma  continuum,  album, 
expansum,  parum  incrassabum,  margine  supero  repando,  leviter  sinuato. 
Long.  30,  diem.  5'5  mm.;  apert.  cum perist.  G'5  longa,  4'GO  lata. 

Hab. — In  montibus  Naga  dictis,  ultra  fines  mcrulionalcs  provincial  As- 
sam, (ditexit  Masters). 

la.  Var.  tumida,  anfractibus  ultimis  aperturaque  majoribus.  Long, 
circa  33,  diam.  6'5  mm.,  apert.  7 longa,  5 lata. 

Hab. — In  “North  Cacliar,”  (Godwin -Austen). 

This  fine  species,  the  largest  hitherto  found  in  Assam  or  the  Himalayas, 
resembles  O.  loxostoma  in  its  strongly  crenulated  sutures  and  in  form,  but 
differs  in  its  larger  size  and  more  numerous  whorls.  It  was  first  found  by 
Mr.  Masters  in  1860,  in  the  hills  south  of  Golaghat,  together  with  Spiracu- 
lurn  Mastersi  and  other  interesting  shells.  The  more  tumid  variety  has  late- 
ly been  obtained  in  North  Caehar  by  Major  Godwin- Austen. 

8.  Clausilli  AsAT.ijF.NSrs,  Godwin-Austen,  MS. 

Testa  nonrvmata,fusiformi-turrita,  alba  vel pallide  castanea,  solidula, 
striata,  ad  anfractus  duos  ultimos  capillaceo-striata.  Spira  sensitn  attenuata 
lateribus  superne  concaviusculis,  apice  obtusiusculo,  sutura  impressa,  confertvm 
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minuteque  crenulata.  Anfr.  12-13,  convexi,  antepenultimus  maximus,  penul- 
timm  parum  minor , ultimus  ad  latus  compressus,  ad  basin  rotundatus.  Aper- 
tura  subverticalis,  piriformis,  lamella  supera  compressa,  columellari  immersa, 
lunella  nulla,  plica  palatali  supera  elongata,  suturas parallels,  secunda  etiam 
parallela,  mediocri,  cwteris  obliquis.  Peristoma  leviter  sinuatum,  album,  in - 
crassatum,  continuum,  breviter  solutum.  Long.  23'5,  diam.  5 mm. ; apert.  c. 
perist.  5 longa,  3'66  lata. 

Hah.  ad  Asalu  in  North  Cachar,  ad  altitudinem  7000  ped.  angl. 
(Godwin- Austen.) 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  both  C.  loxostoma  and  C.  fer- 
ruginea  by  its  more  numerous  whorls  and  finely  crenulate  sutures.  In  size 
it  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  some  specimens  being  as  much  as  2G  mm., 
or  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length. 

B.  Sutures  simple. 

9.  Claus ri.Lv  ftjslfobmis,  W.  Blanf. 

J.  A.  S.  B„  1865,  Tol.  XXXIV,  Pt.  2,  p.  80.  Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Hel.  Vol.  VI,  p.  410. 
Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch.  Ind.  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  6. 

Hah. — Arakan  hills,  Barma.  _ 

This  shell  was  described  from  a single  immature  specimen.  Mr.  Iheo- 
bald  has  since  found  several  adult  shells  from  one  of  which  the  figure  now 
given  is  taken.  These  differ  a little  from  the  type,  they  are  smaller,  and  the 
lower  whorls  are  rather  more  couvex.  The  peristome  is  thickened,  expanded 
and  continuous.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  form  now  figured. 

Testa  non  rvmata,fusiformis,  albo-cornea,  minute  oblique  preesei  tvm  a 
anfractum  ultimum  eostulato  striata ; spira  supra  anfr.  antepenultwmm 
lente  de crescents,  versus  apicem  acutiutculum  rapide  attenuata  , su  ura  sim 
plice  parum  impressa,  versus  apicem  profundi  ore.  Anfr.  8-9 , supen  convexi, 
cceteri  convcxiusculi,  antepenultimus  tumulus,  pemltimus  nnnor,  ultimus  ad 
basin  rotundatus.  Apertura  rotund at o-pir if brmts,  parum  obliqua,  lamella 
supera  mediocri,  infera  paulum  immersa  torla  ; lunella  nulla,  plica  palatali 
supera  lonqissima,  casteris  brevioribus  subparallelis,  vui  o iquis.  et  istoma 
album,  incrassatum,  expansum,  continuum,  non  solutum  leviter  sinuatum. 
Long.  22  5,  diam.  6 mm.  Apert,  c.  perist.  6 mm.  longa,  o lata. 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  next,  hut  appears  to  be  distmgmshed  by 
having  1 to  2 whorls  less,  by  the  apex  being  less  attenuate,  and  the  lower 
palatal  plaits  much  less  oblique.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  connecting 
links  may  be  found,  in  which  case  I should  be  inclined  to  unite  the  two. 

10.  Clatjsilia  Gouldlvxa,  Pfr. 

Malabo*.  Blatter,  1856,  Vol.  Ill,  P-  259,-Mon.  Hel.  IV,  p.  724, -VI,  p.  409.- 
Nov.  Conch.  I,  p,  123,  PI.  XXXIV,  fig.  18—20. 

jpab Mergui  and  Moulmain,  Tenasenm  provinces,  British  Barma. 
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This  species  was  first  described  by  Pfeiffer  from  Mergui  specimens  in 
Mr.  Hugh  Cuming’s  collection.  It  has  since  been  found  abundantly  by  Mr. 
Theobald  near  Moulmain.  It  varies  much  in  colour,  some  specimens  being 
brown,  others  rosy  pink,  others  nearly  white ; the  peristome  is  either  pink 
or  white.  Some  shells  from  Moulmain  are  only  22  milkynetres  long,  others 
are  nearly  26. 

11.  CliAUSILIA  msiGNis,  Gould. 

Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Yol.  I,  p.  140. — Boat.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  Yol.  IY,  p.  458, 
pi.  XXIV,  fig.  8.  Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Hel.  II,  p.  423. 

Sab. — Tavoy,  Tenaserim  provinces,  Barma. 

The  figure  given  is  copied  from  Gould’s.  I have  never  seen  this  species. 

12.  ClATTSIXIA  SP. 

C.  insignis , Pfr.  (nec  Gould),  Mon.  Hel  III,  p.  589  — IV,  p.  725. — YI,  p.  409. — 
Nov.  Conch.  I,  p.  122,  PI.  XXXIV,  fig.  15—17. 

C.  insignis,  Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch.  Ind.  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  2. 

Sab. — Tenaserim  provinces.  Yar.  gracilior,  Conch.  Ind.  PL  XXIV, 
fig.  3,  is  from  Moulmain. 

The  figure  now  given  is  copied  from  that  in  the  Concliologia  Indica,  but 
reduced  to  the  natural  size. 

It  appears  to  me  evident,  either  that  Gould’s  figure  of  C.  insignis  in  the 
Boston  Journal  is  incorrect,  or  that  a different  shell  has  been  figured  under 
the  same  name  by  Pfeiffer  and  Hanley.  The  first  is  improbable,  because  the 
other  shells  represented  on  the  same  plate  are  excellently  figured,  and  I can 
only  conclude  that  two  forms  have  been  confounded  under  this  name.  The 
C.  insignis  of  Pfeiffer  and  Hanley  requires  naming,  but  as  1 have  no  speci- 
mens, and  the  system  of  giving  names  to  figures  is  highly  objectionable,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  C.  insignis,  var.  gracilior  of  the  Concliologia  Indica  is  probably  a 
variety  of  the  present  form.  Prom  the  references  given  in  the  Concliologia 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hanley  has  already  noticed  the  differences 
between  Gould’s  and  Pfeiffer’s  shells  described  as  C.  insignis,  and  that  he 
believes  the  former  to  be  represented  by  fig.  2,  the  latter  (his  var,  gracilior') 
by  fig.  3,  of  PI.  XXIV,  of  the  Concliologia.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
Pfeiffer’s  figure  in  the  Novitates  Concliologicce  agrees  far  better  with  fig.  2, 
than  with  fig.  3,  and  that  Gould’s  original  figure  in  the  Boston  Journal  re- 
presents a shell  quite  distinct  from  both. 

13.  Clausiua  monticola,  Godwin-Austen.  MS. 

Testa  rimata,  exilis,  elongata,  fusiformi-subulata,  solidula,  brunnea  vel 
brunnescente-grisea,  striata,  paruin  nitida ; supcrjicie  scepe  erosa ; spirce 
lateribus  antice  rectis,  apicem  papillarem  versus  concaviusculis ; sutura 
simplice,  impressa.  Anfr.  13  convexi,primi  4 fere  cylindrici,  antepenultimus 
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vix  quam  penultimus  major,  ultimas  ad  basin  rotundafus,  hand  compressus. 
Apertura  piriformis,  fere  verticals,  lamella  palatali  sinistrorsim  deflexa, 
acuta;  colwnellari  subprof unda  ; lunella  nulla,  plicis  palatalibus  fere  paral- 
lelis  6-7,  supera  valde  elongata.  Peristoma  continuum,  vix  solutum,  leviter 
sinmtum,  superne  repandum,  expansiwculum,mediocriter  incrassatum,  album, 
margins  parietali  leviter  sinuato.  Long.  21,  diam.  anfr.  penult.  4 mm.  ; 
apert.  cum  perist.  3'6G  longa,  2'66  lata. 

Hob— In  montibus  Burrail  dictis,  ad  latus  meridionals  vallis  Assamen- 
sis,  in  “ North  Cachar,”  ad  alt,  circa  6500  ped.  angl.  detexit  H.  H.  Godwin- 
Austen. 

This  species  is  well  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  its  slender  shape  and 
numerous  whorls. 

I have  a single  specimen  of  a Glausilia  from  the  Arab  an  hills,  somewhat 
similar  to  C.  monticola,  but  with  only  ten  whorls.  As  it  is  bleached  and 
the  surface  in  had  condition,  I do  not  desribe  it. 

Section  IV. — Oospira,*  sect.  non.  Shell  with  but  few  whorls,  usually 
five  or  six,  and  of  a peculiar  more  or  less  oval  form  with  a very  blunt  apex. 
Lunule  wanting,  palatal  plaits  as  in  Phcedusa.  Type  C.  Philippiana,  Pfr. 

The  known  shells  of  this  section  are  solid  deeply  coloured  Clausilice, 
smooth  or  with  very  slight  sculpture.  So  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  the  tj  pe 
is  peculiar  to  Martaban  and  Tenasserim. 

14.  Clausilia  Philippiana,  Pfr. 

Zeitschr.  f.  Malak.  1847,  p.  69— Mon.  Hel.  II,  p.  423 III,  P-  690 IV, 
p.  725  VI,  p 401,  Kiister,  Mart,  and  Chem.  p.  100,  PI  XI,  fig  7—9.  Stoliczka, 
J.  A.  S.  B j 1871,  Vol.  XL,  Pt.  II,  p.  174,  PI.  VI,  fig.  7-10  (lingual  teeth,  jaw  and 
anatomy). 

glob, Moulmain.  According  to  Pfeiffer  this  shell  is  also  found  at  Mer- 

gui,  but  I have  never  seen  specimens  from  the  latter  locality. 

15.  Clausilia  vespa,  Gould. 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  1859,  Vol.  VI,  p.  12,-Otia  Conchologica,  p.  220,  Pfeiffer, 
Mon.  Hel.  VI,  p.  409. 

Hab. — Tavoy  (and  Moulmain  ?). 

I have  figured  a shell  from  Moulmain  which  may  possibly  be  this  form, 
as  it  agrees  in  its  measurements  with  Gould’s  type  ; but  it  is  barely  separa- 
ble from  C.  Philippiana.  Gould’s  description  is  so  meagre  that,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  identify  the  species,  and  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  been 
figured. 

The  shell  here  represented  has  a most  astonishing  resemblance  to  Clau- 
silia Bartletti,  H.  Adams,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1866,  p.  441,  PI.  XXXVIII,  fig. 
2,  from  Peru.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
resemblance  between  Burmese  and  South  American  Clausilice. 

* Ltyrn.  aov  an  egg  and  airupa  a spiral. 
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1G.  Claijsilia  bulbub,  Bens. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1863,  Ser.  3,  Yol.  XI,  p.  321.  Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Hel.  VI, 
p.  409.  Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conoh.  Ind.  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  5. 

I Tab. — Banks  of  the  river  Attaran,  near  Moulmain.  I have  never  seen 
this  species.  The  figure  in  the  Conohologia  Indioa  is,  I believe,  taken  from 
Mr.  Benson’s  original  specimen  ; I have  therefore  given  a copy  reduced  to 
the  natural  size. 

17.  Claus  ilia  oVata,  sp.  nov. 

Testa  vix  subrimata,  elongato-ovata,  pwpiformis,  intense  rufo-ferruginea, 
regulariter  confertimque  striata  ; spira  tumida,  apice  convexo,  sutura  parum 
impressa.  Anfr.  5'5  convexiasculi, primi  rapide  accrescentes,  antepenultimus 
maximus,  penultimus  vix  minor,  ultimus  ad  basin  rotundatus.  Apertura 
auriformis,  fere  verticalis,  juxta  anfractum  penultimum  repanda,  lamella 
swpera  acuta,  antice  validiore,  fere  verticali,  infera  stricta  ; lunella  nulla, 
plicis  palatalibus  7,  supera  producta,  in  fauce  apertura;  conspicua,  sutura 
parallela,  sccunda  curvata,  cateris  brevibus  obliquis.  Long.  19,  diam.  7 mm. 
Apert,  oblique  6 longa,  4'5  lata. 

LLab.  Ad  Nattoung , juxta  ripam  Attaran  fluminis,  baud  procul  a 
Moulmain  in  Burma. 

This  is  a fourth  species  of  this  little  group.  It  is  more  ovate  than  C. 
Bhilippiana  and  C.  vespa,  smaller  and  less  tumid  than  C.  bulbus. 

Section  Y. — ?Nenia  II.  and  A.  Adams.  Shell  elongate,  mouth  entire- 
ly free  from  the  last  whorl,  and  broadly  expanded,  both  the  lamella:  of  the 
aperture  on  the  parietal  margin  and  close  together,  subcolumellar  lamina 
large  and  not  concealed  by  the  columellar,  a large  lunule  and  one  or  two 
parietal  plaits  above  it. 

This  group  includes  one  species  from  British  Barma,  and  one  ( 0 '.  tuba* 
Hanley)  from  the  Shan  States  of  Upper  Barma,  outside  of  the  British  terri- 
tories. It  appears  to  differ  from  the  South  American  forms  which  compose 
the  subgenus  JSTenia  in  the  possession  of  a lunule,  but  I have  no  sufficient 
means  of  comparison,  and  in  other  respects  some  of  the  Neotropical  forms 
closely  resemble  those  of  Barma. 

18.  Clausilia  Masoni,  Theob. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1864,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  246,  Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch.  Ind.  PI. 
XXIV,  fig.  8. 

Hah. — Near  Tonghii  in  the  mountains  between  Pegu  and  Martaban. 

The  lamella:  of  the  aperture  are  as  above  described.  Those  of  O.  tuba 
are  precisely  similar. 

* Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  May,  1868,  Ser.  4,  ol.  I,  p.  313.  By  mistake,  in 
the  Conclwlogia  Indica,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  quoted  as  the 
work  in  which  this  species  was  described. 
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Postscript  to  the  Monograph  of  Himalayan  and  Barmese 
CiAHSiHiE, — by  Dr.  F.  Stoliczka. 

(Received  31st  July,  1872.) 

(See  plate  IX.) 

In  looking  through  the  proof-sheets  of  Mr.  Blanford’s  paper,  while  they 
passed  through  the  press,  and  comparing  his  descriptions  with  the  specimens 
of  Indian  and  Barmese  Glamilim  in  my  collection,  I find  that  a few  additions 
can  be  made  to  the  Monograph.  The  new  species  are  figured  on  the  same 
plate,  IX.  I would  have  gladly  handed  over  the  additional  materials  to 
Mr.  Blanford,  hut  as  he  is  now  engaged  on  an  expedition  in  Persia,  and  may 
not  for  some  time  return  to  Calcutta,  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  defer 

on  that  account  the  publication  of  these  notes. 

I have  only  to  observe  that  I had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  some  of 
Mr.  Theobald’s  original  specimens,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  add  some 
information  regarding  the  synonymy  of  one  or  two  doubtful  species. 


1.  Cl.  cylindrica.  (Ad  p.  199.) 

I have  specimens  of  this  species  from  near  Tezpiir  (Asam),  and  Dr. 
Waagen  very  recently  brought  one  from  near  Mairi  ; the  gco_,iap  ica 
tribution  of  the  species  may,  therefore,  he  said  to  extend  ovei  the  w o e o 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  though  its  head-quarter  appears  to  be 
about  Nyni-tal,  or  near  the  centre  of  the  range. 

3.  Cl.  bacillum.  (Ad  p.  200.) 

This  species  varies  considerably  both  in  the  form  an  eng  i o e s it 
The  specimen  figured  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  but  others  longer  and  s eafarer 
are  quite  as  common,  they  very  closely  resemble  Theobald,  m form  differing 
from  it  by  their  smooth  shining  surface.  One  of  the  most  slender  speci- 

i i y i xi  i « 4-WMmPss  3 mm.  ; it  has  10^  whorls  and  is 
mens  measures  : total  length  15,  thickness  o > 

much  attenuated  towards  the  apex. 

The  representation  in  the  ‘ Conch.  Indica’  must  evidently  be  taken  as 

that  of  true  bacillum,  of  which,  the  authors  of  that  work  say  two  specimens 
were  known  at  that  time:  one  in  Benson’s  and  the  other  in  Theobalds  col- 
lection. These  are  the  two  specimens  to  which  Theobald  (Journ.  A.  S B., 
1858,  p.  321)  refers  under  the  name  of  ignota,  as  a provisional  name,  while 
the  single  specimen  which  he  quotes  1.  c.  as  ‘ G.  Bacillun  B.’  is  a somewhat 
worn  Cl.  Asnhiensis,  and  hence  Theobald’s  reference  that  the  species  is  of 
the  type  of  G.  insignis.  I have  carefully  examined  with  Mr.  Theobald  his 
type  specimens,  and  the  question  as  regard  the  synonymy  may  be  considered 
as  settled  ; the  species  must  stand  as  recorded  by  Blanfoid. 
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6.  Cl.  loxostoma.  (Ad  p.  202.) 

The  typical  specimens  of  this  species  are  pale  brownish  or  dull  ferru- 
ginous, and  nearly  smooth  or  obsoletely  striated.  Together  with  these  a white, 
solid  variety  occurs  on  the  Khasi  hills ; in  form  it  tolerably  agrees  with 
Blanford’s  fig.  (5b  (plate  IX),  some  specimens  arc,  however,  still  a little 
thicker,  and  the  transverse  costulation  on  all  the  whorls  is  very  distinct, 
while  the  crenulation  along  the  suture  is  generally  not  so  coarse,  as  in  typi- 
cal loxostoma,  though  evidently  stronger  than  in  Asaluensis,  which  latter 
also  differs  by  a more  slender  shape  and  smaller  aperture.  Although  the  above 
noticed  form  appears  to  be  a well  marked  variety  of  loxostoma,  the  differences 
do  not  seem  to  be  constant,  and  both  shells  unquestionably  are  of  the 
same  type.  The  crenulation  on  the  two  last  whorls  is  often  most  regular, 
each  alternate  rib  somewhat  projecting  into  the  sutural  impression.  In  other 
specimens  two  ribs  unite  to  a sutural  tooth.  The  stronger  or  finer  costula- 
tion, or  striation,  of  the  whorls  appears  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  specimens  live. 

I have  added  a figure  (6 <T)  of  one  of  the  shortest  costulated  varieties 
from  the  Khasi  hills. 

10.  Cl.  Gotjxdiana.  (Ad  p.  203.) 

This  also  is  one  of  the  most  variable  species,  both  in  colour  and  form. 
Young  specimens  are  either  brown  or  of  a beautiful  rosy  tinge  ; older  shells, 
after  they  become  solidified,  either  retain  the  brown  or  pink  colour,  or  the  lip 
becomes  yellowish  brown  or  perfectly  white  ; the  3-5  top-whorls  are  always 
white.  The  form  differs  from  fusiform  to  highly  turreted,  as  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  following  measurements— 

a.  long  23,  lat.  6,  long,  apert.  S'2,  ej.  lat.  4 2 mm. 

b-  ,,  28,  „ 6 3,  ,,  „ 6'2,  „ „ 5'  „ ,, 

c*  » *12,  ,,  6 5,  ,,  ,,  6*  „ ,,  5.  „ ,, 

All  three  specimens  are  from  near  Monlmain  ; a is  almost  exactly  identical  with 
Pfeiffer’s  original  figure  of  the  speoies ; b and  c are  a white  and  a yellowish  liped  va- 
riety from.  Mr.  Theobald’s  collection ; c has  an  almost  abnormally  small  aperture  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  shell. 

11  and  12.  Cl.  insignis.  (See  also  fig.  12«;  ad  p.  204). 

Mr.  Blanford  is  of  opinion  that  Pfeiffer’s  insignis  is  not  the  same  as 
Gould’s,  but  that  it  is  identical  with  the  form  figured  by  Hanley  and  Theobald 
in  the  Conch.  Iconica. 

There  is  undoubtedly . a slight  discrepancy  between  Gould’s  original 
figure  and  description.  He  states  the  number  of  whorls  to  be  8 or  9,  and  the 
apex  1 mamillated,’  while  the  figure  shews  it  shortly  pointed ; then  again  he 
gives  ‘ length  1 inch,  breadth  ^ of  an  inch.’  The  original  figure  (whether 
enlarged  or  not,  it  is  not  stated)  represents  a shell  of  28  mm.  in  length  arid  7 
m thickness  ; the  second  dimension  is,  therefore,  only  one  fourth  of  the  total 
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length,  instead  of  one  fifth  ; if  the  latter  were  the  case,  the  shell  would  be  an 
extremely  slender  one,  and  comparing  it  with  Oouldiana,  as  a shell  of  the 
same  type,  I would  prefer  to  consider  Gould’s  figure  as  more  probably  correct, 
than  his  measurement.  Now,  allowing  for  these  discrepancies  in  Gould’s  ori- 
ginal statements,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Pfeiffer’s  species  is  very  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  exactly  identical  with,  ti-ue  insignis,  hut  Hanley  and  Theo- 
bald’s figures  certainly  seem  to  he  somewhat  different  from  both  the  preced- 
ing ; however,  they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  ol  representing  mere 
variations  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Whether  the  form  of  the  aperture  in 

Gould's  original  figure  is  slightly  exaggerated  or  not,' I think  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  outer  lip  is  decidedly  somewhat  abnormal,  and  setting  aside 
this  point  the  remaining  differences  between  the  shells  figured  as  insignis 
are  not  greater  than  those  between  the  different  varieties  ol  loxostoma  or 
Oouldiana. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  matter  more  easily  I add  here  (fig  12«)  a copy 
of  Pfeiffer’s  figure  of  insignis.  I greatly  regret  that  I have  not  got  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  Mr.  Theobald’s  two  type  specimens,  figured  in  the 
Conchologia  Indica  as  ‘ insignis'  and  var.  gracilior,  but  possibly  I may  be 
in  a position  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

15.  Cl.  vespa.  (Ad  p.  205.) 

The  shell  delineated  by  Mr.  Blanford  as  a variety  of  vespa  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a fair  representation  of  that  species  ; but  I add  a figure  (15a) 
and  description  of  a specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Theobald  at  1 avoy , whence 
vespa  was  originally  got,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  Gould  s species. 

(15a).  Cl.  testa  ovato-cglindracea,  ad  apicem  obtusiuscula,  albida,  medio 
subinflata,  ultimo  anfractu  sensim  attenuate,  haud  rimata, fusco  castanea  ; 
anfractibus  sex,  convexiusculis,  sutura  simplici  junctis,  transversim  oblique  et 
confertissime  striolatis ; aperlura  subovata,  postice  rotundate  subungulata, 
antice  late  sub-efusa,  intus  violaceo  rufa,  peritremate  modice  expanso,  interno 
oblique  fere  recto,  libero,  biplicato  ; plica  antica,  vel  infer iore,  vaJde  obliqua, 
sub-immersa ; plicis  palatalibus  novem  tenuibus,  supera  longissima,  ciiciter 
1-2  m.m.  a margine  suturali  distante,  alteris  brevioribus  et  inter  se  valde 
inaqualibus. 

Long.  24.6  m.m.,  lat.  7 ; long,  apert.  cumperist.  6 3,  ejusdem  lat.  4'8  m.m 

Although  allied  to  Phillippiana  the  present  form  is  undoubtedly  quite 
distinct,  differing  from  Pfeiffer’s  species  by  a piore  slender  shape,  smaller 
aperture,  free  inner  lip,  peculiarly  flattened  or  almost  canaliculated  aperture 
on  the  anterior  end,  and  by  the  larger  number  ot  palatal  plicae. 

19.  CiiATisn-rA  Waageki,  n.  sp. 

Ol.  testa  conoideo-turrita,  corneo-fitsca,  apice  obtusiuscula,  sub-rimata 
anfractibus  11,  paulo  convexis,  sutura  simplici  junctis,  lateraliter  api- 
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cent  versus  paululum  concava  ; omminis  transversim  oblique  confertim  con - 
stulato-striatis,  ultimo  antecedents  vix  latiore,  prope  aperturtlm  costulato, 
basi  paulum  contracts,  convexiusculo  ; apertura  verticali,  postice  (vel  supra) 
angulata  ; peritremate  modice  incrassato,  vix  expanso,  albescente,  antice  re - 
cedente,  interno  soluto,  antice  rectiusculo,  biplicato,  plica  postica  (put  'supe- 
riore)  brevi,  altera  vix  conspicua  ; lunella  distincta,  plica  longa,  tenuissima 
superposita,  altera  brevi,  a terminations  supera  lunella  baud  separata. 

Long,  tota  18,  diem.  4 ; long,  apert.  obliq.  4,  ejusdem  lat.  2 "7  m.  m. 

Hab. — Changligalli,  prope  Marri,  Himalaya  Occident.,  ad  altitudinem 
circa  9000  ped.  angl.  detexit  TP.  Waagen. 

This  is  the  most  westerly  known  species  of  the  genus  in  India.  A sin- 
gle, hut  perfect,  specimen  was  found  by  Dr.  W.  Waagen,  together  with  Cl. 
cylindrica,  under  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  at  the  above  mentioned  locality. 
The  nearest  allied  species  is  Cl.  Ibs,  but  the  larger  size  of  the  shell,  .com- 
parative shortness  of  the  two  last  whorls,  larger  and  more  straight  aperture 
readily  distinguish  this  new  form. 

20.  Cl..  Abakana,  Theob.  (M.S.) 

Cl.  testa  stramineo-albida,  subfiisiforme-turrita,  apice  attenuata,  apertu- 
ram  versus  subangustata,  non  rirnata  ; arfractibus  10-12,  paulum  convexius- 
culis,  sutura  profunda  simplici  junctis , transversim  oblique  capillaceo  striola- 
tis ; apertura  rectiuscula,  sub-rectangulari,  antice  subrotundata,  marginibus 
modice  dilatatis  et  incrassatis,  labio  breviter  libero,fere  recto,  biplicato, plica 
antica  (seu  inferiore)  wide  oblique  intrants  ; plicis  palatalibus  quinque,fere 
cequidistantibus  et  inter  se  parallelis,  supera  longissima,  ewteris  subcequalibus. 

Long.  17 — 20;  lat.  3 '8-4  ; long,  apert.  4-4 '4,  hit.  3-3'2  m.m. 

Hab. — In  montibus  Arakanensis  et  ad  Mai-i  in  provincia  Sandoway 
dicta  detexit  W.  Theobald. 

This  is  the  new  Arakan  species  to  which  Mr.  Blanford  alludes  at  p.  205, 
when  speaking  of  Cl.  monticola  ; it  differs  from  this  last  by  its  more  fusiform 
instead  of  conoidally  turreted  shape,  its  thinner  texture,  larger  aperture  and 
somewhat  differently  arranged  palatal  folds.  I have  given  illustrations  of  a 
shorter  form  with  ten  whorls  and  of  another  with  twelve  whorls,  the  former 
is  a single  specimen  from  the  hills  S.  E.  of  Akyab,  the  other  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Theobald  at  Mai-i  in  the  Sandoway  district.  These  two  forms  represent 
the  extreme  variations  which  were  noticed  among  a large  number  of  speci- 
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Notice  of  the  Mammals  and  Birds  inttabitinq  Kachh, — 
by  Dr.  F.  Stoliczka. 

[Received  28th  May,  read  3rd  July,  1872.] 

The  study  of  local  faunas  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  continue  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  leading  to  a lull  undei standing  of  Indian 
Zoology.  India  combines  such  an  enormous  variety  of  physical  conditions, 
namely,  differences  in  level,  climate  and  vegetation,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  animal  life,  that  one  is  almost  lost  in  the 
chaos  of  information  required,  and  is  very  apt  to  overlook  conditions,  which 
may  be  essential  for  the  explanation  not  only  of  peculiarities  as  regards  dis- 
tinctions of  species,  but  also  of  those  relating  to  geographical  distribution. 

Researches  limited  to  single  districts  are  not  necessarily  liable  to  these 
disadvantages,  because  they  can  more  easily  command  the  smaller  amount 
of  observations,  and  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  physical  conditions 

which  may  lead  to  their  explanation. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I have  ventured  to  place  on  record  what  little 
I observed  of  the  Zoology  of  Kachh.  I scarcely  need  to  add  that  I greatly 
regret  the  incompleteness  of  the  lists,  but  as  the  duties  of  the  geologist  aie 
entirely  different  from  those  of  a zoologist,  he  can  hardly  pretend  to  give 
satisfaction  to  both.  During  my  rather  hurried  visit,  my  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  Vertebrate*  and  in  this  branch  I attempted  to 


* Invertebrata  are  also  by  oomparatively  small  numbers  represented,  as  may  be 

indicated  by  the  following  notice  : . 

Of  Crustacea  I have  obtained  only  two  species  in  the  streams,  a small  Palamon 
which  is  tolerably  common,  and  a Chiroeephalus  ( Ilravdapus  apuc  in,.- 

Edwards)  ; the  latter  only  occurred  in  a slightly  brackish  stream  west  of  Bhuj.  Mr 
Wood-Mason  who  examined  the  two  species  tells  mo  that  the  latter  presents  a remark, 
able  modification  of  the  antomuo-The  Arachnoids,  which  were  specially  looked  after, 
did  not  yield  more  than  twenty  species,  chiefly  of  the  families  Bpemd*  and l Lyconte, 
and  a few  Baltic; id*.  Of  Scorpions  I got  four  species  ; Scokpe^r*  three >i  Juh  two  or 
three.  The  Coleoptem  commonly  seen  mostly  belong  to  the  Blapsuht,  which  form  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  hedgehog ; Bcarabvid*  and  Oorabrto  are  comparatively 
few,  and  still  rarer  other  kind  of  beetles.  Butterflies,  on  account  of  the  almost  con- 
stant  strong  winds,  are  very  rarely  seen,  indeed  with  the  exception  of  a few  small 
Pieridce  and  LyccenM*,  and  a number  of  Microlepidoptera  1 have  scarcely  seen  any 
other  species.  The  Hymenoptera  are  mostly  represented  by  Ichneumonul*  Ants  are 
a real  pest  in  houses  and  in  the  camp,  in  spite  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  Of 
Rtvynchota  my  collection  barely  contains  a dozen  species,  including  the  Nepce  and 
Cicada,  but  they  must  be  more  numerous  during  the  wet  season.  Of  Ubellulida  l 
obtained  about  ten  species,  and  not  many  more  are,  I thmk,  procurable  in  winter. 
BUttidte  I have  seen  three,  the  most  common  is  Pcriplaneta  cjmrmxka.  Of  Acridid* 
&e.,  about  a dozen  or  more  species  occurred. 
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note  down  and  to  collect  what  was  possible,  without  interfering  with  my 
other  more  important  work.  The  list  of  the  mammals  and  birds  will  be 
given  in  the  following  pages  ; on  the  reptiles  and  amphibians  I have  already 
reported,  (see  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  for  May,  1872,  p.  71)  ; and  the  examination 
of  the  fishes  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Surgeon  Major  Bay,  whose  paper 
on  the  subject  follows  the  present  one. 

However,  before  entering  upon  any  details,  it  will  be  probably  desira- 
ble to  say  a few  words  regarding  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  connection  with  the  mammals  and  birds  to  be  met  with  ; 
only  adding  here  that  my  remarks  solely  apply  to  the  aspect  of  the  country 
during  the  cold  and  dry  season  between  November  and  February. 

The  province  of  Kachh  extends  for  about  150  miles  along  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  having  a breadth  of  about  40  miles  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  Meri- 
dian of  70°  eastern  longitude  passes  through  it  a little  eastward  of  the  centre. 
The  main  land  stretches  along  the  seacoast  from  the  most  eastern 
branch  of  the  Indus  to  Kathivar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of 
Kachh  ; to  the  North  and  East  it  is  entirely  isolated  from  Sind  and  the 
eastern  Rajputdna  states  by  the  so-called  Ran,  which  was  no  doubt  formerly 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  but  is  now  very  much  silted  in.  It  has  a varied  breadth 
from  40  to  nearly  100  miles.  During  the  dry  and  hot  weather  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  under  water  and  others  are  so  thickly  covered  with  a saline 
deposit,  or  almost  pure  salt,  that  the  ground  becomes  unfit  for  the  support 
of  animal  life.  A wild  ass  may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  or  a desert-lark 
( Certliilauda  desertorum)  running  along  the  trodden  track,  but  scarcely  any 
other  animal  exists,  unless  a bird  may  accidentally  migrate  from  one  place  to 
another.  During  the  rainy  season  by  far  tbo  greatest  portion  of  the  Ran 
is  inundated,  and  a good  number  of  the  larger  water  birds  are  said  to  be  seen 
on  it.  The  slightly  elevated  ground,  which  locally  forms  strips  in  the  Ran 
proper,  supports  a very  scanty  vegetation  of  rough  grasses  ( Cyperacece ),  and 
of  a few  scattered  bushes  of  tamarisk  &c.  ; this  part  is  callod  the  Buni  and,  if 
the  monsoons  are  not  heavy,  it  affords  rich  pasture  for  cattle  during  that 
time,  but  in  the  dry  season  even  the  nomadic  Sindees  are  often  obliged  to 

Of  freshwater  shells  which,  however,  also  occur  in  slightly  brackish  streams,  I met 
with  the  following  : Planorbis  exnstus ; Plan.  n.  sp.,  allied  to  Cantoris  ; Lymncea  luteola 
and  amygdalus,  the  latter  olosely  allied  to  acuminata  ; Palviina  dissvmilis,  (melanastoma) 
exactly  identical  with  South  Indian  and  Ceylon  specimens ; Bythinia  pulchella  and 
two  other  specieB  of  the  same  genus  ; Melania  tuberculata ; Unto  car  ulcus  and  leioma  ; 
and  a small  Corbicula,  apparently  very  rare. 

Of  landshellB  I found  Bulimus  insularis,  B.  abbysiniens,  B.  punctabus,  B.  comopictus 
and  two  ether  Bulimi , allied  to  the  last,  one  slightly  and  the  other  very  much,  thinner, 

' almost  cylindrical ; Ennea  tier,  lor  (cylindrical  and  perfectly  smooth  variety)  ; Stenogyra, 
gracilis;  Helix  fallaoiosa  and  Tranquebarica,  Macrochlarmjs  pedinus,  Succinea  vitrea 
and  crassiuscula,  With  the  exception  of  Bui,  in sulwris  none  of  the  shells  is  common. 
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leave  it  for  want  of  water.  Wlierever  intercalations  of  clayey  beds  between 
sandy  layers  make  a slight  accumulation  of  fresh  water  possible,  Kunda- 
treelets  (Pros  op  is)  grow  rather  abundantly  and  form  little  forests,  sometimes 
of  one  or  two  miles  in  length,  but  generally  very  narrow  in  breadth.  How- 
ever, little  life  animates  these  isolated  tracts. 

Among  the  Kunda  Sylvia  curruca,  Phylloscopus  tristis,  Lanins  lahtora 
and  vittatus,  Saxicola  desertorum  (=  airogularis ),  Turtur  Cambayensis, 
JJpupa  Ceylonensis,  Athene  brama  and  perhaps  a few  of  the  smaller  hawks, 
and  the  ubiquitous  Sciurus  palmarum  are  almost  all  the  birds  and  mammals 
to  be  observed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  camp  followers,  kites,  crows,  pigeons, 
&c.  The  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  invariably  accompanied  by  Dicrurus 
albirictus,  and  wolves,  hyaena?,  and  generally  also  a leopard  are  not  far  off. 
On  the  woodless  portions  of  the  Buni,  almost  the  only  birds  to  be  seen  are 
Spizalauda  deva,  Alauda  triborhyncha,  Pterocles  exustus,  Cursorius  Jamesoni 
(—?  gallicus),  Chettusia  gregaria,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  cursorial  tribe. 

The  little  islands  in  the  Ban,  called  Beyts,  are  nearly  quite  unin- 
habited, and  on  the  slightly  larger  ones  a harrier  and  a stonechat  ( Circus 
Sivainsoni  and  Saxicola  picata ),  or  perhaps  locally  a stray  dove,  the  pur- 
suer and  the  pursued  are  all  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  notice  of  animal 
life. 

The  more  elevated  ground  can  be  physically  divided  into  three,  (or 
perhaps  four)  nearly  parallel  ranges,  extending  almost  due  east  and  west. 
Each  of  these  ranges  has  an  abrupt  declivity  on  the  northern  and  a 
very  gradual  slope  on  the  southern  side.  Thus  the  greatest  elevation  in 
each  range  lies  near  the  northern  edge,  where  precipitous  cliffs  and  mo- 
derately hilly  tracts  occur  ; but  as  the  greatest  height  of  any  of  the  hills  in 
Kaehh  does  not  exceed  1500  feet,  and  as  the  entire  breadth  of  the  hilly 
portions  is  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  they  are  not  capable  of 
producing  any  essential  effect  upon,  or  change  in,  the  general  climatal 
conditions.  The  hills  are  as  a rule  only  thinly  covered  with  brushwood, 
mostly  consisting  of  leafless  and  thorny  bushes,  and  oftener  they  are  almost 
entirely  bare. 

The  first  of  the  ranges  occupies  Pacham,  Karir,  Bela  and  a few  adjoin- 
ing small  islands  in  the  Ban  ; their  northern  declivities  are  for  want  of  water 
entirely  uninhabited,  but  each  has  a long  and  gradual,  though  very  thinly  po- 
pulated, slope  to  the  south.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  the  ridge  ra- 
ther abruptly  disappears  under  the  Ban,  to  the  south  the  slope  gradually  passes 
into  the  Buni,  and  Bela  is  scarcely  separated  from  Wagur,  which  is  the 
most  eastern  district,  moderately  but  very  irregularly  hilly,  composed  of  short 
ranges  and  a few  isolated  basalt  hills  ; and  towards  the  west  connected  by  low,  - 
mostly  cultivated,  ground  with  Kaehh  proper.  The  second  (the  Jora-Hula- 
man)  range  stretches  along  the  northern  edge,  and  the  third,  the  Charvar 
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and  Ivatrol  range,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  mainland  of  Kachh. 
These  two  ranges  more  gradually  decrease  in  height  towards  their  ends  and 
join  each  other  near  the  western  extremities,  hut  diverge  on  the  eastern  side, 
the  former  passing  in  its  prolongation  through  Wagur.  The  fourth  range  is 
the  lowest,  lying  south  only  a short  distance  from  the  Charvar-Katrol  range, 
and  is  sometimes  not  very  distinctly  separated  from  it ; it  entirely  consists  of 
basaltic  trap  and  is  locally  rather  thickly  covered  with  bushes  and  Kunda. 

As  the  configuration  of  the  ground  very  much  depends  upon  its  lithologi- 
cal structure,  I may  notice  that  sandy  or  shaley  limestones  only  occur  in  the 
axes  of  the  first  and  second  ranges,  hut  far  more  prevalent  are  sandstones 
and  shales.  Solid  basalt  and  quartzitic  rocks  occur  in  isolated  hills,  or  in 
dykes,  and  there  are  also  a few  shorter  and  longer  ridges  consisting  of  varied 
trap-rocks  which  easily  break  up  in  fragments  and,  if  any  moisture  exists, 
readily  decompose.  Decomposition  goes  on,  however,  at  a much  more  rapid 
pace  in  the  softer  rocks,  namely,  the  sandy  limestones,  sandstones  and  shales. 
It  is  indeed  often  not  easy  to  meet  for  days  with  a rock,  that  would  not 
crumble  almost  under  the  fingers,  unless  it  be  accidentally  hardened,  by  a 
neighbouring  basalt  dyke,  or  some  other  causes  producing  dislocations  of 
strata,  &c. 

On  account  of  this  rapidity  with  which  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  has 
been  going  on  from  time  immemorial,  all  the  depressions  between  the  hills, 
the  ravines  and  river  courses,  had  been  deeply  filled  up  with  sand,  which  with 
equal  facility  also  spread  into  the  longitudinal  valleys  separating  the  princi- 
pal ranges.  Thus  instead  of  fertile  valleys,  we  meet  with  extensive  sandy 
plains,  which  arc  capable  of  supporting  only  a very  scanty  vegetation,  and 
the  monotony  of  which  is  merely  interrupted  by  an  isolated  basalt  hill,  or  a 
trap  or  quartz  dyke  of  a few  miles  in  length.  There  exists  some  geological 
evidence  which  indicates,  that  at  least  along  the  northern  precipitous  slopes 
of  the  ranges  locally  a very  large  accumulation  of  water  had  taken  place  in 
comparatively  recent  geological  time,  and  then  moisture,  vegetation  and 
animal  life  might  no  doubt  have  in  equal  proportion  been  greater  and  more 
prosperous.  It  was  probably  also  at  that  somewhat  remote  time,  when  the 
great  and  deep  ravines  had  locally  been  cut,  the  existence  of  which,  with  the 
present  comparatively  insignificant  water  supply,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
explain.  But  now  the  fine  water  sheets  have  given  way  to  desert  ground, 
on  which  the  sand  is  shifted  about  at  the  will  of  the  agitated  atmosphere. 

The  prevailing,  and  usually  heavy,  winds  within  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  appear  to  come  from  South-West  or  West,  although  during  the  cold 
season  North-east  winds  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  But  instead  of  bring- 
’ ing  any  moisture  from  the  sea  side,  they  seem  to  take  away  the  little  which 
exists.  The  ground  is  so  dreadfully  heated  under  the  powerful  glare  of  a 
rarely  covered  sky,  that  it  seems  entirely  to  prevent  even  the  approach  of 
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moisture,  unless  the  atmosphere  be  near  the  point  of  saturation ; and  this 
seems  indeed  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Mr.  Wynne,  in  whose  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Kachh*  the  physical 
geography  of  the  province  is  briefly  referred  to,  states  that  the  average  rain- 
fall for  the  last  twenty-one  years  up  to  1869  was  only  14i'3  inches  ; within 
the  three  past  years  the  annual  fall  scarcely  exceeded  ten  inches.  Some  tracts 
of  the  country  had  actually  barely  a drop  of  rain  during  the  whole  year,  and 
these  had  to  be  deserted  during  the  dry  season  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
generally  on  such  occasions  betake  themselves  with  their  cattle  to  Sind,  re- 
turning to  their  homes  during  the  following  rainy  season. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  in  any  way  mitigated  by  a marked  change  in 
the  general  temperature  of  the  air.  Ice  is  apparently  quite  unknown  in 
Kachh.  On  very  cold  mornings  in  December  and  January,  I occasionally 
saw  the  thermometer  as  low  as  35,°  but  it  never  sank  to  freezing  point,  and 
that  comparatively  low  temperature  was  observed  only  along  the  Ran,  where 
the  wind  blowing  across  the  wet  Ran  was  cooled  down.  Even  in  those  two 
months  the  thermometer  was  rarely  under  80°  or  90°  after  midday  in  the 
shade,  and  in  February,  it  generally  rose  to  about  100.°  In  the  sun  I 
have  not  seen  it  a single  day  under  100  degrees. 

In  consequence  of  this  scarcity  of  ram,  on  account  of  the  great  heat, 
and  further  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  superficial  sandy  deposits,  large 
rivers  are  entirely  unknown,  at  least  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  little  water,  which  is  supplied  by  a few  springs  in  the  hills,  is  generally 
lost  in  the  sand  before  it  reaches  the  desert  plain,  or  it  accumulates  into 
small  pools  and  hollows  in  suitable  places,  where  clayey  beds  retard  or  stop 
the  percolation  through  the  sand.  But  in  slowly  passing  through  the  sand, 
the  water  becomes  more  or  less  saturated  with  various  salts,  the  consequence 
being  that,  if  any  running  water  at  all  is  to  he  met  with  in  a stream,  it  is  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  brackish, — not  wholesome  for  beasts  and  deadly  for  men. 
But  even  in  the  wells,  which  the  people  sink  for  purposes  of  raising 
water  for  irrigation,  this  is  often  brackish,  and  it  is  sometimes  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  perfectly  fresh  water  can  at  all  be  obtained  near  a 
village.  The  simple  recollection  of  the  foul  and  dirty  fluid,  that  one  is  oc- 
casionally obliged  to  accept  in  order  to  quench  his  thirst,  is  enough  to  make 
one  shudder. 

All  these  elements  of  physical  condition,  to  which  I have  briefly  refer- 
red, tend  towards  making  the  country  a terra  hospitibus  Jerox,  an  expression 
often  repeated  for  want  of  a more  suitable  one,  or,  as  an  early  traveller  ex- 
pressed himself,  a country  fit  only,  for  a geologist  to  travel  in.  The  general 
result  of  those  unfavourable  physical  conditions  is,  that  we  have  before  us  a 
few  ranges  of  low  hills  of  80  or  100  miles  in  length,  varying  in  height  from 
* Mem.  Geol.  Survey  of  India,  vol.  IX,  p.  12  et  seq. 
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about  300  to  1400  feet,  either  bare,  or  covered  with  scanty  grass  or  low 
thorny  bushes,  and  intersected  by  dry  ravines  filled  with  debris  and  sand. 
Except  along  their  edges  those  hilly  tracts  are  scarcely  at  all  inhabited.  The 
depressions  separating  the  longitudinal  ranges  more  resemble  in  the  average 
time  of  the  year  a desert  than  a habitable  country.  The  ground  is  mostly 
very  sandy,  and  although  naturally  not  unproductive,  it  is  sterile  for  want 
of  moisture.  Enormous  bushes  of  Euphorbia  neriifolia  take  the  place  of  what 
elsewhere  might  be  a forest,  or  at  least  a thick  jungle.  A few  fig-trees  near 
the  villages  is  all  that  may  deserve  the  name  of  a tree,  and  even  these  are  by  no 
means  plentiful.  During  a tolerably  good  rainy  season,  the  fields  generally 
yield  a crop  of  either  barley  or  wheat,  or  other  seasonal  fruits ; during  the 
cold  weather,  however,  scarcely  anything  but  a very  inferior  crop  of  cotton  can 
be  earned  ; and  this  only  locally.  A fair  crop  is,  however,  generally  possible, 
wherever  the  people  are  able  to  obtain  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  from 
the  wells  for  irrigation.  In  this  they  often  succeed  best  in  those  localities 
which  lie  along,  or  not  far  from,  a fault  hi  the  rocks,  because  this  usually 
stops  the  escape  of  water.  Whatever  mischief  the  numerous  trap-dykes  and 
basaltic  eruptions  might  have  produced  at  no  very  distant  geological  period, 
it  is  very  fortunate  for  the  country,  that  they  are  so  numerous  ; for  I would 
scarcely  hesitate  to  say  that  without  them  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Kachh 
would  long  ago  have  become  a perfect  desert.  Each  village  has,  it  is  true, 
its  small  tank,  but  unless  the  retention  of  water  is  facilitated  by  some  na- 
tural cause,  it  is  sure  to  have  dried  out  about  the  middle  of  the  cold  season. 
Wherever  a tank  with  good  deep  water  exists  by  the  end  of  February,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  have  been  washed  out  in  a hollow  of  clayey  beds,  or  it 
rests  towards  a fault  of  the  rocks,  or  a quartzite  or  trap-dyke.  In  some 
cases  men  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  natural  situation,  and  assisted 
the  reservoir  by  an  embankment,  but  as  a rule,  the  Kachh  people  seem  to  be 
rather  indifferent  to  this  necessity  of  human  and  animal  comfort,  and  in  this 
special  case,  one  might  justly  say,  the  necessity  of  life. 

Out  of  the  great  number  of  tanks,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
water  reservoirs,  five  or  six  average  a mile,  or  a little  more,  in  length,  and 
might  deserve  the  name  of  small  lakes.  In  other  parts  of  India  they  would 
probably  be  little  thought  of,  but  in  a dry  country,  such  as  Kachh  is,  they 
are  of  no  small  importance.  In  the  monsoon  time  they  are  of  course  of 
greater  extent,  but  even  at  the  greatest  height  of  the  water  supply,  the  low 
situation  of  those  reservoirs,  sometimes  in  deep  hollows,  precludes  the  use  of 
the  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation ; they  are,  however,  during  the  cold 
season  the  only  places  to  which  a large  number  of  waterfowl  of  all  kinds 
resort. 

Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  an  outline  of  the  physical  features 
of  Kachh,  we  may  better  be  able  to  understand  the  association  of  the  mam- 
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mals  and  birds  which  I shall  enumerate  in  the  following  pages.  Of  course 
judging  from  both  the  uniformity,  as  well  as  the  scarcity,  of  favourable  natural 
conditions,  one  could  a priori  only  expect  a very  poor  fauna  and  flora.  The 
vegetation  of  the  country  in  general,  setting  aside  that  of  the  cultivated 
tracts,  may  indeed  he  regarded  as  a picture  of  sterility.  Very  few  flowering 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dry  season.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants* 
those  growing  on  sandy  or  saline  ground  naturally  prevail  over  others,  and 
their  leaves  are  often  leathery  and  thick,  or  sometimes  reduced  to  spines  and 
thorns.  Among  saline  plants  the  most  common  are  Statice  Stoclcsii,  Solanwm 
trilobatum,  and  a Pluchea.  Of  other  more  common  species  of  herbaceous 
plants  I may  notice : Trichodesma  indicmi,  Heliotropium  supinum  and 
strigosum,  Solarium  nigrum,  Crotalaria  Burhia,  Orygia  decumbens,  Phalan- 
gium  graminifolium,  Vahlia  viscosa,  Salvia  wgyptiaca,  Convolvulus pluricaulis, 
Cressa  Creiica,  Polygala  Vahliana,  Olinws  mollugo,  Polygonum  plebejum. 
Euphorbia  tliyihifolia  and  Eadraownculoides,  Evolmlus  alsinoides,  Aristida 
depressa , Err, a Javanica,  Vernonia  cinerea,  Trianthemum  crystallinum  and 
T.  decandrum,  and  others.  Mr.  Kurz  determined  about  one  hundred 
species  out  of  a small  collection  I made  ; a few  appear  to  be  new.  The  low 
jungles  barely  deserve  this  name,  for  they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
thorny  bushes  ( Oapparis  aphylla)  with  little  or  scarcely  any  foliage.  Among 
others  I may  mention  Tamarix  orientals,  Celastrus  senegalensis,  two  species 
of  Oreivia,  and  Oratceva  Boxburghii,  the  last  growing  into  a tree,  also  Kunda 
( Prosopis  spicigera,)  is  locally  numerous,  but  scarcely  more  generally 
distributed  than  the  Cactus  like  Euphorbia  neriifolia,  which  often  for  miles 
suppresses  all  other  semiarboreal  vegetation.  The  only  fine  trees  to  be  occa- 
sionally seen  are  Ficus  religiosa  and  F.  Bengalensis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  or  near  wells,  where  they  are  planted  as  a shelter  against 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

Extensive  forests  are,  as  already  observed,  unknown,  and,  naturally, 
we  would  look  in  vain  for  any  of  the  large  Carnivora,  (except  as 
mere  stragglers),  and  the  existence  of  large  Pachyderms  or  Ruminants  is 
made  entirely  impossible.  Equally  so  we  almost  entirely  miss  the  true 
forest  denizens  of  the  feathered  tribe,  such  as  the  Bucerotida,  Picidce,  Cer- 
thiidcB,  Sitt  idce,  Pliasianidce  ; a few  of  the  Eastern  type  of  birds  like  the  Eury- 
laimultE  or  Treronidie  are  also  entirely  absent,  their  geographical  distribu- 
tionf  being  rather  limited.  But  other  families,  which  might  he  expected  to 

* I am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Knrz  for  the  names  of  the  plants. 

+ Too  much  importance  is,  I think,  occasionally  attributed  to  the  so-called  laws 
of  geographical  distribution,  independently  of  other  agencies,  as  if  these  laws  were 
innate  to  the  animal.  When  speaking  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  a species, 
one  is  apt  to  forget,  that  these  geographical  limits  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
physical  conditions,  required  for,  and  suitable  to,  the  existence  of  a certain  species. 
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occur,  likewise  shew  very  few  representants,  such  as  the  Muscicapidce,  Am- 
pellidcD,  Bring illidte,  Corvidre,  &e. 

Among  the  brushwoods  the  common  birds  are  Pycnonotus  chrysorrhoides 
Otocampsa  leueotis,  Lanius  vittatus,  Iora  Zeylaniea,  Sylvia  curruca,  Mania 
Malabarica,  &c.,  less  numerous  are  Phyllopneuste  rama,  Pericrocotus  pere- 
grinus,  Orthodomus  longicaudus , Drymoipus  Jerdoni,  Phylloscopus  tristis, 
Teplirodornis  Pondiceriana  and  a few  others,  while  Pams  nuchalis  or  Leu- 
cocerca  aureola  are  great  rarities.  Hunting  between  the  bushes  on  the 
ground,  we  meet  with  Thamnobia  Cambayensis,  Citrinella  Huttoni  and  Clia- 
torhea  caudata , always  in  company  with  Pranklinia  Buchamni,  and  on  still 
more  open  ground  Saxicola  picata  and  deserti  ( = atrogularis) . The  above 
are  actually  the  only  very  common  birds,  and  five  of  each  may  at  any  time 
be  seen  for  every  one  of  any  other  kind. 

In  the  sandy  plains  we  meet  with  a great  number  of  GbalTjJ3,  particu- 
larly Otitidce&ni  Gharadridas.  Among  these  Oursoriw  Jamesoni  (?=  gallicus), 
Chettusia  gregaria,  Lobivanellus  indicus,  Sarcioplwrus  bilobus,  Grus  cinerea, 
Houbara  Macquenii,  are  characteristic  of  the  country  ; several  of  these  depart 
during  the  summer,  but  are  replaced  during  the  rains  by  the  Florikan,  Sypheo- 
tides  auritus,  which  is  said  to  arrive  in  large  numbers  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  starlings,  grey  partridges,  pigeons,  and  doves  keep,  naturally  enough, 
near  the  villages.  In  the  fields  few  other  larger  birds  except  Geronticus 
papillosus  and  Buphus  coromandus,  and  occasionally  Grus  antigone,  are  to 
be  seen  ; of  smaller  birds  Agrodroma  campestris  and  several  species  of  larks 
are  common.  Both  Grallatores  and  Natatores  are  abundant  on  the  small 
lakes  and  tanks.  Indeed  scarcely  a pool  of  water,  if  only  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length,  will  be  met  with  without  some  species  of  Aetitis  or  Totanus, 
but  particularly  common  are  Uimantopas  intermedins,  Spatula  clypeata 
and  Qiterqucdula  crecca.  On  the  somewhat  larger  tanks  one  is  certain  to 
meet  besides  these  with  the  gadwall  ( ' Ohaulelasmus  strep  eras),  the  pintail 
( Bafila  acuta),  the  little  grobe  ( Podiceps  minor),  and  also  Limosa  cego- 
cephala  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  white  Herodias.  Naturally  in  an  open 
country,  where  sport  is  comparatively  easy,  birds  of  prey  would  not  be  want- 
ing, and  amongst  these  Palco  jugger,  Hypotriorchis  chiqucra,  Aquila  fulves- 

A change  in  the  physical  conditions  of  a country  will  be  rapidly  followed  by  a corre- 
sponding change  in  the  fauna,  either  decreasing  or  increasing,  and  thus  the  geogra- 
phical limits  of  a species  become  mainly  dependent  upon  physical  conditions.  To  give 
an  example,  I mean,  that  if  for  instance  one  of  the  low  hill  ranges  of  Kachh, 
averaging  a height  of  a few  hundred  feot,  was  replaced  by  one  of  similar  mineralogical 
character  and  of  an  average  height  of  5000  feet,  wo  would  very  soon  find  it  wooded, 
and  then  inhabited  by  an  abundance  of  Malabar  forms,  although  these  would  be  absent 
in  the  intervening  desert  country.  An  actual  example  of  this  may  be  seon  on  Mount 
Aboo,  as  known  from  Dr.  King’s  list  of  birds. 
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cens  and  Buteoferox  are  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere  ; many  others  are 
more  local. 

Perhaps  a better  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  vertebrate  fauna 
might  be  formed,  when  we  inquire  what  the  country  is  capable  of  support- 
ing all  the  year  round,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  those  animals,  the 
existence  of  which  mainly,  or  entirely,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  man 
and  his  habitations. 

Among  the  mammals  we  find  the  Rodents  most  prevalent, — Gerhillus 
erythrourus,  Sciurus  palmarum,  Lepus  rujlcaudus, — the  first  being  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  next  come  the  Indian  antelope  and  gazelle ; thus  all 
vegetable  feeders. 

If  we  exclude  from  the  160  species  of  birds,  which  I obtained,  the  so- 
called  camp-followers,  we  find  that  about  half  the  remainder  are  migratory, 
therefore  merely  winter  visitors.  And  although  some  of  the  migratory  birds 
may  in  a favourable  hot  season  remain  in  the  country,  others  which  are  gen- 
erally considered  as  permanent  settlers  often  partially  migrate  to  more  suit- 
able localities  in  India.  Among  these  I may  mention  for  instance  Ceryle, 
Pratincola,  dorados,  Ptionoprogne,  Caprimulgus,  Oitrinella.  Therefore,  in 
an  ordinary  summer  season  I certainly  do  not  expect  that  more  than  about 
one  hundred  species  of  birds  are  to  be  met  with  in  Kachh,  really  a very  small 
number,  when  compared  with  what  one  is  used  to  observe  on  a similarly 
large  area  in  many  other  parts  of  India. 

Of  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  I have  observed  thirty  species  ; and, 
although  this  number  is  decidedly  larger  during  the  rains,  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  of  them  are  really  of  common  occurrence.  (Comp.  Proc.  A.  S. 
B.,  May,  1872,  p.  71). 

The  fresh-water  fishes,  which  I collected,  belong,  according  to  Dr.  Day, 
to  eighteen  species  ; there  is  only  one  Siluroid  among  them,  most  of  the 
others  belong  to  the  Cyprinidce,  and  one  is  a Cfyprinodon,  the  fust  species 
of  the  genus  known  in  Indian  fresh-waters.  However  small  the  number  may 
appear  to  be,  I almost  doubt  if  it  could  be  much  increased ; for  where 
rivers  are  almost  unknown,  and  where  half  of  the  tanks  are  liable  to  disap- 
pear for  several  months  during  each  year,  and  where  besides  such  a number  of 
skilful  fishers*  are  eagerly  employed  during  a time  when  the  water  is  lowest, 
fish  have  not  much  chance  to  prosper. 

* About  forty  species  of  Qrallatores  and  Natatores. 
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MAMMALIA .* 

Primates. 

I have  only  on  a single  occasion  seen  a Presbytes  which  appeared  to  he 
in  a wild  state.  It  came  towards  the  evening  to  drink  at  a tank  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fort  Kanmir  (in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Wagur  district), 
and  as  its  entire  face  was  jet  black,  I presume,  it  was  more  likely  P.  pria- 
nius  than  the  Bengal  P.  entellus,  but  I could  not  approach  sufficiently  near 
to  ensure  the  identification. 

Besides  that,  I saw  both  Inuus  rhesus  and  Macacus  radiatus  in  capti- 
vity, but  they  appear  to  have  been  imported. 

Chiroptera. 

The  notes  on  this  order  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me 
by  G.  E.  Dobson,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  M.  B. 

Pam.  Ehinolophidje, 

Pui'LLOiiiriNA  fui.ta,  Gray. 

Of  the  specimens  of  this  species  obtained,  two,  a male  and  female,  were 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  fur  of  the  female  specimen  is  bright 
golden  yellow,  that  of  the  male  white  at  the  base  of  the  hairs  for  more  than 
three-fourths  their  length,  the  remaining  portion  to  the  tip  dark  purplish 
brown.  The  male  is  larger  than  the  female  which  is  apparently  not  quite 
adult. 

This  proves  the  identity  of  Ph:.  fulva  with  Ph.  murina  and  Ph.  cinera- 
ccns,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  Ph.  ater  and  atratus  are  also  synonyms  of 
the  same  species.  This  remarkable  variableness  of  the  colour  of  the  fur  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  this  species,  it  is  met  with  also  in  other  Rhinolo- 
phine  bats  ; in  Ph.  larvata,  Horsfd.,  for  example,  where  the  colour  of  the  fur 
varies  from  bright  orange  fulvous,  with  brownish  or  ferruginous  tips,  to 
bluish  black  with  black  tips,  a circumstance  which  has  given  rise  also  to 
much  confusion,  as  the  species  has  received  as  many  names  as  the  different 
colours  of  its  fur.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  species  of  other  families 
of  Chiroptera,  notably  to  the  Pteropiiue, 

Other  male  and  female  specimens  of  this  species  were  also  obtained  about 
the  same  time,  the  fur  of  all  presents  the  same  colour : — white  with  dusky 
tips  to  the  hairs.  This  shows  that  the  colour  of  the  fur  in  Ph.  fulva 
does  not  depend  on  locality,  or  season.  The  smaller  size  of  the  fulvous 
female  specimen  referred  to  above,  taken  with  its  less  perfectly  developed 

* The  systematic  names  and  further  observations  on  the  species  recorded  will  be 
found  in  Jordon’s  ‘ Mammals  of  India,’  except  in  a few  cases  where  a special  reference, 
or  a description,  is  added. 
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teeth,  and  apparently  not  quite  complete  ossification  of  the  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  bones,  indicates  age  as  a very  probable  cause 
of  the  differences  of  colour  that  have  been  observed.  The  young  of  the  first 
and  second  year  most  probably  present  this  golden  fulvous  hue  which  gra- 
dually changes  to  white,  as  the  animal  attains  the  adult  condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  measurement  of  the  two  specimens  first 
referred  to ; and  of  another,  an  adult  female,  from  the  same  locality,  with 
white  fur,  tipped  with  purplish  black. 


Length,  head  and  hody, 

» ta'b 

,,  head,  

„ oar,  anteriorly, . 

Breadth,  ditto, 

Length,  forearm, 

„ thumb,  

„ second  finger, 

„ fourth  ditto,  . . , 

„ tibia,  

„ foot  and  claws, 


o' 

2 

5 

1.9 

1-75 

1-9 

ITS 

1T5 

IT 

0-75 

0-7 

075 

085 

0-8 

085 

0 65 

0-65 

0-65 

155 

1-55 

1-55 

03 

0-3 

0-3 

245 

2’4 

2-5 

2-0 

1-9 

21 

0-7 

0-7 

0-72 

0-32 

0-32 

0-32 

Generally  distributed,  but  not  common. 


Earn.  Ehinopomatidje.* 


II  i UNO  pom  a Habdwickxt,  Gray. 

This  species  is  extremely  common,  usually  taking  up  its  abode  in 
wells.  All  possess  large  accumulations  of  fat  posterior  to  the  anus,  in  much 
greater  quantity  than  usually  observed,  the  mass  of  fat  in  many  individuals 
probably  much  exceeding  in  weight  the  remainder  ol  the  body. 

Earn.  NocrmoxiDiE. 


Taphozous  Kachiiexsis,  Dobson,  n.  sp. 

In  form,  colour  of  the  fur,  and  size  corresponds  very  closely  with  T. 
saccolaimws , Geoff.,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  complete  absence  of  the 
gular  pouch  in  both  male  and  female.  A small  fold  of  wing-membrane  forms 
a shallow  pouch  in  the  angle  between  the  radius  and  fifth  metacarpal  bone, 
much  less  developed  than  in  T.  longimanus,  Hardw.  Ears  as  in  T.  saccolai- 
mus,  but  slightly  larger,  and  the  tragus  is  naked  ; inner  margin  bordered 
with  a row  of  small  papules. 


* I have  formed  this  family,  provisionally,  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Rhino- 
poma  of  which  the  type,  Rh.  Hardwickti,  is  the  sole  representative.  This  genus  has 
been  classed  by  Drs.  Gray  and  Peters  with  tbo  Mecjadermatidce,  but,  on  carefully  com- 
paring the  skeleton  of  Megaderma  lym  with  that  of  Rhinopoma  UardwicHi,  I find  not 
the  least  ostcological  connection.  The  genus  is,  evidently , far  more  closely  related 
to  some  of  the  genera  of  Noctilionidt £ than  to  Megaderma, 
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$ 2 

Inches.  Inches. 


Length,  head  and  body,  3 35  3-6 

„ tail M5  L25 

„ ditto,  free  from  membrane,  0'5  0 4 

„ head 1'2  13 

„ ear  (anteriorly),  0'9  0'9 

Breadth  ditto  ditto, 0 5 0'5 

Length,  tragns,  0'24  0 24 

Breadth,  ditto  (greatest), 0’17  0’18 

Length,  forearm, 2'65  2 95 

thumb,  '. 0-45  0-45 

„ second  finger,  4*4  5 0 

,,  fourth  ditto,  2 3 2'8 

„ tibia,  10  11 

,,  caloaneum, 0-85  0’9 

„ foot  and  claws, 0'55  0 65 


Fam.  V espebt  i lion  i d m. 

Genus.  Yespeettgo  Keys.  Bias.  Sub-genus  Pipistrellus,  Gray. 

PiPiSTEEiiLus  leucotis,  Dobson,  n.  sp. 

Ears  triangular  with  rounded  tips  ; outer  margin  slightly  concave  be- 
neath the  tip,  then  convex,  emarginate  opposite  the  baso  of  the  tragus,  and 
terminating  in  a small  lobe.  Tragus  slightly  curved  inwards  and  rounded 
at  the  tip.  Glands  of  upper  lip  well  developed,  causing  a slight  depression 
on  the  face  behind  the  nostrils.  Tail  long,  wholly  contained  within  the 
interfemoral  membrane.  A well-defined,  rounded  lobe  posterior  to  the  cal- 
caneum. 

Ears,  sides  of  face  about  the  eyes,  interfemoral  membrane,  ante- 
humeral  membrane,  and  that  portion  of  wing-membrane  along  the  sides  of 
the  body,  white,  very  translucent ; remaining  portion  of  wing  membrane 
sepia,  traversed  by  white  reticulations.  Fur,  on  the  upper  surface,  black  at 
the  base  of  the  hairs  for  about  half  their  length,  remaining  portion  light 
yellowish  brown ; beneath,  somewhat  similar. 

The  fur  of  the  head  extends  forwards  as  far  as  the  labial  prominences 
which  aro  thinly  covered  with  a few  short  hairs ; in  front  of  the  ear  and 
about  the  eye  the  side  of  the  face  is  almost  naked.  On  the  upper  surface 
the  fur  of  the  body  extends  outwards,  covering  the  proximal  third  of  the 
humerus  and  the  wing-membrane  thence,  backwards,  to  the  knee  joint ; pos- 
teriorly, the  anterior  tim’d  of  the  interfemoral  membrane  is  covered  ; beneath 
the  fur  of  the  abdomen  extends  upon  the  wing-membrane  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  interfemoral  membrane  is  clothed 
with  a few,  short  hairs. 
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Upper  incisors  long,  blunt,  with  a distinct  cingulum ; outer  incisors 
minute,  scarcely  exceeding  in  vertical  extent  the  cingulum  of  the  inner  ones, 
placed  close  to  their  sides,  and  separated  from  the  canines  by  a small  space 
on  either  side.  First  small  premolar  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  angle  between 
the  closely  approximated  canine  and  second  premolar,  very  minute,  not  dis- 
tinguishable without  a lens. 

' The  following  are  the  measurements  of  two  adult  male  specimens.  The 
measurements  in  the  first  column  are  those  of  a specimen  in  the  Indian 
Museum  from  Rajanpur,  sent  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Murray,  Assistant  Surgeon 
3rd  Panjab  Cavalry,  and  not  previously  described  ; the  second  column  relates 
to  the  Kachh  specimen. 

Hub. — Rajanpur,  Panjab  frontier  ; Kachh. 


tail,  ... 
head, 


tibia, 


Inches. 

Inches. 

. 1-7 

1-8 

1-5 

1-55 

. 0-65 

0-65 

, 0*55 

055 

. 0-35 

035 

. 0-22 

0 23 

. 0-07 

0'07 

. 1-30 

1-35 

. 0-2 

0-22 

..  2-25 

2-25 

. 17 

1-7 

. 05 

0-5 

. 0-55 

0-55 

. 025 

0-25 

erved  was 

a large 

Pteropm,  of  the  size  of  Pt.  medius,  Tern. ; I saw  it  on  several  occasions 
about  liliuj , but  failed  to  secure  a specimen. 


Inseetivora. 

The  only  shrew  which  X obtained,  and  which  is  far  from  common,  be- 
longs, according  to  Dr.  Anderson’s  determination,  to  Crocidura  m/urina,  Lin. 

Of  hedgehogs  also  one  species  occurs.  It  represents  a new  species. 

Ejuxaceus  (Hemiechintts*)  pictus,  n.  sp. 

Head  elongate,  pyramidal ; snout  produced,  considerably  extending  be- 
yond the  lower  jaw,  with  the  nostrils  somewhat  swollen,  representing  a longi- 
tudinal slit  on  the  upper  side  ; ears  moderate,  obtusely  rounded  at  tip,  and 
rather  abruptly  truncate  laterally  ; a very  conspicuous,  almost  perfectly  nude, 


# Fitzinger  (Sitz.  Akad.  Wien,  M.  N.  Klasse,  1867,  vol.  56,  part  I,  p.  858,)  uses 
this  name  in  a generic  sense,  as  distinct  from  hrinaccus. 
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tolerably  broad  space  extends  from  the  bind  head  towards  the  middle  of 
neck  ; spines,  beginning  on  neck  slightly  in  advance  of  a line  connecting  the 
anterior  basal  edges  of  the  ears,  almost  regular  in  young,  but  distinctly  ir- 
regularly* interwoven  in  the  more  adult ; each  spine  white  on  the  basal  half, 
then  with  a broad  blackish  brown  ring,  followed  by  a yellowish  white 
tip,  only  the  extreme  point  appearing  slightly  dusky ; each  is  further 
surrounded  by  sixteen  to  twenty  longitudinal  grooves,  separated  by  much 
broader  and  very  finely  tuberculated  ridges  ; the  minute  tubercles  being 
laterally  compressed.  Limbs  long  and  slender,  each  with  five  claws ; tail 
very  short  and  concealed. 

Snout,  extending  on  the  upper  side  as  far  as  between  the  eyes  and  from 
there  stretching  as  an  oblique  band  through  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  neck, 
dark  brown  with  very  few  whitish  hairs  intermixed  ; ground  colour  of  ears 
brown,  but  thickly  set  with  whitish  hairs,  lower  jaw  round  the  edges  brown, 
chin  and  throat  whitish  tinged  with  brown  in  the  young,  almost  perfectly 
white  in  adults  ; fore-limb  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  the  hind 
limbs  entirely,  including  the  region  of  the  vent  between  them  and  at  their  sides, 
and  the  tail  chocolate  brown  ; soles  of  feet  blackish  and  all  the  claws  white. 
Moustaches  brown,  whitish  towards  their  tips,  the  longest  nearly  two  inches. 
An  oblique  streak  in  front  of  and  below  the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
hind  head  and  all  round  the  neck,  involving  the  base  of  the  ears,  the  entire 
lower  side  from  the  chin,  including  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  fore-limbs, 
and  extending  backwards  as  far  as  the  region  between  the  liind-limbs  white, 
the  lower  side  being  thinly  clad  wi  th  hairs  which  are  throughout  arranged  in 
small  tufts,  each  tuft  evidently  corresponding  to  a dorsal  spine,  as  if  each  of 
the  spines  had  been  dissolved  into  its  original  component  parts. 

Total  length  of  a specimen  5'5  inches ; distance  from  tip  of  snout  to 
anterior  angle  of  eye  0'8 ; length  of  ear  055,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
about  04 ; length  of  carpus  to  tip  of  claws  08,  the  same  of  foot  1 inch,  the 
heel  tubercular ; tail  04  inches,  thickly  covered  with  hair. 

Besides  this  specimen  which  is  the  only  one  I preserved,  I saw  several 
others  in  the  western  part  of  Kachh,  and  some  were  decidedly  larger ; one 
measured  63  inches,  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  snout  to  the  eye  being 
nearly  1 inch,  and  to  the  base  of  the  ear  nearly  T5  inch.  There  are  also 
several  specimens  of  tins  species  in  the  Indian  Museum  from  the  North  West 
Provinces  about  Agra,  and  from  Edjputfina.  One  of  these  measures  nearly 
7 inches  from  tip  of  snout  to  end  of  tail. 


* The  regularity  of  the  spines  seems  very  much  to  depend  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  animal.  When  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  the  spines  are  in  their  natural  position, 
they  are  as  a rule  regularly  directed  backwards,  but  the  moment  the  animal  rolls  in  its 
body,  they  become  interwoven. 
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In  comparing  tho  present  species  with  the  descriptions  of  hedgehogs  known  from 
Asia  and  adjoining  territories,  and  which  belong  to  the  section  Hemiechinus, — charac- 
terized by  having  the  ridges  on  the  spines  tuberculated  and  five  toes  on  all  feet, — I find 
that  E.  cethiopicuB,  Ehronberg,  = E.  brachydactylus,  Wagner,  is  most  closely  allied  to  it. 
It  slightly  differs  in  coloration,  in  having  the  forehead  white,  the  ohoBt  brownish  ; each 
•of  the  tubercles  on  the  spines  is  seated  on  a separate  eminence,  and  the  tail  is 
longer.  Other  similarly  coloured  species  are  E.  algirus,  (Egyptians,  palUdus  and  Ubicus, 
all  from  North  Africa,  but  they  more  or  less  differ  in  structure.  Besides  that  there 
are  two  other  African  species  E.  platyotis  and  pectoralis  * both  of  which  are  quite 
different  in  coloration,  and  E . auritus , Balias  and  hypomelas,  Brandt,  aro  from  Nor- 
thern Asia. 

From  India  Jordon  describes  out  of  the  section  Hemiechinus,  E.  collaris  and  mi- 
cropus,  the  former  being  found  in  Northern,  the  latter  in  Southern  India. 

In  collaris  the  ears  are  externally  somewhat  indonted,  but  not  to  any  particularly 
large  extent.  The  spines  are  rather  long  and  cylindrical,  usually  with  a broad  black 
tip,  each  is  surroundrd  by  22  to  21  longitudinal  grooves  separated  by  equally  broad 
ridges,  which  are  rathor  sharp  and  somewhat  distantly  finely  tuborculated. 

Very  closely  alliod  to  collaris  are  no  doubt  Bennett's  E.  Qrayi  and  spafauq/ws,  both 
from  the  Himalayas  ; but  until  authentic  specimens  had  been  examined,  it  does  not 
appear  advisable  to  identify  all  throe. 

In  E.  Qrayi  eaoh  spine  is  stated  to  be  yellowish  white  for  more  than  half  its 
basal  length,  followed  by  a narrow  blackish  ring,  and  again  white  at  the  tip.  The 
coloration  of  the  head  and  underside  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  collm-is.  The 
ears  are  said  to  bo  long,  obtusely  pointed,  but  scarcely  thickened  towards  the  tip, 
and  laterally  not  emargmate. 

E.  spatangus  is  said  chiefly  to  differ  by  the  regular  position  of  the  spines,  but 
this  is  a character  which  very  much  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  body.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  type  specimen  is  only  a young  one  of  E.  Qrayi,  should  this  really 
prove  to  bo  distinct  from  collaris, 

E.  mentalis,  Gray,  also  from  the  Himalayas,  is  recorded  as  distinguished  from 
others  by  a black  chin ; nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

In  micropus,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  nudiventris,  the  spines  aro  thin, 
rather  short,  with  a long  point  and  of  a similar  colour  as  in  E.  pictus,  but  each  is  sur- 
rounded  by  17  or  18  longitudinal  grooves,  separated  by  only  very  little  broader  ridges 
which  are  provided  with  moderately  distant  blunt,  and  nearly  rounded  tubercles. 

From  Afghanistan,  Blyth  described  E.  megalotis,f  winch  in  colouring  more  resem- 
bles hypomelas  than  auritus,  each  spine  boing  dusky  at  base  and  near  the  middle,  and 
blackish  brown  towards  the  tip,  which  again  is  paler.  Eaoh  spine  is  further  surrounded 
by  about  28  to  30  longitudinal  fine  furrows,  separated  by  about  equally  broad  and  fine 
ribs,  which  are  minutely  tuberculated ; some  of  the  ribs  are  occasionally  thinner  than 
others.  This  character  alone  separates  megalotis  from  the  two  other  allied  species 
with  large  ears. 

In  looking  over  the  specimens  of  hedgehogs  in  tho  Indian  Museum  I noticed  an 
apparently  new  species  which  was  lately  collected  by  Dr.  Henderson  when  accompany, 
ing  the  Yarkand  expedition,  and  I shall  give  a short  description  of  it  under  the 
name  of 

* Fitzinger  in  Sitzb.  Akad.  Wien,  M.  N.  Klasse,  vol.  56,  part  I,  p.  859. 

t Journ.  Asiat.  P.  B.  vol.  XIY,  p.  353  and  vol.  XV,  p.  170. 
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Erinaceus  (TJevmechAwus)  albulus,  n.  sp. 

Snout  very  long  and  pointed,  ears  moderate,  ovate  at  tip ; spines  irregularly- 
placed,  much  os  in  pictus,  but  comparatively  longer  and  thicker  ; each  of  - them  is 
dusky  at  the  base,  then  up  to  half  its  longth  purely  white,  followed  by  a blackish 
brown  ring,  its  breadth  being  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  length,  tip  largely  white 
and  rather  abruptly  pointed,  the  result  being  a prevalence  of  white  colour  on  the  upper 
surfaco  of  the  body.  There  is  no  perceptible  nude  spaco between  the  ears,  and  the  spines 
begin  immediately  on  the  hind  neck,  and  the  largest  on  the  back  are  fully  one  inch 
long.  Each  spine  is  surrounded  by  24  to  26  fine  longitudinal  furrows,  separated  by 
minutely  tuberculated  ridges,  scarcely  wider  than  the  furrows.  The  tail  is  almost  as 
short  as  in  pictus. 

Head  entirely  rnfescent  above  and  at  the  sides,  except  upper  mandible  towards 
the  angle  of  the  month,  this  being  white  ; base  of  ears  alBO  whits,  as  well  as  the  entire 
underside,  which  is  thickly  set  with  long  hairs,  passing  into  a slight  rufescent  shade 
on  the  sides  of  the  belly.  Ears,  lower  portions  of  front  and  hind  feet  and  tail  dusky 
brownish,  being  thickly  intermixed  with  short,  white  hairs ; moustache  brown,  whitish 
towards  the  tip.  Claws  strong,  five  on  each  foot,  very  pale  brownish. 

The  only  specimen  measures  veiy  nearly  seven  inches  j the  ear  slightly  exceeds 
one  inch ; distance  from  tip  of  snout  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  not  quite  one,  to  the  ear 
slightly  more  than  one  and  a half  inch.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  the  locality,  ‘ Langur 
near  Sanju;  Yarkand,’  and  the  native  name  1 Keepa.’ 

The  only  known  form  to  which  the  present  species  is  closely  allied  is  lybicus , 

Ehrenb.,  which  has  similarly  grooved  and  similarly  coloured  spines,  but  they  are  de- 
cidedly shorter,  and  the  coloration  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  different. 

From  all  the  above  noted  species  which,  as  I stated,  aro  referable  to  the  section 
Hemiechinus,  E.  albiventris,  Wagn.,  differs  by  having  only  four  toes  on  the  hind  feet, 
and  the  spines  sulcated  and  smoothly  ridged.  The  typo  specimen,  which  is  65 
inches  long,  is  believed  to  have  eomo  from  the  East  Indies,  but  its  precise  locality  is 
unknown ; it  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  distinctive  characters  noticed  also  occur 
in  the  iEgyptien  E.  Pnmeri,  and  Fitzinger  separates  both  as  ‘ Peroechinus.’ 

The  true  Erinacei  have  five  toes  on  each  foot  and  smoothly  striated  spines.  Of 
the  five  species  known  only  E.  ewopaem,  namely  the  Siberian  variety,  may  be  found 
in  the  Himalayas. 

Carnivora. 

TTrsns  labialus  occasionally  occurs  in  theWagur  district,  and  I was  told 
of  a specimen  having  been  shot  on  Bela,  hut  it  is  evidently  only  a very  rare 
straggler. 

I have  not  on  a single  occasion  seen  either  a marten  ( Maries ) or  a weasel 
( Mustella ),  though  I was  told  that  at  least  one  species  of  each  does  occur. 

Of  the  Felidce,  both  the  lion  (F.  led)  and  the  tiger  (F.  tigris)  extremely 
rarely  occur  as  stragglers  from  Kathivar,  they  had  been  formerly  shot  in 
Kachh  territory,  and  a century  ago  they  might  have  been  more  common. 

The  larger  variety  of  the  pard  (JF.  par  dm),  usually  called  panther,  is  up 
to  the  present  time  not  uncommon  in  some  districts.  It  keeps  to  the  thinly 
wooded  and  rocky  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  favourite  sport  constitutes 
a monopoly  with  the  present  Rao  of  Kachh. 
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The  common  jungle  cat  (F.  chaw ) is  the  only  representant  of  the  small- 
er Felidce,  and  though  not  abundant  it  is  met  with  occasionally  throughout 
the  country. 

The  red  lynx  (F.  caracal)  is,  however,  certainly  rare,  as  it  likewise  is  in 
other  parts  of  India.  I have  only  seen  one  animal  shot  some  years  ago  by 
the  Bao  of  Kachh,  but  I heard  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Like 
the  pard,  it  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  digging  after  TJromastix  llardwiclcii, 
which  in  common  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  it  appears  to  find  a very 
tasty  meal. 

F.  jubata,  the  hunting  leopard,  was  soon  by  me  only  on  one  occasion 
in  the  Wagur  district  (north  of  Cliitrore),  but  I could  not  obtain  any  in- 
formation as  to  its  further  occurrence.  It  seems  to  be  scarcely  known  in  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  Ivachh. 

The  striped  hyaena  {H.  striata)  also  occasionally  occurs  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Kachh,  and  about  the  Eann  islands.  I have,  however,  nowhere 
heard  of  a single  Viverra  or  a Paradoxurw,  which  no  doubt  prefer  forest  to 
open  country. 

132.  Jlerpestes  griseus,  called  by  Jerdon  the  ‘ Madras  Mangoos,’  is 
the  only  species  of  this  genus,  and  generally  distributed,  though  not  very 
common.  Body  of  a male  18",  tail  15"  ; a female  which  I shot  was  somewhat 
larger.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  above  is  (in  winter)  brown,  grizzled 
with  white  ; the  longer  hairs  are  adpressed  and  very  long,  particularly  at  the 
sides,  each  with  four  to  five  dark  brown  rings,  separated  by  pale  white,  the 
two  colours  passing  into  each  other  by  a rufous  brown  tint,  which,  during 
the  summer,  in  some  individuals  at  least,  appears  to  prevail  over  the  dark 
brown,  and  when  in  older  skins  the  brown  fades,  the  rings  may  be  described 
as  rufous,  but  they  certainly  are  not  so  in  fresh  skins.  The  white  rings 
generally  have  barely  a tinge  of  yellow,  in  some  specimens  they  may  be  said 
to  be  pale  fawn  colour.  The  elongated  hairs  at  the  lower  side  arc  broadly 
tipped  with  fulvous  fawn,  and  those  at  the  end  of  the  tail  are  mostly  of  that 
colour,  which  in  so  far  may  be  said  to  be  concolbrous  with  the  body.  The 
sides  of  the  snout,  particularly  in  front  and  about  the  eyes,  are  distinctly 
rufous,  more  so  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  the  entire  head  is  also 
tinged  with  more  rufous,  than  airy  other  part  of  the  body.  Lars  light  brown, 
thickly  set  with  short  hair,  more  mixed  with  white  in  front  than  behind. 
General  colour  below  fawn,  the  rings  on  the  hair  being  pale  brown  and  on 
many  nearly  obsolete.  Feet  in  front  rufous  brown,  speckled  with  white  ; 
claws  brown,  pale  towards  the  tips ; soles  dark  fleshy  brown ; muzzle 
reddish  brown. 

The  Indian  Wolf  {Cams  pallipes)  is  tolerably  common  in  the  Wagur 
district  and  on  the  Eann,  but  less  so  in  Western  Kachh,  while  the  jackal 
(C.  aureus)  abounds  everywhere.  Pariah  dogs  are,  as  may  be  imagined  eom- 
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mon  enough,  and  some  very  much  resemble  in  structure  and  colour  the 
wild  dog  ( Cuon  rutilans),  but  I have  not  heard  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
latter  in  a wild  state. 

Both  the  Indian  and  the  desert  fox,  Vulpes  bengalensis  and  leucopus,  the 
latter  generally  called  the  silver-tailed  fox,  occur  ; the  former  I have  shot  only 
in  the  north-eastern  districts,  hut  the  latter  appears  to  he  more  generally 
distributed,  though  not  very  common. 

Rodentia. 

The  homely  Sciurus  palmarum  is  the  only  species  of  squirrels  to  be  met 
with,  both  about  habitations  and  in  the  Kundu  jungles. 

The  ground  is  claimed  by  the  desert  Jerboa-rat,  which  Jerdon  identified 
with  (No.  171)  Gerbillus*  erythrourus,  Gray.f  I do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  other  animal  equally  common  throughout  Kachh,  as  is  this  rat ; 
it  does  of  course  not  frequent  stony  and  hilly  ground,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  sandy  districts  between  bushes,  as  well  as  between  fields  and  on  grassy 
plains  ; its  barrows  sometimes  extent  over  hundreds  of  square  feet  without 
interruption.  The  size  and  colour  of  Kachh  specimens  perfectly  tallies  with 
Jerdon’s  description.  Near  habitations  it  usually  comes  out  only  in  the 
morning  and  evening  to  feed,  but  far  away  from  them  it  is  to  be  seen  out  of 
its  hole  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  As  a rule,  it  feeds,  I believe,  on  roots  of 
various  herbaceous  plants,  and  more  rarely  on  seeds. 

I hardly  need  to  mention  the  occurrence  of  the  brown  rat  (Mus  decu- 
manus)  and  of  the  common  Indian  mouse  (M.  urlanws). 

Hystrix  leucura  is  the  common  porcupine  of  the  country  ; it  is  usually 
found  on  higher  undulating  desert  ground,  thinly  covered  with  jungle,  or 
on  more  elevated  plateaus  where  brushwood  occurs. 

Lepus  rujicaudatus  is  very  abundant  throughout  Kachh.  There  is,  (at 
least  in  younger  specimens)  a conspicuous  white  band  from  the  nostril 
through  the  eye  ; the  ears  are  lined  internally  with  dull  white,  and  externally 
towards  the  tips  with  blackish  brown  or  black ; the  tail  has  in  the  young 
only  a slight  rufous  tinge  above. 


Ungulata. 

JSqwus  onager,  the  wild  ass,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  most  uninhabita- 
ble and  desert  parts  of  the  country  near  the  Rann,  or  the  Bann  itself  with  its 
small  islands.  I have  seen  it  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  crossing  the  Bann, 
but  an  approach  to  it  even  within  half  a mile  was  out  of  question. 

Sus  indiews  is  generally  distributed,  and  fine  sport  may  be  had  in  suit- 
able, temporarily  swampy,  localities,  mostly  near  the  Bann.  Occasionally, 

* MoBfc  naturalists  accept  for  the  Africo-Asiatic  species  the  name  Menones. 

t Comp.  Jerdon,  Mamm.  Appendix,  p.  III. 
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I also  met  with  solitary  specimens,  or  small  families  of  young,  within  the 
hills,  as  at  Jora. 

The  common  Indian  antelope,  Antilope  bezoartica,  is  only  found  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Kachh,  towards  Eajputana,  while  the  Indian  gazelle, 
Gazella  Bennetti,  occurs  abundantly  throughout  the  country.  Jerdon 
(Ind.  Mamm.  p.  281)  says  that  ‘ Gazella  Christii,  Gray,  from  Sind  and 
Kachh,  is  said  to  be  paler,  and  with  the  horns  more  slender,  and  smaller  than 
in  the  Indian  gazelle,  and  with  the  tips  abruptly  bent  inwards.’  I have  seen 
a great  number  of  animals  shot  in  different  parts  of  Kachh,  and  preserved 
also  a few  skins,  hut  they  do  not  exhibit  the  least  difference  from  the 
‘ Chinkara’  of  Central  and  Northern  India. 

Aves. 

In  the  subjoined  list  I have  included  only  those  species  of  which  I 
procured  specimens,  and  of  the  identity  of  which  I had  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself.  In  addition  to  these  I observed  a small  number  of  others,  and 
although  the  identity  of  some  of  them  appeared  to  me  at  that  time  toler- 
ably certain,  I shall  note  them  separately ; for  with  the  number  of  very 
closely  allied  forms  one  cannot  be  cautious  enough  in  avoiding  mistakes  in 
determination.  Among  the  species  which  I have  not  procured  are  : Astur 
palumbarius  which  I saw  on  several  occasions  kept  by  falconers,  but  I could 
not  obtain  information  that  the  specimens  were  procured  in  Kachh.  At 
the  beginning  of  November,  I noticed  on  the  Jora  bills  a solitary  speci- 
men of  a Centropus,  it  was  either  rufipennis  or  viridis.  Both,  Alauda 
gulgula  and  crista/a,  do,  I believe,  occur,  and  I was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  my  shikari  secured  specimens,  but  on  examination  none  were  re- 
presented. Carpodacus  erythrinus  was  seen  on  two  occasions  in  January. 
I am  also  tolerably  certain  of  the  occurrence  of  Tringa  minuta,  Nwme- 
nius  arquata,  Eero  diets  alba,  Anas  boschas,  Mergus  castor,  Casarca  ratil- 
la,  Podiceps  cristatus,  Anser  indicus  and  cinereus ; all  these,  besides  a 
great  number  of  other  water-fowl,  were  seen  on  the  large  lake  at  Bhimsir 
near  the  Denodur  hill,  and  also  S.  W.  of  Barasir  in  the  Charvar  range.  At 
the  former  locality  I also  observed  one  or  two  species  of  Gallinula,  and  a 
small  Porzana.  On  two  occasions  I saw  in  the  western  part  of  Kachh 
what  at  the  time  I took  for  solitary  specimens  of  Ciconia  alba,  and  on  one 
occasion  a solitary  Cic.  nigra.  When  crossing  the  Kann  from  Kachh  to 
Pacliam  early  in  November,  I noticed  several  swans,  but  at  too  a great 
distance  for  it  to  be  possible  to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  species  the  birds 
belonged  to  ; a large  Cursorial  bird  was  also  rather  common,  but  I could  not 
get  a shot  at  him.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a gigantic  Chettusia,  being 
about  double  the  size  of  Ch.  gregaria,  and  somewhat  similar  in  coloration. 
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2*  Otooyps  cai.vus.  Not  common. 

5.  Gyps  Bengaiensis.  Very  common. 

I examined  several  nests  in  the  second  half  of  December  and  in  January ; 
all  contained  only  one  egg.  On  the  11th  January  at  Kunria,  one  nest  had 
a nestling  which  must  have  been  a week  old. 

6.  Neophron  Gin otni anus.  Very  common. 

8.  Falco  peregiun  us.  Not  common. 

10.  F.  juggeb.  Very  common. 

During  January,  I have  generally  seen  them  in  pairs,  and  on  the  10th 
Feb.,  near  the  village  Tappur  in  Eastern  Kachh,  a pair  had  a nearly  finished 
nest  on  a large  Kundu,  near  the  edge  of  a tank.  The  bird  is  a great 
favourite  with  native  Falconers. 

12.  F.  Baisylontcus. 

Comp.  Jerdon  in  Ibis  for  1871,  p.  240. 

Only  a single  male  specimen  was  seen  and  shot  near  Kantkote  in  Wag- 
gur  district,  on  12th  January. 

16.  Hypotbioechis  (Turamtia)  cmcQUEEA.t  Very  common. 

17.  Tinuncuecs  alaudaiuus.  Common. 

23.  Micron  isus  badhjs.  Common. 

I shot  one  male  and  two  females  in  December  and  J anuary,  all  had  the 
iris  bright  yellow.  Af.— wing  7 5,  tail  6,  tarsus  1'8.  F. — wing  8'6— 8’9, 
tail  7 '2 — 7’4,  tarsus  2 inch. 

24.  Accipiteb  nisus.  Not  common. 

25.  A.  (IIieeaspiza)  virga'tus.  Not  common. 

29.  Aquila  bifasciata,  Gray  and  Hardw.  Not  common. 

Comp.  Bi’ooks  in  Proo.  Asiab.  S oc.  Bong.,  April,  1872,  p.  65. 

Jerdon  says  that  bifasciata,  Gray,  is  the  same  as  vittala  of  Hodgson. 

29.  A.  FUEVEHCKNs.  Very  common. 

45.  Buteo  ff.rox.  Very  common. 

I have  seen  hundreds  of  these  birds,  all  were  of  the  B.  cannescens  type, 
but  not  one  of  the  uniform  coloured  type,  called  fuliginosus  by  Hume.  The 
latter  I got  from  Kotegurli  near  Simla.  (Comp.  Jerdon  in  Ibis,  1871, 
p.  338). 

48.  Polioeuts  TEESA.  Common. 

51.  Circus  pallid  us,  Sykes  = Swainsont,  Smith.  Very  common. 

Gray  (Handlist,  I,  37)  gives  Sykes’s  name  the  priority. 

55.  HALIASTtTE  INDUS. 

Only  seen  near  the  sea  shore. 

* The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  names  correspond  with  those  in  Jordon's  ‘ Birds  of 
India,’  or  their  nearest  allies. 

t I would  decidedly  prefer  adopting  the  subgeneric  name  Tummtia  for  that  of 
Chiquem,  than  altering  the  latter  well  known  specific  denomination  to  ‘ typus.’ 
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56.  Miltps  goviuda,  Very  common. 

The  details  in  coloration  arc  exactly  as  recorded  of  govinda,  though 
they  do  not  in  any  essential  point  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  a (finis 
(Comp.  Hume,  Scrap-hook,  p.  320).  Measurements  of  two  specimens : 
wing'  17'5  and  17  ; tail  10‘6  and  1125  ; tarsus  2T,  midtoe  without  claw 
1'6  and  1'8,  its  claw  straight  0 7 and  0'75  ; bill  from  gape  1'7  and  165 
inch.  This  is  as  far  as  I saw,  the  only  kite  found  throughout  Kachh. 
A pair  was  breeding  on  a tree  near  Sumrasir  on  the  14th  November.*  Gray 
(Handl.,  I,  26)  gives  melanotis,  Tern,  and  Schlegel,  which  was  shewn  by 
Blanford  to  be  identical  with  M.  major  of  Hume,  as  a synonym  of  govinda, 
but  he  places  a (finis  of  Gould  in  a distinct  subgenus.  M.  ajjinis  is  added  to 
the  Indian  fauna  by  Jerdon  in  Ibis  for  1871,  p.  343;  but  are  these  two 
races  really  specifically  distinct  ? 

67.  Otus  vulgaris.  I have  seen  it  only  on  three  occasions. 

69.  Bubo  (TJrrua)  Benoalensts.  Not  uncommon  in  rocky  ravines. 

76.  Athene  brama.  Very  common. 

82.  IIiuundo  rustic  a.  Common. 

Wing  46  ; outer  tail  feathers  3'6,  central  T8  ; tarsus  04  ; midtoe  and 
claw  nearly  07  inch. 

84.  H.  (Uromitus)  ftetfera.  Common. 

This,  Jerdon  writes,  ‘ must  stand,  it  appears,  as  H.  ruficeps,  Lichtenstein,’ 
but  he  thinks  that  the  differences,  said  to  exist  between  the  Indian  and 
African  form,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gould,  ‘ may  perhaps  still  hold  good. 
Mr.  Gould  (Birds  of  Asia,  Part  xviii)  says,  that  African  examples  differ  by 
being  smaller,  by  having  a lesser  amount  of  rufous  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  a shorter  tail.  Now,  these  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  variable  charac- 
ters, in  the  Indian  bird  at  least.  I measured  specimens  with  the  wing 
varying  from  4*4  to  4’8,  and  with  the  central  tail-feathers  from  1 3 to  1 6 
inches  long.  The  rufous  on  the  head  changes  in  Kachh  specimens,  (shot 
in  winter),  from  deep  rufous  brown  to  a pale  rusty. 

85.  Us  H.  (L telia)  erytro pvot a.  Very  common. 

Wing  4T  to  4.3,  tail  2'8  to  3 3.  True  daurica  occurs  in  the  Satlej 
valley,  where  it  is  far  from  rare,  and  I also  have  a specimen  of  it  from  Western 
Bengal,  shot  by  Mr.  Ball  during  the  winter  of  1870  ; it  is,  therefore,  not  a 
restricted  hill  form.  It  differs  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  the  form  of 
the  bill,  this  being  in  daurica  more  contracted  towards  the  tip  and  slightly 
longer. 

90.  Ptionoproone  coxcoior.  Very  common. 

Wing  4 to  4'2,  tail  19  to  2 inches,  the  central  feathers  from  01  to  0 2 

* I have  seen  a pair  of  govinda  copulating  on  5th  September,  and  before  I left 
Calcutta  on  10th  October,  they  had  their  nest  ready  in  front  of  my  window. 
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inches,  shorter  than  the  outer  ones.  The  species  is  very  abundant  and  its 
favourite  haunt  are  tanks  or  grassy  slopes  of  hills. 

91.  Ptioivopbogne  rupesthis.  Not  very  common. 

I saw  the  species  repeatedly  hunting  over  tanks,  in  company  with  H. 
rustica.  The  measurements  arc;  slightly  smaller  than  those  given  by  Jerdon. 

112.  CAPRiMuiiGtrs  Asiaticus.  Not  common. 

113.  C.  M a 1 1 n vtte  vs  I s . Shot  a single  specimen  on  26th  January, 
at  Daiselpur  in  Wagur  district,  between  fields.  The  bird  perfectly  agrees 
with  that  described  by  Jerdon. 

117.  Merops  viredis.  Very  common. 

123.  Coracxas  otdica.  Common. 

129.  Haectojv  Smtrnensis  (=  pusctts) . Common. 

The  largest  specimen  measures  5 wing  5,  tail  35,  bill  at  front  23,  from 
gape  29  inch.  (Comp.  Ibis,  1872,  p.  4.) 

134.  Ai.cedo  Bengaeensis.  Not  common. 

Wing  2 8,  tail  T3,  bill  at  front  1'5,  from  gape  1’9,  tarsus  035  inch. 

136.  Certle  rudis.  Common. 

Wing  5 2 to  5-6  ; tail  275  to  3,  bill  at  front  2 2 to  2 5,  tarsus  04  inch. 
Of  two  pairs  shot  the  males  are  slightly  larger  than  the  females. 

148.  Paljeornis  torqeatus.  Very  common. 

160.  Pious  (Leiopicus)  Mahrattehsis,  var. 

An  idem  P Blanfurdi,  Blyth  ! 

This  is  the  only  woodpecker  which  I have  met  with  in  Kachh.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  identify  it  from  Jerdon’s  account,  and  I give,  therefore,  a more 
complete  description. 

Forehead  and  part  of  top  of  head  pale  yellowish  brown,  with  a more 
or  less  distinct  golden  lustre,  (not  pure  yellow  as  Malherbe  calls  it)  ; in 
the  male  occiput  crimson,  laterally  extending  to  above  the  eyes,  in  the 
female  dull  yellowish  brown,  in  both  the  occipital  feathers  are  conspicuously 
lengthened ; neck  above  with  a broad  uniform  dark  brown  streak  from 
the  occiput  downwards  ; lower  neck,  back  and  rump  with  longitudinal  brown- 
ish black  and  white  streaks,  each  feather  being  black  along  the  centre ; on 
the  base  of  the  lower  tail  coverts  the  white  predominates,  but  of  the  longer 
tail  coverts  each  has  a large  triangular  central  spot ; tail  blackish,  each 
feather  with  5 or  6 transverse,  on  the  quill  interrupted  white  bands  ; shorter 
wing  coverts  nearly  uniform  brownish  black,  longer  coverts  and  all  the 
wing  feathers  with  along  the  middle  of  each  feather  interrupted  bands, 
primaries  dusky  brown,  and  the  white  on  them  suffused  with  pale  sulphur, 
secondaries  and  tertials  much  darker,  particularly  on  the  outer  web.  Lores, 
round  the  eye,  about  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  chin  in  front  fulvous  white, 
ear  coverts  fulvous-asliy  white  or  pale  ashy  ; sides  of  neck,  chin  and  breast 
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in  the  middle  almost  pure  white,  a brown  broadisli  band  extends  from  behind 
and  below  the  ear  coverts  to  the  sides  of  the  breast ; lower  plumage  and 
under  tail  coverts  dull  white  with  a brownish  streak  to  each  feather,  a 
crimson  patch  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  ; the  white  bands  on  the  tail 
feathers  are  tinged  with  pure  yellow,  particularly  towards  the  tips  of  the 
feathers.  Bill  plumbeous  ; feet  blackish  ashy.  Wing  3'75  to  3-9  ; tail  2'3 
to  2'4  ; bill  at  front  0'8  to  09,  from  gape  1'  to  l'l ; tarsus  OG  inch  ; foot 
about  1'5.  Fourth  primary  the  longest,  first  2'2  inch,  shorter,  second 
0'4  and  third  005  shorter  than  the  fourth  which  exceeds  the  fifth  by  only 
a trifle. 

These  are  the  average  measurements  (from  skins)  of  three  males  and 
two  females  ; the  former  differ  from  the  latter  only  by  the  crimson  occiput, 
and  sometimes  also  by  a slightly  smaller  size,  &c. 

Not  common,  but  occurring  throughout  Kachh,  in  the  thinly  wooded 
parts  of  the  province,  on  trees  as  well  as  on  Euphorbia  bushes.  It  is  a rather 
shy  bird,  and  has  a particular  liking  to  hunt  for  insects  towards  dusk ; I 
shot  it  often  when  it  was  almost  dark,  flatly  clinging  to  the  bark  of  a tree. 

Looking  at  the  comparative  small  size  of  the  Kachh  birds,  I was  at  first 
inclined  to  separate  them  as  a distinct  species,  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hume,  and  after  careful  comparison,  I am  convinced  that  they  represent  no- 
thing more  than  a local  race  of  Maharattensis.  I find  that  all  the  specimens 
of  the  latter  from  Bengal  and  Central  India  in  the  Museum  have  less  white 
above,  the  white  spots  on  the  feathers  being  smaller,  and  that  their  1st  pri- 
mary is  a little  shorter  and  narrower,  being  0'8  inch,  long,  while  in  the  Kachh 
variety  it  is  usually  broader  and  09",  or  even  095"  long.  But  in  both  it  has 
three  white  spots  on  the  inner  web  and  one  at  the  base  of  the  outer  web.  The 
proportions  between  the  other  primaries  agree  in  both.  The  bill  in  Central 
India  Maharattensis  is  a little  slenderer  at  the  base  and  altogether  some- 
what longer.  The  wing,  I find,  to  differ  between  4 and  4'3  inches,  but  a 
specimen  said  to  be  from  Simla  has  the  wing  only  about  3 8 inch.,  and 
Beavan  (Ibis,  18G5,  vol.  I,  p.  410)  gives  the  wing  of  a female  from  Manbhum 
as  3'88  inch. 

Blyth’s  P.  Blanfordi  (Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  XXXII,  p.  75),  ‘ is  just  barely 
separable  as  a race,’  as  its  author  truly  remarks.  I do  not  believe  that  it 
differs  specifically  ; that  is,  I believe,  that  the  Barmese  bird  is  connected  with 
true  P.  Maharattensis  by  intermediate  forms  of  indefinable  gradations.  The 
type  specimen  has  the  wing  4,  tail  2'45,  tarsus  0 7,  bill  at  front  0 9 inch. 
The  white  blotches  on  the  upper  plumage  are  again  slightly  larger  than  in 
the  Kachh  variety,  but  in  all  details  of  coloration  both  perfectly  agree. 
The  first  primary  is  in  the  Barmese  type  only  about  06  inches  long,  and  the 
2nd  and  3rd  are  comparatively  also  a little  shorter,  hut  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  attained  their  full  size  in  that  specimen.  It  is  noteworthy 
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to  observe  that  such  a marked  form  of  a wood-pecker,  as  P . Maharattensis 
represents,  deviates  from  the  type  on  the  two  extreme  limits  of  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  namely,  by  decreasing  in 
size  and  adding  more  white  to  its  plumage.* 

214.  Eudxnamys  HONOttATA,  Linn. 

E.  orientalis  apnd  Jerdon.  Comp.  Ibis  for  1869,  vol.  v,  p.  338  and  for  1872,  p.  15. 

Rare  during  the  cold  and  dry  seasons,  but  said  to  be  very  common  in 
the  rains,  when  it  breeds. 

220.  Taccocita  sibkee. 

Above  dusky  brownish  grey  with  a slight  greenish  lustre,  which  is  most 
distinct  on  the  tail,  tertials,  secondaries  and  tail  feathers  with  close  duller 
crossbars,  only  perceptible  in  certain  lights  ; top  of  head  with  a slight  rufescent 
tinge ; feathers  on  head  and  neck  black-shafted,  glistening,  bristly  in  front, 
the  remainder  on  the  upper  side  brown  shafted ; lores  and  chin  whitish, 
sometimes  with  a faint  reddish  tinge,  above  and  below  the  eye  narrowly 
white,  bristles  on  eyelashes  black,  pure  white  at  base ; upper  breast  ashy 
very  slightly  tinged  with  ferruginous,  lower  breast,  vent,  sides,  lower  wing 
coverts  and  tibial  feathers  pale  ferruginous  ; lower  vent  and  lower  tail  coverts 
dusky  ashy  brown  ; outer  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  broadly  tipped  with 
white.  Average  measurement  of  3 specimens  : Wing  6 — 6’25  ; tail  9 to 
9 5 ; tarsus  16  to  17  ; bill  from  gape  15  inch.,  cherry  red,  yellow  towards 
the  tip  and  the  upper  mandible  blackish  at  the  side. 

I have  seen  this  bird  only  on  a few  occasions  ; it  hides  itself  usually  in 
Euphorbia  bushes,  and  is  most  difficult  to  flush.  Often  it  manages  to  run 
from  one  bush  to  another  at  a tremendously  rapid  pace,  pressing  its  body 
to  the  ground  like  a rat.  I have  seen  it  feeding  on  insects  on  the  ground. 


I take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  often 
an  a priori  somewhat  unnatural  explanation  of  facts.  When  a naturalist  has  noticed 
and  described  a form  which  combines  the  characters  of  two  .well  marked  races,  or 
species,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  two ; 
other  naturalists  are,  often  without  hesitation,  ready  with  an  explanation  in  stating,  that 
the  intermediate  form  is  ‘ evidently  a hybrid  between  the  two.’  This  in  many  instances 
looks  very  plausible,  but  is  it  natural  ? or  even  a priori  probable  ? Those  questions 
seem  to  me  to  require  thorough  study  and  examination.  Why  should  we  a priori 
presume  .that  there  exist  two  entirely  distinct  types  ? Does  it  net  look  more  natural 
to  assume  a priori  that  the  so  called  intermediate  form  within  the  geographical  limit 
of  a certain  type  is  the  typical  species,  and  that,  as  it  extends,  it  deviates  in  a some- 
what different  manner  in  various  directions  ? and  that  the  peculiarities  acquired  in 
order  to  maintain  subsistence  at  certain  localities  may  even  remain  constant  and  be 
inherited  within  those  certain  local  limits  ? — I think  in  many  cases  this  latter  explana- 
tion will  prove  to  be  the  more  probable  ouo,  although  I do  not  by  any  moans  wish  to 
abandon  altogether  the  former. 
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234.  Auaciinkcutra  asiatica*  = crrbtj c aeia,  Linn.  Common. 

On  one  occasion  I shot  a young  male  while  sitting  on  the  top  of  a tree, 
about  40  feet  high,  and  engaged  in  occasionally  darting  after  passing  insects, 
which  it  appeared  to  catch,  every  time  returning  to  its  perch  like  a fly-catch- 
er. In  four  males,  wing  2 05  to  2'2  inches,  tail  125  to  15  ; bill  0 65  to 
0'7  ; tarsus  0'6. 

255.  Uptjpa  XTmupExxis,  Gould,  vel  Ceylonensis,  Reich. 

Comp.  Jerdon,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  22. 

Wing  5’3,  tail  3\8,  bill  at  front  1'75,  tarsus  0'8  inch.  The  posterior 
feathers  of  the  crest  have  distinctly  white  preceding  the  black  tip,  but  the 
first  primary  has  no  white  and  the  succeeding  have  it  on  both  webs.  The 
4th  primary  is  barely  longer  than  the  5th,  the  1st  is  2 5 inches  shorter  than 
the  4th  ; the  2nd  is  0 7 inches  shorter,  and  the  3rd  OT  shorter  than  the  4th. 
There  is  scarcely  any  ashy  colour  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  or  breast. 

Jerdon  says,  that  the  ‘ white  spot  on  the  first  primary  is  occasionally  pre- 
sent,’ I may  add,  it  is  also  the  case  as  regards  the  white  on  the  crest.  What 
is  then  to  remain  to  be  the  distinctive  character  between  the  present  form 
and  epops  ? I have  great  doubts  about  the  Indian  hoopoe  being  separable 
as  a sufficiently  distinct  and  definable  species.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
plumage,  and  the  only  difference  1 can  see,  in  comparing  about  half  a dozen 
specimens  of  each,  is,  that  nigripennis,  or  Ceylonensis,  is  a smaller  and 
lighter  bird,  with  the  first  primary  shorter  and  narrower.  Still  I cannot 
but  doubt,  that  even  these  characters  are  so  far  constant,  as  to  be  of  any 
use  in  defining  distinct  species.  I am  sure  the  European,  Indian  and  even 
the  Barmese  hoopoe  are  merely  local  races  of  one  species,  not  possessing  a 
single  character  constantly  distinct  in  one  from  the  other. 

I only  saw  few  specimens  at  the  end  of  October  and  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  they  became  more 
numerous  ; it  is,  however,  not  a very  common  bird  in  Kachh,  and  must  be, 
to  a certain  extent  at  least,  migratory. 

256.  Lam  us  (Coi/LYBiof)  lahtojia.  Very  common. 

Wing  4'1  to  4'4,  tail  4'4  to  5 ; bill  at  front  0 6 to  07  ; tarsus  IT 
to  1'3  inch. 

Some  specimens  have  a distinct  white  superciliary  edge  above  the  black  j 
others  no  trace  of  it ; the  inner  plumage  on  breast  and  vent  sometimes  has 
a very  slight  creamy  wash,  exactly  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  European 

* I do  not  see  tho  benefit  of  changing  the  name  asiatica  to  that  of  currucaria  as 
suggested  by  Jerdon,  both  being  Linne’s  names  The  former  is  retained  by  G.  E.  Gray 
in  his  Hand-list. 

t G.  B.  Gray  adopts  Collyno,  Moehr.,  1752,  for  the  group  of  Lami  as  excubitor, 
reserving  Linne’s  name  Lomus  for  the  type  of  L.  cristatus. 

31 
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excubitor  ; all  the  tail  feathers  have  at  least  their  extreme  tips  white,  even 
the  central  ones,  but  only  visible  after  a fresh  moult,  (which  is  also  the  case 
in  the  two  next  species). 

A full  account  of  this  species  will  be  found  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  for  1870,  p.  595,  by  Mr.  Dresser.  On  p.  596  the  author  says,  ‘ rump 
and  upper  tail  coverts  white,’  the  description  being  taken  from  an  old  Pan- 
jab bird.  Now,  it  is  strange  that  in  about  a dozen  of  specimens  which  I 
shot  in  Kachh,  and  some  of  which  are  decidedly  very  old  birds  in  full 
plumage,  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  are  albescent  grey,  in  some  the 
latter  may  be  called  greyish  white,  but  that  is  the  utmost  limit  of  white. 
In  fresh  moulted  old  specimens  the  extreme  terminal  edges,  of  the  upper 
tail  coverts  are  blackish,  but  they  appear  very  soon  to  wear  of.  Perhaps  the 
distinction  of  possessing  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white  applies  to  the 
winter  plumage,  which  I do  not  know. 

257.  L.  erytheottottts.  Bare. 

260.  L.  vittatus*  (=  HardwicJcii,  auctorum).  Very  common. 

262.  L.  arenariits.-}-  Bare. 

Bill  at  front  042  to  0 45,  wing  3*5  to  3 6 ; tail  3*3  to  3*45,  tarsus  0*9. 
These  measurements  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  generally  given  of  the 
species.  The  young  is  striped  in  the  usual  way  on  the  sides  of  neck  and  of  the 
body,  and  on  the  chest.  The  light  coloured  band  on  the  rectrices,  such  as  is 
noticed  by  Viscount  Walden  in  Ibis,  vol.  Ill,  p.  224,  is  only  occasionally 
present,  perhaps  in  old  birds.  The  species  migrates  during  the  summer 
to  Western  Tibet,  where  I saw  it  in  the  Indus  valley. 

265.  Tephrodornis  Pondiceeiatta.  Not  common. 

The  wing  varies  (in  four  specimens  shot)  between  3'3  and  3*4,  none  is 
3-5  inch,  The  two  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  are  white,  except  at  the 
base  and  towards  the  tip,  there  being  only  the  sub-terminal  outer,  or  both 
webs  dusky  ; the  3rd  and  4th  last  tail  feather  on  each  side  generally  have 
also  a white  edge  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  web. 

276.  Peeiceocotes  pebegeiyts.  Very  common. 

The  orange  wing  patch  does  not  extend  on  any  of  the  outer  webs  of 
the  first  5 primaries.  Wing  2*5  to  2*6,  tail  2*7  to  3 ; tarsus  0*6  inch. 

(not  -jo). 

277.  Periceocottts  erythropygies.  Not  common. 

I have  occasionally  seen  flocks  of  this  species  hunting  over  high  grass 
on  dried  up  portions  of  tanks.  In  the  jungles  it  is  more  often  seen  single, 
or  in  pairs. 

* Ibis,  1868,  iv,  316. 


f Comp  also  Jordon  in  Ibis,  1872,  p.  115. 
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278.  Drcituirtis*  aebiricttts,  Hodgs.  Very  common. 

Average  of  four  specimens,  young  and  old  : bill  0 7 to  0'8  ; wing  5 '4 
to  5’65  ; tail  5'8  to  6'4,  tarsus  0’8  inch. 

I have  never  seen  a herd  of  either  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  goats,  without  a 
number  of  these  birds  accompanying  it ; they  start  with  the  herd  in  the 
morning  and  return  with  it  in  the  evening. 

The  specific  name  macrocercus  is  restricted  for  the  Java  species. 

292.  Leucocerca  aureola,  Less.  = albofrontata,  Frank.  Very  rare. 

361.  Petrocossypiius  ctayeus.  Bare. 

365.  I’r.ANESTicvs  atuooulajus.  Bare. 

(Comp.  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  1868,  vol.  xxxvii,  Pt.  II,  p 35. ) 

Bill  at  front  06  to  0'7  ; wing  5 3 to  54  ; tail  4-  to  41,  tarsus  125. 

385.  Ptctoris  srffKNsrs.  Very  rare. 

Bill  0'43  ; wing  2 ’55  ; tail  3 7;  tarsus  1 inch. 

438.  Chatorhea  caudata.  Extremely  common. 

459.  Otocampsa  leccotts.  Very  common. 

Wing  3’1  to  3'4  ; tail  3’2  to  3'5  ; tarsus  0 75  to  0-8  inch. 

462.  Pycnonotus  chrysoreuoides,  Lafr.  — pusillus  et  pseudocafer, 
Blyth.  Very  common. 

467.  Iora  Zeylanica.  Very  common  in  low  tree  jungle. 

Size  the  same  as  that  given  by  Jerdon.  Males  and  females  had  exactly 
the  same  colouring,  during  the  winter,  but  no  blade  above,  the  hind  head 
and  back  are,  however,  in  most  specimens  blackish  green.  In  this  stage  they 
appear  only  to  differ  from  typhia  by  their  triflingly  smaller  size.  (Compare 
Hume,  Jour.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xxxix,  pi.  ii,  p.  117,  and  Stoliczka,  ibid,  p.  310). 

480.  Thamstobia  cambayensis. 

(Comp.  Journ.  A.  S.  B„  1868,  vol.  xxxvii,  Pt.  II,  p.  40.) 

Extremely  common  throughout  the  country.  The  size  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  southern  form,  known  under  the  name  fulicata  in  India. 
Male  specimens  which  I shot  in  February  had  the  upper  plumage  decidedly 
rather  darker,  in  fact  almost  black,  tinged  with  blackish  brown,  while  speci- 
mens which  I shot  in  November  and  December  are  almost  entirely  brown 
above,  but  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  in  all  greenish  glossy  black.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  the  two  forms,  as  presently  distinguished,  merely  represent 
seasonal  or  local  faces  of  plumage  of  the  one  and  same  species. 

I observe  that  Gray  (Hand-list,  I,  p.  211)  unites  them  under  the  name 
Cambayensis,  reserving  the  name  fulicata,  Lath.,  for  a South  African  species. 

* This  generic  name  is  retained  by  G.  R.  Gray,  and  Bhuchanga  of  Hodgson 
considered  as  a synonym  of  it ; but  if  the  birds  of  the  type  of  D.  Umgicmdatus  should 
at  all  be  distinguished  in  a separate  group  from  those  of  the  type  of  D.  fmcatus, 
Gm.,  Hodgson’s  name  should  be  retained  as  a subgenus  for  them,  though  I almost 
doubt  that  a real  necessity  exists  for  it. 
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481.  Piiattxcola  caphata.  Very  rare. 

483.  P.  Indica,  ? = bttbiOOLA.  Very  common. 

Corap.  Ibis,  1870,  vi,  p.  167,  and  1871,  p.  27  . 

$ Wing  2’65,  tail  2,  tarsus  0’85,  bill  at  front  0'4  inch. 

This  is  the  only  specimen  I saw  during  tha  whole  winter  ; I shot  it  near 
Bhuj  on  2nd  January.  Gray  (Hand-list,  I,  228)  retains  the  Indian  Bush- 
chat  as  distinct  from  the  European,  but  I still  think  their  identity  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  although  Indian  specimens  may  generally  be  smaller  ; 
I certainly  disbelieve  the  existence  of  two  separable  species  in  India  as 
rubicola  and  indica,  As  far  as  I remember  I have  seen  in  1867  European 
specimens  with  all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  in  colour  of  P.  indica,  Hi- 
malayan specimens  of  which  I then  compared  with  the  former. 

483S».  Pratincola  macbobhyncha,  n.  sp. 

I shot  at  the  beginning  of  1872  two  specimens  of  a Pratincola,  (pro- 
bably females,  the  sex  was  unfortunately  not  determined),  which  appears 
to  be  distinct  from  any  other  as  yet  known. 

General  plumage,  above,  dull  brown,  all  the  feathers  margined  with 
pale  isabellino  or  fulvescent  whitish,  most  broadly  on  scapulars  and  tertials, 
narrowly  on  the  quills  ; upper  tail  coverts  nearly  entirely  uniform  pale  ful- 
vescent or  sandy,  only  along  the  centre  of  a darker  hue.  Central  tail  feathers 
brown,  the  succeeding  also  brown  and  very  pale  rufescent  fulvous  about 
the  basal  half  of  both  webs,  (not  along  the  shafts),  the  rufescent  colour 
gradually,  not  abruptly,  passing  into  the  brown  ; outer  web  of  last  tail 
feather  wholly  sandy  or  pale  fulvescent  white,  and  all  have  pale'tips  which, 
however,  easily  wear  of.  Lores  and  supereilium  sandy  white  ; ears  dusky. 
Lower  plumage  fulvescent  white  throughout,  with  a slight  shade  of  cream 
colour,  all  the  feathers  on  their  basal  halves  are  dark  slaty,  which  is  also 
the  case  on  the  upper  plumage.  Bill  and  feet  nearly  quite  black.  Total 
length  about  5 -2"  to  5 5" ; wing  2’85"  to  2 9 inch.,  first  primary  nearly  1", 
and  1’2"  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  6th  and 
0'24"  shorter  than  the  fourth,  this  being  tho  longest ; the  3rd  and  5th  are 
subequal  and  very  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  ; tail  2'1  to  2'25,  tarsus 
0'95  to  0 97  ; bill  at  front  0'48  to  0'5,  from  gape  072  ; hind  toe  and  claw 
0'57,  hind  claw  alone  0'3  ; mid  toe  with  claw  0.72  to  073  inch.  The  size 
of  the  bill,  which  is  rather  narrow  and  Saxicoline,  and  the  length  of  the  legs 
readily  distinguish  this  apparently  new  species ; it  is  not  the  female  of 
P.  rubetra,  this  having  the  basal  half  of  the  tail  white,  and  the  bill  shorter 
and  broad  at  the  base.  It  is  also  not  a female  or  young  of  P,  caprata, 
moreover  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the  hind  claw  does  not  agree  with 
any  Pratincola,  nor  even  with  Saxicola,  but  strange  enough  with  Oreicola 
(=  Ithodopkila, 
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One  of  the  two  specimens  was  shot  in  January  near  Rapur  in  the 
Wagur  district,  and  the  other  in  February  near  Bhuj,  in  both  cases  in 
an  open  desert  country  with  scanty  low  hushes.  These  were  the  only  two 
specimens,  which  I saw,  but  possibly  the  bird  may  not  bo  so  very  rare ; for  I 
could  never  pay  undivided  attention  to  an  ornithological  subject. 

489.  Saxicola  picata. 

Comp.  Hume,  in  Ibis,  1870,  vi,  p.  283. 

Wing  3-6  to  3 75,  tail  25  to  2-8  ; tarsus  09  to  095  ; bill  04  to  05. 
The  female  has  exactly  the  same  distribution  of  the  colours  as  the  male, 
but  the  black  is  replaced  by  blackish  grey,  the  chin  is  rather  whitish  grey 
and  the  ear-coverts  somewhat  rufescent. 

One  full  plumaged  male  has  an  indistinct  white  stripe  above  the  lores, 
and  all  the  tail  feathers  are  distinctly  tipped  white,  the  black  being  subterminal. 
Some  apparently  younger  males  with  a dusky  black  plumage  have  the  fore- 
head paler,  but  none  shews  the  very  marked  creamy  colour  noticed  in  Gould’s 
capistrata,  which  was  shown  by  Hume  to  be  a young  male  of  picata. 

491.  S.  isaueij.in'a,  Riippel,  (=  saltatrix,  Menet.).  Rare. 

Comp.  v.  Pelzeln  in  Jonrn.  fiir  Ornithologies  fur  1868,  p.  27. 

Wing  3'75,  tail  2'3,  tarsus  IT 7,  bill  at  front  057.  A specimen  from 
the  the  Somali  country,  determined  as  isabellina  by  Blyth  in  the  Asiatic 
Society’s  collection  (now  Indian  Museum),  only  differs  in  having  the  wing 
about  0-2  inch  longer,  (comp.  Tristram’s  statement  in  Ibis,  1867,  p.  94)  ; both 
have  the  blackish  streak  between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  the 
plumage  is  in  every  detail  the  same. 

4:1)  lb  is.  S.  Krxoi,  Hume.  (Ibis,  1871,  p.  29). 

A single  specimen  was  shot  in  Wagur  in  January,  and  I do  not 
remember  of  having  seen  another.  Wing  3 55,  tail  2'3,  tarsus  T,  bill  at 
front  056  inch.  The  first  primary  is  175  shorter  them  the  3rd.  The 
coloration  exactly  agrees  with  the  specimen  described  by  Mr.  Hume,  who 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  bird  amongst  a number  of  females  of  the  next 
species. 

492.  S.  deseiiti,  Riippel,  = atrogularis  and  montana,  Gould. 

Very  common.  The  wing  of  five  males  varies  between  3’6  and  3'9,  tail 
2 5 to  2 7,  tarsus  095  to  1'05,  bill  045  to  05  inch.  Most  of  the  females 
are  a trifle  smaller  (wing  3'5  inch.),  than  the  males. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hume  is  correct  (Ibis,  1870,  vi,  p.  283)  in 
considering  Gould’s  8.  montana  as  the  summer  or  breeding  plumage  of 
atrogularis.  In  Journ.  As.  Soc.,  186S,  xxxvii,  Pt.  II,  p.  42,  I have  parti- 
cularly noticed  the  pure  white  on  the  median  portions  of  the  wing  feathers 
on  Tibetan  specimens,  shot  during  the  summer,  and  regarding  which  von 
Pelzeln  (Ibis,  iv,  p.  308)  says  that  they  agree  with  an  Egyptian  specimen  of 
8.  desert  i,  except  that  the  latter  is  smaller. 
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I perfectly  remember  African  specimens  of  S.  deserti  which  I repeatedly 
compared  in  1SG7  ; they  were  no  doubt  on  the  whole  a little  smaller  (on  the 
average,  I find  in  a note  : wing  3'5,  tail  2'5,  bill  at  front  0'45,  tarsus  0'95), 
than  most  of  Indian  specimens,  but  there  was  not  the  least  difference  in 
structure  and  colour  between  the  two.  Now,  as  Indian  specimens  occasion- 
ally equal  in  size  African  ones,  and  as  the  former,  which  undoubtedly 
represent  one  species,  differ  in  the  size  of  the  wing  from  3'5  to  4 inches,  I 
do  not  see, — with  all  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gould,  Blyth 
and  other  eminent  ornithologists — any  reason  in  regarding  the  Indian  birds 
as  specifically  distinct  from  the  African  deserti.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
African  specimens  are  as  a rule  lighter  and  smaller,  while  Indian  specimens 
are  as  a rule  slightly  heavier  and  larger,  but  I do  assert  that  there  are  to  be 
found  specimens  perfectly  equal  in  size  from  both  countries. 

494.  Cercomela  fusca. 

I have  only  seen  solitary  specimens  in  the  hilly  districts,  between  low 
bushes.  The  birds  have  much  of  the  habit  of  a Betrocossy phus. 

497.  ItUTICILLA  RUFIVEXTRIS. 

This  is  the  only  redstart  which  has  been  observed  ; it  was  tolerably 
abundant  from  November  until  the  end  of  February. 

I shot  3 males  and  two  females,  and  the  measurements  of  all  are  con- 
siderably smaller  than  those  given  by  Jerdon  : $ , wing  3'2  to  3’3  ; tail 
2 '4  to  2 G,  tarsus  0'9,  bill  at  front  0'1  inch.  The  females  are  a little 
smaller. 

530.  Orthotomtts  longtcaudus.  Common. 

Lores  and  eyelids  white.  Tibial  feathers  pale  rufous.  I shot  a specimen 
while  hunting  for  insects  between  large  stones  of  an  old  embankment  at 
the  Sir-talao  in  the  south-western  part  of  Kachh.  It  looked  in  every  crevice 
or  hole,  disappearing  and  emerging  again  from  among  the  stones,  just  like 
a wren.  Other  specimens  I often  saw  hunting  on  the  ground  in  Euphorbia 
bushes. 

536.  P iiT.vrA  gracilis.  Not  common. 

Lores  extending  on  the  supraciliary  edge  white,  tibial  feathers  pale 
rufous. 

544 bis.  Drtmoipus  Jerdoxt,  (Blyth). 

P.  ? n.  sp  , Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  xi,  p.  883  and  xiii,  376. 

P.  Jerdoni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B,,  xvi,  p.  459. 

Upper  plumage  entirely,  and  more  or  less  distinctly,  rufescent  brown  ; 
margins  of  wing  coverts,  tertials  and  upper  tail  coverts  slightly  more  tinged 
with  rufescent,  primaries  on  the  edges  of  the  outer  webs  pale  rufescent ; 
shoulder  edge  of  wing,  lower  wing  coverts  and  all  wing  feathers  about  the 
edges  of  the  inner  webs  (not  quite  extending  to  the  tip)  rufescent  whitish. 
Lores,  supereilium  and  round  the  eye  white  ; ear  coverts  white  at  the  base, 
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greyish  towards  the  tips,  the  grey  colour  also  tinging  the  sides  of  neck. 
Lower  plumage  very  soft,  luteo-rufescent  whitish,  white  on  chin  and  ab- 
domen ; tigh  coverts  and  lower  tail  coverts  pale  rufous.  Tail  above  with 
rather  close,  hut  not  very  distinct,  dull  cross  bars,  all  except  the  two  centre 
feathers  with  an  indistinct  subterminal  dark  band  and  a well  developed  dull 
white  tip.  Bill  above  dark  brown,  paler  towards  the  edges  and  below  ; feet 
pale  fleshy. 

Length  about  7 inches  ; wing  205  to  2'20  ; tail  2'75  ; tarsus  0 75  ; 
bill  at  front  O'  12,  from  gape  0'62  inch.  (These  measurements  are  taken 
from  two  carbolised  specimens.) 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  bird  which  Blyth  first  noticed  as  distinct  from 
2).  syhaticus,  naming  it  subsequently  2).  Jerdoni , but  uniting  it  afterwards 
with  D.  longicaudatus.  Jerdon  (Birds,  India,  II,  p.  ISO)  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  identification,  and  very  properly  so,  I think.  I have  carefully 
compared  the  type  specimen,  presented  by  Jerdon,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a distinct  and  good  species.  The  type  measures  : wing  21,  tail  2'6, 
tarsus  0'72  inch.,  (bill  imperfect).  This  type  specimen  exactly  agrees  in 
plumage  with  those  from  Kachh,  and  there  is  another  specimen  received  since 
by  the  Indian  Museum  from  Nagpur,  very  likely  presented  by  W.  T. 
Blanford.  It  is  also  exactly  of  the  same  size,  as  the  type. 

I found  the  species  not  unfrequently  between  low  bushes,  but  secured 
only  two  specimens,  which  I prepared  with  carbolic  acid.  Mr.  Hume  kindly 
informed  me  that  he  named  the  bird  2)rgmoipus  rnfescens,  noting  the 
distinctions  from  allied  Indian  species.* 

544.  Duyiioirrs  loxgicaudatcs. 

In  two  specimens  shot  on  26th  December,  the  primaries  are  edged  with 
very  pale  rufous.  There  is  no  dark  subterminal  band  on  the  tail,  but  all 
except  the  middle  feathers  pass  into  albescent  towards  the  tips,  which  are 
conspicuously  narrowed  in  one  specimen.  Lores,  supercilium  and  round  the 
eye  white.  The  two  specimens  were  procured  in  moderately  high  grass  at 
the  edge  of  a tank  near  the  village  Wandra,  in  the  S.  Western  part  of 
Kachh.  Wing  2'85  and  2 95  ; tail  2'4  and  2'8  ; tarsus  0'75,  bill  at  front 
0-42  inch.  . 

551.  Feaniclinia  Bttchanani  ? (an  Cleghomies  Jerdon) . 

Out  of  three  specimens  shot  in  November  and  December,  in  one  the 
upper  coloration  is  rufescent  brown  and  the  head  above  almost  quite  rufous 

* Since  my  account  was  written,  Mr  Hume’s  description  of  the  bird  appeared 
in  ‘Ibis,’  vol.  ii,  No.  6,  for  1872,  p.  110.  A full  account  of  the  bird  will  be  found  in 
that  place.  Mr.  Hume  gives  the  wing  of  a male  as  2'62  inches,  and  the  tail  3'38 
tarsus  0'95,  and  bill  at  front  0'5  inch.  Other  specimens  are  smaller,  particularly  the 
young,  and  the  females,  ho  says,  are  always  much  smaller  than  the  males.  (Sentb 
1872.  ' 
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with  paler  shafts  to  the  feathers  ; a second  specimen  is  paler,  being  slightly 
olivaceous  brown.  Wings  dull  brown,  primaries  edged  with  olivaceous 
white,  secondaries  with  pale  rufescent ; edge  of  wing  white ; middle  tail 
feathers  very  conspicuously  cross  barred,  the  others  dark  or  blackish  brown 
with  white  tips,  the  outer  edge  of  the  outermost  feather  is  wholly  white. 
Lores,  round  the  eye  and  the  lower  plumage  white  ; ear-coverts  whitish,  tinged 
with  pale  ashy  towards  their  tips  ; sides  of  neck  and  breast  tinged  with 
bluish  ashy  ; sides  of  belly,  the  abdomen  and  lower  wing  coverts,  with  ful- 
vescent,  and  the  tibial  feathers  are  slightly  rufescent.  Bill  brown,  basal 
half  of  lower  mandible  whitish  ; legs  fleshy,  darker  on  the  toes.  Wing  2 05 
to  2T ; tail  25  to  2'6  ; tarsus  0'7  ; bill  at  front  0 42  inch. 

In  the  third  specimen  the  upper  plumage  is  still  paler  than  in  the  other 
two,  ashy  brownish,  and  the  rufescent  on  the  head  very  slight ; in  other 
respects  it  is  exactly  the  same.  Wing  195  ; tail  2-45  inch,  bill  and  tarsus 
the  same,  as  in  the  two  previous  specimens.  The  more  ashy  and  little  smaller 
bird  is  probably  the  female  or  young,  but  I had  not  determined  the  sexes. 

The  birds  were  very  abundant,  flying  from  bush  to  bush,  almost  invari- 
ably in  company  with  Chatorhea  caudata,  and  feeding  mostly  on  the  ground 
between  the  bushes. 

Should  this  bird  be  Jerdon’s  F.  Cleghorniee  ? (Comp.  Ibis,  1867, 
p.  24).  It  is  a trifle  smaller  than  Jerdon’s  measurements  of  j Buchanani, 
but  I can  see  no  very  perceptible  distinctions  between  specimens  of  that  bird 
in  the  Museum  and  those  from  Kachh.  Gray  gives  F.  Cleghorniee , in  Hand- 
list, Pt.  I,  p.  196,  as  a distinct  species,  and  Blyth  says  that  it  differs  from 
Buchanani  by  1 having  the  upper  parts  pale  rufescent  brown.’  I dare 
say  a good  series  of  the  birds  from  the  N.  West  Provinces  will  easily  settle 
this  question,  but  several  specimens  of  Buchanani,  which  1 saw  from  the 
North-West,  are  paler  than  the  Kachh  birds. 

553.  Pn v llopnetj ste  KAMA,  (apud  Jerdon).  Not  common. 

In  all  birds  which  I observed,  and  which  are  referable  to  this  species, 
[as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  Calomodyta  (?  Iduna)  agricolensis, 
Hume],  the  first  primary  was  about  0'7  inch,  long,  but  in  some  birds 
the  third  is  equal  to  the  fourth,  in  others  the  fourth  is  a trifle  longer  than 
the  third  primary,  there  is,  however,  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  the  birds 
either  by  plumage  or  size.  The  roundness  of  the  ridge  of  the  bill  towards 
its  tip  also  slightly  varies.  Wing  2'4  ; tail  2 to  2T5  ; tarsus  075  to  0’77  ; 
bill  at  front  0'4. 

This  species  is  referred  to  by  Gray  (Handlist,  I,  p.  209)  as  a synonym 
of  Calamodyta  (Iduna)  calligata,  Licht.,  a Siberian  and  Eastern  European 
species.  The  identification  is  very  probably  correct. 

554.  Phylloscopus  tkistis.  Not  common. 

Wing  2'4  ; tail  nearly  1‘9,  tarsus  0 75  ; bill  at  front  G'33,  from  nostril 
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025  ; from  gape  O' 18.  Although  this  specimen  slightly  differs  in  size  from 
others,  as  usually  recorded,  and  although  its  upper  plumage  has  a decided 
greenish  tinge,  it  agrees  in  every  other  respect  with  the  Indian  tristis,  and 
not  with  tlie  European  rufus  ; but  the  difference  can  scarcely  be  made  out 
without  well  preserved  examples  of  the  latter  species,  such  as  I had  occasion 
to  see  in  Mr.  Brooks’  collection.  Slightly  faded  specimens  of  rufus  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  tristis , but  I doubt  that  many  specimens  of  the 
latter  occur  without  a trace  of  green  tinge  in  the  upper  plumage,  as  represent- 
ed in  Gould’s  figure  in  1 Birds  of  Asia.’ 

581.  Sylvia  (Adophaneits)  oefiiea.  Rather  rare. 

The  measurements  of  two  $ specimens  perfectly  accord  with  those 
given  by  Jordon.  Top  of  head  black  in  both.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are 
nearly  all  white  on  the  outer  webs,  and  also  on  about  the  terminal  (not 
basal)  half  of  the  inner  web. 

Gray  (Hand-list,  I,  214)  retains  for  the  Indian  species  Blyth’s  name 
8.  Jerdoni,  as  distinct  from  true  orphea  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Palestine. 
But  what  are  the  definable  distinctions  between  these  two  ? 

583.  Sylvia  (Stebfaeola)  cttrruca.  Very  common. 

Average  measurements  of  four  specimens : wing  2’5  to  2 65  ; tail 
225  ; tarsus  075  to  08  ; middle  toe  with  claw  O'G  to  07  ; bill  036  inch. 
Comparing  these  measurements  with  those  of  Jordon,  the  bill  and  tarsus 
are  exactly  as  in  curruca,  but  the  wing  and  tail  are  very  nearly  as  large  as 
in  the  South  Indian  8.  affinis*  and  as  Blyth  says  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  28) 
that  the  latter  only  differs  from  the  former  by  a somewhat  larger  size,  and 
not  in  plumage,  it  is,  I think,  after  all  not  improbable  that  they  represent 
only  one  species  with  slight  variations  in  the  size.  The  amount  of  white 
and  its  purity  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  varies  : the  latter  are  nearly  all 
white,  or  with  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  web  dusky,  and  again  in  others 
the  inner  web  is  nearly  to  the  tip  dusky,  but  the  shaft  is  always  black. 
The  white  is  pure  in  some  birds,  but  certainly  less  so  in  others.  The 
second  last  tail  feathers  are  generally  tipped  white,  but  not  invariably. 
Tristram  gives  as  a ‘ constant  distinction’  between  the  Indian  and  the 
European  birds,  ‘ the  outer  tail  feathers  are  nearly  all  pure  white,  and  the 
others  tipped  with  pure  white’  in  the  former,  but  these  are  most  decidedly 
very  variable  characters,  as  far  as  the  purity  of  the  white  is  concerned.  Gray 
(Hand-list,  I,  213)  does  not  allow  curruca  in  India,  but  only  affinis ; and 
Brooks  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  XLI,  Pt.  II,  1872,  p.  81)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  on  that 
point.  Before  accepting  this  decision,  I should  like  to  see  the  differences 
pointed  out  which  exist  between  affinis  of  all  India  and  curruca  of  Europe 

* One  of  the  two  original  types  in  the  old  Asiatic  Society’s  collection  has  the 
wing  2'7,  and  the  other  275,  the  bill  is  slightly  larger  than  in  any  curruca  I saw 
from  Northern  or  Central  India. 
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and  Palestine.  I can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  far  more  probable, 
that  all  are  curruca,  than  that  the  Northern  Indian  bird  is  specifically 
separable  from  the  European. 

'589.  Motaciela  Madeeaspatensis,  Gm.  Not  common. 

Wing  3'G  to  3 7 ; tail  3'9  ; tarsus  1 ; bill  (Hi.  These  measurements 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  given  by  Jerdon,  but  the  coloration  agrees 
perfectly.  A male  and  female,  which  I shot  on  24th  October,  had  the  chin 
and  throat  still  black,  with  only  very  few  white  feathers  intermixed. 

591.  Motaciela  Dekhekensis.  Common. 

$ wing  3 6 ; tail  3'75  ; tarsus  0'95  ; bill  at  front  05. 

2 „ 3 3,  „ 3 5 ; „ 0 9 ; „ „ 0 5. 

These  arc  the  measurements  of  a pair  which  I shot  together  on  31st 
January  at  Edpur  in  the  Wagur  district.  The  female  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  male  ; it  has  the  ashy  above  and  the  black  on  the  wings,  on  the 
tail  and  on  the  gorget,  less  pure,  and  the  head  above  and  nape  are  uniform 
with  the  upper  plumage,  i.  e.,  grey.  The  white  on  the  forehead  is  of  less 
extent  and  less  pure.  Jerdon’s  description  of  Luzoniensis  is  so  general  that 
it  could  equally  apply  to  the  present  species,  which  has  the  white  band  at 
the  side  of  neck  continuous. 

593 his.  Bedytes  m e e ano  c e ptt  a la  . 

There  were  few  of  these  birds  seen  before  the  end  of  December.  Of 
several  which  I obtained,  none  has  a trace  of  a white  or  yellow  supercilium. 
Specimens  shot  in  January  had  the  top  of  head  partially  brownish  grey, 
some  of  the  feathers,  however,  changing  to  black.  Chin  whitish  in  front 
and  the  breast  with  some  dark  spots.  About  the  middle  of  February  I 
saw  a great  number  of  these  birds  with  the  underparts  very  bright  yellow, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  perfectly  black. 

Wing  3-2,  tail  2 75  to  2 9,  tarsus  085  to  0’95 ; bill  045  to  05  inch. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  kindly  shewn  me  his  series  of  Indian  and  European 
B.  flava,  cinereocapilla  and  melmocephala,  and  I can  only  say  that 
the  male  adult  birds  of  these  species  are  very  well  marked  and  easily 
distinguished,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  exist  in  discriminating  young 
and  female  birds,  or  those  not  in  full  plumage. 

(Comp.  Notes  on  B.  fiaoa  and  its  varieties,  in  Ibis,  1871,  p.  138,  and 
Brooks  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XLI,  Pt.  II,  1872,  p.  82). 

594 Us.  Bedytes  oaecaeates,  Hodgs.  Bare. 

A specimen  shot  on  2nd  January  near  Bhiij  agrees  in  colour  with  Jer- 
don’s account  of  B.  citreola  ; the  back  begins  to  change  from  grey  to  black 
which  latter  colour,  according  to  Brooks,  distinguishes  calcaratus  from 
citreola  ; the  former  also  has  a slightly  larger  bill  and  tarsus.  The  measure- 
ments are : wing  3 25,  tail  3,  bill  at  front  0 55,  tarsus  0 90,  hind  claw  0‘4 
inch. 
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602.  Aobodboma  campestbis.  Common. 

646.  Pabus  nuciia  i. is. 

I shot  two  specimens  during  December  in  the  Western  part  of  Kachh, 
and  I saw  a few  more  at  various  other  localities,  but  the  species  is  decidedly 
rare.  It  frequents  low  jungles,  thin  and  thorny,  such  as  they  are  in 
Kachh. 

Above,  glossy  black,  somewhat  duller  on  back  and  tail ; nuchal  patch, 
a band  about  the  middle  of  the  wing,  extending  only  to  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  inner  web  of  the  second  primary,  the  extreme  tips  of  all  wing 
feathers,  the  greater  part  of  the  margins  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  three  or  four 
last  primaries,  a narrow  subterminal  outer  edge  of  three  or  four  last  seconda- 
ries, the  broad  outer  margins,  also  involving  the  tips  of  the  tertials,  the  first 
outer  tail  feather  entirely,  the  second  nearly  so  (except  on  shaft  and  on  the 
edge  of  inner  web),  the  outer  web  of  the  third  last,  and  the  tips  of  all  the 
succeeding  feathers,  (decreasing  to  the  centre  one),  white.  A broad  black 
band  from  the  lower  mandible  along  the  centre  of  the  underside  to  the 
abdomen,  broadest  in  front  and  on  breast.  Sides  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  to  the  lower  tail  coverts  including  white,  on  the  side  of  breast,  the 
belly  and  abdomen,  tinged  with  very  pale  but  distinctly  fulvous  green. 
Tibial  feathers  white  in  front,  black  behind  ; some  of  the  longest  lower  tail 
coverts  are  blackish  at  the  base  of  the  inner  web,  the  remainder  all  white. 
Wing  2’7  to  2-75,  tail  2T  to  2'25  ; tarsus  065  ; bill  at  front  0-3 5.  Dill 
black  ; legs  plumbeous,  very  stout. 

This  is  probably  the  most  northern  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
species  occurs.  The  two  specimens  above  described  slightly  differ  in  size  and 
coloration  from  Jordon’s  description  and  figure  of  a South  Indian  example, 
but  both  evidently  are  the  same  species. 

663.  Cobvtjs  (Anomalocobax)  imptjdictis,  Hodgs. 

This  name  is  adopted  by  G.  II.  Gray  (Handl.,  II,  14)  for  the  Indian 
crow,  O.  splendens,  Tem.,  being  referred  to  Java  and  Sumatra.  It  is  the 
only  representant  of  the  Corvidce,  but  is  very  common  throughout  Kachh. 

684.  Acbldothebes  tbistis.  Very  common. 

In  several  places  I saw  this  species  associating  at  dusk  in  great  num- 
bers near  tanks  where  there  was  high  grass  growing,  and  at  night  fall  they 
disappeared  under  a tremendous  noise  like  shooting  stars  in  the  arundinaceous 
forest,  with  the  peculiar  rapid  turn  in  then'  flight,  exactly  as  Sturnus  vul- 
garis does  in  Europe. 

The  entire  plumage  is  much  duller  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  is 
exactly  like  that  of  A.  fuse,  us.  The  first  primary  is  minute  and  the  fourth 
the  longest.  In  one  specimen,  the  second  primary  is  entirely  white,  and 
some  of  the  first  tertials  are  also  white.  This  is  evidently  an  accidental 
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variation  in  the  plumage,  perhaps  the  first  step  to  albinism.  The  wing 
varies  in  four  specimens  from  5'5  to  5 9 ; tail  3'5  to  3'75  ; tarsus  1’4  to 
16  ; bill  at  front  065  to  0’7  inch. 

685.  Aceidotheees  GnrartfiAmrs. 

Not  very  common,  except  locally  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kachli  ( Wagur 
district).  In  young  specimens  from  Bengal  the  bill  is  blackish  green  at 
base,  the  wing  spot  pure  white  and  the  under  tail  coverts  and  tips  of  tail 
feathers  dusky  white,  intead  of  pale  ferruginous. 

In  addition  to  the  three  species,  given  by  Jerdon,  G.  It.  Gray  (ITandl., 
II,  20)  separates  A.  grand  is,  Hodgs.  = cristatellm,  Vig.,  from  Nepal, 
and  ? ater,  V.,  = griseus,  Blyth  (part),  from  Pondicherry. 

687.  Tementjchus  eaoodaetjm. 

Bare.  I have  seen  it  only  on  three  or  four  occasions  in  pairs.  Jerdon’s 
description  is  rather  short.  It  should  state  that  the  lengthened  brown  fea- 
thers pass  round  the  whole  neck.  The  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  ashy 
brown,  and  blackish  along  the  shafts,  the  remainder  dark  brown,  tipped 
with  white,  the  latter  colour  increasing  in  amount  towards  the  outer  feathers  ; 
lower  tail  and  under  coverts  of  the  wings  white,  tihial  feathers  ashy  white  ; 
there  is  a small  black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  the  chin 
quite  in  front  is  also  tinged  blackish. 

690.  Pastor  eosees. 

Very  common  from  about  the  middle  of  November.  G.  B.  Gray  (Handl. 
II,  19)  quotes  the  Indian  bird  as  distinct  from  the  European  and  Western 
Asiatic  under  the  name  P.  ? pegmnus,  Less.  I do  not  know  whether  a second 
species  exists  in  Barma,  but  surely  the  Western  Indian  bird  is  not  different 
from  the  European  one,  which  in  former  years  I had  very  abundantly  seen 
in  various  parts  of  Hungary.  It  is  a rare  bird  in  Western  Europe. 

694.  Ploceus  baya. 

This  is  the  smaller  bird,*  described  by  Jerdon  under  the  above  name. 
Although  nests  were  very  numerously  seen  on  branches  overhanging  river 
banks  &e.,  the  buds  themselves  were  very  rare ; most  of  them  must  have 
retired  to  some  other  more  wooded  districts,  but  they  are  said  to  return  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  they  breed. 

703.  Munta  Maeabaeioa. 

Extremely  common.  I found  the  species  breeding  abundantly  during 
November,  December  and  January  in  deserted  nests  of  the  weaver  bird,  P. 
baya  ; and  I was  told  by  my  shikari  that  the  Munia  never  builds  its  own 
nest,  always  using  that  of  baya , as  soon  as  the  latter  had  finished  breeding 
at  the  end  of  the  rains.  However,  I have  at  least  on  two  occasions  seen  a 
Munia  working  on  an  imperfect  nest  of  the  P.  baya,  evidently  the  birds 
* Comp,  ante,  p.  167. 
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were  repairing  it.  There  certainly  were  other  apparently  finished  nests 
with  eggs  in  them,  their  bases  were  rather  flat,  irregular  and  the  entrances 
were  lateral ; these  looked  to  me  as  nests  repaired  by  Munice.  I found  from 
6 to  12  eggs  in  one  of  them ; more  than  one  pair  appeared  to  lay  in  the 
same  nest,  or  rather  the  birds  did  not  seem  to  he  very  particular  in  which  nest 
they  lay  ; they  appear  to  he  very  communistic  in  this  respect.  The  eggs 
are  white,  varying  in  shape  from  elongately  oval  to  almost  globular.  The 
former  is  the  prevalent  type,  averaging  in  size  about  16  by  12  (changing  to 
11  and  13)  m.m.  ; one  of  the  extreme  forms  of  the  globular  type  measures 
19  by  17  m.m. 

706.  Passes  indices.  Very  common. 

I have  seen  the  wing  of  this  species  in  India  vary  from  2 -75  to  3 '25 
inch.  I wonder,  if  really  good  series  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  spar- 
rows were  made,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  define  in  words  the  dis- 
tinction between  indicus  and  domesticus  ; I doubt  it. 

711.  Feingidla  (Gymnoets)  flavicollis.  Common. 

The  bill  of  this  species  certainly  more  resembles  Fringilla  than  Passer, 
and  so  does  the  habit,  the  call,  and  the  general  tone  of  plumage  of  the  bird. 

71  ibis.  Fhi  no  r i,  lari  a*  stbiolata. 

Comp,  Hunio  in  Ibis,  1870,  vi,  p.  399. 

Local  and  usually  seen  in  pairs,  between  low  bushes  on  slightly  elevated 
or  hilly  ground. 

$ wing  3‘1  ; tail  2'35  ; tarsus  063  ; bill  at  front  036  inch. 

^ ^ i » ^ ^ ) 77  »))))>»  77  77  • 

This  bird  was  only  lately  added  to  the  Indian  fauna  by  Mr.  Hume. 
Kachh  specimens  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Hume’s  account. 

716.  ClTIUNELLAf  (Gl/YCYSPINA.)  Huttont.  Very  common. 

Males  have  the  head  lighter  ashy  than  females  ; and  in  both  sexes  the 
feathers  on  top  of  it  arc  slightly  darkened  along  the  middle  line.  The  males 
are  also  more  rufous  below,  having  a broad  patch  of  that  colour  on  the  breast. 
A dark  streak  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  on  each  side  is  well  marked 
in  both  sexes,  and  the  pale  mandibular  streak  has  a slight  yellowish  rufescent 
tinge.  I cannot  help  doubting  the  specific  distinctness  of  this  bird  from 
hortulana,  as  far  as  I remember  the  European  bird.  The  note  of  both  is 
exactly  the  same. 

756.  Mibafea  erytiieopteba.  Not  common. 

I shot  once  a specimen  sitting  on  a bush  about  5 feet  high,  and  pouring 
forth  a rather  pleasing  song. 

* The  species  of  this  genus  are  almost  entirely  African,  the  present  species 
appears  to  be  the  most  eastern  straggler. 

t Tho  generic  name  Emberiza  has  been  restricted  for  the  typo  E.  nivalis,  L., 
therefore  nearly  all  Indian  Emberizince  are  referable  to  Citrinella. 
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758.  Ammomanes  pikenicltua.  Common. 

Wing  4 to  4‘3';  tail  2’3  to  2'5  ; tarsus  0'8  to  0'86  and  bill  0.5. * 

760.  PrEEmiiiATroA  grisea.  Common. 

Gray  (Handl.  II,  123)  gives  ajfiiiis,  Blyth,  as  a distinct  species  from 
‘ Madras.’ 

761.  Axauda  (CaIiANDrebt.a)  brac ify dactyla.  Common. 

Wing  in  tlirco  specimens  only  3 6 to  3'7  inch,  tarsus  0'75  to  0'8. 

765.  AiiAiiBA  (Spizalatjda)  deta.  Very  common. 

The  measurements  agree  with  those  given  by  Jerdon,  the  length  of  the 
wing  only  varying  between  3’3  and  3'4  inch.  Mr.  Hume  (Journal  A.  S.  B. 
xxxix,  pt.  ii,  p.  120)  separated  a very  closely  allied  and  slightly  smaller 
form  as  Sp.  simillima.  The  length  of  the  wing  of  the  Kachh  lark  is  inter- 
mediate between  his  measurements  (loc.  cit.)  of  the  two  forms  ; and  so 
also  appears  to  be  the  general  tone  of  the  plumage,  not  being  either  parti- 
cularly rufous,  nor  pale  or  sandy  colour.  The  lining  of  the  wing  is  slightly 
tinged  with  rufous  in  a young,  but  is  of  a purely  fawn  or  sandy  in  two  adults. 
The  male  has  the  hind  toe  and  claw  0’8,  the  female  0'7,  the  former  has  also 
the  feathers  of  the  crest  somewhat  longer  than  the  latter. 

770.  C HUTim.AL'DA  (Ai./EMOX)  besehtorum. 

Wing  5'1.  to  5'3  inch.  Jerdon  does  not  mention  the  dark  mustaehial 
streak  which  is  always  well  marked.  All  my  specimens  have  the  upper  plu- 
mage brownish  sandy-grey,  exactly  like  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Blanford  in 
Abyssinia,  while  Jerdon  noticed  an  Indian  example  with  dark  plumage,  pro- 
bably resembling  Gould’s  figure  in  Birds  of  Europe.  They  are  evidently  the 
same  birds.  (Comp.  Blanford,  Gcol.  and  Zool.  Abyssinia,  1870,  p.  385). 
Gray  (Handlist,  II,  121)  gives  Finsch’s  Jessci  as  distinct  from  desertonm, 
although  their  identity  has  been,  I believe,  unquestionably  proved  by  Finsch 
himself  (vide  Append.  II,  to  that  author’s  Report  on  birds  from  Abyssinia, 
&c.,  p.  3L6). 

I have  obtained  this  desert  lark  only  on  the  Rami,  between  the  main- 
land of  Kachh  and  the  islands  of  Pacham,  Kharir,  &c.,  but  even  in  these 
true  desert  localities  it  seems  to  be  rare  ; for  I have  not  seen  more  than  a 
dozen  examples  altogether ; generally  two  of  them  in  society  were  seen  busily 
hunting  after  grain  on  the  soft,  muddy  track,  leading  through  the  Rann. 

788.  Columba  intermedia.  Very  common. 

There  is  scarcely  a well  in  Kachh  in  which  a colony  of  these  pigeons 
would  not  breed,  and  they  appear  to  do  this  all  the  year  round,  as  if  domes- 
ticated. 

794.  Turtur  cambatensis.  Very  common. 

796.  „ risorius.  Very  common. 

* The  numbers  referring  to  tlieso  two  last  measurements  are  evidently  trans- 
posed in  Jerdon’s  book,  loc  cit.  p.  422. 
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797.  Turtt.'r  httmitjIS,  Common. 

799.  Ptebocees  akenabigs.. 

Tli is  is  by  no  means  a common  bird  in  Kachh.  I only  met  with  it  in 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  province  on  large  grassy  plains  or  fields. 

800.  Ft i' roci.es  fasciattxs.  Very  common. 

The  crepuscular  habit  of  this  bird  must  be  explained  by  its  coming 
to  drink  at,  or  little  after,  dusk.  Hundreds  of  them  used  to  arrive,  under 
a loud  chuckling  call,  to  the  wells  or  tanks  where  I was  usually  encamped. 
After  they  had  satisfied  their  thirst  they  generally  walked  away  quietly  and 
remained  for  the  night  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  although  they  were  often 
constantly  alarmed  by  other  animals  who  came  to  the  wells  during  the  night. 
When  flushed  for  the  first  time  in  the  jungles  during  the  day,  they  generally 
take  only  a short  flight  and  drop  down  again,  but  when  flushed  a second  time 
they  betake  themselves  a much  greater  distance.  On  the  22nd  December,  I 
came  across  a couple  of  old  birds  with  3 young  ones,  only  about  one  or  two 
days  hatched.  This  must  have  been  exceptional,  as  the  usual  breeding 
season  of  these  birds  is  much  earlier,  during  the  rains. 

802.  Ptekoci.es  excstus.  Very  common. 

Comp.  Journ.  A.  S.  B.  xxxviii,  pt.  ii,  p.  189. 

In  many  females  the  central  rectrices  are  quite  as  much  elongated  as 
in  the  males,  at  least  during  the  winter.  A young  male  shot  in  November 
is  coloured  above  like  the  female,  but  the  chin  is  whitish,  the  pectoral  band 
altogether  absent,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  nearly  as  rufous  brown, 
as  in  the  adult  male. 

8C3.  Pavo  cbistattts.  Very  common. 

The  sacred  bird  of  the  Thakurs  of  the  country. 

818.  Fb.XNCOIJ-VITS  VULGABIS. 

S . Wing  ()'3,  tail  nearly  4,  tarsus  F75  inch.  ; $ a trifle  smaller.  Out 
of  eight  specimens  none  has  the  wing  under  6 inch.  The  birds  are  larger  than 
usual,  and  though  generally  distributed,  they  are  not  common,  and  solitary. 
I shot  two  or  three  in  the  Wagur  district,  but  have  not  seen  nor  heard 
through  the  whole  of  Kachh  of  a different  kind  of  black  partridge,  as 
indicated  by  Capt.  MeMurdo  and  Mr.  Hume,  (comp.  Joum.  A.  S.  B. 
vol.  xxxviii,  pt.  ii,  p.  190  and  vol.  xxxix,  pt.  ii,  p.  121)  ; and  I can  only 
conclude  that  Capt.  MeMurdo  was  misled  by  the  size  of  the  bird,  so  as  to 
regard  it  as  a different  species.  To  what  species  Mr.  Hume’s  bud  belonged, 
it  is  really  difficult  to  say. 

They  generally  roost  on  low  trees. 

822.  Okttgoenis  Ponticektaxus.  Very  common. 

<? . Wing  5’5  to  5'75,  tail  3'3  to  3'6,  tarsus  l-4  to  1'5.# 

The  wing  in  two  females  in  5'25  and  5 o inch,  they  have  the  throat 
distinctly  tinged  with  ferruginous,  while  in  the  males  it  is  almost  quite 
* Jerdon  says  1 not  quite  2"’  ! 
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white.  This  partridge  is  extremely  common  throughout  the  country,  it  is 
quite  a homely  bird  and  often  enters  houses.  It  invariably  roosts  on  trees, 
particularly  on  the  Kundu,  two  or  three  generally  sitting  together  on  a 
branch  between  a thick  cover  of  foliage.  It  generally  goes  to  roost  shortly 
after  sunset. 

827.  Pebdictji.a,  asiatica,  Not  common. 

All  the  feathers  of  the  upper  plumage  have  in  the  male  one,  or  generally 
two,  tawny  spots  along  the  shafts,  bordered  with  dark. 

829.  Cotubntx  communis.  Local. 

832.  Ttjenix  taigook.  I have  seen  and  shot  this  quail  only  on  two 
occasions,  they  were  solitary  males. 

836.  Eupodotis  edwajiusii.  Not  common.  (The  bustard  of  Europeans). 

837.  Hotjbaba  Macqueenit.  Common,  and  though  generally  distri- 
buted, it  is  most  abundant  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Kachh. 

839.  SvpniooTinES  auritus.  The  florican  is  not  found  during  the 
winter,  but  is  very  abundant  during  the  rains. 

8405**.  Cuesorius  Jamesoni,  Jordon,  ? = gaulicus.  Very  common. 

Wing  G-3  to  0-75,  tail  24  to  27,  tarsus  27  to  27,  bill  at  front  78  to 
1 inch.  In  the  young  the  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  is  isabellino,  crossed 
by  somewhat,  undulating  dark  lines  or  narrow  bands,  and  the  black  wing 
feathers  are  margined  towards  the  tips  with  pale ; the  lower  plumage  is 
generally  albescent  throughout,  pale  isabelline  on  breast  and  with  a few 
brown  cross  lines.  The  first  change  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
white  occipital  band,  then  comes  the  ashy  on  the  occiput,  then  the  lower 
black  band  from  behind  the  eye,  and  at  last  the  cross  black  band,  separating 
the  ashy  from  the  white  on  the  hind  occiput.  As  this  gradual  change  in 
the  occipital  bands  takes  place,  the  brown  lines  on  the  other  plumage  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  young  birds  shot  in  January  still  had  them  on 
the  wing  coverts  and  on  the  vent,  but  somewhat  later  every  trace  of  the 
brown  lines  disappeared,  and  in  the  adult  the  isabelline  plumage  has  a 
conspicuous  rufcscent  tinge  on  forehead,  hind  nock,  scapulars  and  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  tail. 

I have  no  specimen  of  the  European  bird  to  compare,  but  as  far  as  I 
remember  it  from  having  often  seen  it  in  former  years  in  Southern  Hungary, 
it  strikes  me  that  the  flight  and  the  habits  of  C.  gallicus  are  somewhat 
different.  The  Indian  bird  appears  to  be  more  solitary,  its  flight  seems  to 
be  slightly  heavier,  and  the  voice  more  shrill. 

849.  2Egialites  cueonicus.  Common. 

Gray  (Hand!,  HI,  15)  gives  curonicus,  Besck,  as  synonym  of  Jluvia- 
tilis,  but  quotes  PJiilippinm , Lath.,  from  India. 

8o2.  Cuettusia  ? gregaiua.  Very  common  in  open  country,  and 
often  seen  with  Oursorius. 
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Winter  plumage:  Forehead  and  superciliary  band  passing  round  the 
occiput  white,  the  former  slightly,  the  latter  distinctly  tinged  with  rufous  ; 
top  of  head  impure  blackish  brown  ; back  of  neck  pale  rufescent  ashy,  many 
of  the  feathers  being  usually  tipped  pale ; general  plumage  above  slightly 
olivaceous  ashy  brown,  somewhat  darker  on  the  rump  ; primaries  black,  secon- 
daries white,  tertials  olivaceous,  the  last  feathers  much  lengthened  ; upper  tail 
coverts  white  ; tail  white,  with  a black  subterminal  band,  not  extending  on 
the  outermost  feathers.  Lores  white,  with  the  shaft  of  the  feathers  black  and 
the  nude  terminations  somewhat  prolonged  ; a narrow  blackish  streak  through 
the  eye  ; ear  coverts,  and  sides  of  neck  slightly  rufescent  brown,  passing 
on  to  the  breast,  on  which  most  of  the  feathers  are  subtermiually  darkened, 
forming  subtrigonal  marks.  Chin,  throat,  and  the  whole  lower  side  from 
beyond  the  breast,  including  lower  wing  and  lower  tail  coverts,  pure  white. 
Wing  8 to  8'3  ; tail  3'5  to  3'7  ; tarsus  2'2  to  2'3 ; bill  at  front  T1  to  1-2. 

Gray  (Handlist,  III,  11)  adopts  the  name  Wagleri  for  the  Indian  bird, 
but  I do  not  know  in  what  our  bird  differs  from  the  European  gregaria.  A 
comparison  of  authentic  specimens  is  needed. 

855.  Lobivaxelt/ijs  indicus,  (Bood.)  Very  common. 

G.  R.  Gray,  (Hand-list,  III,  11,)  gives  L.  indicus, Bodd., = goensis,  Gm., 
= atrogularis,  Wagl.  Wing  8'5  to  8'9  ; tail  4 '2 5 to  4 '75  ; tarsus  2'75  to 
29  ; bill  at  front  1’2  to  1'3  inch.  It  generally  keeps  near  villages  about 
tanks  and  wells.  At  the  first  dawn  its  characteristic  call  is  heard  and  re- 
peated all  round  the  habitations. 

856.  Sahciophoeus  •'bilobus.  Very  common. 

Average  measurements  of  six  specimens,  shot  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary. Whig  7'7  to  8,  tail  3'1  to  3'3,  tarsus  2'3  to  2'5  ; bill  at  front  l'l  to 
1-2  inch.  The  black  of  the  top  of  head  is  in  winter  generally  mixed  with 
greyish  brown,  and  in  younger  birds  it  is  almost  entirely  brown ; the  chin 
in  the  young  is  whitish,  while  in  adults  apparently  it  is  in  winter  much 
mixed  with  black. 

Gray  (Hand-list,  III,  12)  gives  Roplopterus  Brmonii,  Wagl.  = 
bilobus,  Aliq.  = ludoviciana  var  fS.,  Lath.,  from  India;  and  H.  (Lobipluvia) 
malaharicus,  Bodd.,  = bilobus,  Gm.  = myops,  Less.,  from  Malabar.  If  the 
latter  reference  applies  to  our  bird,  it  has  in  that  case  to  stand  as 
malabaricus,  which  would  not  be  a very  appropriate  name  for  itT 

859.  GSdicnemus  indices,  Salvadori.  Common. 

Comp.  Atti  R.  Aoad.  Sc.  Nat.  1866,  viii,  and  Ibis,  1866,  II,  p,  415. 

Average  measurements  of  six  specimens  : Wing  8'5  to  8'8  ; tail  4'25  to 
4'5  ; tarsus  2'8  to  3'3,  bill  at  front  1'45  to  1'05  inch.  The  bird  is  called 
CkacTcua  by  the  natives. 

Gray  (Hand-1.,  Ill,  9)  questions  the  distinctness  of  indicus  from 
33 
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crepitans  of  Europe  ; it  certainly  barely  differs  ; the  nude  space  behind  the 
eye  is  in  the  European  bird  of  less  extent,  than  it  is  in  the  Indian. 

863.  Gars  Antigone.  Tolerably  common. 

A sacred  bird  with  the  Mahomedans,  who  will  not  kill  a Saras.  It  is 
almost  always  seen  in  pairs. 

865.  Gars  cinerea.  Common. 

About  the  beginning  of  February  the  birds  collected  in  very  large  flocks, 
and  by  the  middle  of  that  month  nearly  all  of  them  were  gone,  only  solitary 
and  probably  sickly  birds  remaining. 

871.  Gallinago  scotoPAcrtrrs. 

As  there  are  very  few  swampy  grounds,  the  bird  is  of  course  very  rare. 

1 have  not  seen  more  than  about  a dozen  pairs.  One  has  the  wing  5 '2,  tail 

2 2,  tarsus  13  ; middle  toe  with  claw  1'5  ; bill  2'9  inch.  The  shorter  lower 
wing  coverts  are  white  with  blackish  bars  and  the  longer  ones  grey  with 
white  edges,  which  in  O.  stenura  are  replaced  by  white  and  dark  bars. 

875.  Limosa  JEGOCEritAiiA.  Very  common. 

All  the  specimens  I shot  had  the  white  of  the  face  round  the  bill,  ex- 
tending over  a portion  of  the  superciliary  band,  tinged  with  golden.  It  is 
a very  restless  and  quarrelsome  bird,  whenever  two  of  them  meet  each  other 
on  the  edge  of  the  water.  Before  the  end  of  October  few  birds  were  seen, 
but  they  became  plentiful  about  the  middle  of  November.  In  February 
none  had  yet  changed  their  winter  garb. 

880.  PniLOMACmis  PTTGNAjf.  Very  common. 

Male  : wing  7'3  to  7'7  ; tail  2’25  to  2'6  ; tarsus  T8  to  2 ; middle  toe 
with  claw  1.'6 ; bill  at  front  l-3  to  1'4,  The  general  tone  of  the  upper 
plumage  above  is  ashy  brown,  the  wing  coverts  are  uniform  dark  brown, 
more  or  less  tipped  with  white,  but  not  barred.  Bill  blackish,  more  or  less 
variegated  with  yellowish  fleshy  at  the  base. 

In  the  female  the  general  tone,  above,  is  slightly  richer,  all  the  pale  color- 
ation having  a faint  rufesccnt  tinge.  In  other  respects  both  sexes  are  exact- 
ly similarly  colored,  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  plumage  being  darker  about 
the  centres.  Her  bill  is  black  and  the  feet  greenish  black.  Wing  6T5  ; 
tail  2’2  ; tarsus  1'55,  mid  toe  with  claw  1'1 ; bill  at  front  1'2  inch. 

I have  seen  them  generally  feeding  in  company  with  pigeons  near  places 
where  grain  was  collected  after  the  harvest. 

885.  Tiuxga  Temminciui.  Not  common. 

891.  Actitis  glaeeola.  Very  common. 

Specimens,  shot  in  December  and  January,  have  the  longer  upper  and 
lower  tail  coverts  with  dark  blackish  cross  bars,  the  latter  besides  streaked 
with  the  same  colour  along  the  shafts.  The  outermost  tail  feathers  as  a 
rule  have  some  dark  spots  on  the  outer  webs. 
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892.  A.  ocintopus.  Very  common. 

The  outermost  tail  feathers  have  as  a rule  a minute  subterminal  dark  spot 
on  the  outer  web,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  longest  upper  tail-coverts. 

893.  A.  nvPor.EUCUS.  Very  common. 

894.  Totautts  glottis.  Very  common. 

Average  measurements  of  four  specimens  : wing  7 '2  to  7'8  ; tail  3 2 to 
3'4,  tarsus  24  to  2 6 ; hill  at  front  2T  to  2 2 inch.  Most  of  the  upper  tail 
coverts  have  dark  cross  bars,  like  the  tail.  There  is  a dusky  streak  from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  towards  the  eye,  superseded  by  a pure  white  band. 
Outer  web  of  first  minute  primary  and  the  shaft  of  the  second,  the  longest 
one,  white. 

896.  T.  Frscirs.  Very  raro. 

The  middle  tail  feathers  have  in  a specimen  distinct  dark  cross  bars 
along  the  margins  of  both  webs.  First  long  primary  with  a white  shaft,  all 
are  towards  the  margins  of  the  inner  webs  minutely  variegated  with  white 
and  dusky  brown. 

897.  T.  CALiDitis.  Eare. 

Wing  6'5,  tail  2 '5,  tarsus  2T,  bill  at  front  1'8  inch.  The  first  long 
primary  has  a white  shaft,  and  all  are  albescent  on  the  margin  of  the  inner 
web  ; lower  tail  coverts  more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted  with  dusky  ; breast 
cinereous,  all  feathers  dark-shafted. 

898.  Himantopus  iNTHUMKoms,  Blyth.  Very  common. 

The  birds  with  brownish  back  and  scapulars,  blackish  hind-head,  and  with 
a grey  neck,  are  young.  In  some  specimens  the  whole  neck  is  white  and  the 
occiput  black.  One  adult  male,  shot  in  February,  had  the  whole  head  white, 
somewhat  dusky  behind  the  eye,*on  the  occiput  and  a little  lower  below  the 
occiput  pure  black,  then  purely  white,  back  and  wing  glossy  greenish  black, 
rump  white,  tail  ashy  ; below  entirely  white.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
the  specific  distinction  should  be  between  such  a bird  and,  for  instance,  Gould’s 
figure  of  II.  autumnal  is,  Hasselq.  = melunop  terns,  Tern.,  in  4 Birds  of  Europe.’ 
Gray  (Hand-1.,  Ill,  47)  quotes  II  candidus,  Bonn.,  as  synonym  of  the  Eu- 
ropean autumnal  is,  reserving  Blyth’s  name  intermedins  for  the  Indian  bird, 
but  I do  not  think  that  the  question  as  to  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  two 
can  be  considered  as  settled. 

As  regards  size  I found  in  Kachh  specimens  the  following  variations  : 
wing  9 to  97  ; tail  32  to  33,  tarsus  4'25  to  53  ; bill  2‘5  to  3 inch. 

899.  Eecubvibostba  avocetta.  Not  common. 

In  what  appear  to  be  rather  young  birds  the  dark  upper  coloration  is 
mixed  with  brown,  and  the  short  wing  coverts  are  mostly  pale  brown. 
An  adult  in  full  plumage,  shot  at  the  beginning  of  January,  measures  : wing 
9'3,  tail  35,  tarsus  37,  bill  in  a straight  line  from  front  to  tip  335,  this 
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being  equal  to  the  length  of  lower  mandible  from  chin  to  tip,  measured  along 
the  curve. 

901.  Hydeophasianits  sinensis. 

I have  seen  only  a few  specimens  on  the  larger  lakes.  The  species 
breeds  in  Cashmir. 

903.  Fuxica  atba. 

Is  generally  only  seen  on  the  larger  lakes.  One,  rather  a largo  specimen, 
measures  : wing  8'6,  tail  2'3,  tarsus  2 '5,  mid  toe  with  claw  3'S,  bill  to  base  of 
disk  T9,  from  gape  1'5,  height  of  bill  at  base  0*7.  The  bird  is  evidently  an 
old  one,  it  was  one  of  a pair  ; the  plumage  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  is 
conspicuously  mixed  with  white  ; the  extreme  edge  of  wing  is  white  and  the 
secondaries  albescent. 

923.  Aedea  cineeea.  Not  common. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  pure  black  at  the  sides  of  the  base  of  neck  and 
of  the  anterior  breast,  extending  on  either  side  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
in  other  respects  the  plumage  agrees  with  Jerdon’s  description  which  is  of 
course  that  of  the  winter  garb. 

926.  Heeodias  inteemedia,  v.  Hasselquist,  = egeettoides  (Tern.). 

Very  common.  Wing  13,  tail  475,  tarsus  5,  mid  toe  with  claw  3 75  ; 

bill  at  front  3'5  inch.  Comp.  G.  It.  Gray,  Handl.  Ill,  28. 

927.  H.  gaezetta. 

Rare,  and  while  the  former  species  is  usually  seen  near  tanks,  the  pre- 
sent one  prefers  streams,  and  appears  to  be  more  solitary.  Wing  11-25,  tail 
4-25,  tarsus  4-25,  mid  toe  with  ckw  3,  bill  at  front  3 '6 5 inch.  This  speci- 
men was  shot  on  21st  February  ; it  had  the  occipital  crest  not  fully,  but  the 
dorsal  train  and  lengthened  pectoral  feathers  well  developed. 

928.  Demigeetta  sacba,  Gmel.,  — asha,  Sykes.  Not  common. 

Comp.  G.  R.  Gray,  Handl.  Ill,  28. 

In  a couple  of  young  birds,  with  brownish  ashy  plumage  and  white 
on  the  throat  and  winglet,  the  wing  is  10  75,  tail  3'5,  tarsus  3'9,  mid  toe 
with  claw  2'8,  bill  at  front  3 5 inch. 

929.  Btrpmrs  coiiomandus.  Very  common. 

Birds  shpt  on  19th  December  (i.  e.  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  months) 
had  the  upper  head  tinged  golden,  and  a few  golden  occipital  crest  feathers 
about  one  inch  in  length.  Wing  975,  tail  3 '5  to  3'8,  tarsus  3-5,  mid  toe 
with  claw  2.75,  bill  at  front  2‘3  to  2’4,  the  same  from  gape  3 '2  inch. 

930.  Aedeola  leucopteba.  Not  common.  Wing  9 and  tail  3-5  inch. 

931.  Butoeides  javanica.  I have  only  seen,  and  shot,  a solitary 
specimen,  with  the  pale  triangular  spots  on  all  the  wing  coverts. 

937.  Nyctiabdea  nycjticoeax,  L.  = Nycticorax  griseus. 

Is  also  decidedly  rare  in  Kachh.  I have  seen  only  a few  specimens 
in  the  plumage  of  the  young,  which  in  general  tone  is  very  like  that  of  the 
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previous  species,  but  without  the  strong  metallic  lustre.  One  measures  : wing 
barely  11  inches,  bill  2'5,  the  other  measurements  exactly  agree  with  those 
given  by  Jerdon. 

938.  Tantalus  ueucocephaxus,  Very  local,  and  a shy  bird. 

An  apparently  old  specimen,  but  with  a broad  dark  brown  band  (the 
feathers  in  it  being,  however,  tipped  white)  across  the  hind  breast,  shot  on 
8th  February,  measures  : wing  215,  tail  7,  (the  longer  lower  tail  coverts 
being  very  much  lengthened,  soft  and  decomposed) , tarsus  10,  mid  toe  with 
claw  5 ’2  ; bill  at  front  11  inch. 

939.  Platalea  ueucoeodia.  Pare. 

941.  Theeskioenis  melanocephalus. 

The  single  specimen  seen,  and  shot  in  December,  has  the  entire  plu- 
mage white,  merely  the  lengthened  tertials  are  pale  silvery  ash  towards  their 
terminal  halves.  Measurements  the  same  as  those  given  by  Jerdon. 

942.  Geeonticus  papillosus.  Very  common. 

The  bill  of  this  species  is  slenderer,  but  not  longer  than  that  of  the 

last. 

944.  Phjenicopteeus  antiquoeum,  Temm. 

Comp.  Gray  in  Ibis,  1869,  v,  p.  441. 

I saw  only  two  or  three  flocks  of  this  species  at  some  large  tanks  in 
the  Wagur  district,  young  and  old  birds  associating. 

952.  Dendeocygna  aecuata.  Hare. 

957.  Spatuua  cl  ape  at  a.  Very  common. 

There  was  scarcely  a pool  of  water  to  be  met  with  without  a few 
of  these  birds  on  it. 

9G1.  Chaulelasmus  steepeeus.  Very  common. 

On  the  1st  November,  I met  with  six  half  grown  ducks  on  a small  lake 
near  the  village  Dhosa.  I shot  one,  but  unfortunately  did  not  preserve  it. 
At  the  time  I had  the  impression  that  I shot  a young  gadwall,  and  certainly 
it  could  only  have  been  either  this  species,  or  Anas  boschas  which  I saw  on 
the  same  lake  ; but  I rather  think  it  was  the  former.  I did  not  know  at  the 
moment  that  the  breeding  of  the  gadwall  had  not  been  recorded  in  India. 

962.  Dafila  acuta.  Common. 

964.  Queequedula  ceecca.  Very  common. 

968.  Aythya  fertna.  Pare. 

An  apparently  young  female  with  the  upper  plumage  as  in  the  old,  but 
with  the  whole  of  the  underparts  dull  white  mixed  with  pale  brown,  tinged 
rufous  on  chin,  neck  and  breast,  and  of  a somewhat  darker  hue  on  the  vent, 
measures  : wing  8,  tail  2,  tarsus  P45,  mid  toe  with  claw  2'6,  hind  toe  with 
claw  075,  bill  from  gape  2 inch. 

969.  Aythya  nykoca.  Pare, 
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971.  FutjTX*  cbistata.  Not  common. 

975.  Podiceps  minor  ? = Philippensis,  Bonn.  = minor,  var.  /?.,  Gm. 
Very  common. 

Wing  4 to  4'25  ; tarsus  T3  to  1'4,  mid  toe  with  claw  2,  bill  at  front 
07  to  0'8,  from  gape  l’l  to  l-2  inch. 

980.  L ARC'S  (ChbOICOCEPIIAIjTTS)  BBTOICEPHALTTB.t 

Not  common,  except  along  the  coast  and  locally  in  the  Rann.  The 
respective  measurements  of  two  specimens  are : wing  12 '3  and  13 '4,  tail 
4'4  and  4'8 ; tarsus  2 and  2'22  ; mid  toe  with  claw  T65  and  l-8 ; bill  at 
front  1-3  and  P5  ; from  gape  2'2  and  2 6 inch.  The  iris  is  chocolate  brown, 
bill  yellowish,  black  towards  tip  ; feet  yellowish  brown.  The  quills  are  black; 
except  towards  the  base,  and  beginning  with  the  fourth  all  have  a small 
white  tip,  gradually  increasing  in  extent  on  the  succeeding  feathers.  Both 
specimens,  although  somewhat  small  in  size,  agree  perfectly  in  coloration, 
which  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  whiter  plumage  of  this  bird,  as 
usually  recorded. 

983.  Gelichebidon  NILOTIC  a,  Hasselq.,  = anglica,  Mont. 

Local,  and  not  common,  except  on  or  along  the  Bann.  Average  measure- 
ments of  three  birds,  with  the  loreal  region  blackish,  the  occiput  and  top  of 
head  ashy  white,  and  the  grey  primaries  externally  tipped  darker  on  both  webs  : 
wing  11'2  to  11-8  ; tail  4 '5  to  4'8  ; tarsus  13  to  1'35  ; mid  toe  with  claw 
1T5  ; bill  at  front  P35  to  1'5  inch.  Iris,  feet  and  bill  entirely  black. 

984.  HrilEOCUELIDON  INDICA. 

I saw  a considerable  number  of  these  birds  on  the  tanks  in  the  Bann 
islands,  Pacham  and  Kharir,  but  scarcely  any  on  the  tanks  in  Kachh  proper. 
Iris  and  bill  in  fresh  specimens  black}:  ; feet  blackish  brown. 

1005.  Geacbxtjs  carbo.  Not  uncommon  on  the  larger  lakes. 

1007.  Geacbltjs  (Micbocabbo)  melanognathus,  Brandt. 

G.  R.  Gray  (Hand!,  Ill,  129)  gives  javanicus  of  Horsfield  as  a syno- 
nym of  the  above,  but  he  allows  niger,  Vieillot,  as  a distinct  species  from 
‘ S.  Asia.’ 

1008.  P LOTUS  MEL ANO CLYSTER. 

I met  with  only  solitary  specimens  of  both  this  and  the  preceding 
species. 

* FuUx,  Sundev.,  1835  = Fuligula,  Seph.,  ex  parte ; vide  G.  E.  Gray,  Hand!, 
Ill,  86. 

+ Gould  has  besides  this  and  ridibundus  a new  species,  named  Tibetanus. 

1 In  dried  specimens  the  bill  has  distinctly  a reddish  tinge. 
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Postscript . 

While  the  preceding  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  I received 
from  Dr.  W.  de  Tatham  at  Bhuj  a few  additional  specimens  of  mammals 
and  tortoises,  of  which  I had  not  been  able  to  obtain  examples  at  the  tune 
of  my  visit.  They  are — 

Pteroput  medius,  mentioned  at  p.  223.  The  specimen  sent  agrees  in 
all  essential  points  of  structure  and  coloration  with  those  from  other  parts 
of  India  ; it  has  a total  length  of  about  11*6  inches,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  length  of  the  middle  finger  ; the  ears  are  1*2  inch  long  and  only 
07  inch  broad,  while  hi  other  specimens  from  India  the  ears  generally  have  a 
greater  breadth.  Most  of  the  Indian  specimens  also  have  a considerably 
longer  middle  finger. 

JSrinacem  pictus,  see  p.  223.  An  adult  specimen  of  this  species  is 
65  inches  long ; in  coloration  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  half  grown  one 
from  which  my  description  was  taken,  except  that  the  lower  belly  is  less 
brown,  the  white  extending  to  nearly  within  the  interfemoral  space.  In  the 
younger  specimen  the  dentition  is  normal,  agreeing  (according  to  Owen’s 
Comparative  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Ill,  p.  308)  with  that  of  E.  curopccus,  the 

formula  being  i.  ~ + c.  777-  + p.  ^ + ni.  — = 3G.  The  two  ante- 

rior  incisors  are  very  far  apart  and  have  the  form  of  canines  of  Carnivora , the 
third  on  each  side  is  very  much  larger  than  the  second,  which  again  is  con- 
siderably smaller  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw.  What  is  considered 
as  a canine  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  by  other  Osteologists  often  accepted  as  the 
first  premolar.  The  true  first  premolar  in  the  upper  jaw  is  smaller  than 
the  canine,  the  second  premolar  is  minute,  and  in  the  adult  specimen  it  is 
altogether  absent,  it  has  probably  become  obsolete ; the  last  premolar  is 
tricuspid  in  upper  and  bicuspid  in  lower  jaw ; the  formula,  of  the  adult 

3.3  2*2  3'3 

dentition  would,  therefore,  appear  to  bo  ^ ^ + 3^  = 34, 

but  there  is  a short  space  visible  between  the  two  premolars  in  the  upper  jaw, 
while  the  first  premolar  is  very  close  to  the  canine. 

Of  tortoises  Dr.  Tatham  sent  me  a specimen  of  the  Testudo,  mentioned 
in  my  notice*  on  the  Reptiles  of  Kachh  ; it  proved  to  be  T.  elegans,  Schoef, 
as  recorded  by  Gunther,  or  Peltastes  stellatus,  (Scliweig.),  according  to  Gray. 
(Suppl.  to  Cat.  of  Shield  Kept.,  1870,  p.  8). 

The  Emyda  referred  to  in  the  same  notice  is,  Dr.  Anderson  informs  me, 

* Proceedings  for  May,  p.  72.  By  an  error,  I stated  that  the  species,  which  was 
described  to  me  by  a native,  is  like  T.  Grayi , which  specific  name  should  be  Leithvi 
of  Gunther. 
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most  probably  vittata  of  Peters.  He  sent  a drawing  of  a middle-aged 
specimen  to  Prof.  Peters,  wbo  says  that  there  is  no  distinction  traceable 
between  the  figure  of  the  Kachh  specimen  and  the  type  of  vittata.  The 
head,  above,  is  spotted  with  dark,  and  the  entire  carapace  is  marked  with 
very  numerous  irregularly  radiating  dark  streaks.  The  granulation  of  the 
carapace  becomes  apparent  after  the  epidermis  has  (hied  up,  in  fresh  specimens 
no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen.  Young  specimens  are  rather  flat,  but  in  old 
ones  the  convexity  of  the  carapace  is  very  considerable,  and  the  shell  is 
somewhat  depressed  along  the  centre.  The  species  is  common  both  in  rivers 
and  tanks,  and  is  often  met  with  crawling  from  one  pool  of  water  to  another  ; 
I have  seen  specimens  up  to  a length  of  15  inches.  One,  recently  received, 
has  the  carapace  105  inches  long,  and  7'7  broad  across  the  abdomen ; and 
the  total  height  is  nearly  3'5  inches.  The  odd  osseous  antero-eentral  plate 
of  the  sternum  is  broadly  rounded,  somewhat  narrower  in  front  than  behind, 
1-3  inch  long  and  l-5  inch  broad  ; the  two  posterior  plates  form  a suture, 
2’3  inch  long,  they  are  perfectly  united,  as  in  E.  Ceylonensis,  which  has  a 
quite  similar  coloration,  and  to  which  vittata  is  united  by  Gray  in  Shield 
Kept.,  1870,  p.  117. 


Notes  on  Pish,  collected  by  De.  Stoliczka  in  Kachh, — 
by  Surgeon  Major  P.  Day. 

[Received  2Gth  Juno,  read  3rd  July,  1872.] 

I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Stoliczka  for  the  following  eighteen  species  of 
fish  with  their  local  names,  collected  by  him  during  his  recent  tour  through 
Kachh.  They  are  interesting  as  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  localities 
to  which  species  spread,  and  also  as  first  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the 
Genus  Cgpriuodon  in  the  fresh  waters  of  India. 

Fam. — GoniiD.L. 

1.  Oobius  giuris,  Ham.  Duel).  Kharba  Mah.  Tulli,  Kachh. 

Five  specimens  up  to  6 inches  in  length. 

The  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  are  each  of  a triangular  shape,  the  base 
being  external,  whilst  the  two  bones  are  closely  approximated  together 
along  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  internal  margins. 

Fam. — OPHIOCEPHALIDiE. 

2.  Ophiocephalus  punctatus,  Bl.  Dhor,  Kachh  ; Dhaka  by  foreigners. 

Fam. — Cypelnodontidj:. 

3.  Cypkinodon  Stoliczkanps,  sp.  nov. 

B.  Ill,  D.  1/8,  P.  17,  V.  7,  A 2/7,  C.  15,  L.  1.  27,  L.  tr.  8.  . 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/4,  of  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  1/3,  (in  the  males),  about  1/8  in  the  females,  of  the  total  length.  Eyes  : 
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diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of  snout,  and  1^ 
diameters  apart.  Head  thick,  snout  somewhat  obtuse,  upper  jaw  rather 
protractile.  Teeth  in  a single  row,  compressed,  tricuspid.  Fins : dorsal, 
in  the  males,  commences  midway  between  the  middle  of  the  eye  and  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin,  opposite  the  ninth  scale  of  the  lateral  line,  whilst  in 
the  females  its  origin  is  between  the  opercle  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  but 
still  opposite  the  9th  scale  of  the  lateral  line.  In  the  males  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  when  laid  flat  reach  the  base  of  the  caudal ; the  anal  com- 
mences below  the  last  dorsal  ray.  Caudal  lunate,  its  outer  rays  being 
slightly  produced.  The  ova  are  exceedingly  large,  almost  equalling  the 
diameter  of  the  eye,  of  the  same  size  as  in  ffaploohilus  panchax,  H.  B. 
The  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  equals  about  three  times  that  of  the 
abdomen.  Colours  : male,  yellowish  green,  reticulated  with  brownish  green, 
a small  black  spot  on  the  shoulder  behind  the  opercle ; dorsal  fin  spotted, 
anal  more  sparingly  so  ; caudal  yellowish  with  a crescentic  black  band  in  its 
outer  third,  and  a second  less  wide  (but  still  broader  than  the  ground  colour) 
between  the  outer  one  and  the  root  of  the  caudal  fin.  Female,  silvery, 
with  about  nine  vertical  black  bands  extending  from  the  back  to  the  abdo- 
men. Out  of  28  specimens  the  largest  is  l'G  inches  in  length ; they  were 
obtained  in  a small  nearly  quite  fresh- water  stream  at  the  village  Joorun, 
and  also  at  Lodai,  along  the  edge  of  the  Batin. 

4.  Haplochilm  rubrostigma , Jerdon.  I found  this  species  likewise 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  hills  between  Sind  and  Biluchistan. 

Fam.  Ctpbexidje. 

5.  Discognathus  lamta,  Ham.  Buch.  Maleic,  Kachh. 

6.  Labeo  calbasu,  Ham.  Buch.  Dai,  Kachh. 

Out  of  five  specimens  three  have  D.  and  in  the  majority  the  length 
of  the  head  is  1/5  of  that  of  the  total  length.  This  fish  is  found  in  Sind, 
and  I have  also  taken  it  at  Jabalpur  in  Central  India  &o. 

7.  Labeo  boggut  Sykes.  Loi,  Kachh. 

B III.  D.  2/9,  P.  17,  Y.  9,  A.  2/5,  L.  1.  GO— 65,  L.  tr.  12J/15. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  height  of  body  2/5  of  the  total  length.  Fyes  : 
diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  1|  diameters  from  end  of  snout  and  2 dia. 
meters  apart.  Snout  thick  and  somewhat  projecting  beyond  the  lower  jaw, 
having  a small  lateral  lobe.  Interorbital  space  convex.  A small  maxillary 
but  no  rostral  barbel.  Lower  lip  fimbriated,  sometimes  having  a distinct 
inner  fold  ; pores  on  the  snout  in  some  specimens.  Fins : dorsal  commence 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  and  nearer  the  end  of  the  snout  than 
the  root  of  the  caudal.  Lateral  line : eight  to  nine  rows  of  scales 
between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin.  Colours  : silvery,  darkest  superi- 
orly, occasionally  a series  of  light  vertical  bands  descend  along  the  middle  of 
the  side  ; fins  orange. 

34 
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Several  specimens  up  to  G inches  long  from  Kachh  ; others  from  Puna 
and  J abalpur,  where  it  was  termed  “ Kolees,”  as  stated  by  Sykes;  and  one 
specimen  in  the  Calcutta  Museum  came  from  Nagpur. 

Very  probably  this  species  may  prove  to  be  identical  with  Tylognathus 
striolatus,  Gunther,  which  is  stated  to  have  come  from  Puna. 

8.  Cirrldna  mrigala,  Ham.  Buch.  Mo’raka,  Kachh. 

Snout  tuberculated ; length  of  head  1/5  in  the  total  length  ; five  speci- 
mens up  to  8 inches  in  length. 

9.  Cirrldna  lata,  Ham.  Buch.  Tchirri,  Kachh. 

Several  specimens  up  to  6 inches  in  length. 

10.  Cirrldna  dero,  Ham.  Buch. 

B.  III.  D.  3/9,  P.  19,  V.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  19,  L.  1.  39,  L.  tr.  71/7. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5,  of  dorsal  fin  1/6 
of  total  length.  Fyes  rather  high  up,  diameter  1/5  of  length  of  head,  li  dia- 
meters from  end  of  snout,  and  2 diameters  apart.  Maxillary  Uriels  minute 
and.  concealed  in  the  groove.  Snout  rather  overhanging  the  mouth  and 
having  some  open  glands  across  it.  Lower  jaw  the  shorter,  with  a ridge 
above  the  symphysis.  Fins:  dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  end 
of  the  snout  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  base  of  the  anal  fin,  its  last 
ray  divided  to  the  root,  its  upper  border  very  concave,  the  anterior  two 
and  the  last  ray  being  elongated  ; pectoral  rather  shorter  than  the  head,  and 
not  reaching  so  far  as  the  ventral ; caudal  deeply  forked,  its  lobes  being  of 
equal  length.  Scales:  5 J rows  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  base  of  the 
ventral  fin.  Colours : greyish  superiorly  as  low  as  the  row  of  scales  above 
the  lateral  line,  wherefrom  it  becomes  silvery  white.  Several  specimens  up 
to  G inches  long.  I also  obtained  two  others  in  Calcutta. 

I should  have  hesitated  identifying  this  fish  with  Hamilton  Buchanan’s 
merely  from  the  engraving  ; for  that  shows  very  long  barbels,  but  is  otherwise 
correct,  even  to  the  relative  proportions,  but  in  the  text  he  observes  “ at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a minute  tendril. 

11.  Barlus  sarana,  Ham.  Buch.  Fopri,  Kachh. 

12.  Barlus  ticio,  Ham.  Buch.  Fldari,  Kachh.  No  black  spot  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lateral  line  ; dorsal  and  anal  fins  tipped  with  black. 

13.  Barlus  stigma,  Cuv.  and  Val.  Very  numerous. 

14.  Barlus  vittaius,  Day.  Twelve  specimens  up  to  1'5  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  last  undivided  dorsal  ray  is  articulated. 

15.  Nuria  danrica,  Ham.  Buch. 

K5.  Baslora  daniconius,  Ham.  Buch.  Jonir  or  Goner,  Kachh. 

17.  Chela  lacaila,  Ham.  Buch.  Vai  matchi,  Kachh. 

Family. — Silurllue. 

18.  Macrones  carcio,  Ham.  Buch. 

Local,  only  found  in  the  deep  recesses  of  streams.  Another  larger  species 
also  occurs,  it  is  probably  Macrones  aor,  H.  B. 
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On  the  land  shells  oe  Penang  island,  with  descriptions  oe  the 

ANIMALS  AND  ANATOMICAL  NOTES  ; 'part  first , CyCLOSTOHACEA, 

by  De.  F.  Stoliczka. 

(Read  and  received  6th  August,  1872). 

[With  plate  X.] 

Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  island,  although  possessing  a rich  vegeta- 
tion, growing  on  old  metamorphic  soil,  a moderately  hilly  ground,  and  a moist 
warm  climate, — all  elements  most  favorable  to  Molluscous  life, — has  up  the 
present  time  yielded  a comparatively  very  small  number  of  land  shells,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  repeated  visits  which  it  had  received  from  numerous 
travellers  to  the  East.  I can  scarcely  find  record  of  more  than  ten  species 
of  both  Cyclostomacea  and  Helicacea,  which  had  been  reported  to  occur  on 
Penang.  The  paucity  of  shells  seemed  to  me  scarcely  credible ; but,  when 
visiting  the  island  hi  18G9,  I was  not  a little  astonished  to  meet  for  days 
with  nothing  else  except  JBulimua  atricallosus  and  citrinus,  and  Helix  simi- 
laris  in  the  low  country,  cultivated  with  coco-palms  and  nutmegs,  while  in 
the  hills  the  only  common  species  were  a It o tul a and  Cycloph.  Malayanus , 
Benson’s  Helix  Cymatium,  described  from  Lancavi,  being  much  rarer.  After 
many  days  wanderings  I noticed  that  all  those  portions  ot  the  ground, 
which  at  any,  even  remote,  time  shewed  signs  of  having  been  once  under 
cultivation,  were  hopeless  in  a malacological  point  of  view,  and  I turned 
into  the  more  wild  and  deep  ravines  of  the  North- Western  pait  of  the 
island.  There,  after  some  days  search,  particularly  in  the  extensive  and  very 
dense  forests  along  the  edges  of  more  open  tracks,  abounding  with  a rich 
under-vegetation,  1 was  more  successful  by  adding  a good  number  of  land 
shells  to  the  few  already  known.  Many  of  these  are  new  to  science,  and  as 
I had  obtained  all  the  species  alive,  and  noted  the  peculiarities  of  the 
structure  of  the  animals,  my  observations,  even  as  regards  the  few  formerly 
described  species,  may  be  useful  in  supplementing  the  information  which  we 
already  possess. 

I shall  begin  in  this  first  part  of  the  paper  with  the  Ctclostomacea, 
of  which  ten  species  will  be  reported.  My  remarks  will  on  this  occasion  not 
enter  into  anatomical  details,  because  I wish  to  reserve  these  for  a com- 
prehensive study  on  the  anatomy  of  all  the  Indian  and  Burmese  species  of 
this  group,  and  the  isolated  facts  would  not  prove  equally  interesting  as 
when  related  in  connection  with  others. 

In  the  second  part,  which  will  treat  of  the  Helicacea,  I will,  however, 
give  all  those  anatomical  details,  which  are  in  many  instances  essential  for 
the  correct  determination  ol  the  different  genera. 
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Group.— CYCL  O STOMA  CM  A. 

Fain.  Crcr.ornoRTD.u.  Genus,  Cxclophobus,  Montf. 

Ctclophobiis  Mjllatanits.  PI.  X,  Figs.  1-5. 

Benson,  A.  and  M.  N.  H.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  x,  p.  269.  Pfoiffer,  Monograph  Pneumo- 
nopomornm.  Bnpph  I,  p.  42.  Reeve,  Conch,  vol.  xiii,  Cydophorus,  pi.  I,  fig.  2. 

This  is  a tolerably  common  species  on  Penang,  being  generally  distri- 
buted from  near  the  seashore  to  the  top  of  Penang  bill,  about  2500  feet. 

I have  given  a whole  series  of  illustrations  in  order  to  shew  the  diffe- 
rent stages  of  growth,  although  Reeve’s  figure  is  a very  good  representation 
of  an  adult  specimen. 

Ordinarily  the  shell  is  smooth,  exhibiting  only  the  usual  finer  and 
stronger  striae  of  growth,  hut  the  pale  brown  and  thin  cuticle  when  well 
preserved  is  spirally  striated,  the  striation  being  more  conspicuous  in  young- 
er shells  than  in  more  adult  ones. 

Young  specimens  of  only  two  or  three  volutions  have  very  conspicuous 
transversely  oblhpie  cuticular  striae,  and  in  this  stage  the  shell  with  its 
angular  last  whorl  perfectly  resembles  Pfeiffer's  Cyclostoma  (Leptopoma) 
Birmanum,*  which  is  no  doubt  either  a young  of  the  present  species  or  of 
C.  Siamensis.  Nearly  all  young  Cyclophori  have  these  transverse  filiform 
striae  of  the  cuticle. 

When  larger  the  shell  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  C.  Cantori,  Benson, 
of  which  figures  are  given  by  Pfeiffer  in  Chemnitz’  Conch. -kab.,  and  also  by 
Reeve.  I have  not  obtained  in  Penang  any  such  small  specimens  with  fully 
developed  lips  as  are  represented  in  those  figures,  but  I have  observed  that  the 
usual  difference  of  the  male  being  often  slightly  smaller  than  the  female 
also  exists  in  the  present  species,  and  an  illustration  of  a nearly  full 
grown  male,  given  in  fig.  4,  comes  very  close  to  that  of  Reeve.  Judging 
from  the  difference  observed  in  the  size  of  the  sexes  of  other  species, 
as  is  for  instance  very  often  the  case  in  O.  Pearsoni,  I am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  specimens  described  as  G.  Cantori  are  males 
of  C.  Malay  anus,  the  latter  being  females.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
former  name  would  have  priority  over  the  latter,  but  even  if  the  expla- 
nation of  sexes  would  not  in  this  case  hold  good,  I believe  that  the  form 
described  as  Cantori  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  anything  else  than  a 
smaller  race  of  Mai  ay  anus,  and  vice  versd. 

The  animal  is  grey,  darker  on  the  head,  brownish  on  the  tentacles,  pale 
towards  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  and  at  the  basal  edges  of  the  foot. 

* Chemnitz’  Conchy  lienkabinet,  Yol.IX,  p.  363,  and  Mon.  Pneum.  Suppl.  II,  p.  SB. 
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Wliat  Hanley  figures,  in  Conch.  Indica,  pi.  xlviii,  fig.  4,  as  C.  Malay - 
anus  from  the  Shan  States,  has,  I believe,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Penang 
shell,  though  it  may  represent  a variety  of  Siamensis,  or  a peculiarly 
depressed  one  of  flavilabris,  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  a good  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  species  from  the  insufficient  illustration  given. 

CxcLOPiiORtrs  Bobneensis,  var.  PI.  X,  Fig.  6. 

Metcalfe,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1851. — Pfeiffer  in  Chem.  Conch.,  XIV,  p.  362  and 
Mon.  Pnenmon.  p.  63, — Martens,  Ost.-As.  Exped.,  p.  136. — Reeve,  Conch.  Vol.  xiii, 
Cyclnplwrus,  pi.  xii,  fig.  50. 

The  Penang  variety  of  this  species  is  flatter,  somewhat  sharper  keeled 
at  the  periphery,  and  with  a slightly  more  expanded  lip  than  exists  in  any 
Bornean  specimens  I saw,  but  the  general  type  of  the  shell  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  a rare  species  on  Penang  hill ; I found  during  many  days  search  only 
two  adults*  and  one  young.  The  former  are  covered  with  a rather  thick 
dark  brown  cuticle,  marked  with  very  fine  transversely  oblique  and  also  with 
spiral  striiE,  by  which  a kind  of  a very  minute  granulation  is  produced. 
There  is  a row  of  larger  brown  spots  along  the  suture,  while  the  rest  of  the 
whorls  is  densely  variegated  with  reddish  brown,  most  conspicuous  after 
a partial  removal  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  keel  is  slightly  funieulate.  This 
coloration  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  O.  porphyriticus,  as  figured  by 
Pfeiffer  in  Chemnitz’  Concliilienkabinet. 

One  of  the  most  important  characters  of  Porneensu  is  the  straight- 
ness and  slight  concavity  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  peristome  along  the 
umbilical  margin,  followed  by  the  basal  portion  being  somewhat  produced. 
This  character  also  occurs  in  C.  aquila  and  perdix,  with  the  last  of  which 
Benson’s  C.  porphyriticus  has  been  considered  as  identical.  E.  v.  Martens 
already  observes  (l.  cit.  p.  135)  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a well  defined 
diagnosis  of  C.  aquila,  as  the  species  is  very  variable  and  readily  passes  into 
Porneensu  and  perdix.  I have  not  a sufficient  series  of  authentic  specimens 
from  different  localities,  but  the  few  from  Penang,  Singapore  and  Borneo 
entirely  support  the  view  expressed  by  E.  von  Martens,  and  make  it  most 
probable  that  the  different  names  noticed  only  refer  to  the  principal  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  species.  It  is  unquestionable  that  even  in  true  Bornean 
specimens  the  upper  convexity  of  the  whorls  is  sometimes  greater  sometimes 
less,  the  keel  on  the  last  whorl  sharp,  or  obtuse,  or  again  almost  obsolete, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  the  sharp  edged  last  whorl  passes  into  an 
obtusely  angular  or  even  slightly  rounded  one,  and  that  with  these  variations 
the  height  of  the  entire  shell  must  naturally  vary. 

I possess  Singapore  specimens  of  Porneensis  which  exactly  agree  with 
C.  porphyriticus,  as  figured  by  Pfeiffer  in  Chemnitz,  and  as  this  figure  is 
* The  figured  specimen  is  the  more  depressed  one. 
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authentic,  being  taken  from  the  type  in  Benson’s  collection,  I would  not 
hesitate  to  add porpliyriticus  as  a synonym  of  Borneensis.  Sowerby’s  origina 
figures  of  perdix  (at  least  fig.  127  in  Tlies.  vol.  I)  and  of  aquila  scarcely  differ, 
and  both  very  well  agree  with  the  form  of  Borneensis  as  usually  obtained  at 
Singapore,  having  the  whorls  above  rather  inflated  and  the  periphery  very  ob- 
tusely angular.  The  same  applies  to  Chemnitz’s  figure  of  aquila,  while 
that  of  perdix,  after  Tenaserim  specimens,  very  closely  corresponds  with 
one  of  my  Penang  specimens  of  Borneensis,  except  in  having  a greenish 
cuticle.  Reeve’s'  figure  of  aquila  is  probably  taken  from  a specimen  obtained 
inland  north  of  Singapore ; those  specimens  are  particularly  fine  and  pro- 
bably most  aberrant  from  the  type  shell,  which  Reeve  figured  as  Borneensis 
while  his  figure  of  perdix  has  the  whorls  as  round  as  Siamensis,  and  though 
it  may  belong  to  the  same  species  as  represented  by  Sowerby’s  figure  128  m 
Thes.  vol.  I,  I do  not  think  that  it  can  at  all  be  referred  to  the  Borneensis 
group,  because  it  appears  to  want  the  peculiar  straightness  of  the  inner 
portion  of  the  peristome. 

The  solution  of  this  question  of  identity  depends  now  upon  a com- 
parison of  the  type-specimens  of  Sowerby’s  G.  perdix  and  aquila  with  a good 
series  of  typical  Borneensis,  as  represented  in  Borneo,  near  Singapore, 
Malacca  and  Penang  ; for  it  will  also  determine  the  nomenclature  of  the 

latter  species.  . , , , 

The  animal  of  the  Penang  variety  of  Borneensis  is  uniform  pale  brown 

with  a slight  pinkish  tinge,  and  covered  with  numerous  flat  greyish  warts  ; 
the  foot  is  rather  narrow  and  very  long  posteriorly,  the  lateral  basal  portion 
below  the  pedal  row  is  warty,  not  sulcated  ; head  slightly  darker  than  the 
body,  tentacles  blackish  near  the  tip  ; eyes  on  small  bulgings,  surrounded  by 
a pale  ring ; mantle  greyish,  thick  near  the  margin.  There  is  scarcely 
a noticeable  difference  in  the  size  ol  the  sexes. 

The  only  other  species  of  Cy'clophorus  which  I have  to  mention,  and  which 
has  been  described  from  Penang,  is  C.  Pfefferi  of  Reeve.  It  belongs  to  the 
section  of  C.  tuba  with  a very  much  expanded  peristome,  without  any 
markedly  straight  inner,  or  produced  basal  portion.  E.  v.  Martens  (1.  cit. 
p.  134)  states  that  it  is  probably  not  constantly  different  from  C.  tula,  but, 
setting  aside  the  more  inflated  whorls  of  the  latter  species,  I believe,  Pfeiffei  i 
also  differs  from  the  last  by  a much  more  rapid  increase  of  the  volutions. 
In  this  point,  as  well  as  in  the  flattened  and  angular  shape  of  the  whorls, 
it,  however,  quite  agrees  with  expansus,  and  a large  specimen  of  this  last 
from  Tenaserim  scarcely  at. all  differs  from  Reeve’s  illustration  ; I would, 

therefore,  be  inclined  to  regard  Pfeifferi  as  identical  with  expansus. 
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Genus.  OPISTIIOPOKUS,  Bens. 

There  is  no  apparent  distinction  between  the  shells  of  Opisthoporus  and 
those  of  Spiraculum.  A cursory  examination  of  the  animals  of  a few  species 
also  shewed,  that  no  essential  distinction  exists  in  the  general  anatomical 
structure,  and  hut  a very  slight  one  in  the  dentition. 

The  only  difference,  which  as  far  as  known  is  a constant  one,  consists 
in  the  structure  of  the  operculum.  In  the  former  genus  this  is  discoid, 
horny  on  the  inner  side,  calcareous  on  the  outer,  and  composed  of  spiral 
lamin®  entirely  covering  a tube.  In  Spiraculum  the  upper  spiral  layer  is 
also  generally  calcareous,  and  more  or  less  elevated,  but  the  spiral  canal 
is  always  open,  not  forming  a closed  tube.  The  former  structure  of  the 
operculum  is  peculiar  to  Gyclotus,  the  latter  to  Pterocyclus  and  some  species 
of  Oyclophorus. 

OrisTiioPonrs  Pestaitgensis,  n.  sp.  PI.  X,  Fig.  7. 

O.  testa  sub-discoidea,  apice  paulum  exserta,  latiuscule  umbilicata,  corneo 
solidula  ; anfractibus  4'5  ad  5,  teretibus,  sutur a profunda  junclis,  epidermide 
brunnea  vel  nigrescente,  transversvm  confertissime  striata,  in  ultimo  an- 
fractu  ad  peripheriam  superam  et  inf  cram  breviter  ciliata,  indutis,  sub  epi- 
dermidem  albescentibus  atque  strigis  transfer  sis,  brunneis  vel  fuscis,  paulo 
undulatis,  aut  plus  minusve  acute  angulatis,  notatis  ; apice  sub-mammillato, 
nigrescente  vel 'pall lido  ; umbilico  modico,fere  dimidium  Jatitudinis  anfractus 
penultimi  exponente  ; ultimo  anfractu  ad  aperturam  valde  descendente,  sed 
baud  dissoluto,  ad  suturam  tubalodjrcvi  tenuique,  secpissime  retrorsum  curvato, 
rare  fere  verticali,  rarissimeque  antice  versus  directo,  in  specimmibus  adultis 
circa  15  ad  2 mm.  a margins  aperturali  distante,  instructo  ; apertura  cir- 
culari,  ampla,  obligua,  peristomate  in  junioribus  simplici,in  adultis  breviter 
bilabiato,  margins  lahii  interni  paululum  incrassato,  gape  rubcscente  tincto, 
baud  distincter  discreto,  externo  expansiusculo ; ambobus  supra  paulum  pro- 
ducts atque  prope  suturam  modice  inslnmtis.  Operculum  discoideum, 
interne  fix,  externe  dislinctc,  concavum  et  album,  multispiratum,  medio 
corneo-testaceum,  laminis  duabus  separate  ad  peripheriam  acutissimis. 
Diam.  maj.  11'5  ; diam.  min.  9'5  S altit.  testa  G’G ; diam.  apert.  int.  4, 
extern <e  cum  perist.  4'7  m.m. 

This  species  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  E.  v.  Martens’  O.  Sumatra- 
nus*  which  is  of  nearly  exactly  the  same  size,  hut  its  whorls  are  decidedly 
thinner  and  on  the  upper  side  more  flattened,  the  upper  apertural  margins  are 
considerably  more  produced,  the  plaiu  of  the  aperture  being,  therefore,  more 
oblique  to  the  axis,  while  the  sutural  tube  appears  to  he  more  distant  from 
the  margin.  The  direction  of  the  tube  was  observed  in  four  specimens  of 
O.  Sumatranus  to  he  nearly  vertical,  while  in  about  eighty  specimens  of  the 
* Preuss.  Expect  naeh  Ost-Asien.,  Zool.  Theil,  vol.  II,  p.  112. 
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Penang  form  it  is  directed  backwards,  being  sometimes  when  well  preseved 
perfectly  parallel  to  tbe  suture  ; in  a few  specimens,  however,  it  is  nearly 
vertical,  and  in  two  or  three  even  slightly  directed  forward.  The  character 
is,  therefore,  evidently  variable.  Young  shells,  sometimes  measuring  up  to 
9 mm.  in  the  longer  diameter,  still  have  no  sutural  tube  developed,  while 
others  (mostly  males)  roach  the  adult  stage  already  at  even  a somewhat 
smaller  size. 

Ilab.  I found  the  species  common  under  dead  leaves  on  the  ground 
along  the  base  of  the  Penang  hill,  mostly  in  dense  jungle. 

Animal  stout,  blackish,  sometimes  mottle  with  grey  and  tinged  with 
pink,  nearly  smooth,  with  few  little  warts,  paler  at  the  sides  and  at  the  end 
of  the  foot  which  is,  when  fully  extended,  about  twice  the  longer  diameter  of 
the  shell  ; it  is  pointed  at  the  end  ; operculigerous  lohe  slightly  more 
thickened  in  front  than  behind  ; tentacles  paler  at  base,  blackish  on  terminal 
half,  slightly  thickened  towards  the  end,  but  pointed  terminally  ; eyes  small, 
on  laterally  slightly  prominent  bulgings,  united  to  the  base  of  the  tentacles  ; 
rostrum  wrinkled,  cleft  in  front,  and  with  pale  lips  ; penis  of  male  long, 
thin  and  black,  without  any  appendage. 

OpiSTHOPomrs  solutus,  n.  sp.  PI.  X,  Figs.  8-10.  • 

O.  testa  planorbulari,  apice  paulo  exserta,  late  wmbilicata,  corneo  soli- 
dula ; anfractilus  4'5,  fere  teretibus,  supra  et  infra  paululum  depress- 
imculis,  suturn  profunda  acsimplici  junctis,  in  spec,  junioribus  ad  peripheri- 
ani  suh-angulatis  ; ultimo  ad  lerminationcm  dissolulo,  paulo  expansiusculo 
modiceque  deflexo,  tubulo  suturali  antice  directo,  drciter  2 m.m.  a margine 
aperturali  distanle,  instructo  ; anfraclibus  superioribus  epidermide  fusco- 
olivacea,  transversim  rugata,  in  ultimo  fere  simpliciter  confertimque  striolata, 
indutis,  omnibus  sub  epidermidem  albidis,  sparse  scrobiculatis,  transverse 
minutissime  striatis  ; apice  albido  ; umbilico  magno,  anfractuum  omnium 
maxvmam  partem  exhibente  ; apertura  lata , circulari,  peristomate  duplici, 
inferno  tenui,  paulum  proficients,  externo  undigue  rnodice  dilatato,  in  facie 
antica  concaviuscalo  cl  concentrice  striato,  in  regione  supra-suturali  sensim 
producto  ; atnlobus  ad  suturam  anguste  emarginatis.  Operculum  normale, 
in  utroque  latere  vix  concavum,  multispiratum,  medio  corneo-solidum. 
Piam.  maj.  15’5  ; diam.  min.  11'5  ; alt.  testae  7'3  ; diam.  apert.  int.  4'3, 
ext.  cum  per ist . 5'5  m.m. 

Young  shells  of  this  species  (comp.  fig.  8)  are  regularly  planorbular, 
with  a simple,  continuous,  thin  lip  of  the  aperture,  and  the  olivaceous 
epidermis  is  rather  coarsely  rugose,  forming  darker  transverse  bands  ; under 
the  lens  also  a very  fine  spiral  striation  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  'middle 
stage  (fig.  9),  when  the  shells  possess  3'5  to  4 whorls,  and  a diameter  of  10 
to  13  m.m.,  the  margin  of  the  aperture  has  a short,  open,  sutural  canal, 
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exactly  as  in  the  South  Indian  Pteroc.  (My xo stoma)  tristts,  Blf.,  and  which 
canal  is  the  origin  of  the  sutural  tube,  becoming  fully  developed  in  the 
more  adult  shell,  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  last  whorl  begins  to  detach  itself 
from  the  previous  one. 

Sab.  Penang  ; I have  only  obtained  about  15  specimens  of  this  species, 
also  under  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  in  dense  jungle  together  with  the  last, 
which  is,  however,  the  more  common  one. 

The  animal  is  entirely  of  a rather  pale  grey  colour,  nearly  smooth,  slight- 
ly mottled  with  darker  ; tentacles  blackish,  with  a few  darker  spots  about 
and  between  their  bases,  entirely  black  at  tip  ; rostrum  cleft,  wrinkled,  with  a 
pale  lip  ; lateral  pedal  row  rather  indistinct,  as  also  in  the  preceding  species. 

Pam.  PuriNiDiE. 

Paphaulus  Zoraini,  which  was  described  by  Pfeiffer  from  Penang  out 
of  Cuming’s  collection,  was  not  met  with  by  me. 

PuPINA  ATJEEOLA,  n.  sp.  PI.  X,  Figs.  11-12 

Pm  testa  oblique  ovata,  apicc  breviter  sub-acuta,  glaberrima,  politissima, 
moderate  solida,  intense  vel  luteole  succinea,  prope  peristoma  aurea ; an- 
fractibus  sex,  convexiusculis,  in  adultis  sutura  indistinct  a junctis,  primis 
duobus  sub-mammillatis,  ultimo  spira  breviore,  valde  descendente  ; apertura 
parva,  circulari,  labio  inerassato,  sulco  satis  prof  undo  ah  anf  penultimo 
separato  ; incisionibus  angustis  sed  prof  midis  ; labro  antics  sensim  producto, 
extus paulum  inerassato,  aureo  tincto.  Operculum  orbiculare,  album,  corneum, 
ad  utrumque  latus  paulo  coneavum,  ex  lamella  sprialiter  torla  tenuissima 
compositum,  nucleo  depresse  circulari,  paullulum  inerassato  instructum. 
Long,  testw  8'8,  lat.  ad  medium  5,  diam.  apert.  ext.  2 3 m.m. 

Hab.  Penang  ; haud  f requeue. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  P.  aurea.  Hinds,  differing  from  it  by  a 
smaller  aperture,  a more  laterally  produced,  shorter  and  slightly  contracted 
last  whorl.  The  solidity  of  the  shell  and  the  intensity  of  coloration  naturally 
varies  with  age  ; young  specimens  are  thin,  and  nearly  transparent,  pale 
straw-coloured,  the  suture  is  distinctly  impressed  and  the  outer  lip  very 
slightly  produced.  In  adolescent  specimens  the  upper  labial  rib  is  rather 
distant  from  the  posterior  anglo  of  the  mouth  (see  fig  11),  as  in  the 
Tenaserim  P.  arula,  hut  the  Penang  shell  is  shorter  and  stouter.  Old 
specimens  are  entirely  covered  with  a polished  glaze,  and  are  intensely  or 
yellowish  rufous  brown,  with  a yellow  inner  and  outer  peristome. 

The  animal  is  of  the  usual  Cyclophorid  type,  uniform,  intense  or  greyish 
black,  paler  along  the  sides  of  the  foot,  which  is  of  about  the  same  length 
as  that  of  the  shell. 
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Megalomastoma  sectilabbttm,  Gould.  PI.  X,  Fig.  13. 

Penang  specimens  agree  with  those  from  Tavoy  in  having  a smaller 
aperture  and  a slightly  slenderer  spire,  with  somewhat  convex  sides,  while  in 
M.  anostoma  from  Borneo  the  spire  is  more  regularly  conical  and  the  aper- 
ture larger. 

Animal  blackish  grey  with  a slight  ‘reddish  tinge  ; the  edges  of  the 
foot,  including  the  posterior  end  and  the  tentacles  are  vermilion,  tips  of 
rostrum  pale  grey.  The  length  of  the  foot  equals  about  three  fourth  of 
that  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  moves  about ; the  entire  body  is  rather 
distinctly  warty,  but  no  well  defined  pedal  row  exists  ; the  rostrum  is 
adpressed  to  the  foot,  strongly  wrinkled  and  cleft  at  the  end  ; posterior 
end  of  foot  obtusely  pointed,  eyes  small,  the  bulgings  united  at  their  bases 
to  the  tentacles.  The  mantle  is  pale,  entire,  closely  attached  to  the 
peristome  of  the  shell,  and  not  protruding  beyond  it. 

Operculum  horny,  circular,  composed  of  several  spiral  layers  arranged 
round  a slightly  thickened  or  mammillated  centre  so  that  the  width  of  each 
lamina  equals  the  radius  of  the  whole  operculum.  This  structure  is  some- 
what peculiar,  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  South  Indian  Cataulus  recurvatus, 
but  not  with  that  of  the  other  Oatauli  or  Megalostomata  examine#  ; in  all 
these  the  operculum  is  distinctly  multispiral. 

The  species  occurs  at  elevations  from  400  to  about  2400  feet  on  the 
Penang  hill,  but  it  is  evidently  a very  scarce  shell ; I found  only  one  live 
specimen  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Pam. — DiraoHMATnaDJE.  Sub-fam.  Aivc^rra. 

Alycjetts  gibbosities,  n.  sp.  PI.  X,  Fig.  14. 

A.  testa  gibboso  turrita,  anguste  umbilioata,  violaceo  rubente,  ultimo  an- 
fractu  pallidiore,  lutescente,  apice  albescente  ; anfractibus  quinque,  valde 
convexis,  sutura  profunda  et  simpliei  junctis  ; primo  Icevigato,  tribus  sequen- 
tibus  transversim  densissime  striato-costellatis  atque  spiraliter  striatis, 
ultimo  gibbose  injlato,  paulo  distinctius  costellato,  prope  aperturam  breviter 
sed  valde  constricto,  sub-lcevigato,  vix  dejlexo , post  constrictionem  tubulo 
tenui,  circiter  duo  ad  tres  m.m.  longo,  nonnunquam  fere  immerso,  instructo  ; 
apertura  circulari,  modice  lata , in  adolescentibus  margine  simpliei  undique 
expansiusculo  circumdata,  in  adultis  bilabiata,  labio  interna  extus  tubuli- 
forme  producto,  crassiusculo,  externo  dilatalo  atque  tenui.  Operculum 
solidum,  latere  inferno  corneo,  convexiusculo,  medio  submammillato,  multi- 
spirato,  impressione  musculari  transverse  ovata  atque  excentrica  instructo, 
externo  calcareo,  concavimeulo,  in  superficie  irregulariter  rugoso.  Diam. 
maj.  9 '2,  diam.  min.  7,  alt.  testes  9'6  ; diam.  apert.  int.  3'S,  externa - 4'8  m.m. 

In  general  character  this  interesting  new  species  closely  resembles  the 
type  of  the  genus,  Al.  gibbus,  F6\,  but  the  latter  conspicuously  differs  by 
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having  the  constricted  portion  of  the  last  whorl  much  more  produced  and 
very,  much  deflected,  the  height  of  the  shell  being  also  considerably  les3  than 
the  larger  diameter  of  the  shell.  Eydoux  who  collected  the  species  at 
Touranne  in  Cochin-China,  says  in  his  original  description,*  that  the 
operculum  is  membranaceous  and  not  multispiral. 

The  species  is  not  uncommon  along  the  base  of  the  hills  in  thick  jun- 
gle, under  and  on  large  blocks  of  rocks,  generally  between  half  decomposed 
vegetable  matter. 

The  animal  is  dusky  grey,  foot  pale;  tentacles  long,  pale  at  the  base, 
further  on  dark,  especially  at  the  tips  which  are  slightly  thickened  ; eyes 
small,  placed  laterally  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  hut  the  bulgings  are 
not  distinct ; rostrum  long,  cleft  at  the  end,  reddish  at  the  base  on  account 
of  the  fleshy  colour  of  the  manducatory  apparatus. 

Pam. — Lagocheilida:. 

Genus.  Lagocheilus,  Theobald. 

Comp.  Blanford  in  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.,  third  Ser.,  1864,  vol.  XIII,  p.  452. 

Shell  conoid  sub-turbinate  and  perforated,  thin,  covered  with  a horny 
cuticle  ■ aperture  round  with  a narrow  incision  in  the  upper  or  posterior 
angle  ; operculum  thin,  horny,  multispiral.  A.nimal  of  the  usual  Cyclopho- 
rid  type,  hut  with  a glandular  slit  at  the  upper  posterior  end  of  the  foot. 

The  shell  of  Lagocheilus,  when  the  cuticle  is  removed,  merely  differs 
from  Leptopoma  by  the  slight  incision  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the  aper- 
ture. When  Mr.  Theobald  suggested  the  above  name,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated  that  such  a comparatively  insignificant  character  will 
be  accompanied  by  a most  important  structural  distinction  iu  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal.  Mr.  Blanford,  already  many  years  past,  noticed  that  the  animal 
of  the  Barmese  Lagocheilus  leporinus f has  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  a 
groove  down  the  middle  of  the  upper  caudal  portion  of  the  foot.  Since  then 
I had  observed  the  animals  of  L.  tomotrema,  of  two  new  species  from  Penang, 
and  of  two  other  species  from  the  Nieobars,  and  I find  that  all  the 
animals  posses  a long  glandular  slit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  foot,  and 
that  the  incision  in  the  apertural  margin  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
this  pedal  slit.  This  instance  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  occasional 
intimate  structure  and  the  relation  of  the  animal  to  its  shell. 

Lagocheilus,  together  with  Lermatocera,  has  evidently  among  the  Cyclo- 
stomacea the  same  systematic  position,  as  the  Zonitidje  have  among  the 
Helicacea.  The  external  character  of  the  animal  of  Lagocheilus  is  accom- 
panied by  some  peculiarities  in  the  dentition  and  in  the  internal  organs  with 
which  I hope  to  deal  at  some  future  occasion,  in  connection  with  a general 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Indian  Cyclostomacea. 

• GuiSrin-Meneville’s  Magasin  do  Zoologio,  for  1838. 
f Journal  A.  S.  B,  for  1865,  PI.  II.  p.  82. 
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The  species  which  are  at  present  known  to  belong  to  the  genus 
are  : L.  tamotrcma,  Bens.,  (Sikkim,  Assam  and  Cachar),  leporinus,  Blf., 
(Barma),  trochoides  and  striolatus  from  Penang,  Wiillersdor/i,  Pfr.  and 
Zel.,  and  another  as  yet  undescribed  species  also  from  the  Nicohars  ; scis- 
simargo, Bens.,  from  Tenaserim.  These  localities  indicate  the  geographical 
extent  of  the  genus.  Reeve  in  his  Monograph  of  Cyclophorus,  when 
speaking  of  L.  scissimargo,  says  that  there  is  more  or  less  an  indication  of 
a notch  in  the  aperture  of  C.  triliratus,  Pfr.  (=  quadrifilosus,  Bens.,)  while 
Pfeiffer  in  his  second  Supplement  to  the  Pneumonopoma  (p.  29)  refers  the 
latter  species  to  Cyclotus. 

Lagocheiltjs  teochoides,  n.  sp.  PI.  N,  Fig.  15. 

L.  testa  turrito  conica,  sub-anguste  umbilieata  ; anfractibus  sex,  sutura 
profunda  smplici  junct is,  primis  duobv.s  conevxis,  ceteris  supra  medium  an- 
gulatis,  ultimo  bi-angulato  ; omnibus  cuticula  opaco-fusca  indutis,  transver- 
sim  striolatis,  spiraliter  striatis,  striisfilformibus  : duabus  in  anfractu penul- 
timo  supra  angulmn  subdist antibus,  infra  angulum  4-5  approximatis  ; in  an- 
fractu ultimo  angulis  duobus  ad  intervalla  breviter  ciliatis  ; basi  in  adultis 
prope  peripheriam  et  ad  umbilieum,  in  junioribus  omnino,  confcrtim  striata  ; 
testa  sub  cuticulam  albida,  ad  apieetn  rubescente  ; apertura  rotundata*  modice 
obliqua,  in  angulo  superiore  velpostico  distinele  ineisa,  bilabiata  : labio  interno 
breviore,  violaceo  tinclo,  externo  fere  plane  expansiusculo,  in  facie  concentrice 
striolato,  ad  marginem  exteriorem  atrato.  Operculum  multispiratum,  tenue, 
corneum.  Bum.  maj.  10,  diam.  min.  8,  alt.  testae  9 '6,  diam.  apert.  int.  4-2, 
externce  5 m.m. 

This  is  the  largest  species  as  yet  known  of  the  genus,  the  more  regu- 
larly conical  form,  angular  whorls,  numerous  spiral  strise,  absence  of  brown 
spots  on  the  shell,  etc.,  readily  separate  it  from  L.  scissimargo.  The  fine 
transverse  striolation  of  the  cuticle  is  very  easily  worn  off,  but  the  spiral 
striation  is  always  very  distinct,  and  well  marked  even  after  the  removal  of 
the  cuticle.  Young  shells  have  a striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Cremno- 
conchus  Syhadrensis ; they  are  comparatively  more  largely  umbilicated  than 
adult  ones,  and  their  cuticle  is  more  or  less  distinctly  olive,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  dark  brown  in  fresh  specimens,  often  becoming  reddish  brown  in 
dried  ones. 

Sab.  Penang.  I found  the  species  on  large  stones  between  decaying 
vegetable  matter  at  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  about  1000  feet ; it  is  scarce. 

The  animal  is  pale  grey,  the  body  itself  being  slightly  darker  than  the 
foot  ; the  rostrum  is  long,  deeply  cleft  in  front,  reddish  at  the  base  ; tentacles 
long,  and  thin,  dark  grey,  blackish  towards  the  tips  ; eyes  on  their  outer  base 
on  indistinct  bulgings  ; a dark  pedal  row,  moderately  swollen,  extends  from  the 
lower  base  of  the  rostrum  to  behind  the  operculum,  from  which  a deep,  narrow 
glandular  slit  proceeds  along  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  foot. 
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LAOOCITF.rTXS  sxmoLATrs,  n.  sp.  PI.  X,  Fig.  1G. 

L.  testa  turrito  conoidea,  anguste  wmbilicata ; anfractibus  5'5  con- 
vexis,  sutura  simplici  junctis,  ultimo  ad  peripleriam  inferiorem  vix- 
angulato ; apice  Ixvigato , olivaceo ; anf.  ceteris  cuticula  fusca  vel  brun- 
nea  indutis,  transversim  oblique  subdistanter,  ct  spiraliter  densissime,  strio- 
latis  ; Iasi  sub-hcvigata  vel  sub-obsolete  spiraliter  striatula  ; apertura  ampla, 
sub-circulari,  peristomate  postice  ad  angulum  prof  unde  inciso,  infra  ad  latus 
basale  conspieuiter  producto,  bilabiato,  labio  interno  in  junioribus  violaeeo,  in 
adultis  ad  marginem  albido,  externo  undigue  fere  cegualiter  planegue  dilatato, 
corneo.  Operculum  tenue,  corneum,  multispiratum.  IJiam.  mqj.  6,  diam. 
min.  5,  alt.  testce  G'G  ; diam.  apert.  int.  2-G,  ext.  3'2  m.  m. 

This  smaller  form  resembles  L.  tomotrema  ancl  leporinus,  but  it  is 
distinguished  from  both  by  a slightly  larger  spiral  angle,  rounded  (not 
angulated)  whorls,  and  by  the  very  dense,  filiform,  spiral  striation. 

Hob.  Penang.  Under  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  along  the  base  of  the 
hills,  together  with  the  last  species  ; rare. 

Animal  leaden  grey,  with  moderately  elongated,  darker,  cylindrical  ten- 
tacles ; eyes  on  minute  bulgings,  joined  on  the  inner  side  to  the  base  of  the 
tentacles  ; upper  posterior  part  of  the  foot  with  a narrow  glandular  slit,  ex- 
tending from  the  operculigerous  lobe  to  the  end ; lateral  pedal  row  very 
thin. 
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A short  time  ago  Dr.  Anderson  placed  in  my  hands  for  determination 
a collection  of  birds,  made  in  the  Andamans  by  Dr.  Dobson,*  subsequently 
adding  two  received  from  Mr.  Homfray. 

The  collection  contains  184  specimens  belonging  to  sixty-two  species,  of 
which  eighteen  are  new  to  the  hitherto  recorded  avifauna  of  those  Islands  ; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  migratory  birds  (Qralla),  whose  occurrence 
might  safely  have  been  predicated  from  their  being  known  from  the  coasts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  to  some  extent  from  Malayana. 

One  species  only  is  described  in  the  following  list  as  new,  but  there  are 
four  others  presenting  certain  peculiarities  which  may  hereafter  justify 
their  separation  from  the  species  under  which  they  are  now  enumerated. 
As  these  are  represented  by  single  specimens,  I think  it  undesirable  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  only  individual 
variations  from  the  type.  The  species  are : EplnaUes  spilocephalus,  Blyth  ? ; 
Balteomis  Alexandri,  Linn.  ; Brachypodius  melanocephalus,  Gmel.  ; Ballus 
striatus,  Linn.  One  result  of  the  examination  ot  this  collection  has  been  that 
while  it  supports  Col.  Ty tier’s  views  as  to  the  distinctness  of  certain  Anda- 

* Mr.  Wood-Mason  and  Dr.  Dobson  visited  the  Andaman  Islands  to  collect  for 
the  Indian  Museum.  The  vertebrate  portion  of  the  collection  was  under  Dr.  Dobson’s 
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man  species,  it  furnishes  almost  conclusive  evidence  against  others  being  so. 
Mr.  Blyth  has  already  pointed  out  that  Spilornis  Biff  ini,  Tytler  = 8.  bacha, 
Bodd.  ; Collocalia  qffinis,  Tytler  = C.  Linchi,  Horsf.  ; Palwornis  qffinis, 
Tytler  = 9 P.  erythrogenys,  Blyth,  and  Herodias  Andamnensis,  Tytler 
= II.  concolor,  Blyth. 

In  so  far  as  the  present  collection  afforded  material,  I have  endeavoured 
to  give  full  descriptions  of  those  species  which  have  hitherto  only  been 
partially  described,  and  to  amplify  the  information  regarding  others. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  avifauna  of  the 
Andamans  includes  109  species ; possibly  this  number  may  have  to  be 
reduced  by  four.*  But  it  is  made  up  in  this  way.  The  late  Capt.  Beavan’s 
list  gives  94  species  from  which  three,  viz. — Hcematornis  Cheela,  Bodd., 
Palceornis  qffinis,  Tytler,  and  Pericrocotus  Andamanensis,  Tytler,  must,  I 
think,  be  subtracted,  and  18,  the  number  of  additional  species  in  the  present 
collection,  added,  or  18  + 94  — 3 = 109.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  five  of  the  species  mentioned  by  Capt.  Beavan  were  introduced  into  the 
Islands  by  Col.  Tytler.  The  number  of  indigenous  birds  should  therefore 
stand  at  100  4-  4 ? Of  this  number  twelve  are  local  species  and  six  ? are 
known  only  from  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars. 

In  the  Nicobars  there  are  about  fifty-three  species  known  at  present,  of 
which  number  seven  are  local. 

Excepting  the  migratory  birds,  particularly  the  Grallce,  from  our  con- 
sideration, the  hulk  of  the  non-local  species  in  the  Andamans  are  Indian, 
and  in  the  Nicobars  Malayan. 

Where  there  are  two  allied  species,  or  two  races  or  varieties  of  a species 
in  India,  the  Andaman,  as  a general  rule,  corresponds  with  the  southern 
form.  To  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Graucalus  Macei 
which  is  the  northern  species,  G.  Layardi  being  the  southern.  However, 
the  Andaman  bird  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  G.  Macei  and  Javensis 
from  Java  which  two,  according  to  Blyth,  only  differ  in  size. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  species  of  birds  known  to  occur  in  the 
several  groups  of  islands  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  we  may  feel  confident 
that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  both  in  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars, 
before  a list  approaching  completeness  can  be  prepared. 

The  present,  and  to  a certain  extent,  all  previous  collections  were  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Blair,  throughout  an  area,  probably  not  exceeding 
30  or  35  square  miles,  or  by  a rough  estimate  about  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  total  area  occupied  by  these  islands. 

* Tlie  species  of  Nectarinia,  JEgialitis,  Herodias  and  Querq'uedula  of  Col.  Tytler’s 
and  Capt.  Beavan’s  fists  may  possibly  be  only  the  same  species  as  four  birds  which 
are  given  under  other  names  in  my  fist. 
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Several  families  and  genera,  which  all  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe 
must  find  a place  in  the  Andaman  avifauna,  are  as  yet  unrepresented  in  any 
of  the  collections  of  which  descriptions  have  been  published. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  purely  local  speoies  which  are  not  known 
to  occur  elsewhere  : 

Spizatus  Andamanensis , Tytler. 

Muelleripicus  Hodgii,  Blytli. 

Centropus  And/imcmensis,  Tytler. 

Graucalws  Dolsoni,  n.  sp. 

Dicrut'us  Andmnaniensisy  Tytler. 

Dissemurus  ajfinis,  Tytler. 

Myiagra  Tytleri,  Beav. 

Oreocincla  infra~marginata,  Blyth. 

Oriolus  Andamanensis  f Tytler. 

Kittadncla  albiventris , Blytli. 

Dendrodtta  Bay  lei , Tytler. 

Temenuchus  Andamanensis , Tytler. 

Ewryzona  Ctmningi , Tytler. 

The  species  found  in  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars,  but  not  elsewhere, 

are  : 

? Ninons  affinis,  Tytler.* 

Palteomis  erythrogenys,  Blyth. 

Oeocichla  innotata,  Blyth. 

Pulabes  Andamanensis,  Tytler. 

Treron  chloroptera,  Blyth. 

Macropygia  mfipennis,  Blyth. 

In  the  following  enumeration  and  description  a dagger  (thus  f)  pre- 
fixed, indicates  that  the  species  has  not  been  previously  recorded  from  the 
Andamans. 

Fam.  Aquilina. 

1.  Spixobnis  bacha,  Daud.  H.  lido,  Horsf.  No.  87  of  Blyth’s  Cata- 
logue, (S',  spilogaster.  Blyth  Hcematornis  Elgini,  Tytler. 

H.  Elgini,  Tytler,  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  H.  lacha  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  and  both  Mr.  Blyth  and  Dr.  Jerdon  confirm  this  opinion  (Ibis, 
N.  S.  IV.  1868,  p.  131  and  3rd  Series,  1871,  Vol.  I,  p.  335).  Dr.  Jerdon 
writes  : “ It  appears  fully  agreed  on  by  all  that  the  small  Serpent  Eagle 

of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  is  the  same  as  the  Andaman  bird.” 

In  my  previous  paper,  from  not  having  seen  Mr.  Blyth’s  remarks,  I en- 
tered my  specimens  as  Gheela,  as  they  had  the  wing  longer  than  in  Tytler’s 
Elgini.  In  the  present  collection,  which  contains  five  specimens  in  various 
stages  of  plumage,  all  belong  to  the  small  species.  The  variations  in 
plumage  correspond  with  those  observable  in  the  different  stages  of  Gheela, 

* I am  rather  inclined  to  Believe  that  this  bird  will  prove  to  be  the  same  as 
Temminck’s  Strix  hirsuta  which  Pelzeln  records  from  the  Nicobars. 
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I could  not  see  any  constant  characters  which  would  serve  to  distinguish 
the  two  species  other  than  that  of  size.  Measurements  of  a male  in  inches  : 
wing  14-2  ; tail  9’2  ; bill  to  gape  1'8  ; tarsus  3 4. 

2.  Halijetus  ef.ucogastf.k,  Gmel. 

Three  specimens  in  various  stages  of  plumage.  Length  of  wing  of 
adult  208  inches. 

Fam.  Strt.gt'die. 

3.  E PFITAT.TES  SPILOCEPItALUS,  Blyth.  (?) 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  out  one  of  these  difficult  birds  without 
a good  series  for  comparison,  the  specimen  of  Andaman  scops  before  me 
appears  to  correspond  most  nearly  with  Blyth’s  description  of  E.  spilocepha- 
lus  ( ■=  8.  Malayanus,  Hay  ?)  J.  A.  S.  B.  XV.  p.  8,  and  with  a specimen 
of  that  species  from  Masuri  in  the  old  collection,  No.  147,  I,  of  Blyth’s  Cat. 

Mr.  Hume  only  doubtfully  refers  spilocephalm,  Blyth,  to  gymnopodus, 
Gray,  so  that  for  the  present  I think  it  safer  to  give  Blyth’s  name.  The 
bird  certainly  belongs  to  the  pennatus  type  as  distinguished  by  Mr.  Hume, 
though  Col.  Tytler  records  E.  Lempiyi  from  the  Andamans. 

Authorities  are  so  divided  as  to  the  nomenclature  to  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  this  genus,  that  without  attempting  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  what  species  spilocephalm  should  be  finally  referred  to,  I shall  confine 
myself  to  shewing  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Andaman  bird  and 
spilocephalm,  Blyth,  by  the  description  of  the  former  which  is  as  follows : 

Above.  Rufous  inclining  to  bay,  each  feather  of  the  head,  back  of  neck, 
scapulars,  wing  coverts,  back  and  rump  with  two  fawn  colored  spots  edged 
with  black.  Primaries — first  two  not  grown,  fourth  and  fifth  equal,  five 
white  spots  on  the  outer  webs.  Tail  rufous  brown,  darker  on  the  inner  webs 
of  the  rectrices,  with  four  white  bands. 

Beneath.  Facial  disk  fawn  colour.  Loral  bristles  black,  white  towards 
the  base.  Breast  and  abdomen  finely  mottled  with  brown  and  fawn  or  dusky 
white,  each  feather  with  two  brownish  black  spots  which  are  separated  by  a 
white  bar.  Tarsi  covered  for  three-fourths  of  their  length  with  short  rufous 
colored  feathers,  barred  with  brown.  Feet  and  claws  not  quite  so  slender  as 
in  the  Masuri  specimen. 

Measurement  in  inches  : wing  5P6  ; tail  3 ; tarsus  1. 

Fam.  Hieundinim. 

4.  Coi/localia  Ldvchi,  Horsf.  Hirundo  fuciphaga,  Thun. 

Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XIII,  p.  143,  0.  Linclvi  et  C.  fuciphaga,  Wallace,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 
p.  384.  0.  affinis,  Tytler  ? 

The  present  collection  contains  three  specimens  of  Collocalia  which 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  nest  as  the  primaries  are  not  fully  grown. 
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They  correspond  in  length  of  body  and  coloration  with  specimens  of  C. 
fuciphaga  from  Batavia  and  the  Nieobars  (Blytb’s  Cat.  No.  429).  They 
appear  also  to  be  the  same  species  as  that  figured  as  G.  Linchi  in  1 Reise 
der  Novara,’  Vogel,  T.  II,  f.  2,  save  that  the  metallic  lustre  as  represented 
is  far  too  brilliant.  The  following  is  a description  of  our  specimens. 

Above.  Black  with  dark  green  reflections,  an  indistinct  white  band  on 
the  rump,  no  spots  on  the  tail.  Underneath.  A white  rictal  spot ; from 
chin  to  breast  cinereous,  the  edges  of  the  feathers  lighter,  thence  to  vent 
greyish-white,  feathers  centered  cinereous  ; under  tail-coverts  centered 
greenish-black.  Length  to  end  of  tail  3’3,  wing  2 95,  tail  1’1  inches. 

Col.  Tytler’s  specimens  from  the  Andamans,  which  he  described  as 
C.  a finis,  had  the  following  dimensions  : — 


Length. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

3 75 

inch. 

3-52 

inch. 

1-36 

3 5 

V 

3'75 

>» 

1-36 

Bam.  Meeopidje. 

6.  Mebops  QTJumcoLOE,  Yieil. 

The  collection  contains  six  specimens  of  this  bird. 

Bam.  Coeaciadj3. 

f 6.  Etjeystomtjs  obtentalis,  Linn. 

Three  specimens.  Is  said  to  be  common,  but  has  not  been  previously 
recorded  from  the  Andamans. 

Bam.  AiCEDrarDiE. 

7.  Alcedo  Asiatica,  Swains.  (A.  meningting,  Horsf.)  Two  specimens. 

8.  Pelaegopsis  Burmanica,  Sharpe.  Halcyon  Gurial,  Pearson. 

In  this  list  I follow  Mr.  Sharpe’s  classification  and  geographical 
distribution  of  the  five  races  of  Halcyon  leucocephalus,  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  a critical  examination  of  the  whole 
series  at  present  in  the  Indian  Museum  will  shew  that  it  cannot  stand  in 
its  integrity. 

Our  present  specimen  closely  resembles  some  of  the  duller  plumaged  in- 
dividuals of  H.  Gurial  from  Bengal,  and  also  agrees  to  a certain  extent 
with  Sharpe’s  description  of  Burinctnica , but  differs  from  the  figure  given 
of  that  race  in  the  following  particulars  : the  feathers  of  the  head  and  nape 
are  much  more  albescent,  the  ochreous  collar  is  broader  and  the  blue  of  the 
wings  and  tail  has  no  tinge  of  greenish.  Length  13’2  ; wing  6,  tail  4'4,  bill 
at  front  3,  tarsus  6 inches. 

9.  II  AM! VON  Coeomanoa,  Lath.  Two  specimens. 
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10.  Halcyon  Smybnensis,  Linn. 

This  resembles  specimens  from  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  coloration.  Length  10\8,  wing  5,  bill  at  front  2 4 inches. 

11.  Halcyon  chlobis,  Bodd.  Sharpe,  Monograph  of  Alcedinidce, 
p.  229.  Todiramphus  collaris,  Scop. 

The  collection  contains  several  specimens  of  this  bird  which  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  commonest  on  the  Islands.' 

Bam.  Psittacidje. 

12.  Paljeoenis  Alexandbi,  Linn.  ? 

While  aware  of  the  considerable  amount  of  variation  which  Palceornis 
Alexandri  is  subject  to,  I should  be  disposed  to  claim  for  the  Andaman  bird 
now  before  me  a position  as  a distinct  species,  were  I able  to  affirm  that  the 
characters  which  it  exhibits  are  constant ; but  on  this  point  I have  no  in- 
formation at  present.  The  specimen,  a male,  at  once  attracted  notice  by 
the  enormous  size  of  its  bill ; and  on  closer  examination  and  comparison 
with  a good  series  of  Indian  specimens,  I found  that  it  possesses  other 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Indian  bird  of  normal,  plumage. 

The  black  stripe  from  the  lower  mandible  to  the  demicollar  of  peach- 
rose,  so  marked  in  ordinary  specimens,  is  in  this  reduced  to  a narrow  line 
which  commences  half  an  inch  from  the  mandible  and  terminates  at  the  first 
point  of  contact  with  the  peach-rose,  not  being  continued  as  a border  to  it, 
as  it  commonly  is  for  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  so  in  Indian  specimens. 
The  head  and  cheeks,  down  to  the  collar,  are  of  a vivid  emerald  green 
without  a trace  of  the  purplish  grey  or  hoary  bloom  which  is  present  in 
all  Indian  birds  which  I have  examined.  The  dark  red  spot  on  the 
shoulders  is  smaller  than  usual  ? and  the  blue  of  the  central  tail  feathers 
of  a much  more  decided  hue.  The  wing  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  any  of 
the  Indian  specimens  with  which  I have  compared  it. 


Dimensions  of  bill.  Gape  to  point.  Width  at  gape. 

A.  B.  A.  B. 

Up.  mandible 115  inch.  115  inch.  -95  inch.  85  inch. 

Lr.  mandible,  -75  „ '65  „ -9  „ -8  „ 


Depth  of  both  mandibles  dosed  A.  V7,  B.  15. 

A is  the  Andaman  bird,  B a specimen  of  ordinary  dimensions  from 
the  Rajmahal  Hills.  Should  all  the  Andaman  birds  prove  to  have  the 
above  characters  I would  propose  the  name  P.  fnagnirostris  for  the 
species. 

It  the  characters  be  constant,  they  are  as  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
two  races  as  are  those  which  distinguish  the  two  races  of  P.  rosa.  I may 
perhaps  mention  that  in  looking  through  a drawer  full  of  these  latter,  I found 
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that  Cachar  and  Darjiling  (?  Terai)  specimens  agreed  with  Barmese  in 
having  the  under  wing  coverts  green,  &c. 

13.  PaMOENTS  EHYTHBOOENYS,  Blyth. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  XV,  1846,  p.  23,  and  XXVII,  1856,  p.  81.  P.  Nicolaricus,  Gould, 
P.  Z.  S.  p.  555.  B.  of  Asia,  1857,  Pt.  IX. 

Mr.  Blyth  (Ibis,  IV,  1868,  p.  132,)  has  pointed  out  that  although  the 
name  erythrogenys  has  been  applied  to  three  species  of  this  genus,  in  the 
case  of  two  it  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a synonym,  and  therefore  his  name 


is  entitled  to  stand. 

In  my  former  paper  I agreed  with  Blyth  in  considering  Tytler’s  P . 
qffinis  to  be  only  the  female  of  this  species.  If  it  be  not,  then  we  might  ask 
what  is  the  female  like  ? neither  the  present  nor  any  previous  collection  con- 
tains any  specimen  of  the  red-billed  birds  which  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  authentic  males. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  female  not  noticed  by  Blyth,  the  mous- 
tache is  deep  green,  not  black  as  in  the  males. 


Measurements  in  inches. 

Length.  Wing.  Bill  from  gape.  Tarsus. 

$ 14-  68  '85  '55 

5 10-7  6'8  '76  '55 

t 14.  Paiaeobnis  Javaiiices,  Osheck. 

Blyth  writes  “ P.  Javanicws  differs  only  from  P.  Yibrisca,  in  the  Javan 
bird  having  a red  lower  mandible,  while  the  other  has  a black  one  ; but  in 
some  Javan  specimens  the  lower  mandible  is  blackish  and  Mr.  Gould  has  a 
specimen  from  Siam  with  a red  under  mandible  ; the  Hainan  birds  have  it 
black.”  Finscli  in  his  Monograph  ‘ die  Papageien'  includes  both  under  P. 


Lathami,  Fiusch. 

The  specimen  in  the  present  collection,  a male,  has  the  under  mandible 
black.  Length  13  ; wing  6 8 ; tail  7 '8  ; tarsus  '6  inches. 

15.  Loiticur/cs  Vf.hnalis,  Sparrm. 

Identical  with  Indian  specimens,  wing  3'5  inches. 


Pam.  Pieros. 

16.  Meellebipices  Hodgii,  Blyth. 

The  collection  contains  a good  series  of  this  bird  which  appears  to  be 
common.  The  measurements  of  one  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
my  own  specimen  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  XXXIX,  p.  241)  : wing  6 8 ; tail  6 2 ; bill  at 
front  l-6  ; tarsus  1'2  inches. 

17.  Piers  Andamanensis,  Blyth. 

Blyth  distinguishes  this  bird  from  P.  pcctoralis  by  its  having  three 
pair  of  distinct  white  spots  on  the  middle  rectrices,  while  P.  pectorcilis  has 
four.  “But  the  Andaman  bird  is  specially  characterized  by  the  large 
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round  black  spots  upon  its  breast,  each  margined  with  whitish  ; the  ear 
coverts  also  are  longitudinally  more  conspicuously  rayed  than  in  the  others. 
In  other  respects  this  bird  resembles  P.  macei.” 

The  present  collection  which  contains  five  specimens  shews  that  the 
number  of  spots  on  the  middle  tail  feathers  is  not  a constant.  In  three  (2 
S and  12)  there  are  four  pairs  of  spots  and  in  the  remaining  two  (1  £ 
and  12)  there  are  only  three. 

2 Length  625  ; wing  3'87 ; tail  225  ; tarsus  '75  inches. 

Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  this  bird  in  a collection  from  Sumatra. 

Fc.m.  CucTTim*. 

t 18.  Cucm.us  micboptebtjs,  Gould. 

One  specimen.  This  bird  has  not  been  previously  brought  from  the 
Andamans. 

19.  Centbopus  Andamanensis,  Tytler.  Ibis,  N.  S.  Ill,  1867,  p.  321. 

The  collection  contains  four  specimens.  Head,  neck  to  middle  of  back, 
chin,  throat  and  breast  rufous  grey.  Abdomen,  thigh-coverts  and  under 
tail  coverts  the  same  with  an  ashy  tinge.  Back,  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  ashy.  Wings  and  scapulars  rufous  bay.  Tail  brown,  paling  from 
the  centre  to  the  margins  of  the  feathers.  Bill  black.  Length  17  to  18  ; 
wing  7’5  ; bill  at  gape  17  ; tarsus  L9  inches. 

Fam.  NiiCTAiiiNrn.E. 

t 20.  Abachtteohthea  ebenata,  Mull.  ? 

The  specimens  of  Arachnechthra  hitherto  received  from  the  Andamans 
have  been  identified  as  pectoralis,  and  following  suit  in  my  previous  paper 
on  Andaman  birds  I stated  that  species  to  be  “ common  on  Mount  Harriet.” 
The  birds  in  the  present  collection  are  distinguished  from  pectoralis  by 
wanting  the  slightest  trace  of  a metallic  blue  frontal  patch.  With  the 
characters  of  A.frenata,  Mull.,  given  by  Lord  Walden  in  the  Ibis  for  1870, 
p.  26,  they  agree  and  the  wing  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  Muller’s 
figure  ; but  there  is  no  trace  of  a maroon  pectoral  band  represented,  which 
though  slight,  is  present  in  all  our  £ specimens.  The  yellow  supercilium  is 
distinctly  marked.  Another  character  which  distinguishes  this  from 
pectoralis,  and  helps  to  separate  it  from  several  other  species,  is  the  size 
of  the  bill  which  closely  approximates  to  that  of  A.  intermedia , Hume. 

Length  4'2  ; wing  2'1;  bill  at  front  '8,  tail  1-1  inches. 

Fam.  Laniada:. 

21.  L ANTES  LUCIONEKSIS,  Scop. 

A specimen  of  this  bird  is  identical  in  coloration  with  one  in  the  In- 
dian Museum  from  Mr.  Swinlioe,  Amoy.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  Indian 
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specimens  of  cristatus  in  the  silvery  white  of  the  forehead,  chin,  and  throat, 
and  in  the  almost  entire  absence  above  of  any  tinge  of  rufous  except  on  the 
upper  tail  coverts.  Length  7'1,  wing  3’5,  tarsus  ’95,  hill  at  front  ’5  inches. 

22.  Graucat.us  Macei,  Lin. 

The  collection  contains  five  specimens  of  Graucalws,  three  of  which 
answer  very  closely  to  the  characters  of  G.  Macei  or  G.  Javensis,  being 
indeed  of  intermediate  size  and  thus  affording  a link  between  the  Indian  and 
Javan  birds  which,  according  to  Blyth,  only  differ  in  size.  They  have  the 
wings  white  underneath,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  broadly  tipped  with 
white.  One  specimen  has  the  abdomen  slightly  barred,  in  the  others  it 
is  simply  albescent. 

Length.  Wing.  Tail.  Bill  from  gape.  Tarsus. 

II  inch.  6 62  inch.  6 inch.  1-58  inch.  IT  inch. 

III  „ 6-75  „ 5T2  „ 1-5  „ 1- 

The  remaining  two  specimens  I at  at  first  thought  might  be  the  young 
of  the  above  ; but  closer  examination  convinced  me  that  they  are  adults  in 
full  plumage  belonging  to  a distinct  species. 

t 23.  Gr.vucai.us  Dotisoxi,  n.  sp. 

So  far  as  the  literature  available  in  Calcutta  has  enabled  me  to  com- 
pare this  bird  with  the  hitherto  described  species  of  this  genus  it  appears 
to  be  distinct.  I at  first  supposed  it  might  be  striata,  BoAA..-=Nov(S-guine(e, 
Gmel.  &c.,  but  it  differs  in  several  particulars  from  Lesson’s  description  of 
that  species.  The  following  is  a description. 

Above  dark  slatey,  darkest  on  the  head ; wings  and  tail  brownish-black, 
primaries,  secondaries  and  tertiaries  lighter  on  the  inner  webs,  faintly  edged 
with  white  on  the  outer  ; two  outer  rectrices  on  each  side  narrowly  tipped 
with  dusky  white  ; a black  stripe  from  the  lores  round  the  eyes  to  the  ear 
coverts,  thence  faintly  continued  as  a collar  in  one  of  the  specimens.  Un- 
derneath white  barred  with  black  from  chin  to  under  tail-coverts  inclusive  ; 
under  wing-coverts  similarly  barred.  Bill  conspicuously  smaller  than  in 
G.  Macei.  Length,  10'2,  wing,  G'2,  tail,  5 '4,  bill  from  gape,  1'23,  tarsus, 
'95  inch. 

I have  named  the  species  after  Dr.  Dobson. 

24.  Peimcrocotus  seeciostts,  Lath. — Gould,  B.  of  Asia,  pt.  IX,  pi.  4. 

A good  series  of  this  bird  has  been  brought.  It  includes  several  young 
males  with  the  transitional  plumage.  I have  little  doubt  that  _P.  Anda- 
manensis,  Tytlcr,  is  only  P.  speciosus  in  immature  plumage.  It  is  said  to 
have  “ the  plumage  of  P.  speciosus  with  more  yellow  or  flame-colour  min- 
gled with  the  scarlet.  It  is  also  apparently  smaller.”  The  amount  of  red 
on  the  central  tail  feathers  of  this  bird  varies  much  in  specimens  from 
various  parts  of  India  and  Barma.  Four  out  of  five  males  in  this  collection 
have  the  central  tail  feathers  wholly  black. 
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I have  shot  in  Bengal  and  examined  from  other  parts  of  India  many 
specimens  of  P,  speciosus,  none  approach  in  size  Gould’s  figures  which  are 
said  to  be  life. 

25.  Pebicbocotus  PEBEGBrNtrs,  Linn. 

Andaman  specimens  correspond  with  the  darker  plumaged  variety  of 
this  bird  from  Madras  and  Ceylon,  from  one  of  which  Gould’s  figure  is  taken. 

I have  not  seen  any  description  of  P.  fl aprons,  Boie  apud  Bonaparte, 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  possibly  the  southern  form  should  be  referred  to 
that  species. 

20.  Buchanga  (Dicbubus)  Andamanensis,  Tytler. 

This  is,  I believe,  a good  species,  somewhat  resembling  T>.  balicassius* 
hut  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  large  sharply  keeled  bill  and  hair- 
like feathers,  which  spring  from  the  nostril.  The  bill  is  more  like  that  of 
a Dissemurus  than  a JDicrurm  ; so  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  a former 
paper  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XXXIX,  pt.  II,  p.  241,  I was  inclined  to  refer  a very 
young  bird  of  this  species  with  the  tail  feathers  only  partly  grown  to  the 
former  rather  than  to  the  latter  genus.  I have  compared  it  with  all  the 
specimens  mentioned  in  Blyth’s  Catalogue  including  edoliformis,  but  it  is 
certainly  distinct  from  any  of  them. 

Above  and  below  black,  with  a greenish  metallic  gloss  ; primaries  brown, 
fourth  and  fifth  longest  and  equal,  outer  tail  feathers  with  a slight  curl  up- 
wards, under  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white  lunules  ; no  rictal  spot. 


Length. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Bill  to  gape. 

Tarsus. 

116 

5*5 

6;75 

1-25 

*87  inch. 

105 

5-25 

6- 

1-25 

•87  „ 

11- 

52 

6 3 

1 25 

•8  „ 

27.  Dissembbtis  (Edoliiis)  a f ftnis,  Tytler  et  Beavan. 

The  late  Capt.  Beavan,  (Ibis,  N.  S.  Ill,  p.  323)  discussed  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Andaman  bird  is  distinct ; since 
that  time  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  the  nomenclature  of  the 
species  is  far  from  being  in  a satisfactory  state.  To  start  with,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  three  following  species  should  be  regarded  as  really  belong- 
ing to  three,  two  or  one  : E.  Bangoonensis,  Gould,  E.  Malayensis,  Blyth, 
E.  setifer,  Temm. 

Dr.  Jerdon  (B.  of  I.  Yol.  I,  p.  438,)  and  Mr.  Gray  (Hand  list,  p.  287), 
maintain  that  Malayensis  and  setifer  are  identical ; but  Lord  Walden 
(Ibis,  3rd  Series,  I.  p.  174),  states  that  the  Javan  E.  setifer  is  distinct  from 
Malayensis,  and  asks  whether  the  latter  is  distinct  from  Bangoonensis  ? 
calling  it  the  Barmese  species.  Mr.  Blyth  has  stated  (B.  of  I.  Vol.  I,  p.  438), 
that  Bangoonensis  is  not  from  Banna  but  from  the  Philippines,  and  so  far 

* D.  balicassius,  Linn.,  was  obtained  at  sea  near  the  Nicobars,  according  to  Blyth. 
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as  I can  see  there  is  no  authentic  case  of  a non-crested  speeimen  having 
been  obtained  in  Barma.  There  are  certainly  none  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
Several  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Williams  and  now  in  that  collection  are 
well  crested  and  should  be  ranked  as  paradiseus  according  to  Jerdon’s  classi- 
fication. From  J).  Itangoonensis , as  described  by  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  the 
Andaman  bird  is  distinguished  by  its  larger  bill  and  longer  wing,  if  not  by 
other  characters  ; from  D.  Malayensis  ( =z  setifer  ? ) as  represented  in 
the  Indian  Museum  (As.  Socy.  Coll.)  by  its  very  much  larger  size.  Other 
doubtful  species  of  non-crested  Bissemuri  are  D.  brachyphorus,  Temm., 
apud  Bonap.,  and  D.  singular  is,  Gray. 

In  the  present  Andaman  collection  there  are  three  specimens  which 
have  only  a very  slight  trace  of  frontal  crest,  their  measurements  are  : 

Length  to  end  of  Wing.  Bill  from  gape.  Tail.  Outer  T.  feathers.  Tarsus, 
ordinary  tail. 

Sex  p 12  inch.  6'2  inch.  1'45  inch.  62  inch.  1 inch. 

$ 12  „ 6‘4  „ 1'5  „ 65  „ 15.  inch.  IT  „ 

Sex?  13  3 „ 6 5 „ 15  „ 7 „ 17.  „ IT  „ 

28.  Aetames  ieucopxghaJjIS,  Gould,  P.  Z,  S.  Lon.  1842,  p.  17. 

Lord  Walden,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  555,  has  identified  the  Andaman  bird 

with  Gould’s  Australian  species.  I have  compared  with  it  Gould’s  plate  and 
can  see  no  difference  in  the  plumage,  but  the  bill  of  the  Andaman  bird  seems 
larger. 

Fam.  Muscic  a vidt;. 

29.  Myiagra  Tttleri,  Beav. 

Both  Mr.  Blyth  (Ibis,  1868,  p.  132)  and  Dr.  Jerdon  (ibid.  1872,  p.  122) 
doubt  the  distinctness  of  the  Andaman  bird  from  the  widely  distributed  M. 
azurea,  Bodd.  ; but  chiefly,  I,  believe  on  the  ground  of  that  wide  distribu- 
tion. With  the  specimens,  2 $ and  2 9,  now  before  me,  and  not  having 
been  able  to  discover,  in  the  Indian  Museum,  any  specimens,  or  any  publish- 
ed description  of  Indian  birds  shewing  the  same  departure  from  the  typical 
coloration,  I am  inclined  to  follow  Capt.  Beavan  in  his  determination  of  the 
Andaman  bird  as  distinct. 

M.  Tytleri,  Beav.,  is  said  to  “ differ  conspicuously  in  entirely  wanting 
the  black  gorget  on  the  throat  of  the  male.”  (Ibis,  N.  S.  Ill,  1867,  p.  324). 
This  character  as  suggested  by  an  editorial  footnote  is  only  an  individual 
peculiarity.  In  the  two  males  before  me,  the  gorgets  are  distinctly  marked  ; 
but  the  other  specific  characters,  the  brighter  coloration  of  the  upper  parts 
and  the  continuation  of  the  blue  of  the  breast  to  the  abdomen  which  becomes 
slightly  paler  towards  the  vent,  serve  to  distinguish  this  bird,  if  not  as  a 
species,  at  least  as  a well  marked  variety  of  M.  azurea.  The  under  tail 
coverts  are  white  with  a sky-blue  tinge.  The  female  like  the  male  has  no 
white  on  the  abdomen  ; wings  and  tail  brown. 
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Measurements  in  inches. 


Wing. 

Tail. 

Bill. 

Tarsus. 

2'9 

2-7 

■45 

•65 

2'8 

2-7 

•45 

•65 

Bam. 

Mebulidie. 

30.  GeOCICHLA  HWOTATA,  Blyth. 

One  specimen.  Length  7'2  ; wing  3 5 ; bill  at  front  -7  ; tarsus  IT— 
inches. 

Bam.  Bhachypodidie. 

31.  Otocompsa  jocosa,  Linn. 

The  Andaman  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Indian  species. 

t 32.  Bbachypoditts  melanocephaltts,  Gmel.  ? 

One  specimen  in  immature  plumage  may  belong  to  this  species.  The 
metallic  feathers  of  the  head  have  not  appeared.  The  outer  edges  of  the 
primaries  are  yellowish  green. 

33.  I hey  a ptjella,  Lath.  Vide  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  4 Ser. 
Vol.  Y,  1870,  p.  417. 

The  Andaman  species  of  Irena  corresponds  with  that  found  in  Southern 
India  (Travancore).  It  has  the  short  tail  coverts  which,  according  to  Lord 
Walden,  distinguish  Irena  puella  from  I.  cyanea  and  I.  turcosa.  The  collec- 
tion contains  males,  females,  and  young  males  in  transitional  plumage. 

Wing.  Tail.  Bill  at  front.  Tarsus. 

$ 5 inches.  4 inches.  *9  inches.  *75  inches. 

2 5 „ 4 „ -9  „ '75 

Young  $ 49  „ 4 „ -8  „ -7 

34.  Oeioltjs  melatjocephalijs,  Linn.  One  specimen. 

35.  Oeioltjs  Andamanensis,  Tytler. 

In  his  last  published  remarks  on  this  species  (Ibis,  IV,  1868,  p.  132) 
Mr.  Blyth  states  his  belief  that  the  Andaman  Oriole  is  distinct  from  Hors- 
Jieldi,  Bonap.  ; previously  having  relinquished  his  original  supposition 
as  to  its  identity  with  coronatus,  Swainson.  He  considers  it  to  be  “ most 
nearly  akin  to  O.  macrurus  of  the  Nicobars,  but  is  rather  smaller.”  It  is 
distinguished  from  O.  macrurus  not  only  in  size  but  in  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  yellow  on  the  wings  and  tail  and  black  on  the  head.  From 
CMnensis,  L may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  black  on  the  nape  being 
much  narrower,  Indicus  having  it  of  intermediate  size. 

A specimen  in  full  adult  plumage,  has  the  wings  black  save  the  extre- 
mities of  secondaries  and  tertiaries  which  are  narrowly  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  a bar  formed  of  yellow  tips  to  the  wing-coverts  of  the  primaries. 

The  collection  contains  three  specimens,  and  there  are  six  in  the  old 
collection  which  were  described  by  Blyth.  Dimensions  of  one  ; length  8'8  ; 
wing  5 3 ; bill  at  front  1 ; tarsus  '9  ; tail  335  inches. 
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Fain.  Sylviam. 

86.  Copsychus  saulabis,  Linn. 

Three  specimens  belonging  to  the  Indian,  not  the  Malaccan  species  (Q. 
Mindtmensis).  A fully  grown  male  has  the  four  outer  rectrices  on  either  side 
white,  this  is  a character  according  to  Blyth,  which  distinguishes  C.  saularis 
from  both  Mindanensis  and  Ceylonensis. 

37.  Kittaciacla  albiventbis,  Blyth.  Three  specimens. 
Measurements  of  & : length  7'8  ; wing  3'55  ; bill  to  gape  ‘87  ; tarsus 

9 ‘5  inches. 

38.  Abtoddsax  oeiyaceus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  XIV,  p.  595.  A. 
cedon  Pallas  ? 

Three  specimens  of  this  not  very  well  known  bird.  They  correspond 
very  closely  with  Blyth’s  original  description  and  type  specimens  so  far  as  the 
faded  condition  of  the  plumage  of  the  latter  admits  of  comparison.  In 
dimensions,  however,  they  are  somewhat  smaller  : 


Length. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Bill  at  front.  Tarsus. 

A. 

6*6  inch. 

307  inch. 

31  inch. 

•55  inch.  103  inch. 

B. 

i) 

313 

3'2  „ 

•53  „ 1-03  „ 

A,  is  the  Andaman  bird  ; B,  a bird  in  the  Museum  labelled  by  Blyth. 
The  measurements  of  both  are  less  than  those  given  in  Blyth’s  original  de- 
scription and  in  the  “ Birds  of  India,”  II,  p.  157.  Another  of  Blyth’s  speci- 
mens on  the  same  stand  is  larger  than  B,  and  more  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  published  measurements. 

Fam.  Cokyth.e. 

39.  Deydeocttta  Baylei,  Tytler,  Ibis  1863,  p.  119. 

A good  series  of  this  bird. 

Measurements  in  inches. 

Length.,  Wing.  Tail.  Bill  to  gape.  Tarsus. 

S 12  2 40  7 2 1-  1 ' inch. 

Sex?  11-8  4-6  7’  IT  1 „ 

In  my  previous  paper  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXXIX,  p.  242,  “ wing  2J,”  “ was  misprinted 
for  4J.” 

Fam.  Stueyid.e. 

40.  Caloenis  paxayensis,  Scop.  = O.  cantor,  Gm.  Vide  Ibis,  3rd 
Series,  Yol.  I,  1871,  p.  176. 

The  Andaman  specimens  (five),  including  both  young  and  adults,  appear 
to  be  identical  with  the  Indian  species. 

41.  Tementjchus  Axiiamayeysts,  Tytler. 

The  specimens  in  this  collection  (both  $ and  ? ) go  far  to  establish 
Tytler’s  opinion  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  Andaman  bird  from  T.  erytliro- 
pyr/ia,  Blyth,  from  the  Nieobars.  Nope  of  them  shew  the  slightest  tendency 
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to  rufescence  on  the  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  under  tail-coverts  or  tail  fea- 
thers, as  1S  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  Nicobar  birds. 

•n  1 °bserve  to°’  thm[gh  I doubt  its  being  a constant  character,  that  the 
ill  of  the  Nicobar  bird  is  somewhat  more  slender  and  less  conical  than  in 
the  Andaman  specimens. 

£ Wing  4 3 ; tail  3'2  ; hill  at  front  l'l ; tarsus  1 inch. 

42.  Eulabes  Andamanensis,  Tytlpr. 

,,  . Previous  paper  I simply  confined  myself  to  pointing  out 

that  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  birds  are  identical,  feeling  that  without  a 
larger  series  for  comparison,  and  in  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
different  races  of  Euiabes,  my  safest  course  was,  to  follow  Lord  Walden,  who 
as  pronounced  the  Andaman  bird  to  be  a distinct  and  good  species.  Since 
that  time,  Dr.  Stoliczka  has  discussed  the  subject  at  length  (J.  A.  S.  B, 
XXXIX,  pt.  II,  p.  326)  and  has  been  replied  to  by  Lord  Walden  (Ibis,  3rd 
Senes,  YoL  I,  p.  177).  Dr.  Stoliczka  believes  the  Nepal,  Arracan,  Anda- 
man, Nicobar,  Wellesley  province  and  Malacca  birds  to  be  “ geographical 
races  of  the  same  species”  viz.,  E.  Javanensis,  Osbeck. 

Lord  Walden  maintains  not  only  the  distinctness  of  intermedia  and 
Andamanensis  ; but  from  recent  examination  of  specimens  from  Malacca  ques- 
tions their  identity  with  the  true  Javanensis  from  Java. 

I have  before  me  two  specimens  from  a dealer’s  collection  from  “ the 
Straits”  which  I take  to  belong  to  the  large  Malacca  species  generally 
known  as  Javanensis.  In  these  the  bill  is  well  curved  and  high  ; the  naked 
space^  below  the  eye  is  quite  disconnected  with  the  wattles. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  specimens  are  smaller  and  have  the  bill 
lower  and  straighter.  The  bare  patch  underneath  the  eye  is  not  absolutely 
disconnected  from  the  wattles.  So  far  as  I can  see  the  colour  of  the  bill  and 
the  size  of  the  lappets  are  extremely  variable  in  specimens  from  the  same 
locality.  In  my  Nicobar  specimen,  the  commencement  of  the  wattles  behind 
the  eye  is  broader  than  in  either  of  the  Andamanese,  but  in  other  respects, 
the  size  and  shape  of1  the  bill,  feet  &c.,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference. 

Measurements  in  inches  of  a specimen  in  Dr.  Dobson’s  collection. 

Wing  6'3  ; tail  3'25  ; bill  from  gape  15 ; tarsus.  L4. 


Earn.  Fein  gillidjE. 
43.  Munia  eeuconota,  Tern. 

Two  specimens.  Feathers  not  striated. 


men 


Earn.  Teeeokidje. 

44.  OsMOTEEEON  CHXOBOETEEA,  Blyth. 

Tins  bird  is  said  to  be  common,  the  collection  contains  only  one  speci- 
lhere  aie  grave  suspicions  that  the  bird-skinner  made  the 
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discovery, — and  acted  upon  it  pretty  frequently — that  like  other  green 
pigeons,  it  is  very  good  eating.  Measurement  in  inches  : wing  6'35,  bill  at 
front  '65,  tail  4'25,  tarsus  '85. 

45.  Caepophaga  sylvattca,  Tiekell. 

The  identity  of  Andaman  with  Indian  specimens  of  this  bird  has  been 
fully  established.  The  collection  contains  three  specimens. 

Bam.  Coittmbhue. 

46.  Teethe  httmixis,  Temm. 

One  specimen.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a rather  deeper  tint  than  in 
most  Indian  specimens. 

47.  Maceopygia  ehfipennis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  XV,  p.  371. 

Three  specimens,  two  of  which,  marked  <J,  have  the  rufous  of  the 

neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  breast  and  abdomen  barred  with  dark  brown 
slightly  undulating  lines,  which  are  close  and  distinct  to  the  breast ; thence 
to  the  vent  they  are  wider  apart,  broken  and  fainter. 

In  a fourth  specimen  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  may  be  either  a 
young  bird  or  the  female,  the  bars  are  confined  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  rufous  of  the  wing  coverts,  edges  of  the  wings,  throat  and  abdomen  is 
of  a deeper  tint  approaching  to  bay. 

Mr.  Blyth  in  his  original  description  has  pointed  out  the  characters 
which  distinguish  this  species, — the  smaller  size,  and  rufous  underneath  the 
wings — from  M.  phasianella,  Gould. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a male : length  14T5  ; wing  7'5  ; 
bill  at  front  '6  ; tarsus  '9  inch. 

Bam.  Goueidje. 

48.  Chalcopiiaps  I \btctjs,  Linn. 

Three  specimens.  Mr  Blyth  observes  (Ibis,  N.  S.  IV,  1868,  p.  133)  : 
“ I could  perceive  no  difference  between  Andaman  specimens  and  those  from 
India  and  Barma,  whereas  the  Nicobar  race  accords  with  the  description  of 
C.  augusta,  Bp.  [Oomptes  rendus,  1855].” 

Bam.  Gbaeeoeida;. 

t 49.  Geaeeola  oeientalis,  Leach. 

The  collection  contains  two  specimens  which  correspond  exactly  with 
specimens  in  the  Indian  Museum  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  (Blyth’s  Ca- 
talogue, No.  1543). 

Bam.  CHAEADEIDiE. 

t 50.  CiiABADEius  longipes,  Temm. 

Two  specimens  shot  in  May.  In  one  the  black  of  the  summer  plumage 
is  beginning  to  appear. 
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t 51.  iEOTALITIS  geofpeoyi,  Wagler. 

Two  specimens  sliot  in  May,  have  the  winter  plumage  as  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  379)  : 

Length.  Wing.  Bill  at  front.  Tarsus. 

8 3 6-4  1 1-4  inch. 

8,1  53  X 1-4  „ 

Col.  Tytler  says  that  be  only  obtained  a distant  view  of  the  bird  which 
is  enumerated  in  Beavan’s  list  as  M.  pyrrhothorax  ( = Ad.  mongolicm 
apud  Harting) , so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  this  species  which 
he  saw.  It  may  have  been  this  species  too,  which  I observed  in  the  Nico- 
bars. 

f 52.  Eudeomias  veeedus,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1848,  p.  38,  B.  of  Aus- 
tralia, YI,  pi.  14.  Harting,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  209. 

Mr.  Harting’s  paper  loc.  c.  enables  a specimen  in  winter  plumage  to  be 
identified  with  certainty.  Length  8'2  ; wing  6'4  ; bill  '9 ; tarsus  IS  ; un- 
covered portion  of  tibia  '9  inches. 

Fain.  Scolopacidie. 

53.  Numenius  phieopus,  Linn. 

One  specimen  in  the  collection.  The  bird  is  said  to  be  common  in  the 
clearings  and  cultivated  grounds.  It  is  enumerated  in  Blyth’s  list  of  Anda- 
man birds  but  not  in  Beavan’s. 

It  was  obtained  in  the  Nicobars  by  the  Novara  expedition,  and  also  by 
myself ; J.  A.  S.  B.  XXXIX,  pt.  II,  p.  33. 

t 54.  Actitis  glaeeola,  Gmel. 

f 55.  Actitis  uypoleucos,  Linn. 

One  specimen  of  each  of  the  above. 

Fam.  It allii) a;.  _ 

56.  Eubyzona  Canningi,  Tytler,  Ibis,  1863,  p.  119. 

This  collection  contains  one  specimen  of  the  above  rail  which  was  first 
described  by  Tytler  and  Blyth  in  the  Ibis. 

Mr.  Wood  Mason  says  the  bird  is  rather  common  in  the  grass  bordering 
cieeks.  The  specimen  was  shot  near  Hopetown. 

Measurement : wing  6 3 ; tail  3 3 ; bill  at  front  LI  ; tarsus  2 inches. 

f 57.  Ramus  steiatus,  Linn.  ? 

Thls  bil'd  dilfers  from  11  ■ striatus,  as  represented  in  the  Indian  Museum 
(Blyth’s  Catalogue,  No.  1671),  in  its  longer  and  more  powerful  bill  and  in 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  rufous  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  necli, 
Wf  .f  “ ?rdinary  specimens  is  continued  for  some  distance  along  the  sides 
ot  the  bluish  grey  of  the  breast.  In  other  respects  it  corresponds  with  the 
common  Indian  bird.  Wing  515  ; bill  at  front  17  ; tarsus  L55  inches. 
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Should  specimens  obtained  hereafter  shew  that  the  above  characters  are 
constant,  it  may  be  then  determined  whether  the  Andaman  bird  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a distinct  race. 

The  present  specimen  was  received  from  Mr.  Homfray. 

Fam.  ABDEiDiE. 

t 58.  Akdea  rnu’irnEA,  Linn. 

Two  specimens  in  immature  plumage. 

t 59.  Hebodias  egeetoides,  Temm. 

One  specimen  which  differs  slightly  in  measurements  from  those  given 
by  Jerdon:  wing  1T2,  bill  at  front  29,  tarsus  T-l,  middle  claw  35 
inches.  Tho  bill  is  yellow  with  a brown  tip  to  the  upper  mandible. 

Col.  Tytler  mentions  having  identified  II.  garzetta  in  the  Andamans. 

60.  Hebodias  concoloe,  Blyth.  H.  Atidamanensis  Tytler. 

Col.  Tytler  (Ibis,  N.  S.,  Ill,  1867,  p.  333)  proposed  for  tho  Andaman 
bird  a new-  name  in  consequence  of  “ the  young  being  black  ah  ovo,  whereas 
those  of  the  species  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken  are  white to  which  Mr. 
Blyth  replied  (lbis,N.  S.,  IV,  133)  “ II.  Andamanensis  is  decidedly  identical 
with  H.  concolor  of  which  I never  saw  a white  example.  It  also  inhabits 
the  Nicobars  and  Arakan.” 

I have  carefully  compared  all  the  specimens  available  from  the  three 
localities  and  the  only  difference  which  I can  discern,  is  that  the  Andaman 
birds  are  on  the  whole  a little  smaller,  but  one  of  the  Nicobar  birds  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  largest  Andaman. 

Measurements  in  inches. 
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The  white  on  chin  and  throat  exists  in  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  7 and  8 ? Nos. 
1,  3 and  4 have  no  trace  of  it. 

61.  Bittortdes  .Tavantca,  Horsf. 

Two  specimens  are  conspicuously  smaller  than  any  of  a good  series  of 
Indian  birds  with  which  I have  compared  them ; but  correspond  closely  in 
coloration  and  other  details  of  plumage.  $ Wing  6'5  ; bill  at  front  2'4  ; 
tarsus  T65  inches. 

Fain.  Anatid.u. 

t 62.  ? Mabeca  punctata,  Cuv.  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vol.  VII, 

pi.  11.  M.  castanea,  Eyton. 

What  Col.  Tytler’s  Querquedula  Andamanensis  may  be  I am  unable 
to  say,  as  it  has  not  been  described,  and  the  original  specimen  appears  to  have 
been  lost.  Prima  facie  it  is  improbable  that  a local  species  of  Querquedula 
exists  in  the  islands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  collection  contains 
specimens  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ‘ teal’  of  the  Andamans  to  the 
residents  there.  Except  that  they  have  a patch  of  white  surrounding  the 
eye  and  that  the  plumage  of  the  head  is  somewhat  darker,  they  correspond 
very  closely  with  Gould’s  figure  of  Mareca  punctata,  Cuv.  Erom  his 
description  it  is  evident  that  the  plate  exaggerates  the  bluish  tinge  of  the 
velvet  black  speculum. 

Two  of  the  specimens  shew  an  incipient  stage  towards  the  full  breeding 
plumage  of  the  male,  scattered  patches  of  bright  ferruginous  or  chesnut  ap- 
pearing on  the  feathers  of  the  breast  and  abdomen. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Andamans  would  be  very  interest- 
ing. It  has  previously  only  been  found  in  Australia,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
the  Moluccas  and  New  Caledonia. 

• » 

Note. — While  the  preceding  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Col.  Tytler  at  Simla  reached  us,  His  name,  so  frequently  mentioned 
above,  will  ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  avifauna  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 
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New  Baemese  Plants,*  (Paet  Fiest), — by  S.  Ktjez,  Esq. 

DILLENIA  CE2E. 

1.  Dillenia  pilosa,  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  II.  652,  non  Ham. 

Arbor  decidua  magna  ; folia  adulta  oblongo-obovata  v.  elliptico-oblonga, 
basi  attenuata,  obtusa  v.  rotundata,  brevissime  (2 — 3 lin.)  petiolata,  acuta 
v.  obtusa,  obsolete  repando-dentata,  10 — 12  poll,  longa,  supra  glabra,  subtus 
secus  nervos  wiagis  minusve  pubescentia,  juniora  herbacea  utrinque  sparse 
pubescentia  et  petiolo  foliaceo-alato  subamplexicaulia  ; florcs  aurei,  2 — 2} 
poll,  in  diametro,  solitarii  ex  apice  ramulorum  verrueiformium,  pedunculis 
c.  pollicaribus  pubescentibus  suffulti  ; series  interior  staminum  exteriori 
duplo  longior  ; styli  et  carpel  la  6 ; carpella  matura  calyce  aucto  aurantiaco 
tomentello  carnoso  globoso  circa  pollicem  crasso  inelusa. — Andamans. 

AN0NACE2E. 

2.  Miliusa  scleeocaepa,  (Uvaria  scle.rocarpa,  DC.  Mom.  27). 

Arbor  decidua,  40 — 50  pedalis,  novellis  tenuiter  adpresse  sericeis  ; folia 

elliptico-oblonga  ad  oblonga,  breviuscule  petiolata,  basi  acuta,  apieulata, 
chartaeea,  glabra ; flores  flavidi,  dioici,  7 — 8 lin.  longi,  pedicellis  brevibus 
gracilibus  pubescentibus  sustenti,  fasciculos  depauperatos  brevissime  pedun- 
culatos  axillares  efformantes  ; sepala  lincari-lanceolata,  brevia,  fulvo-tomen- 
tosa  ; petala  exteriora  sepalis  conformia  sed  paullo  longiora  ; petala  interiora 
7 — 8 lin.  longa,  lanceolata,  obtusa,  extus  puberula,  intus  canescenti  tomen- 
tosa  ; stamina  numerosa,  in  toro  subgloboso  dense  aggregata  ; flores  feminei 
(cf.  Hf.  et  Tli.  FI.  Ind.). — Martaban,  Tenasserim. 

MENISPEBMACEAE. 

3.  Melodoettm  (Pteamxdanthe)  maceanthem,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  15 — 20  pedalis  glabra  gemmis  fulvo-velutinis  ; folia  oblonga 

v.  elliptico-oblonga,  crasse  et  breviuscule  petiolata,  basi  acuta,  6 — 7 poll, 
longa,  brevius  v.  longius  acuminata  ; membranacea,  glabra,  nervis  lateralibus 
arcuato-anastomosantibus,  laxissime  reticulata,  utrinque  pallide  viridia; 
flores  albi,  speciosi,  pedunculo  pollicari  puberulo  suffulti,  solitarii  et  late- 
rales ; sepala  patentia,  lato-ovata,  5 — 6 lin.  longa,  obtusiuscula,  glabra, 
coriaeea ; petala  alba  flavoscentia,  exteriora  lineari-lanceolata,  sub-5-polli- 

* Further  particulars  regarding  stations,  affinity  of  species,  &o.,  will  be  given 
in  my  forthcoming  Contributions  towards  a Imowledge  of  the  Burmese  Flora,  which  I 
hope  to  have  ready  for  publication  as  soon  as  the  acquittal  of  other  engagements  allow 
me  the  necessary  leisuro  for  arranging  and  preparing  the  large  materials  already 
worked  up. 
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caria,  acuminata,  basi  paullulo  attenuata  glabra,  interiora  brevia,  pollicem 
circiter  longa,  conniventia,  lanceolata,  obtusa,  extus  puberula  glabrescentia, 
intus  minute  villosula ; carpella  oblique  oblonga,  stylo  subrecurvo  ovario 
ipso  Iongiore  tenuinata  ; stamina  numerosa,  linearia  ; connectivum  capita- 
turn. — Andamans. 

4.  TrxospoEA  nt nTFLOTiA,  ( Cocculus  nudiflorus,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  307) . 

Frutex  scandens  deciduus,  caulibus  sparse  tuberculatis  junioribus  dense 

subalbido-pubescentibus  ; folia  adulta  ignota,  novella  petiolis  longis  pubes- 
centibus  instructa,  ovato-oblonga,  basi  sinuato-rotundata,  breviter  acumi- 
nata, subtus  molliter  et  subalbido-pubescentia  ; flores  feminei  brunneo-lutci, 
solitarii,  gracilitcr  pcdicellati  bractcati  raceinos  3 — 4 pollicares  glaberrimos 
in  axillos  foliorum  delapsorum  solitarios  formantes ; bracteol®  subulate, 
parvic ; sepala  6,  exteriora  parva  reflexa,  interiora  magna  recurva ; petala 
6,  ocbraceo-lutea ; staminodia  totidem  setacea  petalis  opposita  ; ovaria  3, 
toro  semigloboso  inserta ; drop®  cerasi  majoris  magnitudine  v.  majores 
aurantiaeo-lute®,  laives  et  lucid®,  putamen  5 — 6 lin.  long.,  album,  carinatum, 
lffiviusculum  nec  tuberculatum,  endocarpo  limpido  aquoso  nidulans. — Pegu, 
Martaban , Tenasserim. 

CAP  P ABIDE  AS. 

5.  CltATTYA  HY GEOPHI1A,  nov.  Sp. 

Frutex  2 — 3 pedalis  simplex  v.  4 — 6 pedalis,  parce  ramosus,  glaberri- 
mus,  cortice  brunneo  leucosticto ; folia  eadem  ac  in  C.  religiosa ; flores 
solitarii  axillares,  parvuli  ? ; bacc®  1 — 2 pollicares,  oblongo-cylindric®, 
longe  (1 — 2 poll.)  stipitatse,  l®ves,  brunne®,  leucostict®. — Pegu. 

POLY  GALE  AS. 

6.  Salomonia  loxgiciitata,  nov.  sp. 

Herbula  annua  ramosa,  alis  membraneis  secus  ramos  ramulosque  et 
foliorum  marginibus  longe  albido-ciliatis,  c®torum  glaberrima ; folia  vulgo 
obovata,  raro  ovalia,  semipollicem  circiter  longa,  basi  in  petiolum  brevissi- 
mum  attenuata,  superiora  ssspius  sessilia,  obtusa  et  mucronulata,  membrana- 
cea,  3-norvia,  ciliata ; flores  rninuti,  purpurei,  longius  v.  brevius  spicati, 
spicis  terminalibus  et  sspius  lateralibus ; bracteol®  minut®,  subulat®,  s®- 
pius  persistentes ; capsul®  transverse  oblong®,  compress®,  l®ves  (nec  reti- 
culat®),  lato  truncato-emarginat®,  lateribus  dentibus  subulatis  biseriatis 
cristat®,  sursum  ad  sinum  nud® ; semina  nigra,  nitentia. — Pegu. 

7.  Poly  gala  Kakensiym,  nov.  sp. 

Fruticulus  vulgo  2 — 3 pedalis  glaberrimus  ; folia  lanceolata  ad  lato- 
lanceolata,  4 — 8 poll,  longa,  basi  in  petiolum  longiusculum  attenuata, 
acuminata,  membranacea,  glabra,  subtus  glauca  ; flores  majusculi,  6 — 7 lin. 
longi,  albidi,  apicibus  lilacinis,  breve  et  graciliter  pedicellati,  racemosi, 
secundi ; racemi  terminales  et  axillares,  glabri,  2 — 3 poll,  longi,  foliis  bre- 
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viores ; ala;  carina  paullo  hrc  viores,  obovato-lan ceolat®,  obtus® ; carina 
petalis  interioribus  duplo  longior,  cristata ; crista  biloba  lobis  multifidis ; 
capsule  parv®,  c.  2 lin.  long®  et  lat®,  rotundat®,  membranace®,  ala  duplici 
lata  apice  profunde  emarginata  emetic,  glabra; ; semina  obovata,  sericea, 
carunculo  brevissimo  albo  suffulta. — Martaban. 

8.  Poly  gal  a cariiiocarfa,  nov.  sp. 

Herbula  debilis  glabra,  habitu  P.  glaucescentis,  cauli  a basi  vulgo 
efoliato  apieem  versus  rarnoso  ; folia  1J- — 2 poll,  longa,  ovata  v.  oblongo- 
lanceolata,  basi  aeuta  v.  acuminata  ot  subdeeurrentia,  longiuseulo  petiolata, 
acuta,  tenere  membranaeea,  flaccidissima,  glabra,  subtus  glauca ; flores 
parvi,  racemosi ; racemi  axillares  et  terminates,  graciles  ; capsul®  brevissime 
sed  gracillime  pedicellat®,  chartaee®,  ovales,  validinerves,  ala  duplici  lata 
apicibus  valde  products,  et  profunde  emarginata  quasi  formam  obcoi'datam 
assumentes. — Tenasserim. 

HYPERICINE 'M. 

9.  Teidesmis  protifloea,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  25 — 30  pedalis,  decidua,  trunco  ramulis  spiniformibus 
armato,  novellis  tomentellis ; folia  lineari- ad  lanceolato-oblonga,  juniora 
obovato-oblonga  v.  oblonga,  4 — 5 poll,  longa,  breve  et  graciliter  petiolata 
(petiolo  tomentoso),  basi  obtusa  v.  acuta  et  nonnunquam  subinsequalia, 
cbartacea,  supra  asperiuscule  tomentella,  subtus  tomentella  et  crasse  reti- 
culata ; flores  puleherrimi,  lilacini ; pedicelli  3 — 4 lin.  longi,  tomentosi, 
3 — 5-ni  fasciculati  v.  subeymosi,  supra  foliorum  cicatricibus  orientes ; 
sepala  fulvescenti  tomentosa ; petala  fimbriata,  glandul®  oblonga;,  teretes, 
obtus®  ; phalanges  plan®,  basin  vorsus  latiusculse,  filamentis  supra  medio 
liberis;  capsula;  oblong®,  acutie.  ( Crutoxylon  prUniflorum,  Kurz,  MS. 
olim) . — Rarma. 

10.  Cbatoxylon  keeiifoltum,  n.  sp. 

Arbor  decidua,  40 — 50  pedalis,  glaberrima  ; folia  lanceolata  v.  elliptico- 
lanceolata,  c.  4 poll,  longa,  brevissime  petiolata  v.  subsessilia,  basi  sub-sagit- 
tata,  glabra,  acuta  v.  obtusiuscula,  subtus  pallida  et  distincte  reticulata ; 
flores  parvi,  pedicellis  brevissimis,  3 — 2-ni  cymosi,  pedunculi  breves  com- 
pressi  terminales  et  vulgo  in  paniculam  longiusculam  glabram  coflecti ; 
sepala  oblonga,  obtusa,  coriacea,  glabra  ; petala  c.  3 — 4 lin.  longa,  rotunda- 
ta  ; phalanges  plan®,  filamentis  a medio  liberis  ; glandulae  hypogyn®  ovarii 
longitudine,  carnosse,  clavat®,  obtus® ; capsul®  sepalis  paullo  longiores, 
ovat®. — Chittagong,  Pegu,  Sfc. 

GUTTIFER2E. 


11.  Gaecotia  sttccifolia,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  30 — 35  pedalis,  glaberrima  ; folia  lanceolata  ad  oblongo-lanceo- 
lata,  c.  2 — 4 poll,  longa,  breviuscule  sed  gracillime  petiolata,  basi  acuta, 
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camescente-herbaeea  (succo  salino  aeido),  vulgo  acuta,  glabra,  nervis  subtili- 
bue  secus  margines  anastomosantibus  ; flores  albidi,  parvi,  solitarii  v.  terni, 
2—3  lin.  in  diametro,  breve  crasseque  pedicellata,  torminales  v.  axillares  ; 
flores  masc. : sepala  2 mteriora  petalis  majora  et  tenuiora,  nervosa  ; stamina 
numerosa,  antheris  oblongis  marginatis  planis  2-locularibus,  in  phalange  erecta 
brevi  (lobata  ?)  subsessilibus ; fl.  fern,  et  fruct.  ignoti .—Pegu,  Martaban. 


TILIACEJE. 

12.  GrREWIA  RETTJSLFOLIA,  nov.  gp. 

Frutex  3—4  pedalis,  velutino-tomentosus  ; folia  obovata  v.  subobcor- 
data,  v.  obcordato-ovalia,  2 — 3 poll,  longa,  brevissime  petiolata,profunde  retusa 
cum  denticulo,  argute  duplieato-serrata,  subcoriacea,  supra  minute  et  scabriu- 

scule  tomentella,  subtus  dense  caneseenti  v.  flavescenti  tomentosa  ; flores 

pedunculi  breves,  solitarii,  axillares,  hirsuti;  torus  brevis,  dense  hirsutus"; 

drupse  rubicundm,  sparse  liirsutae,  glabreseentes,  pisi  magnitudine,  2 lob® 

lobis  pyrenam  solitariam  2 — locularem  ineludentibus. — Pegu. 

13.  ElijKOCARPUS  QUANDIFOLIUS,  nov.  Sp. 

Arbor  novellis  fulvo  v.  ferrugineo-tomentosis  ; folia  largissima,  1— li 
pedes  longa,  obovato-oblonga  v.  ovalia,  petiolis  crassissimis  4 — 6 lin.  longis 
tomentosis  suffulta,  basin  versus  subattenuata  et  ssepius  subdeeurrentia°v. 
rotundata,  membranaeea,  acute  v.  breve  acuminata,  minute  et  remote  ser- 
rato-dentata,  subtus  prajsertim  secus  nervos  pilosula,  supra  Habra  et 
subnitentia  ; flores  majores,  pedicellis  *— 1 poll,  fulvo-tomentosis,  in  racemos 
lulvo-  v.  ferrugmeo  tomentosos  collecti ; sepala  lincari-lanceolata,  ferrugineo- 
tomentosa,  semipollicaria  ; petala  paullo  longiora,  extus  ferrugineo-pubes- 
centia,  bifida,  lobis  fimbriato-fissis  ; ant  her®  numerosa?,  graciles,  filamentis 
ongiores  in  aristam  anther®  loculorum  longitudine  desinentes  ; ovarium 
dense  pubescens  ; drupse  pollicares,  compressiuscule  oblongs®,  fulvo-puber- 
ulas  ; putamen  compressiusculum,  rugosum .—Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim. 


LINE2E. 

14.  Erytiieoxylon  Kcytiitayum,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  glabra  ; folia  3—4  poll,  longa,  oblongo-lanceolata,  basi  obtusa, 
breve  et  graciliter  petiolata,  breve  et  obtuse  acuminata,  raro  obtusa, 
Integra,  chartacea,  subtus  glauca ; stipul®  subulat® ; flores  parvi,  albi, 
pedicellis  6 lin.  longis  sursum  incrassatis  suffulti,  vulgo  bini  in  foliorum  axillis 
v.  supra  cicatncibus  petiolomm  delapsorum  ; petala  oblonga,  ligula  magna 
, , ; stamina  altematim  breviora,  filamenta  basibus  latis  cum  staminum 

1 isercutia  , ovarium  ovatum  ; styli  3,  breves  et  crassi,  a basi  liberi ; 
irupse  monosperm®,  ofliptico-ovales.— Martaban. 
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BTJTACE2E. 

15.  Atalaxtia  longtsptxa,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  spinis  1 — 1|  pollicaribus  reetissimis  cylindricis  horride  ar- 
mata,  glaberrima  ; folia  elliptica  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  petiolis  glabris  2 — 3 
lin.  longis  inarticulatis,  3 — 1 poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  obtusa,  glabra  ; flores 
solitariiv.  bini  in  foliorura  axillis,  parvi,  brevissime  pedicellati  (pedicellis 
glabris)  ; calyx  glaber,  5 — dentatus  ; ovarium  verosimiliter  glabrum,  3 — an- 
gulare,  in  stylum  brevem  attenuatum  ; bacc®  (immatur®)  pruni  magni- 
tudine,  ovat®,  acuminat®,  toro  brevi  suffult®. — Pegu,  Martaban. 

0CKNACP2E. 

16.  Ochna  Andamantca,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  decidua,  glaberrima  ; folia  oblonga,  v.  elliptico-lanceolata, 
c.  4 — 5 poll,  longa,  brevi-petiolata,  acuta  et  mucronata,  setaceo-  v.  subti- 
liter  serrulata,  ehartacea,  supra  nitentia  ; flores  speciosi,  aurei,  pedicellis 
gracilibus  breviusculis  demum  elongatis  articulatis  ; pedunculi  brevissimi 
simplices  in  ramulis  lateralibus  efoliatis  terminales  ; filamenta  antherarum 
longitudine  v.  paulluin  longiora  ; petala  5,  sepalis  paullo  longiora,  obovata, 
in  unguem  latam  sensim  attenuata  ; calycis  fruetigeri  sepala  omnia  erecto- 
conniventia  ; styli  apice  omnes  liberi  et  patentes. — Andamans. 

17.  Ochna  Fitu'ricrr.osA,  nov.  sp. 

Prutex  pygmaeus,  1 — 3 pedalis,  glaborrimus,  deciduus  j folia  vulgo 
cuneato-oblonga  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  cire.  4 — 5 poll,  longa,  acuminata, 
acuta  v.  sub-obtusa,  basi  in  petiolum  brevissimum  atteuuata,  cliartacea,  ar- 
gute serrata  ; flores  speciosi,  aurei,  pedicellis  longioribus  v.  brevioribus  sup- 
portati  ; pedunculi  omnino  reducti  v.  breves  simplices  s.  ramosi  ; petala 

5,  obovata,  unguieulata  ; filamenta  antherarum  longitudine  ; stylus  sepa- 
lorum  longitudine  v.  paullo  longior,  gracillimus,  filiformis  ; stigma  minutum, 
truncatum  ; calycis  fruetigeri  sepala  erecto-conniventia, — Pegu,. 

B Ull  S ERA  CPAS. 

18.  Canaeium  etjehyllem,  Kurz  (in  Andam.  Rep.  Append,  B.  4). 

Arbor  magna,  glabra  ; folia  2 — 3 ped.  longa,  impari-pirmata,  glabra  ; 

foliola  9 — 10  poll,  longa  opposita  pinnulis  inferioribus  minoribus,  oblonga  v. 
ovato-oblonga,  basi  oblique  rotundata,  abrupte  apiculata,  longiuscule  petio- 
lulata,  ehartacea,  serrulata,  nitentia,  glabra,  inter  nervos  utrinque  12 — 9 
laterales  valde  reticulata  ; stipul®  nulla;  ? ; flores  majusculi,  albi,  breve  et 
distanter  racemulosi,  in  paniculam  1 h ped.  longam  axillarem  glaberrimam 
collecti  ; calyx  3 — fidus,  lobis  latis  obtusiusculis  ; petala  3,  lanceolata,  acuta, 
crassiuscula,  i poll,  circiter  longa,  extus  tomentella  ; glandul®  hypogynte 

6,  elliptic®,  obtusa,  geminatim  cohserentes,  lute®  ; stamina  6,  filamentis 
basi  cohffirentibus  ; stylus  simplex  ; drup®.... — Andamans. 
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19.  Caxaiuum  ? coccineo-beacteattjm,  (Kurz  in  Andam.  Kep.  Ap- 
pendix E.  4). 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  fulvo  velutinis  ; folia  impari-pinnata,  1 — 2 
ped.  longa,  glabra  ; foliola  3 — 4-juga,  5 — 7 poll,  longa,  opposita,  breviuscule 
petiolulata,  oblonga  v.  ovato-oblonga,  basi  insequali-obtusa,  in  eademque  ar- 
bore  mtegerrima  et  setaceo-serrulata,  acuminata,  sub-coriacea,  glabra,  sub- 
tus  inter  nervos  utrinque  10  laterales  laxe  reticulata,  stipulte  majusculie, 
proiunde  bifida;  et  iterato  fiss®,  segmentis  rigidis  grosse  dentatis  pube- 
rulis  ; flores  (in  alabastro)  paniculas  axillares  coccmeas  tomcntellas  termi- 
nales  efficientes  ; bracte®  oblonga;,  acut®,  tomentell®,  coccine®. — Anda- 
mans. 


ME  LI  A OB  AH. 

20.  ScmzocniTON  gbandiflobum,  nov.  sp. 

Aibor  mediocris  novellis  velutino-tomentosis  v.  pubescentibus  ; folia 
alterna,  abrupte  pinnata,  raro  impari-pinnata,  rhaebide  dense  fulveseenti- 
tomentosa  ; foliola  4 — G-juga,  bine  inde  cum  impari,  opposita  v.  subopposita, 
breve  crasseque  petiolulata,  oblonga  v.  oblongo-laneeolata,  breve  acuminata, 
Integra  v.  submtegra,  G — 10  poll,  longa,  supra  (nervis  exceptis)  glabres- 
centia,  subtus  molliter  pubescentia  ; ilores  mediocres,  c.  G bn.  longi,  sub- 
sessiles  et  bracteolis  lato-oblongis  dense  fulvo-pubeseentibus  sustenti,’  race- 
mulosi,  paniculas  longe  pcdunculatas  graciles  dense  fulvo-tomentosas  axillares 
formantes  ; calyx  campanulatus,  dense  pubescens,  obsolete  4 — dentatus  ; 
petala  (teste  Wight  et  Arn.  s®pe  6)  apicibus  imbricata,  circ.  G lin.  longa, 
dense  pubescentia  ; staminum  tubus  basin  versus  petalis  adnatus,  parce 
pubescens,  apice  crenato  6 — 7-lobatus,  lobis  truncatis  oblongis  et  integris  ; 
anther®  G v.  7 ; ovarium  stylusque  fulvo-pubescentes ; capsul®  3-lob® 
et  pyriformes,  circ.  1|-  poll,  long®,  pericarpio  crasse  coriaceo  lutescente, 
3— valves ; sernhia  solitaria,  magna,  arillo  completo  aurantiaco .—Martaban, 
Tenasserim. 

21.  Wabsuba  iivpoJjEuca,  nov.  sp. 

Aibor  mediocris  novelbs  minute  puberulis  ; folia  impari-pinnata,  gla- 
beirima,  rhachide  laevi  v.  sparse  lenticellata  ; foliola  bijuga  cum  impari, 
petiolulis  1— (terminalibus  2— 2*-)  poll,  longis  glabris,  elliptico  ad  oblongo- 
laneeolata,  6 — 8 poll,  longa,  basi  obtusa  v.  acuta,  chartacea,  glabra,  obtusius- 
cule  et  breve  v.  longiusculc  acuminata,  subtus  glauca,  inter  reticulationes 
loevia  (noc  albido-tessellata)  ; flores  parviuseuli,  albi,  podicellis  1 — 2 lin.  lon- 
gis puberulis  sullulti  paniculam  corymbosam  sessilem  v.  subsessilem  puberu- 
lam  axillarem  formantes  ; calyx  puberulus,  lobis  oblongis  obtusiusculis  ; pe- 
tala 5,  hinc  inde  ad  8 augmentata,  lineari-lanceolata,  acuta,  puberula,  2 lin. 
fere  longa  ; stamina  10,  nonuunquam  usque  ad  15,  omnia  libera  ; filamenta 
earia,  ®quilata,  antberis  multo  angustiora,  integra,  villosa ; discus  eras- 
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sus,  ruber  ; ovarium  immersum,  dense  fulvo-tomentosum  ; baccas  immaturse 
canescenti-velutinse,  oblonga;,  acuminat®. — Andamans. 

22.  Walsuba  (IIeynea)  ptjbescens,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  gracilis,  25 — 30  pedalis,  novellis  molli-pubescentibus ; folia 
impari-pinnata,  raebide  terete  pubescente  ; foliola  4-juga  cum,  impari,  bre- 
vius  v.  longius  petiolulata  (petiolulis  pubescentibus),  ovato-oblonga  v.  oblon- 
ga, basi  nonnunquam  parum  insequali  acuta  v.  rotundata,  3 — 5 poll,  longa, 
breve  acuminata,  integra  et  vulgo  undulata,  membranacea,  subtus  molliter 
llavescenti  pubescentia ; ilores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  brevibus  pubescentibus 
sustenti,  paniculam  longe  pedunculatam  corymbosam  brachiatam  axillarem 
fonnantes  ; calyx  pubescens  ; pcCtal a circ.  lin.  longa,  extus  pubescentia  ; sta- 
minum  tubus  fere  a medio  liber,  fllamentis  latis,  glaberrimis,  apice  bifidis  ; 
capsulse  cerasi  minimi  magnitudine,  globosae  v.  ovoidese,  glabrae,  rubrse, 
bivalves,  semen  unicum  arillo  (albo  ?)  indutum  foventes. — Martaban. 

23.  Cf'IDIiELA  multi.)  uga,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  elegans,  70 — 90  pedalis,  novellis  minute  fulvescenti-puberis  ; folia 
usque  ad  3 ped.  longa,  impari-pinnata,  petiolis  teretibus  junioribus  pube- 
rulis  ; foliola  12 — 15  juga  cum  impari,  alterna,  petiolulis  2 — 3 lin.  puberulis 
suffulta,  ovato-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  subobliqua,  basi  inaiquali  rotundata, 
5 — 6 poll,  longa,  acuminata,  membranacea,  integra  ; Ilores  parvi,  albi,  pedi- 
cellis semi-liueam  longis  suffulti,  paniculam  strictam  glabram  racemose-con- 
tractam  fonnantes  ; petala  et  sepala  5,  urceolato-convergentia,  oblongo- 
lanceolata,  acutiuscula,  lisec  lj — 2 lin.  longa,  minute  ciliolata ; stamina  10, 
libera ; ovarium  10-sulcatum. — Pegu. 

CBAILLETIA  CBM 

24.  Ch.  HklI'-ebtaxa,  nov.  sp, 

Frutex  scandens  ? novellis  flavescenti—  v.  canescenti-puberulis  ; folia 
elliptico-oblonga  v.  oblonga,  petiolis  3 — 4 lin.  longis  caneseenti-tomentosis, 
breve  acuminata,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa,  integra,  pergamacea  praesertim  dum 
juvenilia  subtus  secus  costam  marginesque  adpresse  pubescentia,  nervis  late- 
ralibus  tenuibus  et  inconspicuis  ; ilores  parvi,  pedicellis  brevibus  et  canes- 
centi-pubescentibus,  in  eymulas  v.  corymbos  parvos  axillares  canescenti- 
pubescentes  pedunculo  -g-f  pollicari  crasso  libero  supportatos  collecti  ; sepala 
petalaq  !§  extus  sericea. — Tenasserim. 

OLACINEM. 

25.  Anacalosa  PtTBEIUJLA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus,  glaber  ; folia  G — 5 poll,  longa,  breve  petiolata,  oblonga 
ad  ovato-  et  elliptico-oblonga,  acuminata,  basi  acuta,  integra,  coriacea,  glabra ; 
flores  parvi,  pedicellis  brevibus  strictis  puberulis,  e pedunculo  conico  v.  glo- 
boso  brevi  crasso  minute  braeteato  orientes  ; calyx  fulvescenti-puberulqs ; 
drup;e . . . . — Andamans. 
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26.  Cansjera  parvtfoeta,  nov.  sp, 

Partes  novelise,  folia  et  inflorescenti®  pilis  furcatis  tomentell®  v.  pu- 
berulse  ; folia  vulgo  pollice  breviora,  ovata,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtnsa,  coria- 
cea,  emarginata  v.  obtusa,  integra,  utrinque  petiolusque  brevis  tomentella ; 
flores  parvi,  sessiles,  calyce  magis  distincto,  spicas  breves  axillares  formantes  ; 
corolla  puberula. — Tcnasserim. 

27.  Stemo'NUeus  tomenteu.uk,  nov.  sp. 

Ramuli,  petioli  ct  infloresoentise  fulvescenti-tomentellae ; folia  6 — 7 
poll,  longa,  longiuscule  ot  graeiliter  petiolata,  oblongo — v.  elliptico-lanceo- 
lata,  abrupte  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  basi  acuta,  subcoriacea,  integra, 
subtus  puberula  ; flores  parvi,  sessiles,  cymas  3 — 4-tomas,  dense  tomen- 
tosas,  longiuscule  pedunculatas  axillares  formantes  ; calyx  hirsutus ; corolla 
glabra  ; filamenta  sursum  elevata. — Banna. 

28.  Stemonurtt s ? crasstpes,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  25 — 30  pedalis,  glaberrima  ; folia  5— 7 poll,  longa,  lanceo- 
lata  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  basi  acuminata,  petiolo  4 — 5 lin.  crasso  sufful- 
ta,  obtusiuscula,  pergamacea,  glabra,  opaca,  subtus  obscure  colorata  ; flo- 
res parvi,  pedicellis  lin.  longis,  in  cymas  brevissimas  (petioli  longitudine) 
glabras  paucifloras  axillares  collecti ; calyx  coriaceus,  cupularis,  obsolete 
dentatus;  drup®  immatur®  obovatie,  pedunculo  crassissimo  2 — 3 lin.  Ion- 
go  sustent®,  apice  truncato  disco  prominenter  acuminato  terminate,  basi 
calycis  limbo  rupto  angusto  eircumdat®. — Pegu. 

29.  Apodttes  Andamanica,  Kurz  in  Andam.  Rep.  Append.  B.  5. 

Arbuscula  glabra  gemmis  sparse  puberulis  ; folia  7 — 8 poll,  longa, 

breviuscule  petiolata,  elliptico-oblonga  v.  oblonga,  acuminata,  basi  obtusa  v. 
acuta  et  ssepius  sub-obliqua,  coriaeea,  glabra,  opaca ; flores  parvi,  subsessiles 
cymas  breve  et  crasse  pedunculatas  densas  puberulas  axillares  formantes ; 
calyx  puberulus,  obsolete  5-  raro  6-dentatus  ; petala  extus  puberula,  lanceo- 
lata,  apicibus  acutis  incurva ; stylus  brevis  vix  exeentricus  ; drup®  semi- 
baccat®,  pollicem  circiter  long®  ; nux  lignoso-fibrosus,  ovato-oblongus,  plano- 
convexus  et  subnavicularis,  acumine  inflexo  terminatus,  appendice  crasso 
carnoso  albo  nucis  superficieni  totam  planam  obtegente ; semina  elliptica, 
compressa. — Andamans. 

30.  Saecostigma  edule,  ( Chailletia  edulis,  Kurz  in  And.  Rep.  App. 
B.  6). 

Frutex  scandens,  glaber  ; folia  elliptica  ad  oblonga,  breviuscule  petiolata, 
basi  obtusa,  coriaeea,  obtusiuscule  apiculata,  integra,  glabra,  utrinque  crasse 
et  eleganter  reticulata ; racemi  ferrugineo-tomentosi ; drup®  inaequali-ob- 
long®,  eompressiuscul®,  obtus®,  aurantiac®,  dense  tomentell®,  pulpa  tenui 
dulciusculo  edibili. — Andamans. 

31.  Yokes  Brandish,  nov.  sp. 

I rutex  scandens  tomentellus  ; folia  6 poll,  longa,  elliptico-oblonga,  basi 
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obtusa,  petiolis  longiusculis  gracilibus  tomentosis,  acuminata  et  costa  excur- 
rente  mucronata,  integra,  membranacea,  subtus  inter  nervos  prominenter  et 
laxe  reticulata,  supra  secus  nervos  subtusque  tota  pagina  tenui-tomentosa  et 
viridia  ; flores  minuti,  tomentosi,  pedicellis  brevibus  sed  gracilibus,  paniculas 
laxas  tomentosas  geminas  sub-oppositifolias  formantes  ; panicula  una  alterave 
v.  ejusdem  ramulus  in  cirrhum  tortuosum  transmutatus  ; fruetus.... — Tenas- 
serim. 


ILICINEAE. 

32.  Ilex  gaultheblefolia,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  glaber ; folia  lineari-lanceolata,  basin  versus  attenuata  v.  cu- 
neata,  breve  crasseque  petiolata,  acuta,  3 — 3^  poll,  longa,  coriacea,  serrata, 
nervis  subtus  conspieuis,  glabra  ; flores  minuti,  pedicellis  glabris  gracilibus, 
cymas  breves  graciles  axillares  petiolorum  longitudine  formantes  ; calyx  5- 
lobatus,  lobis  lato-oblongis,  obtusiusculis  ; petala  rotundata ; stamina  5, 
filamentis  gracilibus,  cum  petalis  alternantibus  ; drupa).... — Tenasserim. 

CELASTRINEAE. 

33.  Evoxymus  calocabpuh,  nov.  sp. 

Prutex  ? glaber,  ramulis  teretibus  ; folia  textura  et  coloratione  iis  gene- 
ris Microtropis  slmillima,  elliptica  v.  oblongo-lanceolata,  petiolis  3 — 4 lin.  lon- 
gis,  breve  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  integra,  subcoriacea,  4-6  poll,  longa, 
subtus  pallida  ; flores...  ; capsule  cerasi  fere  magnitudine,  pedunculo  glabro 
brevi  su Suit®  v.  subsessiles,  vulgo  obsolete  4-lob®  et  4-valves,  laves  ; 
semina  in  loculis  solitaria  arillo  rubescente  induta. — Tenasserim. 

34.  Evoxtmus  (Glyptopetahtm)  sclebocarptjm,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  8 — 12  pedalis  cortiee  rubra,  glaberrima ; folia  oblonga  ad 

elliptico-lanceolata,  petiolis  3 — 4 lin.  longis  erassis,  basi  acuminata,  6 — 8 
poll,  longa,  coriacea,  serrata,  acuminata  ; flores  vireseenti-purpurei,  pedicellis 
longis  gracilibus  instrueti,  cymas  pedunculatas  laxas  glabras  solitarias  v.  per 
plures  in  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  eorum  delapsorum  cicatrieibus  orientes 
formantes  ; sepala  alba,  lato-orbicularia  ; petala  suborbicularia,  concava,  extus 
viridia,  intus  virescenti-purpurea  exappendieulata  ; stamina  4 ; anther®  in 
disco  lato  obsolete  4-gono  subsessiles  ; stigma  sessile,  obsolete  4-gonum  : 
capsul®  subglobosse  v.  bilobse,  pisi  majoris  magnitudine,  rimos®,  et  ver- 
ruculoso-scabr®  ; arillus  sanguineus. — Pegu. 

35.  Lophopetalum  Wallicjui,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  magna,  glaberrima  ; folia  oblonga  ad  elliptica,  raro  ovato-oblon- 
ga,  petiolis  1 — 1^  pollicaribus,  obtusa  v.  obtusiuseula  v.  acuta,  basi  rotun- 
data, 4 — 6 poll,  longa,  integerrima,  supra  glaucescenti-viridia  et  nitentia, 
subtus  opaca  et  inter  nervos  conspicuos  laxe  reticulata  ; flores  c.  3 lin.  in 
diametro,  pedicellis  2 — 2i  lin.  longis  albis  glabris  instrueti  ; panieulae 
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axillares  et  terminates  rigidiusculse,  virescenti-albidce  ; petala  virescenti- 
alba,  nuda  et  integra  ; discus  magnus,  carnosus,  luteus  ; stamina  5,  deflexa, 
disco  inserta ; ovarium  triquetrum,  sanguineum  ; capsul®  c.  4 poll.  long®, 
v.  longiores,  2 poll,  lat®,  3-loba?  et  3-valves,  valvis  lasvibus  ; semina  com- 
pressa,  imbrieata,  cum  ala  2 — 2 !2  poll,  longa,  oblonga,  ala  elliptico-oblonga 
membranaceS,  complete  cireumdata. — Burma. 

36.  Hlppocbatea  fuscebcens,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ? glaber  ; folia  oblongo-lanceolata  v.  oblonga,  petiolis  crassis 
4 — 5 lin.  longis,  breve  acuminata,  basi  acuta,  2| — 3 poll,  longa,  coria- 
cea,  obsolete  crenato-serrata,  glabra,  supra  nitentia,  in  sicco  fuscescentia  v. 
nigrescentia  ; paniculse  cymosae,  glabrae,  a basi  ramosae  v.  pedunculat® 
axillares,  foliis  paulo  breviores  ; flores  parvi,  circ.  2 lin.  in  diametro,  pedi- 
cellis  1 — If  lin.  longis,  sepala  minute  eroso-ciliata  ; petala  obovato-oblonga, 
concava,  basin  versus  attenuata,  lineam  circiter  longa,  imbrieata  ; antherae 
3,  filamentis  rellexis  brevissimis  disco  elevato  insertis;  carpella..,. — Terns- 
serim. 

37.  Sa.la.cia  geandiflora,  ncrv.  sp. 

Prutex  scandens,  glaber,  ramulis  teretiusculis  ; folia  elliptica  ad  ellip- 
tico-oblonga,  apiculata,  basi  acuta,  petiolis  f — f poll,  longis  crassissimis, 
integra  et  marginibus  parum  revolutis,  8—9  poll,  longa,  subcoriacea,  glabra, 
utrinque  nitentia,  in  sicco  fuscescentia  ; flores  conspicui  ; pedicelli  crassi, 
2 lin.  longi,  2 — 4-ni,  e tuberculis  minute  bracteolatis  axillaribus  v.  laterali- 
bus  orti  ; sepala  lato-rotundata,  glabra,  lin.  circiter  longa  ; petala  sessilia, 
rotundata,  3 — 4 lin.  longa  ; stamina  3,  disco  intus  inserta,  filamenta  bre- 
vissima  dilatata  et  reflexa  ; ovarium  heve  ; stylus  brevis;  baccte.... — 
Tenasserim. 

38.  Saiacia  flavescens,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  P glaber,  ramulis  teretiusculis  ; folia  lanceolata,  opposita  v.  alter- 
na,  petiolis  3 — 4 lin.  longis  crassis,  utrinque  acuminata,  integra  v.  obsolete 
crenata,  marginibus  parum  revolutis,  tenuiter  coriaeea,  4—5  poll,  longa, 
glabra,  supra  nitida,  subtus  pallida,  in  sicco  luteseentia  ; flores  minuti,  albi  P 
pedicelli  1—2  lin.  longi,  e tuberculis  axillaribus  v.  lateralibus  minute  brac- 
teatis  orti  ; sepala  oblongo-lanceolata,  obtusiuscula  ; petala  f lin.  longa, 
oblonga,  obtusa  ; antheree  3 ; filamenta  disco  intus  inserta,  brevissima, 
dilatata;  ovarium  Iseve  ; baccse.... — Tenasserim. 

BILAMNEAB. 

Afteeok,  nov.  gen. 

Calyx  5-fidus,  tubo  brevi  obconico,  lobis  patentibus  acutis.  Petala  5, 
obovata,  minuta,  inter  calycis  lobos  inserta.  Stamina  5,  petalis  paullo  longio- 
ra  ; iilamenta  flliformia.  Discus  planus,  liber.  Ovarium  disco  immersum, 
subglobosum,  2-loculare  ; stylus  brevissimus,  stigmatibus  2 brevibus.  Dru- 
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pa  (?)  globosa,  Gouaniee  more  calyce  aucto  inclusa  eidemque  adnata,  apico 
limbo  coronata,  abortu  l-locularis,  monosperma  ? semina.  ...Frutex  scan  dens 
foliis  serrulatis  penninerviis.  Flores  parvi,  fascieulati,  panicnlas  racemosas 
formantes. 

39.  Aptebon  ian ceolat'Cm,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus  scandens,  novellis  tomontellis  ; folia  lanceolata,  petiolis 
2 — 3 lin.  longis  crassis  puberulis  glabrescentibus,  longe  et  obtusiuseule  acumi- 
nata, serrata,  chartacea,  secus  nervos  fulvescenti-pubescentia  mox  glabres- 
centia,  4 — 5 poll,  longa,  utrinque  nervis  lateralibus  numerosis  (7 — 9)  promi- 
nentibus  percursa ; Soi'es  parvi ; pedieelli  graciles  v.  crassiusculi,  1 lin. 
longi,  puberuli,  fascieulati  v.  subsolitarii,  racemosi  et  panieulas  terminales 
et  axillares  canescenti-  v.  llavescenti-tomentosas  formantes  ; calyx  dense  v. 
parce  puberulus,  circiter  1| — 2 lin.  in  diametro  ; ovarium  pubescens,  stylo 
brevi  bifido  terminatum  ; drupa  (?)  adhuc  nimis  immatura  globosa,  grani 
piperis  magnitudine,  calyce  aucto  glabrescente  limbo  calycis  coronato  usque 
ad  apicem  fere  inclusa. — Tenasserim. 

40.  SMTTHEA  ? CALPICABPA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  scandens  ? ramulis  fulvo-pilosis  ; folia  lanceolata,  petiolis  -j — 1 lin. 
longis  crassis  magis  minusve  pilosis,  acuminata,  serrata,  chartacea,  4 — 3)  poll, 
longa,  subtus  secus  eostam  pilosa,  cseterum  glabra;  Sores...;  capsul® 
(immatur®)  1]-  poll,  long®,  oblong®,  apice  oblique  truncat®,  folliculis 
Calpicarpi  non  absimiles,  dense  fulvescentipubeseentes,coriaee®. — Tenasserim. 

41.  CoiUBEtNA  PUBESCENS,  nOV.  Sp. 

Frutex  scandens,  habitu  omnino  C.  Asiatics,  novellis  dense  fulvo-pubes- 
centibus ; folia  C.  Asiatics  sed  juvenilia  dense  fulvo-pubescentia  magis 
minusve  glabrescentia  ; Soros  parvi,  viridiusculi,  pedieellis  lin.  longis  graci- 
libus  pubescentibus,  cymas  breves  robustas  fulvo-pubescentes  axdlares 
efformantes  ; semina  minora,  compressa. — Pegu. 

AMPELTBE2E. 

42.  VlTTS  EBYTHBOCIADA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  alte  scandens,  ramulis  terctibus  fulvis  novellisque  parce  pubes- 
centibus ; folia  decidua,  digitatim — 5-foliolata,  petiolis  4 — 5 pollicaribus 
glabris  instructa ; petiolulis  1 — 2 pollicaribus  glabris  gracilibus,  lato-obovato- 
oblonga,  4 — G poll,  longa,  breve  acuminata,  basi  acuta,  serrata,  membranacea, 
novella  subtus  secus  nervos  parce  pubescentia  mox  glaberrima  ; cirrhi  biSdi ; 
stipul®...  ; Sores  parvi,  virescenti-Savi,  pedieellis  li — -3  linearibus  puberu- 
]is  suffulti,  cymulosi,  cymam  axillarem  dichotomo-ramosam  breviusculam 
laxam  puberulam  magis  minusve  glabrescentem  formantes  ; calyx  brevis, 
puberulus  ; potala  et  stamina  4 ; stylus  simplex,  subulatus  ; bacc®  globos®, 
cerasi  magnitudine. — Pegu,  Martaban. 
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43.  VlTTS  ASSIMILIS,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  alte  scandens,  glaber,  ramis  terotibus  tuberculafcis ; folia  petiolis 
terotibus  1 1)  poll,  longis,  constanter  3-foliolata  ; foliola  pctiolulis  ( — 1 lin. 

long.)  crassis  instructa,  oblongo-lanceolata  (lateralia  obliqua  et  altero  latero 
basi  rotundata)  3 — 4 poll,  longa,  acuta,  crenato-dentata,  coriacea,  glabra ; 
ilores  parvi,  virescenti-albi,  hermaphroditi,  pedicelbs  lin.  longis  crassis  dense 
fulvo-pubescentibus  suflulti,  cy  mam  axillarem  breve  pedunculatam  saspius 
nutantem  ramosissimam  puberulam  efformantes  ; petala  4 ; ovarium  sursum 
in  stylurn  brevem  crassum  attenuatum,  stigmata  4,  brevia,  patentia. — Mar- 
taban. 

44.  Vitis  campyiocaepa,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  alte  scandens,  glaberrimus,  ramis  teretibus  et  cirrbis  crassis 
oppositifoliis  ; folia  digitatim  5— (—7  ?)  foliolata,  petiolis  2—3  poll,  longis 
laevibus  ; foliola  petiolulo  — li  pollicari  gcniculatim  inserta,  obovata,  basi 
acuta  sub-decurrentia  (lateralia  sub-obliqua),  4 — 6 poll,  longa,  abrupte  acumi- 
nata, remote  et  leviter  crenato-dentata,  succulente  coriacea,  glabra  ; flores, 
...  in  cymam  dichotomo-ramosam  brevissime  pedunculatam  v.  subsessilem 
glabram  axillarem  collecti  ; baccse  oblongse,  ) poll,  fere  longae,  subcurvatae, 
laeves  et  lucidie,  pedicellis  lin.  longis  suflultae,  semen  solitarium  colfciforme 
sulcatum  transverse  lineatum  includentes. — Pegu. 

45.  Yitis  Wax,lichii,  nov.  sp. 

Caulis  teretiusculus,  subherbaceus,  glaber ; folia  simplicia,  petiolis  2—3 
pollicaribus  glabris  subangulatis,  cordato-oblonga  v.  oblonga,  basi  5-nervia, 
subtriloba,  acuta,  setaceo-serrata,  membranacea,  subtus  in  nervis  parce 
puberula,  6 — 7 poll,  longa;  eymae  axillares,  parviuscube,  foliis  multo 
breviores,  pedunculatae  et  paucirameae,  glabraj ; flores...  ; bacca)  pisi  minoris 
magnitudine,  globosae,  longe  (4 — 5 lin.)  et  crasse  pedunculatae,  monospermae. 
— Ava. 

46.  Leea  pumha,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perennis  pumila  simplex  dense  fulvo-v.  cinereo-pubescens  ; folia 
imparipinnata,  adhuc  juvenilia  dense  pubescentia  ; rachis  et  petiolus  teretes, 
crassi  ; foliola  juniora  bijuga  cum  nnpari,  petiolulis  brevissimis  crassis  tereti- 
bus, ovato-oblonga,  serrata,  plicata,  utrinque  dense  pubescentia  v.  subtomen- 
tosa ; stipule  magnae,  petiolo  adnata;,  angustae,  extus  tomentoss  ; cym;e 
breves  et  compactiusculae,  pubescentes,  subsessiles  v.  pedunculo  terete  dense 
pubescente  suffultae,  breviter  ramosae  ; flores  (in  alabastro)  subsessiles  ; calyx 
tomentosus  ; petala  extus  puberula. — Pegu. 

BAP  INI) A CP  AS. 

47.  Cupanta  Fuscmur.A,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor,  partibus  omnibus  puberulis  ; folia  vulgo  abrupte  pinnata  v. 
nnpan  pinnata;  rachis  ferrugineo — tomentosa,  exalata ; foliola  c.  4 poll. 
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longa,  alterna,  insequalia  et  subfalcata,  oblongo-lanceolata,  basi  in  petiolo 
brevissimo  crasso  subdeeurrentia,  apiculata,  integra,  chartacea,  in  sicco 
fuscescentia  v.  nigreseentia,  utrinque  (prsesertim  subtus)  puberula  ; bores 
parvi,  panieulas  axillares  ramosas  ferrugineo-tomentosas  folio  breviores 
formantes ; sepala  oblongo-rotundata,  eiliata  et  plerumque  sparse  hirtula ; 
petala  lato-oblonga,  eiliata,  squama  supra  ungue  instructa  bifida,  intus  lanata  ; 
stamina  vix  exserta;  capsulae.... — Tenasserim. 

48.  CUPAHXA.  GLABBATA,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  glabra,  25 — 30  pedalis ; folia  abrupte  pinnata,  brevius 
petiolata,  glaberrima  et  lucida  ; foliola  vulgo  bijuga,  laneeolata  v.  oblongo- 
lanceolata,  utrinque  acuminata,  4 — 7 poll,  longa,  integra,  subcoriacea,  laxe 
sed  prominenter  reticulata ; flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  lin,  longis  instructi, 
pauci  fasciculati,  paniculam  axillarem  glabram  simplicem  v.  compositam 
racemiformem  efformantes  ; sepala  5,  rotundato-obovata,  exteriora  2 majora 
lin.  fere  longa,  glabra,  villoso-ciliata  ; petala  totidem,  c.  ) lin.  longa,  spatu- 
lato-linearia,  extus  glabra,  intus  dense  albo-lanuginosa  ; ovarium  fulveseenti- 
hirsutum.- — Pegu,  Martaban, 

49.  Nephemum  Gbipeititiaitum,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor,  gemmis  fulveseenti-velutinis ; folia  glabra,  impari-pinnata, 
petiolis  glabris  2 — 3 poll,  longis  glauccscentibus ; foliola  3 — 4 juga  cum 
impari,  breve  petiolulata,  ovato-oblonga  ad  oblonga,  basi  insequali  obtusa  v. 
subobtusa  breve  acuminata,  chartacea,  subtus  glauca,  reticulatione  utrinque 
conspicua  et  prominente  ; flores... ; fructus  (racemosi  teste  Griflithii)  abortu 

1- lobati,  subsessiles,  oblongi,  ovi  gallinaeei  parviusculi  magnitudine,  murici 
bus  angulato-eompressis  conieis  g poll,  fere  longis  tecti,  semen  unicum  mag- 
num arillo  succulento  albo  indutum  includentes. — Ava. 

Zollingebia,  nov.  gen. 

Calyx  5 — partitus,  sepala  decidua,  insequalia,  imbricata,  interiora  2 
majora.  Petala  totidem,  subunguiculata,  basi  squama  obtusa  petalorum 
dimidio  breviori  lanuginosa  instructa.  Stamina  8,  disco  obsoloto  intus  inserta; 
filamenta  non  exserta,  longa  et  gracilia ; anther®  ovales,  2-loeulares,  loculis 

2- locellatis  obtusis.  Ovarium  triquetrum,  conicum,  in  stylum  triquetrum 
simplicem  tridentsitum  attonuata,  3-loculare,  loculi  uniovulati,  ovulum  a 
medio  axis  centralis  suspensum.  Capsules  magn:e,  chartace®,  maceratione 
dissepimentomm  vulgo  1-loculares,  3-  v.  abortu  nonnunquam  2-alatse,  sep- 
ticide  deliiscentes,  semen  solitarium  v.  duo  continentes.  Seminum  testa 
membranacea,  cotyledones  magnse,  virides,  plicatse.  Albumen  nullum. 
Arbores  ssepe  magn®  decidua;  foliis  impari-pinnatis  foliolisque  integris. 
Flores  parvi,  albi,  in  panieulas  breves  ssepius  compositas  axillares  collecti. 

50.  Zolexn gebia  macbocaepa,  n.  sp. 

Arbor  usque  80  pedalis,  novellis  fulvo-puberulis ; folia  vulgo  iuipari- 
rarius  subabrupte  pinnata,  glabra ; foliola  altema,  basi  magis  minusve 
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inaequalia,  petiolulis  2 — 3 lin.  longis  suffulta,  lanceolata  ad  oblongo-lanceolata, 
obtusiuscule  acuminata,  5 — 8 poll,  longa,  chartacea,  integra,  laxc  reticulata  ; 
flores  albi,  pediccllis  2 lin.  longis,  paniculas  iis  Nodonaece  similes  breves 
subnutantes  obsolete  puberulas  axillares  v.  terminales  formantes  ; sepala  lin. 
ciiciter  longa,  obovata,  ciliolata,  subemarginata;  petala  2 lin.  longa,  cibata 
oblonga,  obtusa,  basi  unguieulata  squama  lanata  obtusa  aucta ; filamenta 
pubescentia  ; ovarium  basi  parce  pubescens  ; capsul®  2 poll,  circiter  long®, 
oblongie,  glabra),  .3  v.  raro  abortu  2-alate,  alis  latis  striatis  basi  angustatis 
rotundatis  apice  sub  trim  eat  is. — Prome. 

51.  Aceh  isoioiujm,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  magna,  glabra ; folia  5 — 6 poll,  longa  et  lata,  basi  rotundata, 
*onge  petiolata,  3-loba,  lobis  patentibus  acuminatis,  utrinque  glabra,  3- 
nervia  et  reticulata ; flores  et  fruetus  ignoti. — Martaban. 

SABIAOEM. 

52.  Sabia  viHinissnrA,  n.  sp. 

Frutcx  glabcrrimus  ; folia  obovato-  ad  elliptieo-lanoeolata,  petiolis  6 8 

hn.  longis,  utrinque  acuminata,  membranacoa,  glabra,  G — 8 poll,  longa; 
flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  c.  3 lin.  gracilibus  dein  sursum  incrassatis  suffulti’ 
paniculas  1 v.  2 laxas  breves  glabras  axillares  efformantcs ; calyx  glaber 
segmentis  ovatis  obtusis ; petala  2-lin.  fere  longa;  stylus  3-fidus,  stigmati- 
bus  hippocrepiformibus  ; fruetus . . . —Andamans. 

ANA  GAEL  I A GEM. 

53.  Buchananta  eaxifeoba,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  decidua,  novellis  canescenti-tomentosis  ; folia  ovato-oblonga, 
basi  obtusa,  G 7 poll,  longa  petiolo  erasso  semipollicari,  coriacea,  integra, 
tomentella,  supra  glabrescentia  ; flores  minuti,  pedicellis  brevibus  sed  graci- 
libus  suffulti,  in  panieulam  terminalcm  laxam  diffusam  ramosissimam  canes- 
centi  v.  fulvescenti-pubescentem  collecti;  bractese  minutso,  subulate;  calyx 
canescenti-puborulus,  lobis  oblongis  acutis  vix  i Hn.  longis  ; petala  obovato- 
oblonga,  vix  liueam  longa;  iilamenta  subpuberula;  ovarium  glabrum.— 
Martaban. 

54.  Semecaiipus  subbacemosa,  nov.  sp. 

Fruticosa  ? novellis  fulvo-puberulis  ; folia  verosimiUter  decidua,  dis- 
tantia,  oblonga  v.  oblongo-lanceolata,  obtusa  v.  obtusiuscula,  basi  in  petio- 
lum  latum  1 poll,  longum  glabrum  subdecurrentia,  c.  3 — 4 poll,  longa, 
Integra,  tenui-ehartaeea,  supra  glaucina,  glabra  et  nitentia,  subtus  glauca°et 
um  juvenilia  minute  puberula,  dein  in  costa  crassa  nervisque  paralleUs  anas- 
omosantibus  puberula,  retieulatione  laxa  et  conspicua  interjecta  ; flores 
parvi,  pedicellis  brevissimis  dense  puberuHs  suffulti,  fasciculato-cymulosi, 
pamculam  gracilHmam  puberulam  v.  subpubescentem  axillarem  et  ramorum 
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apices  terminantem  ramosam  formautes  ; calyx  pubcrulus  ; petala  5,  lineam 
circiter  longa,  valvata  ; stamina  5.  omnia  fertilia,  filamentis  capillaribus  ; 
discus  hispido-tomentellus  ; ovarium  glabrum  stylis  3 crassis  apicibus 
capitato-stigmatosis  coronatum  ; nux.... — Pegu. 

55.  Hoeigaena  Geahamii  (Semecarpus  Grahamii,  Wight,  Fc.  t.  235). 

Arbor  20 — 30  pedalis,  novellis  pubescentibus  ; folia  1 — 2]  ped.  longa, 

elongato-obovato-lanceolata,  basi  cuneato-acuminata,  petiolo  i — 1 poll, 
longo  erasso  utrinque  appendicibus  barbseformibus  gcminis  augmento,  breve 
acuminata,  iutogra,  coriacea,  juvenilia  molli-pubcscentia,  dein  supra  glabres- 
centia  subtusquo  glaueescentia  et  obsolete  puberula  ; flores  parvi,  subsessiles, 
dense  ferragineo-tomentosi,  paniculas  breviusculas  dein  elongatas  dense  ferru- 
gineo-tomentosas  axillares  efformantes  ; bracteobe  lineares,  intus  glabrse, 
deciduae  ; calycis  lobi  lanceolati,  utrinque  ferrugineo-pubescentes,  pedi- 
celli  brevissimi  sub  fructu  usque  ad  i poll.  long,  olongati  ; nucis  elliptico- 
obovatffi  monospermsB  pars  summa  tantum  exserta. — Pegu,  Martaban. 

CONN  ABA  CINE. 

56.  ET.LirANTiius  CAT.opitTr.r.rs,  Kuiz,  Andam.  Rep.  Append.  B.  6. 

Arbuscula  20 — 30  pedalis  glabra  gemmis  fulvo-pubescentibus  ; folia 

unifoliolata,  petiolis  glabris  pollicaribus  suffulta  ; foliola  brevissime  et  crasse 
petiolata,  ovato-oblonga  v.  oblonga,  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  5 — 6 poll, 
longa,  subcoriacea,  integra,  glaberrima,  ncrvis  subtus  rubescentibus,  utrinque 
crebre  et  eleganter  reticulata  ; llores  mediocres,  pedicellis  strictis  brevibus 
dense  puberulis  geniculatis  ; racemi  vix  pollieares,  dense  fulvo-puberuli  ; 
petala  lineari-oblonga,  dense  tomentella,  plus  quam  3 lin.  longa  ; folliculi 
oblique  oblongi,  in  stipitem  brevem  et  crassum  attenuati,  apiculati,  compres- 
siusculi,  pollicem  circiter  longi,  velutino-tomentosi,  coriacei,  intus  glabri. 
Andamans. 

57.  Eliipaothus  tomentosus,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  ramulis  dense  fulvo-tomentosis  ; folia  unifoliolata,  petiolis 
circ.  semipollicaribus  dense  fulvo-pubescentibus  ; foliola  oblonga  ad  oblongo- 
lanceolata  et  lanceolata,  breve  obtusequo  acuminata,  4 — 6 poll,  longa,  inte- 
gra, coriacea,  supra  glabra,  nitentia  et  eleganter  reticulata,  subtus  plus  minus- 
ve  fulvo-  v.  flavescenti-tomentosa,  nonnunquam  glabrescentia  ; flores  parvi- 
usculi,  pedicellis  tomentosis  brovissimis  crassis  geniculatis  instructi ; racemi 
breves,  tomentosi,  axillares,  ramosi,  ssepius  panieulaeformes ; petala  oblonga, 
obtusa,  dense  tomentella,  2 bn.  circiter  longa  ; folliculi  oblique  oblongi, 
apiculati,  compressiusculi,  bipollicares,  in  stipitem  longiusculum  crassum 
attenuati. — Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim , Siam. 
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BOSAOEAE. 

58.  Pygetjm  perstmibe,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor,  novellis  parce  adpresse  pubescentibus  v.  puberulis  ; folia  elliptica 
ad  elliptico  lanceolata,  petiolo  3 lin.  longo  gracili  ferrugineo-pubescenti  sufful- 
ta  basi  obtusa  sequalia  v.  subaequalia,  obtuse  et  saepius  longissime  acuminata, 
integra,  submembranacea,  supra  glabra  v.  secus  nervos  impressas  minute 
tomentella,  subtus  secus  costam  adpresse  pubescentia  ; racerni  sublanuginoso- 
tomentosi,  bini  v.  terui  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  cicatricibus  v.  irregu- 
lariter  e rarnis  orientes  ; pedicelli  brevissimi,  semilineam  longi  ; calycis  tu- 
bus brevis,  urceolatus,  fulvo-tomentosus  ; ovarium  dense  fulvo-hirsutum  ; 
stylus  longe  exsertus  stigmate  lato.  B.  Lampongo,  Mig.,  proximum. — Ten- 
nasserim, 

59.  Piece  Karensium,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  25 — 30  pedalis,  glabra  ; folia  oblonga  ad  ovato-oblonga, 
basi  inasqualia,  petiolo  c.  pollicari  glaberrimo,  acuminata,  4 — 5 poll,  longa, 
subcoriacea,  apicem  versus  crenato-dentata,  glabra  ; flores...  ; poma  cerasi 
majoris  maguitudine,  globosa,  iis  B.  Bashice  subconformia  et  leucosticta, 
maturescentia  purpureo-atra,  podicellis  brevissimis  crassis  suffulta,  in  pani- 
culam  depauporatam  robustam  glabram  terminalem  v.  in  axillis  foliorum 
superiorum  lateralem  disposita. — Martaban. 

60.  Eriobotrya  ? macrocarpa,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  30 — 40  pedalis,  glabra ; folia  obovato-  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  basi 
in  petiolum  i — | poll,  longum  crassum  attenuata,  breve  et  obtuse  acuminata, 
integerrima,  5 — 6 poll,  longa,  coriaeea,  lsevissima  et  lucida  ; flores...  ; pedun- 
culi  fructigeri  crassissimi  et  simplices,  1 — 2 poll,  longi,  glabri,  ex  axillis 
foliorum  superiorum  orientes  v.  in  ramulis  crassis  terminales  ; fructus  magis 
minusve  globosi,  cerasi  majoris  magnitudine,  glabri,  calycis  limbo  coronati. 
— Begu. 

COMBBETA  CEAE. 

61.  CoMBRETUM  TETRAGONOCARPCM,  nov.  Sp. 

Erutex  scandens  glaber  ; folia  petiolo  crasso  lin.  longo  suffulta,  oblonga 
ad  elliptico-oblonga,  obtusa  v.  subretusa,  cliartacea,  utrinque  conspicue 
nervosa  et  reticulata,  glabra,  3 — 5 poll,  longa  ; spicse  robust®,  fulvo-villo- 
sse,  solitariae,  foliis  breviores  v.  sequilongse,  axillares  v.  in  paniculas  termi- 
nales braebiatas  depauperatas  dispositse  ; flores  parvi,  albidi,  bracteola  parva 
subulata  villosa  sustenti  ; calyx  cupulari-infundibuliformis  cum  tubo  ovali 
brevi  ferrugineo-villosulus  ; limbus  intus  dense  villosus,  extus  pubescens  et 
lepidotus,  4-dentatus,  dentibus  brevibus  acutis  ; petala  minuta  ; fructus 
pollicem  longi  v.  longiores,  glabri,  pallide  brunnei,  elliptico-ovati,  4-angu- 
lati,  angulis  crassis  coriaceis  et  sub-alato-prominentibus,  nucis  diametro 
multo  angustioribus. — Begu. 
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MELA  STOMA  CEAi. 

62.  Memecylov  eeegaks,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  glaberrimus  ramulis  sub  4-alatis  v.  lineis  4 decurrentibus  magis 
minusve  obsolete  elevatis  notatis  ; folia  oblonga  ad  ovato-oblonga,  basi  in 
petiolum  2 — 3 lin.  longum  attenuata,  obtusa  v.  subretusa,  3 — 4 poll,  longa, 
coriacea,  nervis  lateralibus  teneris  in  statu  juvenili  tantum  visibilibus,  gla- 
bra ; flores  azurei,  pedicellis  2 — 3 lin.  longis  suflfulti,  cymam  umbelliformem 
simplicem  vel  tricbotomam  pedunculo  } — } poll,  longo  acute  tetragono 
suffultam  efformantes,  et  bin®  v.  solitari®  ex  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  folio- 
rum  delapsorum  eicatricibus  orientes  ; ramilicationes  brevissim®  v.  sub- 
reduct® ; calyx  lsevis,  1£  lin.  fere  in  diametro,  parte  adnata  hemispherica 
parva,  limbus  latus  et  explanatus,  undulatus  et  obsolete  lobatus,  intus  radia- 
to-plicatus,  plicis  subnerviformibus  ; petala,  baccse  &c.  desiderantur.- — Anda- 
mans. 

63.  Memecylox  peteciirum,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  glaberrimus  ramulis  sub-teretibus  ; folia  larga,  sessilia,  lato 
ovato-oblonga,  basi  rotundata  v.  suboordata,  obtusa  v.  paulo  obtuse  pro- 
ducta  et  subretusa,  5 — 6 poll,  longa,  crasse  coriacea,  nervis  venisve  haud 
visibilibus,  glabra,  supra  lucida  ; flores  azurei,  pedicellis  ^ — 2}  lin.  longis 
teretibus,  depauperato-umbellulati,  cymam  ampliusculam  pedunculo  com- 
presso  4-gono  | — 1 poll,  longo  suffultam  formantes,  vulgo  tern®  v.  4-nse 
supra  foliorum  delapsorum  eicatricibus  orientes  ; bracte®  distinct®,  ovato- 
laneeolat®,  aeutse  ; calyx  campanulatus,  c.  1 lin.  in  diametro,  lasvis,  lim- 
bus truncatus,  intus  radiato-plicatus  ; petala,  baccse  etc.  desunt. — Andamans. 

LYTIIBABIE2E. 

64.  Lageestecemia  htpoeeuca,  Kurz  in  And.  Eep.  1868,  Append, 

p.  VIII. 

Arbor  vasta  60 — 70  pedalis  glaberrima  ; folia  lanceolata  ad  ovato-lan- 
ceolata,  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  decurrentia,  acuminata,  integra  v.  undulata, 
chartacea,  6 — 8 poll,  longa,  subtus  albido-glauca  ; flores  mediocres,  1 — 1} 
poll,  in  diametro,  lilaeini,  pedicellis  articulatis  albido-puberis  instructi,  soli- 
tarii  v.  in  cymas  depauperatas  breve  pedunculatas  minute  canescenti-pube- 
ras  collecti  et  paniculam  elongatam  tcrminalem  formantes  ; calyx  in  alabas- 
tro  turbiuatus,  pubescentia  subvelutina  miriuta  albescens,  sulcato  10-cos- 
tatus, costis  altornantibus  in  5 lobos  triangulares  minute  mueronatos  excur- 
rentibus  ; petala  oblonga,  undulata,  £ poll,  longa  ; capsula  oblonga,  mucro- 
nata,  lign®,  e.  | poll,  longa. — Andamans. 

65.  Laoeestecemia  calycitlata,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  vasta,  60 — 70  pedalis,  novellis  tomentosis  ; folia  oblonga,  acu- 
minata, basi  insequali  rotundata  et  in  petiolum  brevem  subdecurrentia, 
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5—7  poll,  louga,  subeoriaoea,  supra  glabra  et  minute  reticulata,  subtus 
puberula  ct  inter  nerves  prominentes  erasse  reticulata;  flores...  ; panieube 
ferrugineo  v.  fulvo-tomentosae,  terminales,  e racemis  longioribus  v.  brevior- 
ibus  composite  ; calyx  fructigerus  eupulari-eampanulatus,  capsulam  arete 
amplectens,  2 2$  lin.  altus,  teres,  absque  costis  v.  sulcis  dense  ferrugineo- 

tomentosus,  pedicello  brevissimo  crasso  instructus,  6-lobatus,  lobis  brevibus 
ti  iangularibus  reflexis  planis  acutis  ; capsula  oblonga,  mucronulata,  lucida, 
Pro  i § parte  e calyce  protrusa,  6-locularis  et  -valvis,  3 — 4j  lin.  longa. 
— Martaban. 

SAMTDA  CBM. 

60.  Homaiittji  minutifloeum,  nov.  sp. 

Aiboi  glabra  ; folia  oblonga,  petiolo  3 — 4 lin.  longo  crasso,  obtuse 
apiculata,  3 — 5 poll,  longa,  grosse  crenata,  tenuiter  coriacea,  glabra  ; flores 
minuti,  % lin.  cire.  in  diametro,  pedicellis  brevibus  filiformibus  glabris  in- 
structi,  fasciculati,  racemos  solitarios  v.  binos  axillares  simplices  v.  parce 
ramosos  glabros  formantes  ; calyx  glaber,  segmentis  oblongo-linearibus 
villoso-ciliatis  ; filamenta  gracillima,  singula  petalis  opposita .—Martaban  ? 

CUCURBlTACEsE. 

67.  Tbichosanthes  macbosiphon,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  volubilis  parce  et  minute  puberula  ; folia  cordato-ovata,  petiolo 
la  2 pollicari  puberulo,  6 — 8 poll,  longa,  basi  sinuato-cordata,  obsolete 
remote  repando-dentata,  siepius  in  lobos  2 laterales  acuminatos  producta, 
acuminatissima,  herbacea,  glabra,  subtus  sparse  et  minute  puberula  ; flores 
masculi  desunt  ; feminei  solitarii,  axillares,  pedicello  puberulo  brevi  in- 
stiucti  ; calyx  puberulus,  supra  ovario  in  tubum  1 k poll,  longum  gracilem 
attymuatus,  dentes  lineari-subulati,  puberuli  ; petala  fimbriata.-  Tenasserim. 

BEGONIA  CEJE. 

68.  Begonia  flaccidissima,  nov.  sp. 

Herbula  flaccidissima  tenora  caulescens,  4 — 5 pollicaris,  minute  et  spar- 
se pubescens  ; folia  alterna,  cordato-orbicularia,  obtusa,  petiolo  2—3  poll, 
longo  gracili  sparse  pubescente,  c.  2 poll,  longa  et  lata,  grosse  crenato-den- 
tata  et  sublobata,  tenerrime  membranacea  et  flaccida,  utrinque  pilis  minutis 
teneris  adspersa  ; stipulie  oblongse,  hyalime,  obtusie,  c.  2 lin.  longa;  ; 
flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  eapillaribus  instructi,  cymas  dicliotomo-ramosas 
sparse  ct  minute  pubeseentes  pedunculo  petioli  dimidio  longitudine  axillari 
giacili  suflultas  lormantes  ; bractea?  minuta?,  lin  cares  ; sepala  in  maribus 
r°tundato-ovata,  c.  2 i lin.  longa  ; petala  nulla  ; perianthii  lobi  fl.  femin. 

4,  sepalis  subconformia  ; stamina  numcrosa,  subobovata,  filamenta  usque  ad 
medium  fere  in  columuam  brevem  gracilem  connata  ; styli  2,  a basi  liberi, 
apice  in  laminam  concavam  semilunatam  stigmatifero-marginatam  dilatati ; 
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ovarium  sparse  et  crispato-pilosum,  2-loculare,  ovatum,  acuminatum  ; cap- 
suite.  . . . — Tenasserim. 


UMBFLLIFEBJE. 

69.  PiMPiifELLA  Paeishiaata,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  bumilis  1 — 2 pedalis  pilis  brevibus  adspersa  ; folia  ternatisecta, 
petiolo  basi  vaginante,  foliola  cordato-ovata,  magis  minusve  3-  lobata,  acu- 
minata, grosse  duplicato-serrata,  3 — 3i  poll,  longa,  pilis  brevibus  albis 
adspersa,  foliola  lateralia  petiolulo  subpollieari,  medianum  petiolulo  sub  2 — 
pollicari  suffulta,  folia  superiora  sensim  minora,  integra  et  supra  petiolum 
vaginantem  sessilia  ; llores  albi,  pedieellis  2 lin.  longis  strictis  puberulis  inserti, 
involucellato  umbellulati,  umbellam  involucratam  compositam  fonuantes  ; 
involucri  ot  involucelli  foliola  linearia,  longa,  et  ssepius  apicem  versus  in 
dentes  2 laterales  producta  ; fruetus.... — Tenasserim. 

70.  HeBACLEUM  liAEMAXICUM,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  robusta  annua  4 — 6 pedalis,  caulibus  liirsutis  ; folia  caulina 
superiora  ternatipinnata,  foliola  lateralia  ovato-lanceolata,  sessilia,  grosse 
serrata  et  ssepe  in  lobum  lateralem  producta,  foliolo  terminali  petiolato 
decurrenti  3-lobo  serrato-lobato  ; involucri  foliola  linearia,  brevia  ; meri- 
carpia  3 lin.  eirciter  longa,  elliptico-oblonga,  lato-marginata. — Pegu. 

I OP  ANT II A GFjK 

71.  Lobanthus  iiypoo laughs,  nov.  sp. 

Frutcx  parasiticus  glaberrimus  ; folia  opposita  v.  subopposita,  lanceolata 
ad  elliptico-lanceolata,  in  petiolum  brevem  attenuata,  magis  minusve  acu- 
minata, integra,  2| — 3 poll,  longa,  coriacea,  nervis  lateralibus  vix  conspicuis, 
glabra,  subtus  glauea ; llores  — 1|-  poll,  longi  glabri,  pulcherrime  coccinei, 
pedieellis  2 lin.  longis  instrueti,  geminatim  v.  ternatim  pedunculis  brevibus 
glabris  sulfulti  et  fascicules  2 v.  plures  axillares  formantos  ; bractea  et  brac- 
teolse  2 parvas,  triangulari-ovatffi,  basi  unitee ; calyx  glaber,  cylindricus, 
limbo  integro  truncato  ; corolla  glabra,  tubo  curvulo  et  leviter  ampliato, 
limbo  profunde  6-fido,  lobis  linearibus  reflexis  ; stamina  6 ; antlierse  linea- 
res  ; filamenta  stylusque  gracillimus,  filiformis,  glabri  ; baccae.... — Martaban. 

72.  G in  a lloa  Axdamaxica,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  parasiticus  glaberrimus  ramis  dicbotomo-ramosis  ; folia  oppo- 
sita, obovalia  ad  ovali-oblonga,  basi  subobliqua  in  petiolum  brovissimum 
crassum  planum  contracts,  apico  rotundata,  integra,  subundulata,  crasse  co- 
riacea, nervis  3 — 5 in  sicco  vix  conspicuis,  If — 2 poll,  longa,  glabra  ; flores 
ininuti,  dioici  ? sessiles,  terni  v.  .quatemi  (v.  plures  f ) separatim  in  rbacbidis 
crassse  genieulis  dilatatis  cpasi  involucrantibus  iinmersi ; spicte  1 — 4 polli- 
cares,  robusti,  glabri,  e fureationibus  ramorum  orientcs,  v.  tcrminales  ; calycis 
limbus  obsolctus  v.  nullus  ? ; petala  3,  minuta,  3-angularia,  conniventia  ? ; 
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stigma  ohsolete  conieurn,  parvum  ; bacc®  immaturae  elongato-ovat®,  las- 
ses, truncat®  v.  petalis  diutius  persistentibus  coronatae. — Andamans. 


RUB  I ACE, E. 

73.  Wenbiandia  glomerui.ata,  nov.  sp. 

Ai’bor  v.  frutex  ? novellis  indistincte  puberulis  ; stipulae  foliaceae,  cor- 
datae  ; folia  lineari-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  in  petiolum  brevissimum  1 — 3 
lin.  longum  puberulum  attenuata,  longe  acuminata,  3 — 4 poll,  longa,  in- 
tegra,  membranacea,  glabra,  subtus  secus  costam  minute  adpresse  pubes- 
centia  ; flores...  sessiles,  in  fasciculos  breve  pednnculatos  congregati  et  pani- 
culam  terminalem  parce  pubescentem  brachiatam  formantes  ; calyx  fructi- 
ger  adpresse  pubescens,  deutibus  li neari-lanceolatia  apparenter  tubo  lon- 
gioribus  ; capsul®  globos®,  lineam  vix  long®,  pubescentes. — Tenasserim.  ‘ 

74.  Wendlandia  scabba,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  seabro-pubescens  ; stipule  cordato-reniformes,  semiamplexi- 
caules  ; folia  obovato-elliptica  ad  elliptica,  basi  acuta  v.  acuminata,  petiolo 
i — I longo  brevi  pubescente  instructa,  breve  et  obtuse  acuminata,  3 — 4 
poll,  longa,  Integra,  membranacea,  utrinque  scabro-puberula  ; flores  minuti, 
albi,  sessiles,  in  spiculas  congregati  et  paniculam  amplam  puberulam  bra- 
chiatam terminalem  formantes  ; calyx  adpresse  hispidus,  semilineam  vix 
longus,  dentibus  parvis,  3 angulari-acutis  ; corolla  glabra,  1 — L j lin.  longa, 
lobis  brevibus  , capsul®  globos®,  lin.  in  diametro,  minute  adpresse  his- 
pid®.— Am. 

75.  Aesostemma  sonebieoides,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  annua  succulenta  cauli  simplici  apice  folioso  plus  minusve  villo- 
sulo  , lolia  subvertieillata,  ovata  ad  subcordata,  petiolo  brevissimo  crasso 
villoso,  1 — 2 j poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  obtusiuseula,  utrinque  pilis  brevibus  albis 
adspersa  et  subtus  seous  nervos  pubeseentia  ; flores  parvi,  pallide  rosei  v. 
albi,  pedicello  lineari  villoso  instructi,  umbellam  parvam  villosam  v.  cymam 
umbellatam  pedunculo  1 — ,j-  pollicari  villoso  terminali  sustentam  formantes 
v.  rarissime  solitarii  v.  subsolitarii  ; bracte®  vulgo  majuscule,  2— 4-nae  in- 
volucre specialia  efformantes  ; calyx  villoso-pubescens,  3 lobus,  lobis  lato- 
triangularibus  ; corolla  subcampanulata,  3-loba,  lobis  lineam  tantum  longis  j 
anther®  oblong®,  obtus®. — Pegu  ; Andamans. 

76.  Spibadiciis  bifida,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  annua  erecta  parce  ramosa  1 — 1 i pedalis,  caulibus  puberulis  ; 
folia  obovato-lanceolata,  basi  cuneata  et  in  petiolum  i — ^ pollicarem  magis 
minusve  pubescentem  decurrentia,  2 — 5 poll,  longa,  breve  acuminata,  in- 
tegra  membranacea,  glabra  v.  subtus  secus  nervos  puberula  ; flores  minuti, 
albi,  sessiles,  in  spicas  longiores  v.  breviores  bilidas  collecti  et  in  paniculam 
plus  minusve  puberulam  elongatam  terminalem  dispositi  ; capsul®  globoso- 
2-  lob®,  lin.  circiter  in  diametro. — Martaban. 
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77.  Ophioehiza  GiuctLis,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  annua,  erecta,  simplex  j — 1 pedalis,  glaberrima  ; folia  oblongo- 
lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  basi  acuminata,  petiolo  gracili  i — 1 poll,  longo, 
longe  acuminata,  3 — 5 poll,  longa,  integra,  membranacea,  glaberrima,  sub- 
tus  pallida  ; flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  brevissimis  instructi  et  sessiles,  spi- 
cam  secundam  bifidam  form  antes  et  in  cymam  longe  pedunculatam  termi- 
nalem  glaberrimam  gracilem  dispositi  ; bracte®  et  braeteol®  lineari-subu- 
lat®,  parv®  ; corolla  glabra,  tubo  circa  3-  lineari,  lobis  obtusis, — Tenasserim. 

78.  IIedqotis  Andamantca,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  annua  subsimplex  v.  ramosa  erecta,  j — 1 pedalis,  ramis  minute 
puberulis  ; stipule  lat®,  apice  longifimbriat®,  puberal®  ; folia  variabilia, 
ovata  ad  oblonga  et  obovata,  basi  acuta  v.  in  petiolum  1 — 3 lin.  longum 
puberulum  attenuata,  membranacea,  1 — 2 poll,  longa,  obtusa  v.  subobtusa, 
saepius  cum  mucrone,  integra  v.  undulata,  subtus  secus  nervos  minute  pu- 
berula  ; flores  parvi,  albi,  subsessiles,  glomerati  ; capitula  pedunculo  longo, 
solitaria,  v.  vulgo  in  cymam  laxam  tricbotomam  puberulam  disposita,  axil- 
laria  et  terminalia  ; calyx  subglaber,  lobis  linearibus  lineam  fere  longis  et 
calycis  tubo  longioribus  ; capsule  compresso-didym®,  semiorbilucares,  circ. 
2 lin.  in  diametro,  pilis  adpressis  minutis  adspers®,  carinis  4 nonnunquam 
subuliformibus  notat®  et  calycis  lobis  lanceolatis  longis  coronat®. — An- 
damans. 

79.  W FTiTMf A GIOMEBIFLOEA,  nOV.  Sp. 

Arbuscula  20 — 30  pedalis,  glabra  v.  gommis  pubeseentibus  ; stipul® 
eaducse  ; folia  obovato-lanceolata  ad  elliptieo-lanceolata,  basi  acuminata, 
petiolo  2 — 4 lin.  longo  glabro,  3 — 4 poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  apiculata,  integra, 
crasse  membranacea,  glabra,  crassinervia  ; flores  subsessiles,  in  cymam  ter- 
minalem  subsessilem pubescentem  conglomerati ; calyx  pubescens  ; corolla...  ; 
baccaa  atr®,  globos®  v.  ovoide®,  pisi  minoris  magnitudine,  laves,  basi  caly- 
cis limbi  coronat®,  pedicello  lineam  circiter  longo  suffult®. — Pegu. 

80.  Gaedehia  ebytheoclada,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  rigida  15 — 25  pedalis,  trunco  ramisque  lateritiis  et  spinis 
oppositis  (ramulis  reductis)  armatis,  novellis  pubeseentibus  ; stipule  cadu- 
cissimse  ; folia  obovato-  ad  cuneato-obovata,  basi  swpius  in»quali  in  petiolum 
a — 1 poll,  longum  pubescentem  deeurrontia,  4 — 6 poll,  longa,  obtusa,  integra 
v.  subintegra,  membranacea,  utrinque  (pnesertim  subtus)  pubescentia ; flores 
viridiusculi,  dimorphi,  fertiles  in  individuis  iisdem  v.  separatis  solitarii,  sessiles 
v.  subsessiles,  apicibus  ramorum  abbreviatorum  crassorum  terminantes,  fl.  ber- 
maphrodito-steriles  pedicellis  longis  gracilibus  pubeseentibus  instructi,  fasci- 
culos  sessiles  v.  breviter  pedunculatos  terminates  v.  subaxillares  formantes  ; 
calyx  pubescens,  tubo  in  fl.  fertilibus  magis  evoluto,  lobis  foliaceis,  obovatis, 
4 — 6 lin.  longis  ; corolla  pubescens,  tubo  brevi  amplo  ; »bacc®  florum  fer- 
tilium  sessiles,  ovi  anatis  magnitudine,  ovoide®,  scabreseentes,  bruunese  ob- 
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solete-costat®  ; oaj  11.  sterilium  pedunculo  1 \ — 2 poll,  longo  stricto  brunneo- 
pubescente  s n f 1 1 1 ; . cerasi  minoris  magnitudine,  magis  minus  ve  globosae, 
calycis  limbo  rnagno  foliaceo  coronatse. — Ava,  Pegu.  &c. 

81.  Gardenia  dasycabpa,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  rigida  spinis  oppositis  longis  strictis  armata,  12—15  pedalis, 
novellis  villoso-pubescentibus  ; stipulae  deciduas  ; folia  obovato-oblonga,  basi 
acuta  v.  acuminata,  petiolo  1—2  lin.  longo  instrueta,  1—2  poll,  longa,  In- 
tegra, obtusa  v.  acuta,  coriacea,  supra  rctrorse  puberula,  subtus  adpresse 
villoso-pubescentia  ; flores...8essiles,  solitarii  e ramulorum  crassorum  verru- 
ciformium  apicibus  ; baec®  globos®,  corticosse,  pomini  mayoris  magnitudine, 
calycis  limbo  tubulari  coronatse. — Prome,  Tcnasserim. 

82.  Gardenia  hygrophiia,  nov.  sp. 

Fruticulus  1 3 pedalis,  ramis  ssepius  diffusis,  glaberrimus  ; stipulse 

connatae,  glabrae  v.  sparse  hirsutae  ; folia  obovata  ad  obovato-  et  elliptico- 
oblonga,  basi  acuta,  petiolo  2 — 3 lin.  longo  gracili,  obtusa  v.  acuta,  2 — 21- 
poll.  longa,  integra,  membranaeea,  supra  lucida,  glabra  ; flores  mediocres, 
albi,  iu  sicco  nigrcscentia,  subsessiles,  solitarii  ex  apicibus  ramulorum  v.  in 
eorum  furcatiouibus  ; calyx  glaber  v.  parco  adpresse  pubescens,  4 lin.  fere 
longus,  limbo  campanulato,  5-fido,  lobis  lincari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  sparse 
eiliatis;  corolla  lineam  circiter  longa,  subirregulari-campanulato-infundi- 
buliformis,  lobis  insequalibus  c.  \ poll,  longis  ; bacc;e — Pegu , Siam. 

83.  Gardenia  pulcherrima,  nov.  sp. 

Aidior  30  35  pedalis,  glabra  ; stipulie  lato-triangulares,liberse  v.  sub- 
liberse  ; folia  lato-  ad  oblongo-lanceolata  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  basi  acuta, 
petiolo  crasso  3 4 lin.  longo,  3 — 5 poll,  longa,  breve  acuminata,  integra, 

coriacea,  glaberrima,  subtus  in  nervorum  axillis  glandulosa  ; flores  magni 
ct  speciosi,  pedicello  2 — 3 lin.  longo  bracteato  tomentoso  instructi,  terni 
v.  plurcs  cymam  breve  pedunculatam  fulvescente  tomentosam  in  ramulorum 
furcationibus  v.  pseudo-axillarem  formantes  ; calyx  c.  3— 3J  lin.  longus, 
tomentosus,  limbo  amplo  5-dentato,  dentibus  ovatis  acutis  ; corolla  glabra, 
alba,  intus  in  (undo  roseo-punctata,  1J-  poll,  longa,  v.  paullo  longior,  supra 
tubo  brevissimo  ventricoso-efllata  ; baccae  globes®,  aurantii  minoris  magni- 
tudine, corticosse  et  scabr®,  brunnese,  calycis  limbo  coronatse. — Andamans. 

84.  Acranthera  dnifloea,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perenuis  4 — 6 poll,  alta  v.  altior,  parce  pubescens  ; folia  ovalia 
ad  ovali-lancoolata,  basin  obtusam  v.  rotundatam  versus  attenuata,  petiolo 
gracili  pubesceute  suffulta  v.  superiora  subscssilia,  1 — L i poll,  longa,  meni- 
branacea,  obtusiuscula  v.  acuta,  integra,  supra  parce  adpresse  hirsuta,  sub- 
tus secus  nervos  spai’se  pubescentia  ; flores  majuseuli,  albi,  solitarii,  sessiles 
v.  subsessiles,  terminates  ; calyx  fulvo-adpresse-hirsutus,  tubo  2 lin.  fere 
longo,  lobis  linearibus,  2 — 2.V  lin.  longis  ; corolla  hypocraterimorpha,  tubo 
pollicem  fere  longo,  adpresse  pubescento,  lobis  dimidio  longis  elliptico-ovatis 
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acutis  ; stylus  profunde  bifidus  ; baccaj  ellipticfe,  pisi  magnitudine,  hirsu- 
tissimas,  calycis  lobisdinearibus  terminate. — Tenasserim. 

85.  Ubophthttm  bilocular®,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  25 — 30  pedalis,  glabra  ; stipulso  e basi  lata  subulato-acuminatse. 
parce  adpresse  pubescentes  ; folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lato-lanceolata,  basi 
acuminata,  petiolo  1 — 2 lin.  longo  suffulta,  obtuse  acuminata,  4 — 5 poll, 
longa,  integra,  ebartaeea,  glabra ; llores  minuti,  sessiles,  in  fasciculos  parvos 
axillares  collecti  ; calyx  (in  alabastro)  truncatus,  minute  puberulus  ; baccse 
globosse,  aurantiacae,  pisi  minoris  magnitudine,  obsolete  bilobse,  calycis  limbo 
brevi  coronatse,  2-loculares  ; semina  in  loculo  singulo  3 — 4,  nigra,  majuscula, 
placentae  eentrali  medio  aflixa. — Martaban. 

86.  MORTNDA  LEIANTHA,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  ? scabrido-pubescens  ; stipulse  ovato-lanceolatse,  acuminatse, 
scabrse  ; folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  basi  acuta  v.  acuminata,  petio- 
lo scabro  1 — 11  poll,  longo  sulfulta,  5 — 8 poll,  longa,  acuminata,  integra  v. 
sub  integra,  ehartacea,  utrinque  prsesertim  subtus  scabrido  et  parce  pubes- 
centia  ; flores  albi,  majusculi,  sessiles,  in  capitula  parva  oblonga  pedunculata 
solitaria  v.  pluria  ex  axillis  foliorum  superiorum  orientia  v.  terminalia  con- 
glomerati  ; calyx  truncatus  ; corolla  hypocraterimorpha,  glabra,  fauce  gla- 
bra, tubo  gracili  £ poll,  circiter  longo,  lobis  ovato-lanceolatis  ; baccse 

— Tenasserim. 

87.  MoiumtA  wallichii,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  ? , glaberrima  ; stipulse...  ; folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  ob- 
longo-linearia,  utrinque  acuminata,  petiolo  1 — li  poll,  longo,  3 — 5 poll,  lon- 
ga,.integra,  crasse  membranacea,  glabra,  subtus  pallida  ; flores  parviusculi, 
albi,  terni  v.  quaterni  in  capitula  parva  cymam  terminalem  glabram  stricte 
pedunculatam  formantia  collecti  ; calyx  truncatus  ; corolla  glabra,  tubo  (in 
alabastro)  \ poll,  longo,  lobis  sequilongis,  oblongo-linearibus  obtusiusculis. 
— Tenasserim. 

88.  PsiLOBTUM  CAPILLABE,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  20—25  pedalis,  glaberrima,  lucida  ; stipulse  acuminatae,  ri- 
gidse ; folia  variabilia,  iis  Pavettce  parviflorce  similia,  lanceolata  ad  oblongo- 
lanceolata  et  elliptieo-oblonga,  basi  acuta,  petiolo  brevissimo  1 — 3 lin.  longo 
suffulta  v.  subsessilia,  magis  minusve  acuminata  v.  subobtusa,  3 — 5 poll, 
longa,  integra  v.  undulata,  rigide  sed  tenui  coriacea,  utrinque  lsevia  et  luci- 
da ; flores  parvi,  albidi,  sessiles  v.  subsessiles,  pauci  v.  numerosi  in  capi- 
tulum  parvum  basi  bracteis  paucis  lineari-subulatis  rigidis  involucratum 
peduneulatum  congregati ; pedunculi  axillares  v.  supra-axillares,  solitarii, 
strict!,  graciles  v.  capillares,  1 — 2 poll,  longi,  sursum  sensim  incrassati  ; 
calyx  lineam  circiter  in  diametro,  cupularis,  4-dentatus,  dentibus  triangu- 
laribus  ciliolatis  ; corolla  brevis,  hypocraterimorpha,  fauce  dense  villosa, 
tubo  I-?  lin.  circiter  longo  ; baccfc — Pegu  ; Martaban  ; Tenasserim. 

39 
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89.  Vattgitebta  pitbescens,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  decidua,  20 — 25  podalis,  pubescens,  spinis  oppositis  rectis  ar- 
mata  ; is  ti  pul  to  subulat®,  pubescentes  ; folia  ovata  ad  elliptico-lanceolata, 
basi  acuta  v.  cuneata,  petiolo  2 — 3 lin.  longo  pubescente,  breviter  acuminata 
v.  acuta,  2 — 3 poll,  longa,  integra,  membranacea,  supera  breve  et  scabrido- 
subtus  molli-pubesceutia  ; flores  parvi,  viridiusculi,  pedicellis  2 — 3 lin.  longis 
pubescentibus,  in  cymulas  v.  fasciculos  e ramulis  reductis  verrucil'ormibus  v. 
ex  foliorum  axillis  ortos  dispositi  ; calyx  pubescens,  lobis  linearibus  ; co- 
rolla pubescens ; stigma  capitatum  ; baccse  cerasi  minoris  maguitudine, 
1 — I poll,  crassse,  laves,  lutescetites,  pyrer.as  5- — 4 osseas  monospermas  con- 
tinentes. — Parma. 

90.  Cantu nm  geacilipes,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  inermis,  ramulis  parce  pubescentibus  ; stipulte  ovata,  subu- 
lato-acuminatse,  adpresse  fulvo-pubescentes  ; folia  ovato-oblonga  ad  oblongo- 
lanceolata,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa,  petiolo  tenui  1 — 2 lin.  longe  pubescente 
sufiulta,  2 — 4 poll,  longa,  integra,  acuminata,  membranacea,  nervis  fulvo  et 
tenui  pubescentibus  exceptis  glabra  ; flores  parvi,  pedicellis  | — f poll,  longis 
capillaribus  sparse  adpresse  pubescentibus  instructi,  solitarii  v.  gemini,  e 
ramulis  abbreviatis  lateralibus  orientes  5 calyx  glaber,  bemispbajricus,  £ lin. 
longus,  dentibus  3-angularibus  ; corolla...  ; drupse  didymo-reniformes,  apice 
siiiuatso,  compressiuscula),  lseves,  pyrenas  2,  (v.  abortu  1)  obsolete  rugoso- 
tuberculatas  dorso  rotmidatas  includentes. — Andamans. 

91.  Gynochthodes  macboph  v’lla,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  scarldens,  glaber,  partibus  omnibus  in  sicco  nigrescentibus  ; 
stipulae  geminatse  et  breves,  truncatse ; folia  elliptica  ad  elliptico-oblonga, 
basi  acuta,  petiolo  semipollicari  sustenta,  magis  minusve  obtusiuscule  apicu- 
lata,  3 — 5 poll,  longa,  integra,  pergamacea,  glabra,  subtus  in  axillis  nervorum 
fimbriato-glandulosa  ; flores  parvi,  pedicello  crasso  2 — 3 lin.  longo  sustenti, 
4 — 5-ni  in  pedunculo  verruciformi  breve  bracteato  fasciculati  ; calyx  lineam 
circiter  longus,  glaber,  tubo  subgloboso,  limbus  tnmeatus,  cyatbiformis,  tubi 
longitudinis  ; corolla  &c.  ignota. — Andamans. 

92.  Psyctiotbia  Helfeiuana,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  fulvo-  v.  brunneo-hirsutus  ; stipulte  lanceolatae,  acuminatte,  fere  ad 
basin  bifidte,  dense  adpresse  ferrugiueo-hirsutae  ; folia  lanceolata,  utrinque  ac- 
euminata,  petiolo  adpresse  brunneo-hirsuto  — 1 pollicari  sustenta,  3 — 4-| 
poll,  longa,  integra,  membranacea,  utrinque  breve-hirsuta  ; flores  minuti,  vire- 
scenti  albidi,  sessiles,  in  capitulas  densas  breve  pedunculatas  congregati  et  cy- 
mam  compactiusculam  v.  laxam  triehotomam  ferrugineo-hirsutam  termi- 
nalem  (et  axillarem  ?)  formantes  ; calyx  brunneo-birsutus,  lineam  circiter 
longus,  dentibus  lanceolatis  ; corolla  glabra,  fauce  barbata,  tubus  lineam  fere 
longus,  lobi  tubi  longitudinis  ; baccse  ovales,  calycis  limbo  hirsute  coronat* 
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pisi  magnitudine,  sparse  hirsut®,  aurantiaese  ; pyrene  cariuato-triangulares  j 
albumen  sequum. — Tenasserim  or  Andamans.  (?) 

93.  PsrCHOTBIA  MONTTCORA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  bumilis  1 — 3 pedalis  glaber  ; stipule  bifid®,  lanceolat®  v.  a basi 
lata  acuminate,  decidua! ; folia  lanceolate  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  utrinque  acu- 
minata, pctiolo  — 1 pollicari,  4 — 6 poll,  longa,  integra,  crasse  membranacea, 
glabra,  paullulo  glaucescentia  ; ilores  parvi,  albi,  sessiles,  in  capitula  3 breve 
pedunculata  v.  subsessilia  bracteata  dense  congregati  et  cymatn  depaupe- 
ratam  pedunculo  erasso  s®pius  villosido  J — 11  pollicari  suflultam  termi- 
nalem  v.  e ramulorum  furcationibus  orientem  formantes  ; calyx  lineam  cireiter 
longus,  glaber  v.  obsolete  pubescenti-ciliatus,  5-fidus,  lobis  lanceolatis  subu- 
lato-acuminatis  ; corolla  glabra,  finite  villosa,  tubus  lineam  cireiter  longus, 
lobi  tubi  longitudinis  ; baccse  oblongae,  pisi  magnitudine,  rubrae,  lucid®, 
calycis  limbo  coronal  ;e  ; pyrense  longitudinaliter  sulcat®  et  costatse  (costis 
3 — 4)  ; albumen  epurie  ruminatum. — Martaban,  Tenasserim. 

94.  PSYCIIOTIUA  VIHIDISSIMA,  nov.  Sp. 

Fruticulus  11 — 2 pedalis  glaberrimus  ; stipulm  verosimiliter  lato-  et  bre- 
ve triangulares,  valde  deciduae  ; folia  ovato-oblonga  ad  elliptico-lanceolata, 
basi  cuneata  in  petiolum  subgracilem  I — 1)  poll,  longum  decurrentia, 
magis  minusve  acuminata,  4 — 7 poll,  longa,  integra,  tenere  mombanacea  et 
flaccida,  glabra,  viridia  ; Ilores  parvi,  albidi,  pedicello  erasso  c.  lin.  longo 
suffulti  cymam  corymbiformem  trichotomam  breve  Q — 1 poll.)  peduncu- 
latam  glaberrimam  terminalem  formantes  ; calyx  glaber,  brevissimus,  obso- 
lete dentatus  ; corolla  fauce barbata,  tubo  amplo  infundibuliformi  lin.  longo  v. 
paullo  lorigiore,  lobis  paullo  brevioribus  ; baccse.... — Martaban,  Tenasserim. 

95.  PsVCIlOTRIA  CALOCABPA,  nov.  sp. 

Suffrutex  1 — l .V  pedalis  subherbaceus,  rhizomate  repente,  ramulis  juni- 
oribus  magis  minusve  crispulo-puberulis  ; stipulaj  bifid®,  e basi  latiori  subu- 
lato-acuminatcrj  et  ssepius  apicibus  brunnescenti-pubescentes  ; folia  oblonga 
et  ovata  ad  ovato-oblonga,  basi  acuta,  petiolo  erasso  crispo-tomentosulo 
suffulta,  acuta  ad  acuminata,  3 — 7 poll,  longa,  integra,  pergamacca,  glabra  v. 
vulgo  subtus  secus  nervos  indistincte  puberula  ; floras  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis 
brevissimis  crassis,  cymam  breve  (- j poll.)  pedunculatam  contractiusculam 
ereetam  v.  nonnunquam  nutantem  tomentellam  terminalem  v.  spurie  axil- 
larem  efibrmantes  ; calyx  lineam  fere  longus,  4-fidus,  lobis  lanceolatis  ob- 
tusis  viridibus  ; corolla  intus  albo-villosa,  tubus  calycis  segmentorum  longi- 
tudine,  limbi  lobi  breves,  oblongi,  obtusiusculi  ; bacc®  calycis  lobis  con- 
spicuis  coronatas,  elliptic®,  pisi  magnitudine,  lucid®,  coccineas  ; semina  mem- 
brana  alba  tenui  tantum  induta,  plano-convexa,  fievia  ; albumen  sequum. 
. — Begu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim. 

9(>.  Ixora  (Pavetta)  compaotifloea,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ? glaber  ; stipul®  breve  ovat®,  acut®  ; folia  elliptica  ad  lato- 
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lanceolata,  basi  cuneata  in  petiolum  i | polliearein  crassum  attenuata, 
longiuseule  acuminata,  3 — 5 poll,  longa,  integra,  subpergamacea,  glaberrima, 
in  sicco  nigrescentia  ; flores  parvi,  sessiles  v.  subsessiles,  capitulum  densum 
circiter  pollicem  crassum  involucratam  terminalem  v.  spurie  lateralem  for- 
mantes  ; involucri  braetere  parvre  et  inconspicua;,  lato-ovat®,  imbricatse  ; 
calyx  lineam  circiter  longus,  glaber,  dentibus  oblongis  obtusis  semilinealibus; 
corolla  glabra,  tubo  3 lin.  tan  turn  longo,'  ampliuscula,  lobi  oblongi,  obtusi, 
tubi  longitudinis  ; baccse. — Tenasserim. 

97.  Ixora  (Pextadu’m)  Helff.m,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ? glaber ; stipulas  lato-ovat*,  acuminata;,  glabrae  ; folia  oblon- 
go-lanceolata,  utrinque  acuminata,  petiolo  3 — 4 lin.  longo,  integra,  5 — 8 
poll,  longa,  tenui  membranacea,  in  sicco  nigrescentia  ; flores  majusculi, 
pedicello  crasso  puberulo  usque  ad  lineam  longo  sustenti,  cymulosi  et  pani- 
culam  thyrsoideam  brachiatam  longe  pedunculatam  sparse  puberulam  eff’or- 
mantes  ; bracteolse  lineari-subulat®  unacum  bracteis  glabrae  ; calyx  1)  lin. 
fere  longus,  minute  puberulus,  dentibus  5 laneeolatis  acutis  ealycis  tubi  lon- 
gitudine  ; corolla  (in  alabastro)  extus  minute  fulvo-pubescens,  lobi  duplo 
breviores  ; baccre — Tenasserim. 

98.  Ixora  sessiliflora,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus  ramosus  glaberrimus  ; stipul*  e basi  lata  rotundata 
abrupte  acuminat*  ; folia  oblonga  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  basi  rotundata, 
petiolo  crasso  2 — 3 lin.  longo  suft'ulta,  breve  acuminata,  3 — 4 poll,  longa, 
integra,  tenui  coriacea,  glabra  ; flores  (inprimis  tubus)  pallide  rosei,  par- 
viusculi,  sessiles,  corymbum  parviusculum  tricbotomum  glabrum  efficientes  ; 
pedunculus  semipollicaris  ; calyx  ^ lin.  longus,  glaber,  dentibus  brevissimis  ; 
corolla  glabra,  tubo  gracili  fere  pollicari,  lobi  ovato-oblongi,  acutiusculi  ; 
stigma  breviter  exertum  ; bacc® — Martaban. 

99.  Ixora  memectejfoma,  nov.  sp. 

Frutox  glaber  ; stipules  e basi  lata  abrupte  et  longe  subulat® ; folia 
ovata  v.  ovato-oblonga,  subsessilia,  basi  rotundata  v.  subcordata,  2 £ — 4 poll, 
longa,  acuminata,  integra,  tenui-coriacea,  glabra,  in  sicco  nigrescentia  v.  fus- 
cescentia  ; flores  parvi,  albi  ? v.  pallide  rosei  ? , sessiles,  corymbum  longius 
v.  brevius  peduneulatum  tricbotomum  glabrum  terminalem  vulgo  ad  basin 
diminute  bifoliolatum  formantes  ; bractese  parvse,  lineares  ; calyx  glaber, 
lineam  circiter  longus,  dentibus  fere  calycis  tubi  longitudine  laneeolatis  ; cor- 
olla glabra,  tubo  circ.  4 lin.  longo,  lqbi  dimidio  fere  breviores  ; stylus  longe- 
exsertus,  apico  bilobus  ; baecse — Tenasserim,. 

100.  Ixora  Brasdisiana,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  glaber  ; stiprdin  e basi  lata  subulato-acuminatae  ; folia  oblongo- 
ovata  ad  oblonga,  petiolo  brevissimo  crasso  suffulta  v.  subsessilia,  basi  rotun- 
data, 4 — 6 poll,  longa,  acuminata,  integra,  tenui-coriacea,  glabra,  in  sicco 
nigrescentia  ; flores  longissimi,.  albi  ? , brevissime  pedieellati,-  cymam  par- 
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yam  triehotomam  minute  puberulam  brevissime  peclunculatam  termiualem 
formantes  ; bracte®  parv®,  lanceolate,  acuminata},  superiores  angustioros  et 
miuores  ; calyx  liueam  longus,  glaber,  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis,  calycis  tubi 
longitudiue  ; corolla  glabra,  fauce  villosa,  tubo  gracillimo  1$ — -2  pollicari, 
lobi  lineai-i-oblongi,  acuti,  3 — 3£  bn.  longi  ; stylus  exsertus  lobis  stigmaticis 
brevissimis  ; baccae..,. — Tenasserim. 

101.  IxOEA  BEUOTESCENa,  noV.  sp. 

Arbuscula  20 — 25  pedalis  glabra ; stipulae  e basi  lata  abrupte  subu- 
lato-acuminat®  ; folia  magis  minusve  obovata,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtusa,  cras- 
se  et  brevissime  (-1  lin.)  petiolata  v.  subsessilia,  4 — 6 poll,  longa,  obtusa  v. 
obtusiuscule  apieulata,  integra  y.  uudulata,  coriacea,  glabra,  nervis  laterali- 
bus  approximatis  et  subparallelis ; flores...graciliter  pedicellati,  cymulosi, 
corymbum  braehiatum  trichotomum  breve  (l — 1 j poll.)  pedunculatum 
glabrum  terminalem  formantes  ; calyx  parvus,  glaber,  dent i bus  minutis 
triangulari-acutis  ; corolla...  ; baccse  globosse,  calycis  limbo  coronate,  pisi 
minoris  magnitudine,  lffives. — Andamans. 

102.  IxOEA  EOSELLA,  noV.  Sp. 

Frutex  glaber  ; stipulae  ovate,  acuminate  ; folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad 
elliptico-oblonga,  basi  acuminata,  petiolo  crasso  | — 1 poll,  longo  sutfulta,  bre- 
ve et  subabrupte  acuminata,  6 — 9 poll,  longa,  integra,  coriacea,  glabra,  subtus 
pallida  ; nervis  lateralibus  tenuibus,  satis  approximatis  et  leviter  curvato- 
parallebs  ; bores  minores,  pallide  rosei,  pedicellis  1 — 3 lin.  longis  suffulti, 
cymulosi,  in  corymbum  subsessilom  brachiato-trichotomum  minute  puberum 
terminalem  dispositi  ; calyx  | lin.  longus,  minute  puberus  deutibus  minutis 
lato-triaugularibus  acutis  et  obtusis  ; corolla  glabra,  tubo  pollicem  circiter  lon- 
ga, lobi  oblongi,  obtusi,  quadruplo  breviores  ; stylus  breviter  exsertus  lobis 
stigmaticis  crassis  vix  separatis ; bace®  globosae,  pisi  minimi  magnitudine, 
calycis  limbo  coronatse,  lseves. — Andamans. 

COMP  O SITAE. 

103.  Lf.UCO MEETS  DECOEA,  noV.  Sp. 

Arbuscula  12 — 15-pedalis,  decidua,  novellis  albido-villosis  ; folia  ellip- 
tico-  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  basi  insequali  acuta,  petiolo  -g — 1 poll,  longo  gla- 
bro  suffulta,  5 — 7 poll,  longa,  membranacea,  acuminata,  glabra  v.  subglabra  ; 
capitula  brevi  squamato-pedunculata  in  ramorum  apicibus  dense  aggregata; 
involucrum  elongato-cyatbiforme,  in  pedunculum  imbricato-sqamatum,  3 — 4 
lin.  longum  attenuatum  ; squamto  lanceolate,  deorsum  sensim  minores,  ri- 
gid®, tenui-araclmoideee,  virides  ; flosculi  fragrantes,  albi,  pollicem  fere  lon- 
gi ; pappus  pallide  l'ulvesceus,  semipollicaris  ; achenia  semipollicaria,  sulcata, 
dense  adpresse  villoso-serieea. — Prome. 
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104.  Ainst/lea  Brandisiana,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perennis,  erecta,  1 — 3-pedalis  parce  villosa  ; folia  rosulata,  cor- 
dato-oblonga  ad  cordato-elliptica,  petiolo  | — 2 poll,  longo,  stupposo-villoso 
crasso  suflulta,  2 — 4 poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  obtusiuseula,  marginibus  integris 
dense  villosis,  crasse  membranacea,  prsesertim  subtus  plus  minusve  liirsuta, 
supra  seepius  glabroseentia  ; capitula  in  soapo  radicali  paniculata,  pedunculis 
i — 1-poll icaribus  glanduloso-puberis  stiflulta  ; bracteeo  minutoo,  subulatse 
subrigidro  ; involucri  squama)  lineari-lanceolatro,  acutse,  rigid®,  4-lin.  longa), 
inferiores  duplo  v.  triplo  breviores,  lreves,  virides,  albido-marginatee  ; flosculi 
albi,  poll,  fere  longi  ; acbenia  2 — 3 lin.  longa,  adpresse  pubescentia  ; pap- 
pus flavidus,  c.  4 lin.  longus. — Martaban. 

105.  Tbicholepis  Karensium,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  annua,  robusta,  ramosa,  2 — 3 pedalis,  parce  pubescens  ; folia 
caulina  linearia  ad  lineari  lanceolata,  2J — 3 poll,  longa,  basi  in  petiolum  bre- 
vissimum  attenuata,  acuminata  v.  acuta,  remote  setaceo-denticulata,  mem- 
branacea, parce  arachnoideo-pubescentia,  supra  glabrescentia  ; capitula  mag- 
na,  2 poll,  fere  in  diametro,  terminalia,  solitaria,  sessib'a  ; involucri  squamae 
numerosissimm,  denaissimse  imbricatse,  subulatse,  1 — 11  poll,  long®,  albido- 
pilosse  ; flosculi  purpurei  ? acbenia  3 — 4 lin.  longa,  lcevia  ; pappus  inaequalis 
achenio  duplo  circiter  longior,  flavescens,  pilosus. — Martaban. 


Monograph  op  Indian  Cyprinida:,  (Part  VI), — by  Surgeon  Major 

Francis  Day. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  Memoir  on  the  carps  of  India,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  (vol.  XL,  Pt.  II,  1871)  several  new 
or  little  known  species  have  been  personally  collected,  or  received  through 
the  kindness  of  friends.  All  of  these  require  to  be  fully  described,  (except 
Labeo  boggut,  Sykes,  and  CirrMna  dero,  Ham.  Buch.,  see  ante  J.  A.  S.  B. 
1872,  pp.  259  and  900)  ; likewise  a few  corrections  have  to  be  noted. 

Discognathtjs  lamta. 

In  Journ.  A.  S.  B.  for  1871,  Pt.  II,  p.  110,  for  D.  f,  V.  10,  read  D. 

V.  9,  Vert.  18/14. 

A very  interesting  variety  of  this  species  has  been  kindly  collected  for 
me  by  Dr.  Waagen  from  the  Nilwan  ravine  near  the  Shapur  salt  ranges. 
The  depression  across  the  snout  is  very  deep,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  concave 
along  its  upper  margin  and  higher  than  the  body. 
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Genus.  Oeetnus. 

Oapoeta  micracanthns,  Gunther,  Catal.  yii,  p.  81. 

Four  specimens  of  this  fish  “ stuffed  from  18  to  23  inches  long.  Puna- 
ka.  From  the  collection  of  the  East  India  Company,”  exist  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  are  now  correctly  labelled  Oreinus,  to  which  genus  they 
belong. 

LABEO  BICKOEHTNCntTS. 

1.  c.  p.  123,  erase  “ ? Cyprinus  musiha,  H.  B.  pp.  333,  392.” 

Lajseo  nukta. 

Cyprinus  nulda,  Sykes,  Trans.  Z.  S.  ii,  p.  325. 

„ mwatus,  Sykes,  1.  o 

Camssius  auratus,  Gunther,  Catal.  yii,  p.  32  (not  syn.). 

B.  Ill,  D.  2/9,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  19,  L.  1.  38,  L.  tr.  8/9. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/5,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  2/7  of  the 
total  length.  Eyes,  diameter  1/6  of  length  of  head,  2^  diameters  from  the 
end  of  the  snout,  and  slightly  nearer  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opercle 
than  to  the  end  of  the  snout.  L lead  compressed,  snout  projecting  over  the 
mouth  and  having  a deep  groove  passing  from  one  orbit  to  the  opposite  one, 
thus  occasioning  the  appearance  as  if  there  were  a blunt  compressed  knob, 
between  and  before  the  orbits.  Mouth  transverse.  The  lips  with  a distinct 
inner  hold  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  extending  across  the  outer  third  of 
the  lower  jaw,  from  which  the  tip  is  reflected  and  rough,  but  neither  are 
fringed.  Some  large  pores  on  the  snout,  forehead  and  in  the  rostral 
groove.  Barbels,  a fine  maxillary  pair.  Fins,  dorsal  without  any  osseus 
ray,  arising  midway  between  the  snout  and  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  base  of  the  anal  fin,  its  anterior  three  rays  are  much  elevated  and 
higher  than  the  body,  the  last  besides  being  divided  to  its  root,  being  also 
somewhat  prolonged,  so  the  upper  margin  of  the  fin  is  concave.  Ventrals 
arise  under  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  and  scarcely  reach  the  anal.  Pectoral 
as  long  as  the  head.  Caudal  deeply  forked.  Lateral  line  complete  to  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  the  caudal,  but  very  badly  marked,  4^  rows  of  scales 
between  it  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin.  Colours  silvery  with  some  red 
marks  on  some  of  the  scales. 

Hah. — Dakhin  (Deccan)  ; through  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Evezard,  I 
obtained  two  specimens  from  Puna,  10  and  12  inches  respectively  in  length. 

Genus.  Cieehena. 

ClBBHENA.  SlNBENSIS. 

B.  Ill,  D.  3/10,  P.  15,  V.  8,  A.  2/5,  C.  19.  L.  1.  43,  L.  tr.  8/8. 

Length  of  head,  of  caudal  fin,  and  height  of  body  each  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head,  2 diameters 
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from  the  end  of  the  snout.  Interorbital  space  nearly  flat.  Snout  rounded, 
covered  with  glands  and  having  a deep  groove  extending  across  it  from  eye 
to  eye.  Mouth  transverse,  inferior.  Mandibles  sharp  not  enveloped  in  lip, 
and  having  a tbiu  horny  covering.  Lips  entire.  Barbels,  a pair  of  very  short 
maxillary.  Fins,  dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout, 
and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  base  of  the  anal,  its  third  undivided  ray 
weak,  fin  rather  higher  than  the  body.  • Pectoral  as  long  as  the  head  with- 
out the  snout,  not  reaching  the  ventrals,  which  last  arise  under  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal.  Lateral  line  nearly  straight,  6^  rows  of  scales  between  it 
and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin.  Colours  silvery  with  a reddish  tinge,  the 
bases  of  the  scales  the  darkest,  fins  red. 

Sab. — Sind  Hills,  attaining  8 inches  in  length. 

Although  this  fish  is  evidently  a Cirrhina,  as  seen  by  the  position  of 
its  ventral  fins,  still  the  horny  covering  to  its  lower  jaw  is  remarkable. 


ClEBHIFA  BATA,  H.  B. 

Day,  J.  A.  S.  of  Beng,  1871,  p.  140. 

Cyprinus  bata,  H.  Buoh.,  is  said  to  be  “ found  in  the  rivers  and  ponds  of 
Bengal”  (H.  B.),  its  native  name  is  given  as  bata.  From  the  same  loca- 
lities and  called  by  the  same  name  ‘ bata'  I obtained  numerous  specimens 
of  a fish  agreeing  in  nearly  every  respect  with  H.  B.’s  description  and  a 
figure  which  still  exists  amongst  his  MS.  drawings ; the  only  exception 
being  that  the  drawing  gives  12  dorsal  rays  instead  of  11,  whilst  the  text 
states  “ the  last  of  them  being  divided  to  the  root,”  which  division  to  the 
root  is  not  shown  in  the  last  ray  in  the  original  drawing.  To  me  (but  I 
do  not  assert  that  I cannot  be  mistaken)  it  appears  that  the  artist  has  sepa- 
rated the  bases  of  the  last  two  rays  which  should  be  shown  as  arising  from 
one  common  root.  Were  this  so  in  the  drawing,  the  figure  and  the  descrip- 
tion would  agree  with  my  specimens  (see  Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  1871,  p.  636). 

Whilst  seeing  no  reason  for  changing  my  views,  I think  it  but  fair  to 
give  Dr.  Gunther’s  opinion  that  “ Hamilton  Buchanan’s  fish  has  more  than 
nine  branched  rays,  (Zool.  Record,  1870,  p.  135).  “ The  words  of  Hamilton 

Buchanan  that  this  fish  has  “ twelve  rays  in  the  fin  of  the  back” “the 

first”  and  “ second”  being  “ undivided,  the  others  are  branched,  the  last  of 
them  being  divided  to  the  root”  have  always  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  idea 
that  this  fish  was  described  as  clearly  as  possible  as  a fish  with  10  branched 
dorsal  rays.”  # * “ Finally  to  set  the  matter  beyond  further  dispute  also 

with  regard  to  the  C.  bata,  I give  (p.  765)  an  exact  tracing  of  Hamilton 
Buchanan’s  MS.  drawing  of  this  fish,  in  which  the  ten  separate  branched 
dorsal  rays  are  as  clearly  shown  as  could  well  be  done.”  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
1871,  p.  764). 
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It  may  perhaps  he  regretted  that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
original  figure,  by  numbers  1 — 10  having  been  added  above  the  branched 
rays.  Number  10,  it  will  be  perceived  in  the  drawing,  is  not  divided  to  the 
root,  consequently  if  9 and  10  sprang  from  one  common  root,  the  fish  would 
agree  with  the  species  I have  described  in  its  native  name,  its  description, 
its  figure  and  the  locality  it  inhabits  ; whereas  such  a fish  with  10  branched 
rays,  the  last  divided  to  its  root,  has  not  been  collected,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 
Still  as  the  species  is  very  largely  domesticated,  such  a variety  doubtless 
might  easily  occur. 

Finally  I may  observe  that,  although  Dr.  Gunther  appears  so  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  my  fish  with  11  dorsal  rays  cannot  be  H.  B.’s  C.  lata,  the 
following  occurs  in  the  Catalogue  of  Fishes  of  the  British  Museum,  vii, 
p.  35.  “ 5.  Cyprinus  bata,  Ilam.  Buch.,  p.  283  ; ? = Cyprinus  acra,  Ham. 
Buck.,  p.  281 ; = Cyprinus  cura,  Ham.  Bitch.,  p.  284.”  In  Hamilton 
Buchanan’s  work  he  gives  the  number  of  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  of  these 
species  thus.  O.  lata,  D.  12,  C acra,  D.  11,  O.  cura,  D,  12,  and  the  species 
C.  acra,  with  D.  11,  and  C.  cura,  with  D.  12,  are  set  down  as  identical  even 
by  Dr.  Gunther,  whilst  Hamilton  Buchanan  observes  that  the  O.  acra,  “ has 
the  utmost  resemblance  to  the  Bata','  and  the  C.  cura  is  another  fish  nearly 
allied  to  the  Bata.  McClelland,  Ind.  Cyp.  J.  A.  S.  of  B.  1839,  p.  356, 
observes  “ Cyprinus  acra,  Buch.,  is  also  said  to  have  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  longer  than  the  lower,  but  it  has  only  eleven  rays  in  the  fin  of  the 
back  ; now  whether  a species  can  be  said  to  have  eleven  or  twelve  rays  in 
the  dorsal  depends  entirety  on  the  degree  to  which  the  last  ray  is  separated 
or  divided,  which  in  this  group  it  always  is,  more  or  less  ; there  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  doubt  the  Cyprinus  lata  and  Cyprinus  acra  arc  the  same 
species.”  Thus  agreeing  with  McClelland  who  considered  these  fish  identi- 
cal, and  Dr.  Gunther  who  supposed  them  to  be  so,  I have  taken  Buchanan’s 
first  specific  name  lata  instead  of  his  second  acra,  and  which  I see  no  reason 
for  altering. 

C l Hit IIIS A FULUNGEIi. 

Chondrostoma  fulungee,  ? Sykes,  T.  Z.  S.  ii,  p.  358. 

Gynmostomus  fulunijee,  •UuntliGi1,  Catal.  vii,  p.  76. 

B.  Ill,  D.  2/S,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  19,  L.  1.  44,  L.  tr.  8/9. 

Length  of  head  1/6,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Byes,  diameter  1/4  of  length  of  head,  1 diameter  from  end  of  snout. 
Dorsal  and  abdominal  profiles  equally  convex.  Snout  overhangs  the  mouth, 
a few  pores  upon  it.  Lips  smooth.  Barbels,  a pair  of  short  rostral,  but  no 
maxillary  ones.  Scales,  6J  rows  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  base  of  the 
ventral  fin.  Colours  silvery,  edges  of  scales  darkest ; fins  stained. 

Hal. — Puna,  growing  to  6 inches  in  length. 

40 
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Whether  this  is  Sykes’  species  is  of  course  doubtful,  as  he  has  not  (so 
far  as  I know)  left  any  figure  of  it,  but  the  resemblance,  considering  these 
specimens  came  from  the  Dakliin  (Deccan),  is  sufficiently  strong  to  avoid 
giving  another  name.  Sykes  states  A.  6,  but  I conclude  he  may  have  counted 
the  two  first  undivided  ones  as  one. 

#ClBRnOTA  EOSTRATA. 

Crossochilm  rostratus,  Gunther,  Catal.  vii,  p.  72,  and  Zool.  Record,  1870,  p.  135. 

B.  Ill,  D.  11,  A.  7,  L.  1.  38,  L.  tr.  5^/7. 

The  height  of  the  body  is  somewhat  more  than  the  length  of  the  head, 
which  is  one-fifth  of  the  total  without  the  caudal.  Eyes,  diameter  2/7  of 
length  of  head,  and  situated  somewhat  behind  its  middle.  Snout  conical, 
long,  and  much  protruding  beyond  the  mouth.  Earhels  two,  rostral,  shorter 
than  the  eye.  Fins,  origin  of  dorsal  considerably  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
ventral,  and  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  posterior  end  of 
the  anal  fin  ; pectoral  a little  longer  than  the  head,  terminating  at  a great 
distance  from  the  vehtrals.  Scales,  4 rows  between  lateral  line  and  ventral 
fin.  Colours,  a black  spot  (composed  of  about  four  smaller  spots)  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  scales  of  the  lateral  line. 

Sah. — Cossye  river,  from  which  a single  specimen  4 inches  long  has 
been  obtained. 

Dr.  Gunther  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1871,  p.  762)  appears  surprised  at  my 
not  having  perceived  the  difference  between  this  species  and  C.  bata  from 
his  first  description  (Catal.  vii,  p.  72)  ; his  definition  thore  of  genus  Orosso- 
chilus,  p.  71,  gives  “ Barbels  two  or  four  : if  two,  the  upper  only  are  present.” 
C.  bata  having  only  two  and  those  the  lower  or  maxillary  ones,  seemed  to 
show  that  some  inaccuracy  existed  in  the  definition  of  the  genus  ; whilst  in 
the  text  of  C.  rostratus  all  that  is  said  about  these  appendages,  is — “ Two 
barbels  only,  shorter  than  the  eye,”  without  stating  whether  they  are  rostral 
or  maxillary,  otherwise  the  description  agreed  pretty  fairly  with  O.  bata 
which  came  from  the  same  locality.  Subsequently  in  the  Zool.  Record.  1. 
c.  he  states  that  C.  rostratus  “ has  a pair  of  upper  barbels  only,  hut  no  maxil- 
lary barbels,”  thus  clearing  up  this  point.  I have  stated  this  much  because 
Dr.  Gunther  in  tho  Pro.  Zool.  Soc.  1871,  p.  762  asks : “ Will  Mr.  Day 
point  out  where  I have  given  this  second  description,  or  whether  I have 
added  one  iota  to  my  original  description  in  1S68  P”#  This  date  I conclude 

* As  some  time  must  elapse  before  my  SHuraids  find  a place  in  the  Journal,  I pro- 
prose  offering  a few  remarks  upon  Psc-udeutropius  taalcne,  Sykes.  Dr.  Giinther  in 
the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1871  in  remarking  on  my  having  been  mistaken  in  considering  the 
skin  of  this  fish,  received  from  the  Zool.  Soc.  as  being  one  of  Col.  Sykes’  types  of  his 
paper,  states,  tho  registry  does  not  give  liis  name  as  a donor  once,  and  of  the  East 
Indian  Museum  “although  I searched  carefully  that  Museum  (boforo  and  after  the 
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is  only  another  inaccuracy,  as  Yol.  vii  of  the  Catalogue  is  dated  November 
1st,  1867,  and  contains  the  description  I have  adverted  to. 

Genus.  Scaphiodon,  Heckel. 

Capoeta,  sp.  Chondrostoma,  sp.  Cuv.  and  Val. 

Dillonia  and  Gymnost-omus,  sp.  Keck  el. 

Abdomen  rounded , snout  rounded ; mouth  transverse,  inferior,  having  the 
mandibular  edge  nearly  straight  and  sharp),  the  mandibles  angularly  bent  in- 
wards. A horny  layer  inside  the  lower  jaw,  which  last  is  not  covered  by  lip. 
JVo  lower  labial  fold.  Barbels  four,  two,  or  absent.  Pharyngeal  teeth  com- 
pressed, truncated,  5 or  4,  3, 2/2,  3,  4 or  5.  Dorsal  Jin  of  moderate  extent  (up 
to  about  ten  branched  rays'),  its  last  undivided  ray  being  osseous  and  serrated, 
or  else  articulated ; anal  rather  short.  Scales  large,  of  moderate  or  small 

transfer  of  its  fish  collection  to  the  British  Museum)  for  types  of  Colonel  Sykes’s  paper 
X failed  to  discover  them,” 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  Gunther,  Yol.  v,  p.  46, 
is  “ a.  b.  eight  and  a half  to  nine  and  a half  inches  long.  Dukliun.  From  Colonel  Sykes’s 
collection,  types  of  Schilbe  pdbo,  Sykes.”  At  p.  76,  uudor  Maeroncs  cavasius  is  a specimen 
“ from  the  collection  of  Colonel  Sykes”  about  the  same  size  as  his  published  figure.  At 
page  187  under  Glyptnstemnm  lonah  is  “ a.  Type  of  the  species  from  the  collection  of  Col. 
Sykes.”  Thus  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  the  British  Museum  the  possession  of 
some  of  Sykes’  types  is  assortod,  but  where  they  came  from  I believe  is  not  known ; Col. 
Sykes’s  name  is  not  referred  to,  that  I see,  when  the  collections  in  E.  I.  Co.  Museum  are 
mentioned,  though  Cantor’s,  Griffith’s  and  McClelland’s  are.  Still  it  seoms  that  I was 
mistaken  in  considering  this  skin  as  one  from  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
whose  donor’s  name  was  omitted  from  tho  Catalogue,  and  which  had  on  it  a label  with 
one  of  Col.  Sykes’s  names,  as  being  one  of  his  types. 

Kespocting  my  being  assisted,  as  Dr.  Giinthor  more  than  insinuates,  in  determin. 
ing  the  species  by  his  having  erroneously  (as  he  believes)  written  P.  taakree  on  the 
bottle,  a slight  reference  to  dates  again  disposes  of  this.  My  first  inspection  of  this 
skin  was  in  1870,  whilst  in  the  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  p.  617,  I observed  whon  writing 
from  Barma — “ The  Psendeutrapius  taakree,  Sykes,  or  P.  bngimanus,  Gunther, . is  to- 
lerably abundant  in  the  Irrawadi  and  its  branches.”  Since  thon  I have  received 
it  from  Puna  in  the  Dakhin  (Deccan). 

Lastly  Dr.  Gunther  states  the  skin  which  is  6 inches  long  (Sykes’s  figure  is  5 T’j.) 
“ had  been  presented  with  othors  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Willie  in  1834, — that  is  five 
(four  ?)  years  before  Col.  Sykes  communicated  his  papor  to  the  Zoological  Society.” 
To  complete  this  observation,  I may  continue  that  Col.  Sykos  loft  India  in  1831,  and 
though  tho  “ fishes  of  the  Dekhun”  wore  published  in  1841,  he  expressly  observes  in 
a note,  that  “ although  the  preceding  details  respecting  the  fishes  of  the  Dekhun  were 
comprised  in  a report  to  tho  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  June, 
1831,  they  were  only  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  27th  November, 
1838.”  Thus  the  Zoological  Sooiety  obtained  the  specimen  (Pimelodus  vacUa  as  regis- 
tered, not  very  closely  resembling  a Pseudeutropius')  three  years  after  Col.  Sykes  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  subsequent  to  the  timo  when  his  manuscript  had  been  complet- 
ed and  given  to  the  E.  I.  Company. 
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size  and  sometimes  irregularly  disposed.  Lateral  line  passing  to  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. 

Geographical  distribution.  Bivers  of  Western  Asia  extending  east- 
wards to  those  in  the  Sind  hills. 

Synopsis  op  species. 

A.  Barbels  two 

1.  Scaphiodon  Watsoni,  D.  3/10,  A.  2/7,  L.  1.  33.  An  osseous  serrated  dorsal  ray. 
Scales  regularly  arranged.  Sind  hills. 

2.  „ irregularis,  D.  3/10,  A.  2/7,  L.  1.  36.  An  osseous,  serrated,  dorsal 
ray.  Scales  irregularly  arranged.  Sind  hills. 

1.  ScAPiiioDOw  Watsoni. 

B.  Ill,  D.  3/10,  P.  15,  V.  8,  A.  2/7,  C.  19,  L.  1.  33,  L.  tr.  6/6. 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  1/5,  height  of  body  2/9  of  the  total 
length.  Eges  situated  in  the  commencement  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
head,  diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  L|  diameters  from  the  end  of  the  snout. 
Interorbital  space  somewhat  convex.  Snout  rounded  and  covered  with 
glands  ; mouth  transverse,  inferior,  mandibles  sharp  not  enveloped  in  lip, 
and  having  a horny  layer  inside.  A pair  of  maxillary  barbels  as  long  as 
the  eye.  Fins,  dorsal  commences  rather  in  front  of  the  ventrals,  and  mid- 
way between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal,  its  last  undi- 
vided ray  strong,  osseous,  serrated,  as  long  as  the  head  without  the  snout, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  branched  rays,  which  are  two  thirds  as  high  as  the 
body  Pectoral  as  long  as  the  portion  of  the  head  posterior  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  but  not  reaching  the  ventrals.  Caudal  forked.  Lateral  line, 
very  slightly  curved,  31  rows  of  scales  between  it  and  the  ventral  fin.  Cb- 
lours  silvery,  dashed  with  gold,  lightest  on  the  abdomen.  Various  and  very 
irregular  black  spots  on  the  body. 

llab. — Sind  hills.  I have  much  pleasure  in  naming  this  species  after 
H.  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  who  largely  assisted  me  in  making  collections  of  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  whilst  in  Sind. 

2.  SCAPHIODON  IHEEGULAEIS. 

B.  Ill,  D.  3/10,  P.  17,  V.  8,  A.  2/7,  C.  19,  L.  1.  36,  L.  tr.  9/9. 

Length  of  head,  caudal  fin  and  height  of  body,  each  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Lyes,  situated  in  the  commencement  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
head,  1|  diameters  from  end  of  the  snout  and  apart.  Interorbital  space 
nearly  flat,  snout  somewhat  rounded,  covered  with  glands  and  having  a de- 
pression across  it  from  eye  to  eye.  Fins,  dorsal  commences  rather  before 
the  ventrals  midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  cau- 
dal fin,  its  third  undivided  ray  is  osseous,  weak,  and  serrated,  nearly  half  as 
long  as  the  head,  whilst  the  fin  is  three  fourths  as  high  as  the  body.  Pec- 
toral nearly  as  long  as  the  head  ; caudal  forked,  its  lower  lobe  the  longer. 
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Scales,  two  or  three  rows  above  the  lateral  line  are  of  a large  oblong  form, 
above  these  are  numerous  small  irregular  ones,  whilst  the  scales  on  the  chest 
are  likewise  very  small ; four  and  a half  rows  exist  between  the  lateral  line 
and  the  base  of  the  ventral.  Colours  olive,  shot  with  gold. 

Hah. — Rivers  in  the  Sind  hills  up  to  3500  feet  elevation.  I have  also 
received  from  Dr.  W.  Waagen,*  four  specimens  of  a species  of  this  genus 
obtained  from  Marri,  and  which  are  scarcely  separable  from  the  foregoing  ; 
they  have  L.  1.  38,  L.  tr.  7 i/9,  whilst  the  rows  of  scales  above  the  lateral 
line  are  not  so  distinctly  irregular.  The  largest  of  these  specimens  is  6 
inches  in  length. 

Barbus  (barbodes)  Him  at.  at  ant  s . 

Chit-rah-too,  Panj. 

B.  Ill,  D.  3/8,  P.  15,  Y.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  17,  L.  1.  32-34,  L.  tr.  5|/6. 

Length  of  head  nearly  1/4  (4/13),  of  caudal  1/6,  height  of  body  1/4  of 
the  total  length.  Eyes,  diameter  2/11  of  length  of  head,  21  diameters  from 
end  of  snout,  and  2 diameters  apart.  Dorsal  and  abdominal  profiles  equally 
convex.  Read,  much  compressed,  a depression  across  the  snout  just  ante- 
rior to  the  orbits,  lower  lip  lobed  as  in  B.  lor  ; upper  jaw  the  longer  with- 
out thickened  lips.  Barbels,  the  rostral  pair  of  the  same  length  as  the 
maxillary,  and  they  equal  11  diameters  of  the  orbit.  Fins,  dorsal  commen- 
ces midway  between  the  nostrils  or  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin,  its  spine  is  moderately  stout,  entire,  and  equals  the 
length  of  the  head  without  the  snout,  upper  margin  of  fin  concave ; pecto- 
ral as  long  as  the  head  without  the  snout,  it  does  not  reach  the  ventral, 
which  is  slightly  shorter  and  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  base  of  the  anal, 
which  last  reaches  the  root  of  the  caudal  when  laid  flat ; caudal  forked,  lobes 
of  equal  length.  Scales,  3)  rows  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  base  of 
the  ventral  fin.  Colours  golden  above,  becoming  silvery  below  ; the  mar- 
gins of  the  scales  with  numerous  fine  black  dots,  in  the  young  a black  mark 
behind  the  gill  openings  ; fins  reddish. 

Sab.— Ussun  river,  about  four  miles  from  Simla.  Out  of  five  specimens 
the  longest  was  7 inches  in  length. 

Barbus  (puimus)  Waageki. 

B.  Ill,  D.  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  2/5,  C.  17,  L.  1.  23-24,  L.  tr.  4/7. 

Length  of  head  1/4,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  1/3  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from  end 

* Besides  the  fishes  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  the  collection  contained  the  follow- 
ing from  Marri  in  the  Panjab  : Macrones  Lamarrii,V al.,  Labeo  ricnorhynchus,  McClell., 
Barbus  tor,  H.  B.  Likewise  Barilius  piscatonus,  McClell.,  from  a fresh  water  stream 
near  Wallus.  Also  one  small  specimen  of  Cirrhina  gohama,  H.  B.,  and  several  of  Ne- 
macheilus  corica,  H.  B. 
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of  snout.  TJpper  surface  of  the  head  flattened  ; mouth  horse-shoe  shaped, 
compressed,  and  anterior,  lower  jaw  not  covered  by  lip  ; the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  maxilla  reaches  half  way  to  below  the  orbit.  Barbels  absent. 
Fins,  upper  margin  of  dorsal  straight,  the  fin  is  half  as  high  as  the  body  and 
without  any  osseous  ray,  it  commences  midway  between  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  base  of  the  caudal ; pectoral  as  long  as  the  head  with- 
out the  snout,  not  reaching  the  ventral,  which  arises  under  the  anterior  dor- 
sal rays  and  does  not  extend  to  the  anal ; caudal  forked.  Scales,  rows 
between  the  row  which  contains  the  Lateral  line  and  the  base  of  the  ventral 
fin.  Lateral  line  ceases  on  the  seventh  scale.  Colours  silvery,  darkest 
above  ; a black  blotch  on  the  17th  and  18th  rows  of  scales,  and  posterior  to 
the  anal  and  dorsal  fins. 

Hob. — From  Chua  Saidar  Shah,  Salt  Eange ; specimens  up  to  2f  inches 
in  length  were  collected  by  Dr.  Waagen  who  kindly  furnished  me  with 
them. 


Babbits  (puxtius)  vittatus,  Pt.  II.  p.  107. 

From  a recent  examination  of  several  fine  specimens  of  this  fish  obtain- 
ed by  Dr.  Stoliczka  in  Kaclih  I find  its  last  undivided  dorsal  ray  is  articulat- 
ed, not  osseous  ; so  it  must  be  removed  to  the  division  of  Puntius,  being  with- 
out osseous  dorsal  ray. 


Genus.  Babiliits. 

BAEmrs  Evezabdi.  , 

B.  Ill,  D.  2/7,  P.  13,  V.  9,  A.  jJL-,  0.  17,  L.  1.  40,  L.  tr.  7/4. 

Length  of  head  2/11,  of  caudal  2/11,  height  of  body  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes,  diameter  1/3  of  length  of  head,  3/4  of  a diameter  from  the 
end  of  the  snout  and  apart.  Barbels  absent.  Tho  maxilla  extends  to  be- 
neath the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Humeral  process  short,  being 
scarcely  produced.  Third  suborbital  bone  twice  as  deep  as  the  uncovered 
portion  of  the  cheek  below  it  to  above  the  angle  of  the  preopercle.  A well 
developed  knob  at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Fins,  pectoral  as  long 
as  the  head,  the  dorsal  commences  midway  between  the  hind  edge  of  the 
orbit  and  the  end  of  the  caudal  fin,  whilst  its  posterior  half  is  above  the  anal. 
Lower  caudal  lobe  the  longer.  Colours  silvery  ; dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  deep 
orange,  the  first  two  having  a black  edge. 

Mob.— Puna;  growing  to  4J  inches  in  length.  Out  of  the  specimens 
collected  through  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Evezard  were  two  of  this  species, 
and  subsequently  I have  received  one  obtained  in  the  same  locality  by  Dr. 
Stoliczka. 
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Nemacheiltjs  montanus,  Pt.  Y.  p.  192. 

Having  been  able  to  collect  near  Simla  numerous  specimens  of  tins  fish, 
from  whence  McClelland  obtained  his  types,  I find  that  considerable  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  species. 

The  first,  apparently  typical  form,  has  D.  Head  nearly  2/3  as  wide 
as  long  ; preorbital  terminating  posteriorly  in  an  obtuse  projection.  Scales 
very  minute,  but  most  distinct  in  the  posterior  paid  of  the  body.  In  some 
the  dark  bands  on  the  body  are  as  wide  as,  in  a few  narrower  or  wider  than, 
the  ground  colour.  The  dorsal  has  one  row  of  spots,  which  are  present  or  ab- 
sent on  the  caudal. 

The  second  variety  has  D.  Head  at  least  2/3  as  wide  as  long,  no 
projection  to  preorbital.  Colours  the  same. 

The  third  form  has  D.  — U Head  almost  as  wide  as  long,  depressed) 

muzzle  rounded  ; no  preorbital  prominence,  the  pectoral  a little  longer  than 
in  the  two  previous  forms.  Colours  the  same  except  that  some  have  several 
rows  of  black  spots  both  on  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  others  have  only  a 
single  row. 


On  two  undescuibed  Cashmie  Bieds, — by  W.  E.  Brooks,  C.  E. 

Assensole. 

[Received  16th  October,  read  4th  December,  1872.] 

Accentoe  Jeedoni,  sp.  nov. 

Bill  shorter,  feebler  and  sharper  pointed  than  in  A strophiatus,  and  not 
nearly  so  black.  One  specimen  has  the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  mandible 
pale  brown.  Total  length  4'5  inches  ; wing  2'51  to  2'G2  ; tail  2'3  to  2'51 ; 
bill  at  front  -35  ; tarsus  '75. 

This  bird  in  mode  of  coloration  strongly  resembles  A.  strophiatus,  yet 
it  is  very  distinct ; being  altogether  a paler,  and  less  boldly  marked  species. 
The  striation  of  the  back  is  comparatively  cloudy,  and  resembles  that  of 
Bipastes  arboreus.  The  upper  surface  is  a mixture  of  brownish  grey  and 
dark  brown,  and  there  is  none  of  the  warm  rufous  tint  observable  on  the  back 
of  A.  strophiatus.  The  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  which  are  strongly 
streaked  in  strophiatus,  are  plain  greyish  brown  in  our  bird,  with  hardly  the 
faintest  streak  perceptible.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  supercilium  is  whi- 
tish, as  in  strophiatus,  but  the  remainder,  instead  of  being  deep  rusty  red,  is 
merely  warm  buff  or  fulvous.  Above  the  supercilium  is  a dark  band  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  which  is  continued  to  the  occiput.  The  crown  of  the  head 
is  brownish  grey,  mottled  indistinctly  with  palo  brown.  The  back  is  brown- 
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ish  grey,  streaked  with  dark  brown.  Ear  coverts  dark  slatey  brown,  slightly 
mottled  with  greyish  white.  A patch  of  pure  grey,  very  faintly  streaked 
with  brown,  between  the  ear  coverts  and  bend  of  wing.  From  chin  to  upper 
breast  white,  with  small  neat  dark  brown  spots  ; below  this  white,  a broad 
(3/4  inch)  pectoral  band  of  rufous,  not  nearly  so  deep  and  bright  as  in  stro- 
phiatus and  devoid  of  dark  streaks  ; strophiatus  sometimes  has  the  pectoral 
rufous  strongly  streaked.  Rest  of  lower-  surface  dull  whitish  with  the  flanks 
tinged  with  brown,  the  latter  having  also  broad  cloudy  brown  streaks. 
Lower  tail  coverts  pale  brownish,  with  broad  whitish  edges  ; wings  and  tail 
brown,  of  a much  lighter  shade  than  in  strophiatus,  and  having  pale  brown 
margins  to  the  feathers,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  wing  coverts  and 
tertials. 

I have  thought  necessary  to  refer  comparatively  to  A.  strophiatus  in 
this  description,  on  account  of  the  similar  distribution  of  colours,  and  size  of 
the  two  birds.  They  can  only  be  understood  by  contrasting  them.  I have 
one  specimen  of  the  new  bird  from  Dhurmsala,  and  others  from  Cashmir. 
A.  strophiatus  ranges  from  near  Simla  to  Darjiling;  but  at  what  point  west 
of  Simla  is  its  western  limit,  and  where  the  eastern  one  of  A.  Jerdoni  begins, 
is  not  yet  known.  Captain  Cock  took  some  nests  of  the  new  bird  with  eggs 
(uniform  greenish  blue)  at  Sonamurg,  up  the  Scind  valley  in  Cashmir. 

The  other  bird  which  I have  to  describe  is 

Troglodvtes  neglectus,  sp.  nov. 

It  is  of  the  same  size  as  T.  Nipalensis,  but  very  much  lighter  in  colour 
and  having  a strong  resemblance  to  the  English  wren.  It  is  dull  reddish 
brown  above,  becoming  brighter  in  tone  towards  and  on  the  tail.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  wavey  dark  brown  bars,  which  are 
very  indistinct  on  the  head,  but  increase  in  distinctness  as  the  tail  is  reach- 
ed, upon  which  they  are  very  well  marked.  Below  pale  brownish,  with  the 
abdomen  and  belly  nearly  white,  the  whole  of  the  under  surface,  like  the 
upper,  being  barred  with  brown.  Lower  tail  coverts  brown,  spotted  with 
white.  Bill  brown,  paler  on  lower  mandible  at  base  ; legs  and  feet  brown. 
Length  3-5  in.  ; wing  1'8  ; tail  12  ; bill  at  front  '42 ; tarsus  '63,  central  toe 
and  claw  '57  ; liind  toe  and  claw  '53.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  size  and  plum- 
age. 

Apart  from  its  comparatively  pale  tone  of  colouration  its  much  smalle  r 
and  slenderer  tarsus  and  foot  easily  distinguish  it  from  T.  JTipalensis,  which 
is  a very  dark  brown  sooty  looking  little  bird.  Of  T.  Nipalensis  the  central 
toe  and  claw  measure  '7  ; hind  toe  and  claw  '62. 

The  Cashmir  wren  is  not  uncommon  in  the  pine  woods  of  Cashmir, 
and  in  habits  and  manners  it  strongly  resembles  its  European  congener.  Its 
song  is  very  similar,  and  quite  as  pretty.  It  is  a shy  active  little  bird,  and 
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very  difficult  to  shoot.  I found  two  nests.  One  was  placed  in  the  roots  of  a 
large  upturned  pine,  and  was  globular  with  entrance  at  the  side.  It  was 
profusely  lined  with  feathers  and  composed  of  moss  and  fibres.  The  eggs 
were  white,  sparingly  and  minutely  spotted  with  red  ; rather  oval  in  shape, 
measuring  -66  by  '5.  A second  nest  was  placed  in  the  thick  foliage  of  a 
moss  grown  fir  tree,  and  was  about  7 feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  simi- 
larly composed  to  the  other  nest,  but  the  eggs  were  rounder,  and  plain 
white,  without  any  spots. 


Notes  on  Baemese  and  Arakanese  land  shells,  with  descriptions 
op  a FEW  SPECIES, — by  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  F.  Stoliczka. 

(Received  and  read  7th  August,  1872.) 

(With  plate  XI.) 

The  accompanying  notes  were  suggested  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
several  new  species  of  landshells,  chiefly  in  the  Arakan  hills  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moulmain.  In  addition  to  these  a few  species  were 
found  which  proved  to  be  identical  with  those  formerly  described  from 
Sikkim,  the  Khasi  hills,  and  Upper  Pegu  ; the  slight  variations  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  these  species  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  new  species. 

CYCLOSTOMA  CL  A. 

Kaphaulus  pachysiphon,  n.  sp.  PI.  XI.  Fig.  1. 

B.  testa  cylindraceo  ovata,  anguste  perforata , solida,  fusca;  spira 
obtusa,  apice  ad  latus  inclinato , excetitrico  ,*  anfractihus  5 i convexiusculis , 
transversim  confertissime  striolatis,  ad  suturam  simplicem  adpressis ; 
anfractu  pen  ultimo  sens im,  ultimo  valde , descendente,  prinio  supra  aperturam 
deplanato,  altero  ad  suturam  paulo  const  rid  o . ad  basin  convexiusculo  ; aper~ 
tura  fere  vcrticali,  circulari , peristomate  pallide  fuceseente , plane  expanso 
atgue  crassot  supra  ad  anfractum  penultitnuin  labio  attenuato  et  fere  horizonli 
adnato,  postice  (aut  supra)  ad  suturan  tubulo  crasso,  deflexo  instructo. 
Long.  12'6,  lat.  anf.  penult.  7'6,  diam.  apert.  cum  perist.  6'2,  apert.  int. 
3'6  m.m. 

Bab.  Prope  Moulmain , valle  Ataran  fliminis. 

A rare  and  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  known  species  by  its 
distorted  spire  and  externally  bent  down  sutural  tube.  The  figures  1 and 
la  are  of  the  natural  size,  16  and  lc  are  the  corresponding  figures,  enlarged 
twice  the  natural  size. 
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Genus,  Alycusus. 

Of  this  genus  several  species  were  found  which  were  previously  only 
known  to  occur  in  Sikkim,  and  in  the  Khasi  and  Garo  hills.  A.  pusillus 
was  met  with  at  Nattoung  in  the  Mendon  district,  Pegu  ; A.  urnula,  and  a 
small  variety  of  A.  Inrjrami,  at  Mai-i  in  the  Arakan  hills  ; A.  crispatus  at 
Maianoung  and  near  Moulmain ; at  this  last  named  locality  also  occurred 
a large,  red-liped  variety  of  A.  urnula,  and  several  specimens  of  A.  Bichtho- 
feni,  the  shells  slightly  vary  in  the  height  of  the  spire,  but  all  are  of 
exactly  the  same  character. 

Alycasits  Kubziaots,  n.  sp.  PI.  xi.  Fig.  2. 

A.  testa  subglobose  conoulea,  late  umbilicata,  pallide  rubescente  ; anfrac- 
tibus  4,  wide  convexis,  sublwvigatis,  transversim  distanter  obsolete  costellatis, 
ultimo  anfractu  medio  ambitus  modice  inflate,  confertim  costulato,  tmn 
wide  constricto  Iccvigatoque,  in  constrictione  costa  obtusa  transversd  in- 
structo,  rursusque  expansiusculo  atque  paulo  deflexo;  aperture  magna,  obliqua, 
subrotundata,  supra  obtuse  angulata,  infra  anguste  canaliculata  ; preritremate 
modice  incrassato,  duplici,  externo  paulum  expanso,  labro  interno  plicatulo, 
labio  sublcevigato.  IHam.  maj.  specim.  maximi  3'5,  minor  3,  alt.  2'7  m.m. 

Nab.  Nattoung  in  provincia  Barmana,  Bronte  dicta. 

The  peculiarly  formed  aperture  with  the  lower  canal  and  its  internal 
plication  on  the  outer  lip  readily  distinguish  this  species  from  A.  polygona, 
which  besides  differs  by  more  rounded  and  higher  whorls.  Mr.  Kurz 
brought  some  years  ago  a specimen  of  this  interesting  species  from  Pegu  ; 
more  recently  Mr.  Theobald  collected  it  near  Nattoung  in  the  Western 
Prome  district.  The  measurements  above  given  are  those  of  one  of  the 
largest  specimens. 

Genus,  Diplommatina. 

Several  remarkable  varieties  of  formerly  described  species  occurred  with 
other  known  forms,  both  in  Arakan  and  at  Moulmain.  Among  these  the 
following  deserve  special  notice. 

1.  I),  sperata,  Blf.,  was  found  at  Mai-i  in  the  Sandoway  district.  It 
is  a very  rare  shell. 

2.  I),  polypleuris,  Bens.,  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Sandoway  district 
and  at  Nattoung,  more  rarely  near  Moulmain. 

3.  B.  olygopleuris,  Blf.  Very  fine  specimens,  measuring  3 m.m.  in 
length  and  l-5  m.m.  in  thickness,  were  collected  on  the  Kumah  hill  in 
Arakan,  and  a solitary  specimen  was  found  at  Baom,  also  in  Arakan.  The 
latter  exactly  agrees  in  form  and  size  (length  2 m.m.)  with  typical  Cachar 
specimens,  but  while  in  these  the  costulation  generally  becomes  obsolete  on  the 
two  last  whorls,  the  same  is  well  developed  and  comparatively  slightly  closer 
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on  all  the  whorls  of  the  Arakanese  specimen ; the  difference  is,  however 
not  sufficient  to  indicate  a specifically  distinct  shell  from  the  one  above 
named. 

4.  L).  exilis,  Blf.,  was  found  on  the  limestone  hills  at  Damotha  and  at 
the  Farm-caves  near  Moulmein.  Most  of  the  specimens  somewhat  exceed 
in  size  those  from  Upper  Banna  ; the  costulation  of  the  whorls  also  is  a shade 
finer,  though  variable  in  different  specimens,  and  the  outer  lip  of  the  aperture 
a little  more  expanded  ; however,  the  general  form,  character  and  proportion 
of  the  whorls  is  exactly  the  same.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  measures  : 
total  length  3 2,  diameter  of  penult,  whorl  1",  diam.  of  apert.  with  perist.  0'9 
m.m.  ; it  has  nine  whorls. 

5.  Z>.  nana,  described  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  from  Pegu,  also  occurs 
near  Moulmein ; the  specimens  only  are  a trifle  smaller  than  the  type  shell, 
but  they  are  very  distinctly  transversely  costulated. 

6.  Diflommatina  angulata,  n.  sp.  PI.  xi.  Fig.  3. 

L).  testa  ovoto  elongata,  dextrorsa,  vix  rimata,  sordide  alhida,  anfractu 
penultimo  latissimo,  apice  obtusiusculo,  pollute  rulido,  submammillato ; 
anfractibus  sex,  primis  duobus  hevigatis,  cceteris  valde  convexis,  ad  peri- 
pheriam plus  minusve  distincter  angulatis,  transversim  confertissime  costellatis 
aut  acute  striatis  ; ultimo  basi  contract o ; sutura  profunda,  simplice ; aper- 
tura  late  circulari,  peristomate  undique  expanse,  bilabiato,  inferno  subrecto, 
ad  marginem  columcllarem  dente  obliquo  instructo,  externo  ad  anfractum 
penultimum  constrictum  modice  ascendente.  Long.  2,  lat.  maxima  08,  diam. 
apert.  06  m.m. 

Sab.  Prope  Moulmain,  provincia  Martaban. 

The  peculiar  angulation  of  the  whorls,  combined  with  the  very  close 
transverse  costulation,  or  almost  striation,  and  the  proportionately  large 
aperture  readily  separate  this  species  from  any  other  as  yet  known.  Mr. 
Theobald  obtained  numerous  specimens  on  the  limestone  hill  near  Damotha, 
and  also  south  of  Moulmain,  together  with  JJ.  carneola,  Stol. 

7.  Difiommatina  Richthofeni,  n.  sp.  PI.  xi.  Fig.  4. 

Dipl,  testa  ovate  elongata,  iurrita,  dextrorsa,  alhida, , rimata ; spira 
conoidea ; anfractibus  septem,  convexis,  ad  medium  subangulatis,  sutura 
simplici  junctis,  penultimo  ultimo  latiore : primis  d yob  us  apiccm  formant  ibus 
Icevigatis,  cceteris  transversim  conferte  costellatis,  ultimo  basi  convexo,  angus- 
tato,  supra  ad  anf.  penultimum  ascendente  ; apertura  parva,  circulari,  peris- 
tomate duplici : inferno  tubuliforme  modice  producto  atgue  dilatato ; labio 
ad  basin  dente  obliquo  et  inaguo  instructo.  Long.  2'5,  lat.  maxima  0'8,  diam . 
aperturce  0’5  m.m. 

Sab.  Prope  Moulmain  ; {testa  rarissima). 
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A species  closely  allied  to  D.  angulata,  but  more  slender,  with  less  dis- 
tinctly angulated  whorls,  non-mammillated  apex,  with  a slightly  more  dis- 
tant costulation  and  with  a comparatively  smaller  aperture. 

Only  the  solitary  figured  specimen  of  this  shell  was  obtained  on  the 
limestone  hill  at  the  so-called  Farm-caves. 

Genus,  Geoeissa. 

1.  Georissa  Blanfordiana,  Stol.,  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1871,  vol.  xl,  pt.  ii, 
p.  158,  pi.  vi,  fig.  6,)  described  from  a single  specimen,  occurred  abundantly 
both  at  the  1 arm-caves  and  South  of  Mbulmain.  The  type  specimen  is 
rather  a young  shell,  which,  when  adult,  attains  a very  distinct  ovately 
conoid  form,  the  whorls  being  in  proportion  somewhat  less  convex  ; the  inner 
lip  is  strongly  thickened.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  measures : total 
length  2-8,  greatest  width  of  the  last  whorl  2,  height  of  aperture  2'2,  its 
width  1 m.m. 

When  alive,  the  shell  is  rather  deep  succineous  and  semi-transparent ; 
old  specimens  become  white.  The  operculum  is  of  the  usual  form,  very 
thin,  with  a long  internal  process,  pale  coloured,  becoming  blackish  towards 
the  centre. 

2.  G.  Itawesiana,  Bens.,  also  known  from  a single  specimen,  found  at 
the  Farm-caves  near  Moulmain,  occurred  in  numerous  examples  on  two 
limestone  hills  in  the  Ataran  valley.  The  shell  differs  from  G.  liratula*  by 
a more  conoid  shape,  particularly  in  the  adult,  and  by  a much  finer  spiral 
striation,  there  being  on  the  penultimate  whorl  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  of 
these  spiral  stria?,  while  in  liratula  there  are  only  five  of  them.  Young 
specimens  of  both  species  are  equally  globose,  and  of  a succineous  structure” 
One  of  the  largest  specimens  of  G.  Itawesiana  measures  : length  2 4,  largest 
diam.  T8,  height  of  aperture  1,  its  width  08  m.m.  In  adults  the  fine 
sculpture  wears  off  remarkably  easily,  and  such  specimens  closely  resemble 
G.  Blanfordiana , but  have  the  whorls  more  convex,  and  the  aperture  pro- 
portionately smaller. 

3.  G.  pyxis,  Bens.,  a species  common  about  Prome,  also  occurs  on  the 
Kumah  hill  in  the  Sandoway  district. 

4.  Geoeissa  feateena,  n.  sp.  PL  xi.  Figs.  5 and  6. 

G.  testa  cyhndraceo  conoidea,  solidula,  pallida,  imperforata,  regione 
umbilicali  paulo  impressa  ; anfractibus  3J,  convexis,  supra  modice  subtrun- 
catis,  sutura  per-profunda  junctis,  spiraliter  crasse  liratis,  liris  in  anfrac- 
tu  penultimo  quinque,  svpera  a sutura  remotiuscula ; apice  valde  mam- 
millato  ; ultimo  anfractu  spird  breviore,  basi  convexiusculo , spiraliter 

* J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  xl,  pt.  ii,  1871,  p.  157,  pi.  vi,  fig.  5. 
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striato  ; apertura  fere  semicircular i,  labro  simplici,  antice  modice  recedente, 
margine  subobtuso  instructo,  lahio  recto,  incrassato  ; operculo  testae  to,  tenui, 
subdiaphano,  paucispirato.  Alt.  tested  IT,  diam.  max.  0‘95  m.m. 

Hub.  In  valle  jhaninis  Ataran,  prope  Moulmain. 

Allied  to  O.  pyxis  in  having  the  uppermost  spiral  ridge  on  the  whorls 
somewhat  remote  from  the  suture,  but  the  ridges  themselves  are  stronger, 
the  whorls  somewhat  less  numerous,  the  apex  very  distinctly  mammillate, 
and  the  entire  form  of  the  shell  more  slender  and  cylindrical.  Only  three 
specimens  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

The  slight  variation  in  the  shape  is  indicated  by  the  figures  given  of 
two  specimens. 

Acmelia  hyaltya,  n.  sp.  PI.  xi.  Fig.  7. 

Ac.  testa  ovato  conica,  modice  perforata,  hyalina,  sordide  ahbida  ; spira 
obtusa ; anfractibus  4}  convexinsculis,  sutura  simplici  et  profunda  junctis, 
ad  suturam  subtruncatis,  loevigatis,  ultimo  spira  paulo  breviore,  basi  convexo  ; 
apertura  regulariter  ovata,  supra  (vel  postice)  subangulata,  baud  obliqua, 
peristomate  tenui  fere  continue.  Long.  1,  lat.  07  m.m.  ( Operculum  deest). 

Bah.  Incollis  calcareis  prope  Moulmain. 

Of  the  two  known  species  of  the  genus,  A.  tersa  and  the  doubtful 
milium,  both  described  by  Benson  from  the  Khasi  hills,  the  present  new 
form  closely  agrees  in  the  shape  of  the  shell  with  the  first,  and  in  the.smooth- 
ness  of  the  surface  with  the  second. 

Acmella,  Blanf.,  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  Georissa,  or  Bydrocena, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  HEmciNinjE,  while  the  former  is  most  likely 
a Cyclophorid,  or  possibly  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  close  to  Assiminea 
and  Omphalotropis,  connecting  the  Cvcr.oi'HoiUDA:  with  the  liissoi  u.e. 
(Comp.  Blanford  in  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  for  March  1869). 

BE  LIC ACL  A. 

Pupa  eelosa,  n.  sp.  PI.  xi.  Fig.  8. 

_P.  testa  ovato  cylindracea,  cornea,  pellucida,  apice  obtusiuscula,  rimate 
umbilicata  ; anfractibus  41  con vexi usculis,  sutura  simplici  junctis,  trans- 
versim  striis  cuticularibus,  obliq  uis,fliformib  us  ornatis  ; ultimospira  breviore, 
basi  vix  angustato,  convexiusculo  ; apertura  subguadrangulari,  recta,  intus 
dentihus  quinque  instructa,  labro  undique  paulo  expansiusculo,  alque  incras- 
sato, infra  suturam  subangulato,  ad  latus  dentihus  duobus  parvis  profunde 
sitis  instructo  ; labio  tenuissimo,  prope  medium  dentihus  pliciformibus  duobus 
approximate,  anteriore  multo  minore,  prxdito  ; columella  unidentata.  Long. 
2,  diam.  max.  1 m.m.  ; apert.  cum  perist.  0 75  longa,  antice  0 55,  postice 
0 75  m.m.  lata. 

Bab.  In  littore  AraJcanense  ; satis  Jr  equens. 
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A well  marked  species,  botli  by  its  peculiarly  subcylindrial  shape  and 
by  the  denticulations  of  the  apertural  margins  ; it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
Arakan  coast. 

Macrochlamys  [Durgella]  Kttmahensis,  n.  sp.  PI.  xi.  Fgs.  9 and  10. 

Macr.  testa  convexiuscule  orbiculata,  polita,  tenui,  cornea,  anguste 
perforata,  spira  modiee  elevata  ; anfractibus  4|-  convexis,  regulariter  accres- 
centibus,  sutura  simplici  adpresssa  junctis,  infra  suturam  distincte  depressis 
atque  subcanaliculatis,  transversim  exilissime  obsoletegue  striolatis  ; ultimo 
anfractu  ad  ambitum  regulariter  convexo,  ad  basin  convexiusculo,  in  spatio 
umbilici  rugulose  spiraliter  striato  ; apertura  ampla,  semilunata,  paulo 
obliqua,  marginc  externo  simplici,  columellari  supra  reflexiusculo,  umbilicum 
partim  tegcnte.  JHam.  mag.  9'6,  min.  8-3.  alt.  6 ; lat.  apert.  perist.  incl. 
5'4,  ejusd.  alt.  4r3  m.m.  Specimi/nis  secundi  ejusdem  maguitudinis  altitudo 
testae  est  6'5  m.m.,  apertura  5'2  lata,  et  4‘5  m.m.  alta. 

Sab.  ‘ Kimah  hill ’ in  montibus  Aralcanensibus,  regione  Sandoway. 

Only  the  two  figured  specimens  of  this  shell  were  found  by  Mr.  Theobald 
at  the  above  named  locality.  The  species  is  intermediate  between  Blanford’s 
compluvialis  and  nebulosa,  differing  from  the  former  by  being  somewhat 
depressed,  by  a comparatively  slight  sutural  depression  and  larger  umbilicus  ; 
from  the  latter  it  differs  by  its  polished  surface,  less  numerous  and  regularly 
convex  whorls,  particularly  at  the  periphery  of  the  last.  These  differences 
also  apply  in  a comparison  with  M.  honesla  of  Gould. 

Besides  the  above  described  new  species,  Olessula  Peguensis,  Gless. 
liastula,  (somewhat  larger  than  the  Sikkim  type  shell),  Succinea  semicerica, 
Sesara  Basseinensis,  Selicina  Arakanensis , Papina  Blanfordi,  Pterocgclus 
parvus,  several  Alyccei  and  IJiplommatinm  occurred  on  the  Kumah  hill  and 
near  Mai-i  in  the  Sandoway  district  of  Arakan. 


On  the  osteology  of  some  species  of  bats, — by  G.  E.  Dobson,  B.  A., 
M.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  H,  M.’s  British  Forces. 

Having  lately  obtained  additional  specimens  of  Macroglossus  spelaeus, 
from  Mr.  Theobald,*  I have  been  enabled  to  have  a complete  skeleton  made 
from  an  adult  male. 

As  previously  remarked  by  me,  the  index  finger  possesses  no  trace  of  a 
claw,  but  has  instead  a small,  but  distinct  third  phalanx  connected  with  the 

* Collected  at  tho  Farm  Caves  near  Moulmain  where  the  specimens,  from  which 
the  description  of  the  species  was  taken,  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Stoliczka.  (See  Journ. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  Vol.  xl,  p.  261.) 
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second  phalanx  by  a perfect  joint.  This  phalanx  is  scarcely  ,-0  inch  in 
length,  and  is  wholly  contained  within  the  wing  membrane. 

If  we  compare  the  skull  of  ill.  spelccus  with  that  of  Pteropus  medius, 
it  will  be  found  to  resemble  it  very  closely,  differing  from  it  only  in  size, 
and  in  the  following  points  : — 

In  Pt.  medius,  the  sagittal  crest  is  very  prominent,  forming  a sharp 
ridge  continued  forwards  beyond  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arches, 
dividing  at  a short  distance  behind  the  post-orbital  processes  of  the  frontal 
into  two  ridges  which  become  continuous  with  their  posterior  margins.  In 
31.  spelieus,  the  sagittal  crest  is  very  short,  dividing,  at  a point  correspond- 
ing to  a line  connecting  the  mastoid  processes,  into  two  widely  separated 
very  slightly  elevated  ridges  continued  forwards  to  the  posterior  margins  of 
the  post-orbital  processes.  In  Pt.  medius,  the  frontal  is  deeply  furrowed 
between  the  roots  of  the  post-orbital  processes,  in  31.  spelieus  it  is  elevated. 
In  Pt.  medius,  the  post-orbital  processes  are  very  long  and  curved  downwards, 
separated  by  a very  short  interval  (in  a skull  before  me  0'15  inch)  from  a 
corresponding  process  sent  upwards  from  the  zygoma,  thus  almost  com- 
pletely circumscribing  with  bone  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  In  M.  spelieus, 
the  post-orbital  processes  of  the  frontals  are  short,  and  almost  horizontal ; 
the  zygoma  is  slender,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  an  ascending  process. 

The  bases  of  the  skulls  of  Pt.  medius  and  31.  spelceus  are  very  similiar, 
the  only  difference  noticeable  being,  that,  in  the  former  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum  and  foramen  ovale  are  represented  by  a single  opening,  in  the  latter  they 
are  distinct. 

In  Pt.  medius,  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  wanting,  in  31.  spelceus  they  are 
five  in  number,  very  short  and  rather  thick. 

The  remainder  of  the  skeleton  of  31.  spelceus  corresponds  closely  in  form, 
and  in  the  relative  proportion  of  its  parts,  with  that  of  Pt.  medius. 

I have  read  with  some  surprise  Prof.  Flower’s  statement*  that,  in  the 
genus  Pteropus,  “ there  is  no  corresponding  ascending  process  from  the  zygo- 
matic arch,” — for,  in  a skull  of  Pteropus  medius,  Tern.,  (compared,  above, 
with  that  of  31acroglossus  spelceus)  the  post-orbital  process  sent  upwards 
from  the  zygomatic  arch  measures  0T5  inch  along  its  anterior  margin,  0T5 
inch  across  its  base,  with  a vertical  height,  posteriorly,  of  more  than  0T0 
inch. 

The  same  author,  at  1.  c.  p.  153,  remarks  that  Insectivorous  Bats  have 
no  post-orbital  processes  of  the  frontals.  This  statement  is  only  partially 
correct,  for  although  many,  perhaps  most,  genera  of  insectivorous  bats  do  not 
possess  post-orbital  processes,  yet  in  some  genera  they  are  not  only  present, 

* Introduction  to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,  by  W.  H.  Flower,  F.  R.  S. 
1870,  page  152. 
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but  also, — in  one  genus  especially, — quite  as  well  developed  as  in  the  frugi- 
vorous. 

In  every  species  of  the  genus  Taphozous , Geoff.,  examined  by  me,  I have 
found  well  developed  post-orbital  processes.  In  a skull  of  T.  melanopogon, 
Tem.,  before  me,  a long  and  slender  post-orbital  process  of  the  frontal  extends 
more  than  half  the  distance  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  zygomatic 
arch,  forming  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  orbit. 

Post-orbital  processes  of  the  frontals  are  also  found  in  the  genera  Meja- 
derrna  and  Nycteris.  In  the  latter  genus  the  post-orbital  process  may  be 
described  as  a triangular  expanded  lamina  of  bone,  of  which  the  base  extends 
from  the  sagittal  crest  to  the  maxilla  ; in  the  former  it  is  short  and  blunt, 
and  its  base  is  perforated,  as  in  Bteropus,  by  a supra-orbital  foramen. 

In  Vesperus pachypus,  Tem.,  a small  post-orbital  process  exists. 

The  above  examples  show  that  in  many  species  of  insectivorous  bats 
post-orbital  processes  of  the  frontals  are  present.  In  no  species,  however, 
have  I succeeded  in  detecting  corresponding  zygomatic  processes,  as  in  the 
genus  Bteropus. 


Bbiee  descriptions  op  pive  new  species  op  Rhinolophine  Bats, — 
by  G.  E.  Dobson,  B.  A.,  M.  B. 

The  following  short  descriptions  of  new  species  of  Rhinolophine  bats  in 
the  collection  of  Chiroptera  in  the  Indian  Museum  are  intended  as  prefatory 
to  more  detailed  descriptions,  to  be  published  hereafter  with  illustrations. 

1.  Ehinodophds  Yunanensis,  n.  sp. 

Ears  large  ; antitragus  separated  from  the  outer  margin  by  a deep,  an- 
gular incision.  Nose-leaf  large ; the  horizontal  horse-shoe  shaped  portion 
concealing  the  upper  lip  as  in  Bh.  luctus.  The  upper  edge  of  the  central 
erect,  anteriorly  flattened,  nasal  crest  meets,  at  the  same  level,  the  upper 
edge  of  the  posterior  vertical  membrane.  Lower  lip  divided  by  a single  ver- 
tical incision.  Wings  from  the  ankles  ; tail  contained  within  the  interfemo- 
ral  membrane,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  tip  ; interfemoral  mem- 
brane cut  square  behind,  or  slightly  concave. 

Length,  head  and  body,  27  inches  ; tail  0 9 ; ear  (anteriorly)  TO  ; nose- 
leaf  07  ; forearm  2'2  ; tibia  IT. 

Sab. — Hotha,  Yunan  ; collected  by  Dr.  Anderson  during  the  Yunan 
expedition.* 

* Other  new  species  of  bats  obtained  by  Dr.  Anderson  during  the  Yunan  Expe- 
dition have  been  shortly  described  by  the  writer  in  the  Proc.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  for  Sept. 
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2.  Rhixolophits  Gaeoensis,  n.  sp. 

Ears  acutely  pointed  with  a well  developed  antitragus.  Upper  edge  of 
the  posterior  vertical  connecting  process  of  the  central  nose-leaf  forming  an 
acutely  pointed  elevation  ; posterior  nose-leaf  terminating  behind  in  a broad, 
triangular,  pointed  process. 

Wings  from  the  ankles,  interfemoral  membrane  cut  square  behind ; tip 
of  tail  free. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  Ith.  cornutus,  Tern.,  from  Japan,  from 
which  it  differs  mainly  in  size. 

Length,  head  and  body  1.'5  inches  ; tail  07  ; ear  (anteriorly)  05  ; fore- 
arm, l-3  ; 2nd  linger  2-0  ; 4th  finger  1'7  ; tibia  06. 

Sab. — Garo  Hills,  Assam.  Collected  by  Major  H.  H.  Godwin- Austen. 

3.  llinxoLOPiius  Amiamanensis,  n.  sp. 

This  species  resembles  Rh.  a finis,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  genus.  The  anterior  horizontal  horse-shoe  shaped  portion  of  the 
nose-leaf  is  very  broad  and  flat,  concealing  the  muzzle  when  viewed  from 
above,  as  in  Rh.  Yunanemis.  The  posterior  triangular  nose-leaf  is  long,  and 
produced  backwards  between  the  ears. 

Wings  from  the  ankles,  or  from  the  tibia  slightly  higher  up.  Interfe- 
moral membrane  cut  square  or  slightly  concave  behind  ; tip  of  tail  project- 
ing. 

Length,  head  and  body,  2'5  inches  ; tail  0 9 ; ear  (anteriorly)  0'85  ; ear 
(posteriorly)  0 75  ; forearm  2 '05  ; thumb  0'45  ; tibia  l'O. 

Sab. — Andaman  Islands.  Collected  by  Mr.  Homfray,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, Port  Blair,  to  whom  the  Indian  Museum  is  indebted  for  many 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  zoology  of  the  islands. 

4.  IlmyoLOPiius  Peteesii,  n.  sp. 

Ears  acutely  pointed,  with  an  emargination  immediately  beneath  the 
tip  ; antitragus  large,  separated  from  the  outer  margin  by  a deep  angular 
incision. 

Nose-leaf  about  same  size  as  in  Rh.  a finis.  The  upper  border  of  the 
posterior  connecting  portion  of  the  central  nasal  crest  is  produced  into  a 
subacute  point ; the  sides  of  the  terminal  pari  of  the  posterior  nose-leaf  are 
deeply  emarginate,  so  that  it  ends  in  a small  narrow  projection. 

Wings  from  the  ankles  ; interfemoral  mcmbrano  slightly  triangular  be- 
hind ; tip  of  tail  free,  projecting  about  -j1^  inch  beyond  the  membrane. 

This  species  resembles  Rh.  acwminatus,  Peters,  from  Java,  but  differs 
from  it,  as  Dr.  Peters  informs  me,  in  having  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tail 
free,  and  in  other  respects,  as  in  measurement,  slightly,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  ears,  &c. 
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Length  (of  a male)  head  and  body  2 '5  inches,  tail  10  ; ear  (anteriorly) 
0 75  ; breath  of  antitragus  0'3  ; length  of  forearm  2 0 ; thumb  04 ; tibia 
0'9  ; foot  and  claws  05. 

Ilab. — Sent  from  some  part  of  India,  precise  locality  not  known. 

5.  Phyllorhina  Masokt,  n.  sp. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  as  Pit.  Nicoba- 
rensis,  Dobson.  As  in  that  species,  the  concave  front  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  transverse  nose-leaf  is  divided  into  two  cells  only  by  a single  central  lon- 
gitudinal fold  ; the  upper  margin  or  crest  of  the  transverse  nose-leaf,  and  the 
thickened  eordiform  ridge  behind  the  nasal  orifices  develop  acute  projections 
in  the  centre  of  their  front  surfaces  as  in  Bit.  diadema,  Geoff.  The  horse- 
shoe shaped  membrane  is  simple,  with  three  secondary  vertical  processes  of 
membrane  on  each  side. 

Prom  the  under  surface  of  the  symphisis  of  the  mandible  a small  coni- 
cal bony  process  projects  downwards,  about  equal  to  the  lower  canine  tooth 
in  vertical  extent. 

Wings  from  the  ankles  ; tip  of  tail  free  ; interfemoral  membrane  trian- 
gular behind. 

Length,  head  and  body,  3-65  inches  ; tail  1'65  ; ear  (anteriorly)  IT  ; 
forearm  335  ; 2nd  finger  5'0  ;•  4th  finger  39  ; thumb  0-6  ; tibia  T35. 

Hub. — Moulmain,  Barma. 

This  fine  species  was  first  submitted  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr. 
Wood-Mason,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  most  probably  new  ; I have, 
therefore,  much  pleasure  in  connecting  his  name  with  it. 
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Abrornis  albogularis,  164 
,,  castaneiceps,  54 
,,  flaviventris,  164 
i,  maculipeimis,  163 

,,  snpcrciliarie,  164 
Acanthocobitis  lougipinnis,  183 
Acanthodactylus  Cantoris)  91 
Aoanthophthalmua  javanicus,  173 
„ pangia,  173 

Acanthopsis  Berdmorei,  175 

„ clioirorrhynclius,  174 

„ mioropogon,  175 

* Accentor  Jerdoni,  327 
„ nipalensis,  63 
,,  rubeculoides,  63,  64 
,,  strophiatus,  64,  170 

Accipiter  badiua,  73 

„ nisns,  41,  73,  250 
„ virgatus,  73,  23u 
*Acmella  byalina,  333 
,,  milium,  333 
„ tersa,  333 
4-cridotheres  ator,  246 

cristatellus,  216 
fuaous,  245 
ginginianus,  246 
grandis,  246 
griseus,  246 
triatis,  245 
Acrocephalus  agrieolus,  77 
„ brunneseens,  77 

„ dumetoram,  77 

„ turdoidos,  77 

Actitis  glarcola,  252 
,,  hypoleucus,  253 
„ ochropus,  253 
Adophaneus  orpliea,  243 
.xEgialites  curonicus,  250 
„ fluviatilis,  250 
-iEgitkaliscus  iouschistos,  58 
AEgialitis  phillippinus,  250 
Agrodroma  campestris,  218,  245 
Ailurus  fulgens,  33 
„ ochracous,  33 
Alsemon  desertorum,  248 
Alauda  arvensis,  85,  161 

„ braohydactyla,  62,  248 
„ cristata,  229 


Alauda  deva,  248 
„ dulcivox,  85 

„ gulgula,  85,  229 

* „ guttata,  85 

„ cricutalia,  85 
,,  triborhyncha,  85,  162,  213 
Alcedobengalensis,  74,  232 
Allotrius  xantkochlorus,  45 
Alsocomus  Hodgsoui,  70 
Alseonax  latirostris  142 
Altai  mountains,  35 
Alycmus  crispatns,  330 

* „ gibbosulus,  268 

„ Ingrami,  330 

* „ Kurzianus,  330 

„ ■ polygona,  330 
„ pusillus,  330 

„ Bichthofeni,  330 

„ uriiula,  330 
Ammomanos  pkasnicura,  248 
Anas  boschas,  86,  229,  255 
Auomalocora  impndica,  245 
Anorhinus  galeritus,  143 
„ Austeni,  143 
Anser  cinereus,  229 
„ indicus,  229 
Anthus  agilis,  60 
„ arboreus,  60 
„ Cecilii,  61,  83 
,,  corvinus,  61,  83 
,,  japonicus,  61,  83 
„ rufogularis,  83 
„ rosaceus,  61,  83 

„ stx'iolatus,  61 

,,  tbermophilus,  83 
Autilope  bezoartica,  229 
„ Hodgsonii,  39 
Apua  fusoa,  172 
Aqnila  bitasciata,  230 
„ fulvcscens,  218,  230 
Arachuechthm  asiatica,  142,  235 
„ cuiTuoaria,  235 

Arden  cincrca,  86,  254 
Ardoola  leucoptera,  254 
Ardetta  miuuta,  86 
Artistida  deprossa,  217 
TKrv.n  jav-auica,  217 
Arvicola  amphibia,  34 
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Asam,  6,  10,  12,  13 
Asilus  affinis,  80 
Astur  palumbarius,  229 
Athene  brama,  213,  231 
Ateuchosaurns  travancoricns,  1 39 
iEthopyga  ignioauda,  14 
Aythya  ferina,  255 
„ nyroca,  255 

Balltora  maculata,  29 
Barillas  alburnus,  3 
„ Bakeri,  8 

,,  barila,  8 

,,  barna,  13 

„ bendelisis,  6 

„ bicirrhatns,  4 

,,  Bleekerj,  5 

„ bola,  11 

„ borelio,  13 

„ Braoei,  28 

,,  eanarensis,  9, 

„ cocsa,  6,  7 

,,  gatensis,  9,  10 
, , goha,  1 1 

„ guttatas,  12 

„ hoaline,  14 

„ interruptns,  12 
,,  modes  tag,  4 

„ morarensia,  8 

„ nigrofasciatus,  8 
„ papillatug,  1 1 

,,  pisoatorias,  3 

„ radiolatns,  4 

„ rerio,  3 

„ ragoaus,  10 

,,  ghaora,  5 

„ tileo,  10 

„ vagra,  7 

Barbus  sarana,  260 
,,  sehagra,  5 

„ stigma,  260 

,,  ticto,  260 

„ vittatns,  260 
Bendilisis  barila,  8 

„ nigrofasciatus,  8 

„ vagra,  7 

Bengal,  3,  6,  10,  13 
Bidan,  73 
Bala  goha,  11 
Botia  almorlno,  177,  178 
Berdmorei,  177,  i79 
dario,  177 
grandis,  178 
hpnenophysa,  177,  178 
histrionica,  177,  179 
nebulosa,  177 
rostrata,  177, 178 
Brachypteryx  cruralis,  160 
» nipalensis,  160 
Budytes  calcaratue,  82,  244 
„ ciuereocapilla,  82,  244 
» eitrooloides,  142 


Budytes  citreolus,  161,  82,  244 
„ flava,  82,  244 
„ melanooephala,  82,  244 
„ viridis,  60 
Bubo  bengalensis,  231 
Bulimus  abbysinicus,  212  note 
„ atricallosus,  26 1 

„ coenopictus,  212  note 

„ citrinus,  261 
„ insnlaris,  212  note 

„ punotatns,  212  note 

Buphus  coromandus,  218,  254 
Buteo  canescens,  42,  230 
„ desertorum,  42,  73 
„ ferox,  42,  219,  230 
„ fuliginosus,  230 
„ japonicus,  43 
„ plnmipes,  41,  42 
„ rufiventer,  42 
„ vulgaris,  42,  73 
Butorides  javanica,  254 
Bythinea  pulohella,  212  note 
Caching  atpar,  19 
Ccelops  Fi'ithii,  140 
Calamodyta  affinis,  165 
„ calligata,  212 

„ agricolensis,  242 

Calandrella  brachydaetv  la,  85,  248 
Callene  albiventris,  160 
„ frontalis,  160 
Calliope  kamtschatkensis,  31 
„ pectoralis,  52,  77,  31 
Collyrio  lahtora,  235 
Calobates  melanope,  82 
,,  sulphnrea,  82 
Calornis  affinis,  142 
Calotes  EUiotti,  113 
„ Kouxi,  113 
„ trioarinatus,  112 
Canis  montanus,  33 
„ pallipes,  227 
Capparis  aphylla,  217 
Caijrimulgus  asiaticus,  232 

„ maharattensis,  232 
Cardnelis  oaniceps,  84 
C arpodacus  eiy  thi'inus,  31, 65, 84, 142,229 
Casarca  rntila,  73,  229 
Colastrus  senogaleusis,.217 
Centropus  rafipennis,  229 
„ viridis,  229 
Cercomcla  fusca,  240 
Ceriorais  sotyra,  71 
Certliia  discolor,  56 
„ familiaris,  74 
„ himalayana,  74 
* ,,  Hodgsoni,  74 

,,  nipalensis,  56 

Certhilauda  desertorum,  212,  218 
Corvus  affinis,  39 
„ Wallichii,  39 
Ceryle  rudis,  232 
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Chalcoparia  singalensis,  143 
Charasia  tricarinata,  112 
* „ Blanfordaua,  110 

„ dorsalis,  86,  109 

Chatorhea  caudata,  218,  237,  242 
Chaulelasmus  strepcrus,  218,  255 
Chedrus  cocsa,  7 
Chela  allcootee,  26 
„ alburua,  18 
,,  argentea,  22 
„ bacaila,  23,  260 
„ balookee,  27 
„ clupeoides,  27 
„ dill'usa,  22 
,,  flayipinnis,  24 
„ gora,  27 
„ jorah,  26 
„ laubuca,  20 
„ novacula,  23 
„ Owenii,  25 
„ panjabensis,  25 
„ phulo,  24 
,,  sardinella,  25 
„ Sladoni,  22 
,,  teekantee,  26 
„ untrali,  24 
Chelidom  cashmiriensiB,  47 
„ nipalensis,  31,  156 

„ urbioa,  31 
Chelidorhynx  hypoxantha,  47 
Chettusia  grogaria,  213,  218,  229,  250 
„ YVn.gleri,  251 
Chiamella  lineata,  135 
Chimarrhornis  leuoooophala,  51 
Cholamu,  34 
Chola  range,  39,  65 
Chroicocephalus  brunieephalus,  256 
Chumbi  valley,  39 
Ckungtam,  40,  65 
Chrysoooeoyx  Hodgsoni,  142 
Chrysomitris  ehloris,  84 

„ Bpinoides,  66,  84,  170 
Cioonia  alba,  229 
„ nigra,  229 
Cinclus  asiatieus,  48 
„ cashmiriensis,  48 
„ sordidas,  48 
Circus  pallidas,  230 
„ Swainsoni,  213,  230 
Cirrhina  bata,  260 
„ dero,  260 

„ mrigala,  260 

Citrinella  hortulana,  247 
„ Ituttoni,  218,  247 

#Clausilia  Ax-akana,  210 

„ Asaluensis,  202,  207 

„ baoillum,  200,  207 

,,  Bartletti,  205 

„ bengalensis,  201 

„ bnlbus,  199,  206 

„ ceylanica,  201 


Clausilia  cylindrioa,  199,  209,  210 

* „ fei-rugiuea,  203 

„ fusiformis,  203 

„ Gouldiana,  203,  208 

,,  ignota,  20o 

„ insignia,  199,  201,  204,  208 

„ Ios,  200,  210 

,,  Jennaarensis,  199  note 

i,  loxostoma,  202,  208 

„ Masoni,  206 

* ,,  monticola,  204 

* „ ovata,  206 

„ Philippiana,  199,  205 

* „ Theobaldi,  201 

„ vespa,  199,  2u5,  209 

„ tuba,  206 

* „ Waageni,  209 

Clupca  cyprinoides,  27 

Cobitichthya  enalios,  198 

Cobitis  amnicola,  174 

„ anguillicaudata,  198 
„ arenata,  197 
„ balgara,  176 
„ Berdmorei,  175 
„ bifuroata,  198 
„ bilturio,  183 

„ bimucronata,  183 
„ botia,  183 

„ butanensis,  196 
,,  carnatioa,  176 
„ chlorosoma,  188 
„ choirorrhynchus,  174 
„ eincticauda,  187 
„ einnamomea,  1 73 
„ coriea,  195 

,,  oucura,  174 

„ dario,  177 

„ decemcirrhosus,  198 
„ geto,  177 

„ gibbosa,  197 

„ gongota,  174 

„ guntea,  174,  175 

„ guttata,  197 

,,  hymenophysa,  178 
„ marmorata,  194 
„ maya,  174 
„ microps,  190 
„ micropus,  198 
„ monatonns,  193 
„ monoceras,  184 
„ montana,  192 
„ moreh,  184 
„ mysorensis,  176 
„ ocellata,  183 
„ oculata,  174 
„ pangia,  173 
„ pavonacea,  182 
„ pectoralis,  198 
„ phoxocheila,  189 
„ peammiamus,  198 
„ rubidipinnis,  182 
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Cobitis  rnbripinnis,  196,  198 

Cyprinas  apiatas,  7 

„ rupocula,  185 

ft 

atpar,  19 

„ Rnpolli,  184 

if 

bola,  11 

,,  eavona,  193 

a 

bacaila,  23 

„ scatavigina,  183 

ti 

barna,  13 

„ semizonata,  182 

tt 

barila,  8 

„ spilopteras,  192 

it 

bendelisis,  6 

„ Stoliozlcm,  188 

H 

borelio,  13 

„ snbfasca,  187 

if 

cachias,  19 

„ tennioanda,  1 86 

if 

ebadra,  6 

„ thormalis,  175 

it 

cbedrio,  8 

„ tario,  197 

ft 

cbapalio,  8 

„ yittata,  194 

it 

cocsa, 6 

„ zonalternans,  186 

ft 

clapeoides,  27 

„ zonata,  187 

tt 

dancena,  20 

Collocalia  fuciphaga,  44 

tt 

dangila,  17 

„ nidifica,  156 

ty 

devorio,  15 

Colamba  intermedia  248 

tt 

goha,  11 

„ loaconota,  70 

ft 

gora,  27 

Conostoina  cemodinm,  46 

ft 

hoalias,  14 

Convolvalns  plni’icaalis,  217 

tt 

laabaca,  20 

Coracias  garrala,  73 

tt 

pkalo,  24 

„ indica,  73,  232 

ff 

rerio,  3 

Coryas  oorax,  68 

tf 

sbacra,  5 

„ impadiens,  245 

tt 

solio,  13 

„ Levaillanti,  68 

fy 

tileo,  10 

„ splendena,  69,  215 

tt 

tila,  6 

„ tibetanus,  68 

vagra,  7 

„ Yaillanti,  68 

#Cyprinodon  Stoliczkanus, 

Cotumix  commnuis,  142,  250 
Crocidura  marina,  223 
Cratasva  Roxbnrghii,  21 7 
Cremnoconchus  Syhadrensis,  270 
Cressa  cretioa,  217 
Crex  Bailloni,  86 
Crotalaria,  Burliia,  217 
Culioipeta  Bnrkii,  54 
„ oantator,  163 

Cuon  ratilans,  228 
Carraca  affinis,  81 
„ garrala,  77,  81 
Carsorias  gallioas,  213,  218,  250 
„ Jamesoni,  213,  218,  250 
Cyanecala  saeoioa,  53 
„ oceralecala,  53 

Cyclophorns  aquila,  263 

„ borneensis,  263 

„ Cautori,  262 

„ malayanns,  262 

,,  perdix,  263 

,,  porpkyritions,  263 

„ Efeifferi,  264 

„ Pearsoni,  262 

„ qaadriiilosns,  270 

„ Siamensis,  262 

„ triliratns,  270 

„ taba,  264 

Cyclostoma  Birinaimm,  262 
Cyornis  Jerdoni,  158,  161 
„ magnirostris,  158,  161 
„ rabicaloidos,  142,  158 


Cyrtodactylas  affinis,  lu5 
,,  rabidas,  105 
Dafila  acata,  218,  255 
Danio  affinis,  17 
„ albarnas,  18 
„ aarolincatas,  16 
„ chrysops,  17 
„ daugila,  17 

„ devario,  15 

„ lineatas,  3 

„ lineolatas,  16, 18 
„ malabaricas,  16 
„ micronoma,  18 
„ neilgherriensis,  17 
„ asteographas,  18 
,,  spiaosas,  15 

Dondi'ocygna  arcaata,  255 
Demigrotta  sacra,  254 
Devario  cyanotEeida,  18 
„ Mac’lellandji,  15 
Dioraras  albirietas,  213,  237 
„ bbaebanga,  237  noto 

„ farcatas,  237  noto 

„ longicaadatas,  237  note 
*Diplommatiiia  angalata,  331 
,,  earneola,  331 

„ exilis,  331 

„ nana,  331 

„ olygoplouris,  333 

„ polyplearis,  330 

* „ Eickthofeni,  331 

„ sperata,  330 
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Discognfithns  lamta,  259  Enprepes  monticola,  120 

Donkia  Pass,  35  . „ malticarinatus,  129 


Dorvura  Berdmorei,  100 

„ olivacens,  121 

it 

Man  doll  iana,  101 

„ rufescens,  119 

»» 

Gaudama,  102 

„ trivittatus,  119 

Dumeticola  affinis,  78 

Euspiza  melanocepbala,  66 

If 

major,  77,  112 

„ mtila,  168 

Drymochares  stellatus,  52 

Eustira  ceylonensis,  21 

Drymoipus  Jerdoni,  218,  210 

Evolvnlns  alsinoides,  217 

ff 

longioaudatus,  142,  241 

Falco  babylonicus,  230 

ft 

rnfescens,  244 

„ Jngger,  230 

ff 

sylvaticus,  241 

„ peregrinus,  230 

Electric  resistance,  114 

Felis  caracal,  227 

Emberiza  cia,  81 

„ chans,  227 

ff 

fncata,  84 

,,  jubata,  227 

if 

nivalis,  247  note 

„ leo,  226 

ff 

pusilla,  170 

„ pardus,  226 

ff 

Stewarti,  84 

„ tigris,  226 

Emyda  Ceylonensis,  258 

Ficus  bengalensis,  217 

ft 

vittata,  258 

„ religiosa,  217 

Ennea  bicolor,  2 1 2 note 

Francoliuus  vulgaris,  249 

Eqnng  onager,  228 

Franklinia  Buchanani,  218,241 

Erinaceus  JEgypticua,  225 

„ . Cleghornise,  242 

ff 

sethiopicus,  225 

Frcgilus  graculus,  69 

* » 

albalns,  226 

,,  himalayanus,  69 

tt 

albiventris,  226 

„ pyrrhocorax,  70 

tf 

algirus,  225 

Fringilla  flavicollis,  247 

ft 

aurit.us,  225 

Friugillauda  ncmoricola,  66,  84 

ft 

brachydactylus,  225 

Fringilllaria  striolata,  247 

if 

collaris,  225 

Fulica  atra,  86, 254 

a 

europuous,  226,  257 

Fuligula  nyroca,  86 

tt 

Grayi,  225 

Fulix  cristata,  256 

tt 

libieus,  226,  228 

GaUicrex  cristatus,  142 

tt 

megalotis,  225 

Gallinago  scolopacinus,  252 

a 

mentalis,  225 

,,  solitaria,  73 

tt 

mieropus,  225 

„ stenura,  252 

nudiventris,  225 

Galvanometer,  dili'erential,  144 

tt 

pallidns,  225 

Garo  Hills,  19 

it 

pectoralis,  225 

Garrulus  bispecnlaris,  70 

ft 

pictus,  223,  257 

Gazella  Bennetti,  229 

tt 

platyotis,  225 

„ Cbristii,  329 

>t 

Pruneri,  226 

Gecko  guttatus,  92 

it 

spatangus,  225 

„ Swinboenis,  102 

ft 

liypomolas,  225  . 

Geiichelidon  nilotica,  256 

Erythrosterna  acornaus,  159 

Goorissa  Blanfordiana,  332 

ft 

loucura,  31,  61 

* ,,  fraterna,  332 

ft 

maculata,  31,  159 

„ liratula,  332 

tt 

parva,  3i,  61 

„ pyxis,  332 

Estrelda  amamlava,  142 

„ Bawesiana,  332 

Eudynamys  honorata,  231 

Gerbillus  crytbrourus  219,  228 

ff 

orientalis,  234 

Gcronticus  papillosus,  218,  255 

Eumeces  Dussntnieri,  121 

Glaucidium  Brodioi,  1 55 

ft 

himalayanus,  127 

„ immaculatus,  155 

indicus,  122 

Glessula  hastula,  334 

Euphorbia  dracunculoides,  217 

„ Pegnonsis,  334 

ft 

neriifalia,  217 

Glinus  molluga,  217 

a 

thymifolia,  217 

Glycyspina  Huttoni,  247 

Eupodotis  Edwardsii,  250 

„ hortulana,  247 

Euprepes  carinatus,  118 

Gobio  bendolisis,  6 

ff 

macrotis,  124 

Gobius  giuris,  258 

ft 

macularins,  118 

Goond,  77 
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Graculus  carbo,  256 

„ melanognathus,  256 

Graucalus  Layardi,  157 
„ Macei,  156 
Grandala  ocolicolor,  49 
Grus  antigone,  218,  252 
„ cinerea,  218,  252 
#Gyninodactylus  Lawderanus,  105 
„ maculatus,  106 

„ mannoratus,  106 

„ nebulosus,  106 

„ pulohellus,  106 

Gymnops  miorolepis,  90 
Gymnoris  flavicollis,  247 
Gypaetus  barbatus,  41 
„ moridionalis,  41 

Gyp8  bengalensis,  230 
„ fnlvus,  41 
„ himalayonsis,  41 
Halcyon  fuscus,  232 
„ smyrnensis,  232 
Haliastur  iudus,  230 
Haplochilus  panchax,  259 
„ rubrostigma,  259 
Heliotropium  strigosum,  217 
„ supinum,  217 

Helicina  Arakanonsis,  334 
Helix  cymatiuin,  261 
„ fallaciosa,  212  note 
„ simi laris,  261 
Hemichelidon  foliginosa,  47,  75 
„ siberioa,  47,  75 

#Hemiecliinus  albnlns,  226 

* „ piotus,  223 
Hemidactylus  anrantiacus,  99 

„ bengaliensis,  98 

„ Bordmorei,  100 

„ Cocta'i,  97,  98 

„ fascia  t ns,  95 

„ frenatus,  96 

„ gaudama,  102 

* „ gigantena,  99 

„ gracilis,  96 

„ Karenorum,  102 

„ Kelaartii,  97 

„ Lesobenaulti,  97 

„ maculatns,  94 

„ Mandellianus,  101 

„ marmoratus,  97 

„ Mortoni,  97 

„ Pieresi,  94 

„ pnnctatns,  96 

„ reticulatua,  96 

„ EiibloDvis,  96 

„ subtriedrns,  93 

» Sykesi,  95 

,,  triedrns,  93 

Hemitrngus  jomlaicus,  40 
Herodias  alba,  229 
„ garzetta,  254 

>»  intermedia,  254 


Herpornis  tyrannnlus,  167 
. „ xantlioleaca,  167 
Herpestes  grisens,  227 
Hesperiphona  ioteroides,  84 
Heteromorplia  nnicolor,  46 
Hieraspiza  yirgata,  250 
Himanotopus  autumnalis,  253 
„ candidus,  253 

„ intermedins,  218,  253 

„ melanopterns,  253 

Hinulia  maculata,  86,  122,  123 
„ Dussumicri,  86,  122,  124 

„ indica,  86,  122 

Hirundo  dauricn,  231 

„ erythropygia,  231 
„ filifera,  231 

„ ruficeps,  231 

,,  rustica,  231 

Homaloptera  bilineata,  29 
„ Brucei,  28 

„ erytlarorhinns,  29 

„ maculata,  29 

Hoplopterns  bilobus,  251 
„ Brissonii,  251 

„ ludoviciana,  251 

„ malabaricus,  251 

Horeites  branneifrous,  55,  78 
„ major,  161 

* „ pallidus,  78 

Horornia  fortipes,  165 
„ fuliginiventer,  54 

Houbara  Macquenii,  218,  250 
Hubna  Nipalensis,  154 
„ pectoralis,  154 
Hyama  striata,  227 
Hydrocbolidon  indica,  86,  256 
Hydropbasianus  sinensis,  254 
Hydroeissa  affinis,  143 
„ albirostis,  143 

„ coronata,  143 

Hymenophysa  MacClellnndi,  178 
Hypotriorcliis  chicquera,  218,  230 
Hystrix  leucura,  228 
„ superoiliaris,  161 
Ibidorbynchns  Strnthersii,  72,  86 
Idnna  agricolensis,  242 
„ calligata,  242 
Inuns  rhesus,  220 
Iora  typhia,  142,  237 
„ zeylauica,  218,  237 
Imiwadi,  The,  12,  22,  25 
Ithagenis  cruentus,  71 
Ixos  tristis,  142 
Ixulus  flavicollis,  45 
„ striatus,  166 
lanthia  rufilata,  52,  76,  161 
Japalura  miorolepis,  108 
„ planidorsata,  108 

„ variegata,  106 

Jelep-ld,  73 

Jerdonia  maculata,  179 
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Kaehh,  Zoology  of,  179 
Kambajong,  39 
Kashmir,  50 
Kemas  Hodgaonii,  59 
Khasi  Hills,  29,  142 
Khyber  Pass,  Tho,  5 
Kittacincla  macroura,  142 
Kongra  Lama,  31 
Labeo  boggnt,  259,  318 
„ calbasu,  259 
,,  nukta,  319 

„ rionorhynchns,  319,  325  noto. 
Lacorta  Sehneideriana,  103 
Lachen  valley,  47,  34 
Lac  hung,  32 
Ladak,  50 

#Lagerstrcemia  calyoulata,  307 
„ hypoleuca,  307 

Lagooheilus  leporinus,  269 
scissimargo,  270 
striolatus,  271 
tomotreiua,  269,  271 
trochoides,  270 
Willersdorli,  270 
Lagomys  badius,  35 
„ Cnrzonisc,  35 

„ Hodgsonii,  35 

„ nipalensis,  35 

„ Boylei,  35 

„ rufoscens,  38 

Lamteng,  32, 45 
Lanius  aronarius,  236 
„ erythronotus,  236 
„ lahtora,  213,  235 
„ lueiouensis,  280 

„ tephronotus,  47 

„ vittatus,  213,  218,  236 
Larus  brunicephalus,  256 
Larvivora  superciliaris,  159,  161 
#Leea  pumila,  302 
Leiurus  Berdmorei,  100 
Lepidocephalichthys  balgara,  175,  176 
„ thermalis,  175 

Leptopoma  Birmanum,  262 
Lepus  liybridus,  35 
pallipcs,  35 
oiostolas,  34 
ruficaudatus,  228 
tibetanus,  34 
tolai,  34 
variabilis,  84 
Lerva  nivicola,  72 
Leuoiscus  aoinaces,  27 
,,  apiatus,  7 

„ baoaila,  23 

„ branchiatus,  7 

„ cbrysops,  17 

„ clupeoides,  27 

„ cocsa, 7 

„ cultellus,  23 

„ Dussumieri,  27 
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Leuoiscus  gatensis,  10 
„ laubuoa,  20 
„ lineolatus,  16 
„ novacula,  23 
,,  salmoides,  11 

„ sardinella,  25 

„ sqapellus,  24 
Leucosticte  hmmatapygia,  64,  66 
Loucoceroa  aurepla,  218,  237 
“Leucomcris  decoro,  317 
Lillia  erythropygia,  231 
Limosa  mgocephala,  218,  252 
Lobipluvia  malabarioa,  251 
Lobivanellus  atrogularis,  251 
„ goenis,  251 
,,  indicns,  218,  251 
Lophopetalum  Wallichii,  299 
Lophophaues  semodius,  57 
„ Beavaui,  57 
„ diclinous,  56 

,,  melanolophus,  58 
Lophophorus  Impeyanns,  71 
Loriculus  vemalis,  279 
Loranthus  hypoglaucus,  309 
Lygosoma  Dussumieri,  124 
Lymusea  acuminata,  212  note 
„ amygdalus,  212  note 

,,  luteola,  212  note 

Macaous  radiatus,  220 
Machlolophus  spilonotus,  167 
,,  xauthogenys,  167 
Macrochlamys  pedinus,  212  note 
„ bonestus,  334 

„ Kumahonsis,  334 

Macroglossus  spelteus,  334 
Macrones  carlio,  260 

,,  cavasius,  323  note 

,,  Lamarrii,  315  note 

Macropygia  phasianella,  287 
„ rnfipcnnis,  275,  287 
Magnetic  momenta,  144 
Mareca  punctata,  290 
Megalomastoma  anostoma,  268 
„ sectilabrnm,  286 

Melania  tuberculata,  212  note 
*MeIodorum  macrantimm,  291 
*Memocylon  elegans,  306 
* ,,  pulohrum,  307 

Mergus  castor,  229 
Merops  apiaster,  73 
,,  quinticolor,  277 
„ viridis,  232 
Morula  albocincta,  49 
Metoponia  pusilla,  84 
Microcarbo  melauognathus,  256 
Micronissus  badius,  142,  230 
Milvus  mtolius,  153 
„ affinis,  231 
„ govinda,  43,  73,  231 
„ melanotis,  43,  73,  153,  231 
„ major,  43,  73,  153,  231 
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Milvus  migrans,  153 
„ regalia,  153 
Miliuaa  selerocarpa,  291 
Minla  einerea,  166 
„ igaeotiucta,  45,  58 
Mirafra  erythroptera,  247 
Misgurnus  angnillicaudatus,  198 
„ lateralis,  198 
Moooa  himalayaua,  127 

* „ sacra,  128 

„ Schlegelii,  128 
„ sikkimensis,  126 
Momay  samdong,  39,  54 
■ Mongolia,  34 

*Montifringilla  rulicollis,  66 
„ nivalis,  68 

*Morinda  Leiantha,  313 

* „ Wallichii,  313 

Mosclius  moschifera,  39 
Motacilla  alba,  60,  82 

„ alboides,  82 

„ Cashmiriensis,  59, 82 

„ Dukkhunensis,  61  note,  244 

„ Hodgsoni,  81,  59,  82 

„ lugonB.  82 

„ lugnbi’is,  69 

„ Luzonionsis,  31,  59,  82, 244 

„ madaraspatensis,  244 

„ peraonata,  81,  82 

„ suecioa,  53 

Muelleripicus  Kodgii,  275,  279 
Munia  leuoonota,  286 

„ malabarioa,  228,  246 
Muscicapa  fnsoednla,  75 
„ siberioa,  75 
Muscicapula  sappliira,  142 
Mus  decumanus,  228 
„ hydrophilus,  34 
„ nrbanus,  228 
Myeerobas  melanoxantlms,  64 
llyiagra  azorea,  283 
„ Tytleri,  275, 213 
Myiomola  lonoura,  161 
Myzomis  pyrrhoura,  44 
Nomuoheilus  aureus,  180,  180 
„ Blythii,  182,  196 

„ Beavani,  181, 193 

„ botia,  180, 183 

„ butauensis,  182, 196 

„ cinctieauda,  187 

„ clilorosoma,  181,  188 

„ corioa,  182,  195,  325  note 

„ Denisonii,  181, 193 

„ Evezardi,  180,  182 

„ Griffiths,  182,  195 

„ Guentheri,  182, 195 

„ guttatus,  182,  197 

„ ladaoensis,  181,  187 

„ marmorafcus,  182,  194 

„ microps,  181, 190 

„ monooeros,  180, 184 


Nemaoheilus  montanus,  181, 192,  327 
„ moreh,  180,  184 

„ mugah,  181, 191 

„ notostigma,  181, 191 

„ pavonaoeus,  180, 182 

„ phoxooheila,  181, 189 

„ rubidipinnis,  182, 196 

„ rupeoula,  185 

„ Biipelli,  180, 184 

„ rupioola,  180,  185 

„ savona,  181, 193 

„ semiarmatus,  181, 186 

„ semizonata,  182 

„ sinuatus,  181,  188 

„ serpontarius,  181, 189 

„ spilopterus,  181, 192 

„ Stoliczkro,  181, 188 

,,  striatus,  181, 190 

„ subfusea,  181,  187 

„ tenuicauda,  181,  186 

„ triangularis,  181,  194 

„ turio,  182, 197 

urophtlialmus,  180, 183 
„ zonata,  181, 187 

,,  zonalteruans,  181, 186 

Nemorhtodus  goral,  40 

„ bubalinus,  40 

Nemura  Hodgsoni,  159 
Neophron  ginginianus,  230 
Noodon  sikkimensis,  34 
Neornis  flavolivacea,  170 
♦Nephelium  Griffithiauum,  303 
Nitidula  Hodgsoni,  159, 161 
Nucifraga  hemispila,  69 
Numenius  arquata,  229 
„ phajops,  288 
Ninox  affinis,  275 
Nuria  danrioa,  260 
Nycteridium  himalayannm,  104 
„ platyurus,  103,  104 

„ Schnoidorianum,  103 

Nyotiardoa  nyotioorax,  254 
Nycticorax  griseus,  86,  254 
♦Oolina  audamaniea,  295 

* „ fruticulosa,  295 
Gldionemns  indicus,  251 
Ophiocephalus  punotatus,  258 
Ophiops  eiogans,  89 

„ Beddomei,  90 

„ Jerdoni,  89 
„ mouticola,  90 

„ Theobald!,  89 

♦Ophiorkiza  gracilis,  311 
#Opisthoporus  penangensis,  265 

• ,,  solutus,  266 

„ sumatranus,  265 
Opsarius  acanthopterus,  13 
„ albulus,  25 
„ anisocheilus,  8 
,,  bacaila,  23 
„ bicirrliatus,  4 
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Opsarius  braohialis,  10 

Passer  indicns,  81,  247 

9t 

canaronsia,  9 

Pastor  rosena,  246 

V 

oirrhatus,  5 

„ pegnanns,  246 

tf 

dnalia,  7 

•I’avetta  compactiflora,  315 

ft 

fasciatns,  13 

Paro  cristatna,  249 

it 

gatenais,  10 

Pelargopais  burmanica,  277 

It 

goha, 11 

Peleons  onltellus,  23 

it 

gracilis,  11 

„ diffuaus,  22 

a 

gnttatns,  12 

,,  flavipinnia,  24 

a 

iaocheilus,  7 

„ Owenii,  25 

if 

latipinnatn8, 13 

•Pellornenm  Mandellii,  165 

a 

lenoerns,  23 

„ palnstra),  142 

it 

maculatns,  10 

„ peraffine,  165 

it 

Malabaricns,  10 

„ ruficeps,  165 

it 

megastomns,  11 

,,  subochraceum,  166 

it 

pholicepbalns,  27 

„ Tickelli,  166 

it 

piacatorina,  3 

Peltastes  stellatns,  257 

Oreocincla  infra-marginata,  275 

*Pentadium  Helferi,  316 

OreocsBtea  eiytlirogastor,  49 

Perdicula  asiatica,  250 

Oriocalotes  minor,  110 

„ tricarinata,  110 
Oriolua  andamanensis,  284, 275 
„ chinensis,  284 
,,  coroiwit.ua,  284 

„ Horsfleldi,  284 

,,  melanocepkalua,  284 
„ macrurus,  284 
Orissa,  8, 12,  13 

Orthodomns  longioandns,  218,  240 
Ortygornis  ponticerianua,  249 
Orygia  decumbens,  217 
Osmotroron  ckloroptera,  286 
Otocompsa  jocosa,  284 

,,  loncotis,  218,  239 
Otoooria  alpestrls,  63 

* „ Elwesi,  62 

longirostria,  63 
„ penicillata,  63 

Otogyps  oalvns,  230 
Otus  vulgaris,  231 
Ovis  ammon,  40 
,,  nahura,  34,  40 
PaJsBornis  affinis,  274,  279 
„ Alexandri,  273,  278 

„ erythroganys,  274,  275,  279 

„ javanicns,  279 

* ,,  magnirostris,  278 

„ nicobaricns,  279 

„ rosa,  278 

„ torqnatns,  232 

„ vibrisoa,  279 

Paludina  melanostoma,  212  note 
,,  dissimilis,  212  note 

Pachystomns  vide  Barilius,  5 
Pangio  oinnamomoa,  173 
Paradanio  aiirolineatus,  18 
„ elegans,  19 

„ neilgherriensis,  17 

Parns  Atkinsoni,  57 
„ nnchalis,  218, 245 
Passer  domesticus,  247 


Pericroootns  andamanensis,  274,  281 
„ brevirostris,  47 

„ erythropygins,  236 

,,  peregrinns,  236,  218,  282 

„ solaria,  47 

„ speciosns,  281 

Perilampus  affinis,  16 
,,  aradanio,  16 

,,  atpar,  19 

„ aurolineatns,  16 

,,  sequipinnatus,  18 

„ canaronsia,  18 

„ ceylononsia,  21 

„ caohina,  19 

„ devario,  15 

„ fnlvescena,  20 

,,  guttatus,  20 

„ laubuca,  20 

„ macropodns,  19 

,,  malabaricus,  18 

„ myaoricus,  18 

„ oateographua,  18 

,,  persons,  20 

,,  psilopterns,  19 

,,  reticulatua,  17 

„ striatns,  3 

Periplaneta  germauica,  211  note 
Peripia  Cantoris,  103 
„ Peronii,  103 
•Poycbotria  viridisaiina,  315 
Petroeoasyphna  oyaneua,  237 
PhamicoptorU8  antiquorum,  255 
Plmlnng,  48,  68 

Phalanginm  graminifolinm,  217 
Philomachus  pugnax,  252 
Pholidauges  leucogaster,  49 
Phyllopneuste  rama,  218,  242 
„ rnfa,  53 

,,  troohilns,  53  note 

Phyllorhina  atra,  220 
„ atrata,  220 

„ cineraeea,  220 
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Phyllorhina  diadema,  338 
fulva,  220 
larvata,  136,  220 
Masoni,  338 
murina,  220 
Nicobarensis,  338 
Phylloscopus  affinis,  54,  80,  81 
„ lugubris,  53 

„ fuseatns,  32,  162 

„ fuliginiventer,  54,  32 

,,  indicus,  54,  81, 142 

„ Iugubris,  32,  162 

,,  magnirostris,  7 9 

„ neglcctus,  162 

„ nitidns,  81 

,,  pallidipeg,  162 

' „ rufus,  243 

,,  Sohwarai,  80 

„ tenellipes,  162 

„ tristis,  32,  81,  162, 

218,  242 

„ troehilus,  79,  81 

„ Tytleri,  79 

„ viridanus,  32,  79,  81 

Pious  andamanensis,  279 
,,  Blanfordi,  232,  233 
,,  cathpavius,  155 
„ hyperythrus,  43 
„ Macei,  155 
„ maharattensis,  232,  233 
„ poctoralis,  279 
*Pimelodus  vaclia,  323  note 
Pimpinella  Parishiana,  309 
Pipastes  agilis,  60 

„ arboreus,  60,  83,  327 

,,  maculatns,  60,  83 

„ plumatUB,  00 

*Pipistrellus  leucotis,  222 
*Pirus  Karensium,  306 
Planestieus  atrogularis,  237 
Planorbis  exustus,  2 1 2 note 
Plataoantbus  agrensis,  176 
„ inaoulntus,  179 
Platycara  australis,  28 
„ maoulata,  29 
„ auisura,  29 
Plestiodon  Aldrovandi,  121 
Plooeus  baya,  167,  246 
„ raegarhyuobus,  167 
„ philippinus,  167 

Plotus  melanogaster,  256 
Platalea  leucorodia,  255 
Pnoepyga  albiveuter,  55 
,,  squamata,  55,  160 
Podioeps  cristatns,  229 
„ minor,  218,  256 
Poliornis  teesa,  230 
Poliosetus  plumbens,  73 
„ humilis,  73 

*P°lygala  cardiooarpa,  293 
» Karensium,  292 


*PolygaIa  Vahliana,  217 
Polygonum  plebejum,  217 
Pomatorliinus  erytbrogenys,  143 
„ hypoleucos,  143 

Pratinoola  caprata,  76,  238 
„ ferrea,  31 

„ indioa,  31,  49,  76,  238 

* „ macrorhyncba,  238 

„ rubioola,  233 

. Presbytes  entellus,  220 
,,  priamus,  220 

„ scbistaeeus,  32 

Prinia  ciuero-capilla,  165 
,,  gracilis,  165,  240 

„ Jerdoni,  240 

,,  socialis,  165 

,,  Stewarti,  165 

Procarduolis  nipalonsis,  66 
Procapra  picticaudata,  39 
213,  Proparua  chrysams,  45 
„ vinipectus,  45 

Propasser  frontalis,  65 

,,  pulchorrimus,  169 

„ rhodoolirous,  169 

,,  rbodopeplns,  169 

,,’  rhodoehlamys,  169 

* „ saturatus,  65, 168, 170 

„ thura,  65,  1 68 

Prosopis  spicigera,  217 
Prostheacanthus  spoctabilis,  174 
Pseudeutropiua  lougimanus,  323  note 
„ taakroe,  322  note 

Pseudophiops  bivttafca,  89  note 
„ Jerdoni,  89 

,,  Theobaldi,  89 

*Psychotria  calocarpa,  315 

* „ Helferiaua,  314 

* ,,  monticola,  315 

Psilobium  capillars,  313 
Pteroclcs  areuarius,  249 

„ exustus,  213,  249 

„ fasoiatus,  249 
Pterocyclus  parvus,  334 
Pteropsafion  mquipinnatus,  18 
„ Bakeri,  9 

Pteropus  medius,  257, 223,  234 
Pteruthius  erythropterus,  170 
Ptiouoprogne  concolor,  231 
,,  rupestris,  232 
Ptychozoon  bomalocsphalum,  92 
Puntius  vittatus,  326 
*Puntius  Waageni,  325 
•Pupa  filosa,  333 
Pnpina  arula,  267 

* „ aureola,  267 

„ Blanfordi,  334 
Pycnonotus  obysorrhoides,  218,  237 
Pyctoris  sinensis,  237 
*Pygeum  persimile,  306 
*Pyramidanthe  macrantbum,  291 
Pyrj  hospiza  punioea,  66 
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Pyrrhoplectes  opanletta,  65 
Pyrrhula  erythaea,  65 

„ erytliroeephala,  64 
„ nipalensis,  65 
Pyrrhulauda  affinis,  248 
„ grisea,  248 
Querquedula  anadamanensis,  290 
,,  orecca,  218,  255 
Rallus  striatus,  273,  288 
Ran,  The,  213 

KRaphauhis  paehysiplion,  329 
Rasbora  danioonius,  260 


Recurvirostris  avoeetta  253 
Reguloides  ehloronotus,  54,  162 
„ erochroa,  32,  54,  163 

,,  occipitalis,  81 

„ proregnlus,  54,  81,  162 

„ snperciliosus,  81 

,,  trochiloides,  81,  163 

Rhinolophus  aenminatus,  337 
affinis,  337 
Andamauensis,  337 
comutus,  337 
Garoensis,  337 
luctna,  336 
Peters),  337 
Yunanensisj  336 
Rhinopoma  Itardwiekii,  221 
Rhyacornis  fuliginosa,  50 
Rhyticeros  plicatus,  143 
Riopa  albopunctata,  132 
,,  anguina,  130 


* „ cyanella,  130 

,,  Hardwkikii,  132 
,,  pnnetato,  132 
Ristella  malabarica,  129  note 
„ travancorica,  129 
Ruticilla  caoruleocephala,  50 
„ erythrogastra,  51 

„ frontalis,  34,  50 

,,  fnliginosa,  50 

„ Hodgsonii,  161 

„ lencocephala,  51 

„ rufiventris,  31,  50,  240 

,,  Yigorsii,  51 

Rnttun  Pir,  Mountain,  73 
*Sabia  viridissima,  304 
*Salacia  flavcsccns,  300 

* „ grandiflora,  300 
*Salomonia  longiciliata,  292 

Salvia  asgyptiaca,  217 
Sitrciophorns  bilobns,  218,  251 
Sarcostigina  edule,  298 
Saxicola  atrognlaris,  213,  272,  259 
„ capistrata,  239 
„ deserti,  218,  239,  218 
„ isabellina,  239 
„ Kingi,  239 
„ montana,  239 
Saxicola  picta,  213,  218,  239 


*Scaphiodon  irregularis,  324 
* „ Watsoni,  324 

Schilbe  paleo,  323 
Schistura  acnleata,  176 
„ balgara,  176 

„ montana,  192 

„ punctata,  195 

,,  mpicola,  185 

„ subfosca,  187 

,,  zonata,  187 

*Scliizochiton  grandiflorum,  296 
Scincus  agilis,  121  note 
„ auratus,  121 

„ carinatus,  121  note 

,,  ocellatns,  121  note 

„ pavimontatus,  121 

„ quinqne  carinatus,  121  note 

,,  Schncideri,  121 

Sciurns  palmarum,  213,  219 
*Semecarpus  snbraeemosa,  304 
Senira  bicolor,  122 
Serilophus  lonatns,  143 
„ rubro-pygoa,  143 
Sesara  Basscinensis,  339 
Sibilatrix  affinis,  80 
Sikkim,  Independent,  3,  30 
Singalea  range,  65 
Siphia  Ioucomelannra,  76,  159 
„ strophiata,  47,  58 

„ superciliaris,  159,  161 

„ tricolor,  142 
Sitana  doecanensis,  189 
„ minor,  108 
„ ponticeriana,  108 
Sitta  cassia,  75 
* „ casbmirensis,  75 
„ enropasa,  75 
,,  bimalayaua,  75 
„ bimalayensis,  56 
„ lencopsis,  75 
Siva  strigula,  45 
*Smythea  oalpicarpa,  301 
Solauum  uigram,  217 
„ trilobatum,  217^ 

Somileptes  gongota,  174 
Spatula  ciypeata,  218,  255 
Spilornis  bacha,  274,  275 
„ Elgini,  274 
„ spilogastor,  275 
Spiraculnm  Masters!,  202 
*Spirudieklis  bifida,  310 
Spizaotus  andamanensis,  275 
Spizalauda  deva,  213,  248 
,,  simillima,  248 
Stacliyris  nigriceps,  165 
Statice  Stocksii,  217 
♦Stellio  Dayanus,  113 
„ himalayanus,  113 
„ indicus,  116 
„ rnclmuirus,  113 
„ platym’us,  103 
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Stellio  tuberculatus,  113,  115 
*Stemourus  crassipes,  298 

* „ tomentellns,  298 
Stenogyra  gracilis,  212  note 
Sturnus  nitons,  84 

„ nnicolor,  84 

„ vulgaris,  84,  245 

Suooinea  crassiusoula,  212 
„ somicerioa  339 

„ vitrea,  212 

Sus  indioa,  228 
Suya  criniger,  142,  170 
Sylvia  affinis,  243 

„ curruca,  213,  218,  243 

„ Jordoni,  243 

„ orphoa,  243 
SylviparuB  modestus,  1G7 
Syncrossus  Bordmorei,  179 
Sypheotides  auritus,  218,  250 
Syrrhaptes  tibetanns,  71 
Taccocua  sirkee,  234 
Tackydromus  Haughtonianus,  88 
„ japonicus,  88 

„ meridionalis,  88 

„ septemtrionalis,  88 

,,  sexlineatus,  87 

Tamarix  orientalis,  217 
Tamlung,  43 
Tankra  Pass,  The,  32,  72 
Tantalus  leucocephalus,  255 
Tapkozous  longimanus,  221 

* „ Kaohhensis,  221 

„ melanopogon  336 

„ saccolaimus,  221 

Temenuobus  andamanensis,  275,  285 
„ orytliropygia,  285 

„ pagodarum,  246 

TepbrodomiB  pelvica,  156 

„ pondioeriana,  218,  236 

Terai,  Sikkim,  32 
Tesia  oastaneo-eoronata,  65 
„ rufiventer,  55,  160 
Testudo  elegans,  257 
Tetraogallua  himalayonsis,  72 
„ tibetanus,  72 

Thamnobia  cambayensis,  218,  257 
„ fulioata,  237 
Threskiornis  molanooephalus,  143,  255 
Tiaris  Elliotti,  112 
„ subcristata,  116 

Tickellia  Ilodgsoni,  164 
Tiliqua  oarinata,  119 
„ maoularia,  118 

„ monticola,  119 

„ trivittnta,  119 

Timalia  pileata,  143 
Tinnunculus  alaudarius,  41,  230 
Tinospora  nudiflora,  292 
Tista  valley,  47 
Todiramplms  collaris,  278 
Totanus  oalidris,  253 


Totanus  fnsens,  253 
„ glottis,  253 
„ hypoleucos,  86 
Treron  chloroptera,  275 
Triamops  persicus,  136 
Triantkemum  orystallinum,  217 
„ decandrum,  217 
Tribura  luteovontris,  142,  164 
Trichodesma  indicum,  217 
“Tricholepis  Karensium,  318 
*Trichosantbes  maorosiphon,  308 
*Tridesmis  pruniilora,  293 
Tringa  minuta,  229 
„ Temminokii,  252 
Troohalopterum  affine,  46 

„ cacobinans,  46 

,,  chrysopterum,  46 

,,  Fairbunki,  46 

„ Jerdoni,  46 

„ pkmnioeum,  46 

. „ squamatum,  46 

,,  subunioolor,  46 

*Troglodytes  neglectns,  328 

„ nipalensis,  55,  328 
Tropidosaura  Jerdoni,  89 
Tm-dus  Bengalensis,  143 
,,  chrysolaus,  143 

„ dissimilis,  142,  143 

„ hortulorum,  142 
„ pallens,  143 
Turtur  cambayensis,  213,  246 
„ kumilis,  249,  287 
,,  risorius,  248 
Turnix  taigoor,  250 
Tylognathus  striolatus,  260 
Unio  cserulous,  212  note 
„ leioma,  212  note 
Upupa  ceylonensis,  213 
„ epops,  44,  75 
,,  nigripennis,  235 
Urocissa  flavirostris,  70 
Uromastix  Hardwickii,  227 
Uromitus  filifera,  231 
*Urophyllum  biloculare,  313 
Urrua  bengalensis,  231 
Ursus  isabelliuus,  33 
„ labiatus,  226 
„ tibetanus,  33 
Uvaria  solerocarpa,  291 
Yablia  viscosa,  217 
•Vanguoria  pnboscens,  314 
Vornouia  oinei'ea,  217 
Vesperus  pachypus,  336 
Vespertilio  Blanfordi,  33 
*Vitis  assimilis,  302 
„ campylooarpa  302 
,,  erytlrroclada,  301 
„ Walliebii,  302 
Vulpos  bengalensis,  228 
„ flavesoens,  33 

„ leuoopus,  228 
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Vulpes  montanns,  33 
*Walsura  hypoleuca,  296 
* „ pubescens,  297 

*Wobora  giomorifiora,  311 
*WendIanclia  glomerulata,  310 
„ soabra,  310 
Xiplioramphus  superciliaris,  17 
Yeomatang,  41,  47 
*Jodes  Brandisii,  298 


YuLiina  gnlaris,  44 
„ occipitalis,  44 
Yungipicus  pygmoous,  156 
Yunx  torquilla,  74 
•Zollingeria  macrocarpa,  303 
Zoothera  monticola,  49,  142 
ZosteropSjSimplex,  157 
„ palpebrosus,  158 


ERRATA. 


Page  55,  line  9 from  below  for  Sesia  read  Testa. 

» 219,  „ 9 „ above  for  ruficaudus  read  ruficaudatw. 
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